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THE LIFE OF JESCS. 



CHAPTliU IX 



MIRACLES OF JESUS. 



§ 91. JESUS CONSIDEEED A8 A WOKKEB OF MIRACLES. 

That the Jewish people in the time of Jesus expected mu-acles 
from tlic Slessiah is in itself naturnl, since the Messiah was a 
second ISIosca and the greatest of the proplicts, and to Moses and 
the prophets tlie national legend attributed miracles of all kinds: by 
later Jewish writings it is rendered probable ;* by our gospels, 
certain. When Jesus on one occasion had (without natural means) 
cared a blind and dumb demoniac, the people were hereby led to 
ask: Is not this tfu son fif David? (Matt. xii. 23,) a proof that a 
miraculous power of healing was rcgai-dcd as an attribute of the 
Messiali. John the Baptist, on hearing of the loorks of Jesus, 
{i(>ya^, sent to him with the inquiry. Art thou he that a/tould come, 
(epxAfi^yoc) ^ Jesus, in proof of the affirmative, merdy ajipealed 
again to his miracles (Matt. xi. 2 ft', parall.). At the FcAst of Taber- 
nacles, which was celebrated by Jesus in Jemsalcm, many of the 
people believed on him, saying, in justification of their fiith, IVAen 
Christ Cometh, will he do viorc miracles than ihc^e lohich this 
vian hath done (John viL 31)? 

liut not only was it predetermined in the jwoular expectation 
that the Messiah should work mirnfclcs in general, — the particular 
kinds of miracles which he was to perform were fixed, abo ill 
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accordance with Old Testament types and declarations. Moses 
di3[x>nsed meat and drink to tlie people in a supernatural manner 
(Exod. xvi. 17): the same was expected, as llic rabbins explicitly 
say, from tlic ilej?sialu At the prayer of Elisha, eyes were in one 
case closed, in another, opened supcmaturally (2 Kings vi.) : the 
Messiah also was to open the eyes of the blind. By tins prophet 
and his master, even tlic dead liad been raised (1 Kings xvii, ; 
2 Kings iv.) : liencc to tlie Messiah also power over death could not 
be wanting.* Among (lie propliecics, IsaL xxxv. 5, 6 (comp. xlii. 7) 
was esjiecially influential in fomiing tliis portion of the messianic 
idea- It is here said of the messianic times : Then shall the eyes 
of the blind be opened and (he ears of the deaf uiutnppcd; then, 
shall the lame man leap as a hart, and tfm tontfue of the dumb 
shall sing. Tlicse words, it is true, stand in Isaiali in a figurative 
connexion, but tliey were early understood literally, as is evident 
from the circumstance that Jesus describes his miracles to the 
messengers of John (Matt. xi. 5) with an obvious alhision to this 
prophetic passage. 

Jesus, in so far as he had given himself out and was believed 
to be the Messiah, or even merely a propliet, had to meet this 
expectation when, according to several passages already considered 
(IMatt. xti. 3S ; xvi. 1. paralL), his Pharisaic enemies required a 
sign from him ; when, after t!ie violent expulsion of the traders 
and money-changers from the Temple, the Jews desired from hira 
a sign that should legitimate suck an assumption of authority 
(John ii. 18); and when the people in the synagogue of Cnpeniaum, 
on liis requiring faith in himself as the sent of God, made it a 
condition of this faitli that he siioukl show them a sign (John vi. 30). 

According to the Cio.«pels, Jesus more than satisfied this demand 
made by his colemporarics on the Slcssiah. Not only does a con- 
siderable pari of tlic evangelical narratives consist of descriptions 
of iiis miracles; not only did liis disciples after his death especially 
call to their own reincnibrancc and to that of the Jews tlic ivvdiiu^ 
{mii'udcs) aTjjUia (A'/y/w) and Ttpara (^ironderti) wrought by him (Acts 
ii. 22 ; comp. Luke xxiv. li>) : but the people also were, even during 
his life, so well satisfied with this aspect of his character that many 
believed on him in consequence (John ii. i?3; comp. vi. 2), contrasted 
him with (lie Bsipfist wlio gave no sign (John x. 41), and even be- 
lieved that he would not be surpassed in tliis respect by the future 
Messiah (John vii. 31). The above demands of a sign do not appear 
to prove tJiiit Jesus had pcrfonned no miracles, csjKicialJy as several 
of them occur immediately after important miracles, e. g., after the 
cure of a demoniac, Jilalt. xii. 38 ; and after the feeding of the five 
thousand, John vi. '6<J. This position indeed crejitcs a difliculty, for 
how the Jews could deny to these two acts tlie character of proper 
signs it is not easy to understand ; (lie power of expelling demons, 
in particular, being rated very Iiighly (Luke x. 17). The sign do- 
* See llie ralibinical puMgCB qautcJ. 
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manded on these two occasions must therefore be more precisely 
defined according to Luke xi. 16 (comp. l^fatt. xvi. 1; Markviii. 11), 
as a si^n from heaven., ajjfielov i^ ovpavov, and we must understand 
it to be the 8]>ccifically messianic sl^n of the Son of Man in heaven, 
OTjfieiov Tov vlov -oi) drOourcov kv rw oiipavut (Matt. xxiv. 30). If how- 
ever it be ])rcfen"ed to sever the connexion between tlieso demands 
of a sign and the foregoing miracles, it is possible lliat Jcsuii may 
have wrought numoroiis miracles, and yet that sonic hostile Phari- 
sees, who had not happened to be eye-witnesses of any of them, 
may still have desired to sec one for themselves. 

That Jesus censures the seeking for miracles (John iv. 48) and 
refuses to comply with any one of the demands for a sign, does not 
in itself prove lliat lie miglit not have voluntarily worked miracles 
in other cases, wJicn they appeared to him to be more seasonable. 
When in relation to the demand of the Pharisees, Mai'k viii. 12, lie 
declares that tliere shall be no sign given to this generation^ t^ ytve^ 
Tov-T/, or Matt. xii. 39 f.; xvi. 4; Luke xi. 29 f., tliat there shall 
no sign be given to it but the gitjn of Jnnah the prophet, it would 
appear that by this generation yci'ea, which in JIatthcw and Luke 
h« characterizes as evil and adulterous, he couM only mean the 
Pharisaic part of his co temporaries who were liostile to him, and 
that he intended to declare, that to these should be granted cither 
no sign at all, or merely the sign of Jonas, that ia, as he interprets 
it in Matthew, the miracle of his resurrection, or as modem exposi- 
tors think, the impressive manifestation of his person and teaching. 
But if we take the words ov do6t]aerax airri) in the sense that his 
enemies were to obtain no sign from him, we encounter two diffi- 
culties: on the one hand, things nmst have chanced singularly if 
among the many miracles wrought by Jesus in the greatest publicity, 
not one fell under the observation of Pliarisces (moreover Matt. xii. 
24 f. parall. contradicts this, for there Pharisees are plainly supposed 
to be present at the cure of the blind and dumb demoniac) ; on the 
otiter lumd, if signs personally witnessed are here intended, the ene- 
mies of Jesus certainly did not see his resuriTction, or his person 
after he was risen, llence the above declaration cannot well mean 
merely that his enemies should be excluded from an actual sight of 
his miracles. Therc is yet another exjiedient, namely, to suppjac 
that the expression ov doOijoerai avTfj refers to a sign which should 
conduce to the good of the subject of which it is predicated: but all 
♦ lie miracles of Jesus happened equally with his original mission .^nd 
his resurrection at once for the benefit of that subject and the con- 
trary, namely, in their object for its bencHt, in their result not so. 
Nothing therefore remains but to understand the yei'eo of the co- 
temporaries of Jesus generally, and the iiioadat to refer to observa- 
tion generally, mediate or innncdiate : »o that thus Jcbus would 
appear to have here repudiated the working of miracles in general. 
This is not very consistent with the numerous narratives of mir- 
acles in the Gospels, but it accords fully with the fact that in the 
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preaching and epistlea of the apostles, a couple of general uoticca 
excepted (Acts ii. 22 ; x. 38 f.), ihc nuraclos of Jcsiw iipiwar to be 
unknown, and everything is built on Jiis resuiTCCtion : on whicli the 
remark may be ventured that it could neither liavc been so unex- 
pected nor could it have fonned so definite an epoch, it' Jesus had 
previously raised more than one dead person, and had wrought the 
most transcendent miracles of all kinds. Tliis then is the question: 
Ougiit wc, on account of the evangelical narratives of miracles, to 
explain away that expression of Jesus, or doubt is authenticity ; or 
ought we not, rather, on the strength of tiiat declaration, and the 
silence of the ajiostolic writings, to become distrustful of the numer- 
ous histories of miracles in the Gospels ? 

This can oidy be decided by a close examination of these narrar- 
tives, among whicli, for a rcasoti that will be obvioua hereafter, we 
give the precedeucc to the expulsions of demons. 



§ 92. THE DEMUMIACS, COXSIDEKED UENERALLV. 

While in the fourth gospel, tiie expressions daijidfiov ix^^ to 
have a deiiwn^ and iatftovi^ofuro^, btinrj a deuionun:, ap[>ear no- 
where except in the accusations of the Jews against Jesus, and aa 
parallels to fiatveaOiu^ to be mad (viii. 4b f. ; x. 20 f. ; conip. Slark 
iii. 22, 30 ; Matt. xi. 18) : the synoptists may be said to represent 
demoniacs as the most fi-equent objects of tlic curative powers of 
Jesus. When they descri'je the commencement of his nihiistry in 
Galilee, they give the demoniacs Smuovti^ojiivav^'* a prominent place 
among the sufibrei-s wliom Jesus Jicatcd (Matt. iv. 24; JIark i. 34), 
and in all their suuiniary notices of the ministry of Jusus in certain 
districts, demoniacs jilay a chief part (Matt. viii. It) f. ; Mark i. 39 ; 
iii. 11 f. ; Luke vi. IS). The jwwcr to east out devils is before any 
tiling else imparted by Jesus to liis disciples (Matt. x. 1, 8; Mark 
iii. 15; vi. 7 ; Luke ix. 1), who to their great joy succeed in using 
it according to tlieir wishes (Luke x. 17, 2(J ; Mark vi. 13), 

Besides these summary notices, however, sesoral cures of de- 
moniacs arc narrated to us in detail, so that we win form a tolerably 
accurate idcii of their peculiar condition. In the one whose cure in 
the synagogue at Capeniaum is given by the evangelists as the first 
of this kind (Mark i. 23 91. ; Luke iv. 33 ft".), wc tind, on the one 
hand, a di.sturbnuce of the self-eonsciousnctss, causing tlie pos^jcssed 
individuals to Bjieak in the person of the demon, which appears also 
in other demoniacs, as for example, the Gad:ireiies (Matt. viii. 29 f. 
parall.); on tlic other hand, spasms and convulsions with savage 
cries. This spasmodic state has, in tlie demoniac who is also callc<l 
a lunatic (Matt. xvii. 14 IF. parall.), rcjichcd liic stage of manifest 
epilepsy; for sudden fulls, often in dangerous places, cries, gnasliiug 

* That the et7.i!vtai^fiivoi B.<s(iditte<1 wttli them liy Matlbcvr are only a particular 
■peclet ordvnioiiiiics, wh<»!! tiuiUil)' appvHrL'd lu tic governed l>y the chmij^es of the niuon, 
b proved hy Mutt. xvii. 14 IC ubcrv a tiu^i'Mn' i« expcUuJ from n atXivut^afievot. 
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of the teeth, and foaming, are known symptoms of tliat malady." 
The other aspect of the demoniacal state, namely, tlie disturliance 
of the 8elt-conscioiisne33, amounts in tlic demoniac of Gada.ra, by 
whose lips a demon, or ratlicr a plurality of these c\"il spirits, speaks 
as a subject, to misantliropic madness, with attacks of maniacal 
fury against himself and others. t Moreover, not only the insane 
and epdeptic, but the dumb (Matt. ix. .32 ; Luke xi. 14 ; Matt. xiL 
22, the dumb (U'lncniac is also blind) and those suffering from a 
gouty contraction of the body (Luke xliL 11 ff.), are by the evaogc- 
lists desigjiated more or less precisely as demoniacs. 

The idea of these sufferers presupposed in the gospels and shared 
by their authors, is that a wicked, unclean spirit {dat^viov, TTveifui 
dKoOaprov) or several, have taken possession of them (lience tlieir 
condition U described by the expressions Satftoriov, cxetv, daiiiovi- 
^eaOai, fo have a dernori, to be a dtvroiilac), speak tluough their or- 
gans, (thus ilatt. viii. 31, oi daiftoi'eg napeKaXovv avrbv Xtyovrt^,) and 
put their limbs in motion at pleasure, (thus Blark ix. 20, rb irvtvfui 
loTTiipa^rf avTbt\\ until, forcibly expelled by a cui'C, they depai-t from 
the patient (eKfiakketv, i^tpx^aOac). According to the representation 
of the evangelists, Jesus also held this view of the matter. It is true 
that when, as a means of liberating the possessed, he adtlrcsscs the 
demons within them (as in Mark ix. 25; Matt. viii. 32; Luke iv. 
35), we might with Paulusf regard this as a mode of entering into 
the fixed idea of these more or less ins.me persons, it being the part 
of a jisyehieal physician, if he woidd produce any effect, to accommo- 
date himself to this idea, however strongly he may in rcaUty be con- 
>Tnccd of its groundlessness. But this is not all; Jesus, even m his 
private conversations with his disciples, not only says nothing calcu- 
lated to undermine the notion of demoniacal |)osscs3ion, but rather 
speaks rc[)eated]y on a supposition of its trutii; as e. g. in Matt, x- 8, 
where he gives the commission. Cast out dcvilif; in l^uke x. 18 ff. ; 
and especiailly in Matt. xvii. 21, parall., where he says, 27tw kind 
goeth net out but by prayer and fasting. Again, in a purely the- 
oretical discourse, perhaps also in the more intimate circle of Ids dis- 
ciples, Jesus gives a description quite accordant witli the idea of iiis 
cotemporaries of the departure of the unclean spirit, his wandering 
in the wildenicss, and his return with a reinfbrecnicnt (Matt. xii. 
43 ff.). With these facts before us, the attempt made by gcncndly 
unprejudiced inq^uirers, such as Winer,§ to show tlutt Jesus <Ud not 
share the popular opinion on demonical jjossession, but merely ae- 
eommodated his language to their understanding, appeal's to us a 
mere adjustment of his ideas by our own. A closer examination of 
the last-mentioned passiigc will sulhcc to remove every thought of a 
mere accommodation on the part of Jesus. It is true that commen- 
tators liave sought to evade all that is conclusive in this passage, by 

* Coinparo tike psuAg«s of ancient phy*!i'iiii)!i, a|i. Winer, bilfL Ri'altvOrUirUuch, 1, 
B- 101. \ Kabliniciil sod ulli«r paa>agf>, ap. Winc-r, at sup. & liiJ. { Kxjs^;. Haodb. 
i. b. a 475; comp. Hanc, L J, S. tW. $ Lit nip. & 191. 
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interpreting it figuratively, or even aa'a parable,* in every explana- 
tion of which (if we set asiJc snch as that given by Olshausenf after 
Calmet,) the essential idea is, that superficial conversion to the cauae 
of Jesus is followed by a relapse into aggravated sin.| But, I would 
fain know, wliat justitics us in abandoning titc literal interpretation 
of this discourse ? In the jiropositions tliemsclves there is no indi- 
cation of a figurative meaning, nor is it rendered probable by the 
general style of teaching used by Jesus, for he nowhere else presents 
moral relations in the garb of dcinouiacal conditions : on the con- 
trary, whenever he sjxiaks, as here, of the dcjmrture of evil spirits, 
e. g. in llatt. xviL 21, he evidently intends to be understood lite- 
rally. But does the context favour a figurative interpretation ? 
Luke (xi. 24 fC.) places the discourse in question after the defence 
of Jesus against the Pharisaic accusation, tliat he cast out devils by 
Beelzebub : a position which is undoubtedly erroneous, as we have 
seen, but which is a proof that he at least understood Jesus to speak 
literally — of real demons. JIatthew also places the discourse near 
to the above accusation and defence, but he insei-ts between them 
the demand of a ."ign, together with its refusal, and he makes Jesus 
conclude with the aj)phcation, J^ven so sfiall it be aho unto this 
wicked gaieratioff. Tliis addition, it is true, gives tlie discourse a 
figurative application to the moral and religious condition of his co- 
temporaries, but only thus: Jesus intonde<l the foregoing description 
of the expelled and returning demon literally, though he made a sec- 
ondary use of tlii.^ event as an image of tlic moral condition of his 
cotcmjKjraries. At any rate Luke, who has not the same addition, 
gives the discomsc of Jesus, to use the expression of Paulus, as a 
warning against demoniacal relapses. That the majority of theo- 
logians in the present day, without decided s\ip|)ort on the jiart of 
Jlatthew, and in decided contradiction to f^uke, advocate the merely 
figurative inlcrprctation of this passage, aptK?ars to be foumled in an 
aversion to ascribe to Jesus so strongly devcloiwd a dernoKology, as 
lies in his words literally understood. But this is not to be avoided, 
even leaving the above passage out of consideration. In Matt. xii. 
25 f. 2y, Jesus sjveaks of a kingdom and household of the devil, in 
a manner whicli obviously outsteps tiic domain of the merely figur- 
ative; but above all, the passage already quoted, Luke x. 18 — 20, 
is of such a nature as to coniptl even Paulus, who is generally so 
fond of lending to the hallowed personages of primitive Christian 
history the views of the present age, to admit that the kingdom of 
Satan was not merely a symbol of evil to Jesus, and that he believed 
in actual demoniacal possession. For he says \qtj justly, that as 
Josus here speaks, not to the patient or io the people, but to those 
who themselves, according to his instructions, cured demoniacs, his 

* Gratz, Conim. i. Mal(h. 8. 61.'.. f B- Cwtniii. I, S. 424. AccordinB \» ibio, Ibu 
passage reUtv$ tu ihe Jewi»h people, who before \\\<i I'xilt; were posst-nseil \>y ihp davil ia 
th« form of idolatry, and aftcrwarHH in the worse form of rharisaisni. % l"liu» Frilucbo, 
in Mstdi. p. 447. 
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words are tiot to be explained as a mere accommodation, when be 
confirms their belief tii.-it the irpiriis are subject unto them, anil 
describes their capability of curing the malady in question, as a 
power over \h<ii power of the enemy * In answer also to the repug- 
nance of those wit!i whose enlightenment a belief in demoniacal pos- 
session is inconsistent, to admit that Jesus held that belief, the same 
theologian justly observes that the most distinguished mind may re- 
tain a fidse idea, prevalent among liis cotemporanes, if it happen to 
lie ont of his pecuHar sphere of thouglit.f 

Some light is thrown on the evangelical conception of the de- 
moniacs, by the opinions on this subject which we find in writers 
more or less cotcnjjiorar}'. The general idea that evil spirits had in- 
fluence on men, producing melancholy, insanity, and epilepsy, was 
early prevalent among the GrecksJ as well as the Hebrews : § but 
the more distinct idea that evil spirits entered into the human body 
and took possession of its members was not developed mitil a con- 
siderably later [>eriod, and was a consequence of the dissemination 
of tlie oriental, particularly the Persian pneumatology among both 
Hebrews and Greeks. || Hence we tind in Joscphus the expressions 
dainQvia rdlg ^watv tladv6iiEva,'!, eyKaOE^o^rt'a** (iletnons entering into 
the living, settling themselves there)^ and the same ideas in Lucianft 
and Philostratus.JJ 

Of the nature and origin of these spirits nothing is expressly 
stated in the gospels, except that they belong to the household of 
Satan (Matt. xii. 2(J tf. parall.), whence the acts of one of them are 
directly ascribed to Satan (Luke xiii. 16.). But from Josephu3,§§ 
Justin Martyr|[|| and Philo3tratu3,T^ with whom rabbinical writings 
agreei***wc learn that these demons were the disembodied souls of 
wicked men ; and moilcrn theologians have not scrupled to attribute 
this opinion on tiicir origin to the New Testament also.ttt Justin 



• Exeg. n«mll.. 2. S. :•(!«. \ Ul »ui^ I. B. S. 4S3, 2, S. OC. J Hen™ the wordi 
6aifiaviiv. Kanodatftai-av wi<rt! UAcit Aft synonvmous with fit/My\it7MY, fxaivso^ai. Hippocrates 
had to coiiilial tliu i)|iiaiau that epilepjiy vf»a the efTvct of Uvniouiuil iiitlufucr. Vid. Wet- 
6l«iu, S. 282 IT. 

§ Ia'I tlic riMidor compara the n'ri"' Tiin n?"1 n^l, whfcli nude Sanl melaDvbol/, 
I Sonu ivi. 14. It* influence on Saul U expressed by 'tnrra | VUL CreuMr, Sym- 
l«>lik, .1, S. «!) f. ; llanr, Api.Ilnniua von TyniU and Christiis, .S. U4. ^ Ilcll. jud. vli. 
vl. 3. •* Antiq. vi. xi. 2. On the »t«H! of SauL ft Philop4<>ud. IG. §J Vita 
ApoUun. iv. 20, 2.'i, ootnp. Baiir, ul sup. S, 38 f. 42. Kvn Aristotle npt-aka of do/'/ww rivi 
j'cvo^iivoif «[aro.i;(i<c.<l(''niiritb. I6G, «d. B^rkk. ^{ I't tup. bi-Il.j.: Tayupiui}M<iin/aiai/idvta^— 
Tuviipuv loTiv ttv^puTTUv irvn'^aru, raii ^uoni Woduo/uTO uoJ aniioiTa Tint lioi^tiaf f^ 
jryxavovTaf. |) y A|x>lL i. IH. %% I'l sup. iii. 38. *** Vid. Eiscnnienger, cntdeOitM 
Judentlium. 2. S. 4.-i7. +t+ Pjulna, exeg. Handb. 2, S. .IK ; I.. J. I, a, S. 217. He 
appeals in svipport of this to Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod, on hearing of the miracles of Je- 
•lu, »ayf : It it John /V linplitl, h' it rijirnfrom Ikf dtad In thi* cxpn-ssion I'aului finds 
tlw rabbinical opinion of thi- -i'-''5 which i» distinct from that of the iu^j or Iraninu* 
^ration of aouU properly ao callott, ((hit ia, the pa.«.«agc of disemljodied aunls into tha 
bodies of infants, whilp in the pmtv!i!i of formation, ) ami accurdin); tiv wlii< h ih« aoul of a 
dead person might unito it«elf to that of a living one, and add to itt |M<wer (vid, Eiocn- 
mec^T 2, S. 80 IT) IJut, as Frit>.-»«he, and others have shown, the word ifjipHi) refera U 
an actual reaurrcctivn of the Uapti.it, and not to this rabbinical notion ; which, mor«ov«r 
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and the Rabbins more nearly particularize, aa spirita that torment 
tiie living, the HOtils of the giants, the offspring ot" tliosc angel? wli9 
allied tlieinsdvcs to the daughters ol' men ; the rabbins turtlier add 
the eouls of thcjc who jjcriuhcd in the deluge, and of those who par- 
ticipated in building the tower of BaWl ;• and with this agree Uic 
Clementine Honiilios, for according to them also, these souls of tlie 
giants having become demons, seek to attach thcmsclvca, i\a the 
stronger, to liuinau soul:?, and to inhabit human bodics.t As, how- 
ever, in the coutiiiualion of the passage tirst cited, Justin endeavours 
to convince the heathens of immortality from their own ideas, the 
opinion which he there expresses, of demons being the souU of the 
departed in general, can scarcely be regarded as his, csj)ecially a3 
Ills pupil Tatian expressly declares himself against it ;t while Jo- 
scphus afiorJs no criterion as to the latent idea of the New Testa- 
ment, since his (J reek education renders it very uncertain Avhether he 
presents the doctrine of demoniaad [X)83ession in its original Jewisli, 
or in a Crrccian form. If it ninst be admitted that the Hebrews 
owed their doctrine of demons to Persia, we know that the Devcs 
of the Zend my tLology were originally and essentially wicked beings, 
existing prior to tlic human race; of these two characteristics, He- 
braism as such might be induced to expunge the (firmer, wliieh per- 
tained to Duahsm, but could have no reason for rejecting the latter. 
Accordiugtv, ill the Hebrew view, the demons were the fallen angels 
of Gen. vi., the soids of their offspring the giants, and of the great 
criminals before and immediately after the dclup>, whom the popular 
imagination graiUialty niiignilied into superhuman beings. But in 
the ideas of the Hebrews, there lay no motive for descending beyond 
the circle of these souls, who might be conceived to form the court 
of Satan. Such a motive was only engendered by the union of the 
Grwco-roman culture witli the Hebraic: the former had no Satan, 
and conserjuontly no retinue of spirits devoted to liis service, but it 
had an abundance of Manes, Lcmurcs, and the like, — all names for 
disembodied souls tliat disquieted the living. Now, the coTnbin.a- 
tion of these Gra^co-ronmn ideas with the above-mentioned Jewish 
ones, seems to have been the source of the dcmonology of .Jo^eplms, 
of Justin, and al^^o of the later rabbins: but it docs not follow that 
the same mixed vit-vv belongs to the New Testament, llatlier, as 
this Griecised form of the doctrine in question is riowlicrc positively 
put forth by the evangelical WTitcrs, while on ihc contrary the de- 
mons are in some pas.^agcs represented as tlic household of Satan : 
there is notliing to contravene the inference to be drawn from the 
unmixcdly Jewish character of thought which reigns in the synop- 

evcn were it implied, U totally differeni from thiit of dtfmonic'4l possession. Here it ■would 
be a (>iH>i] rpiril « ho liud i'Ulvn.Hl jatoa prophet fur the xlreiij^tJiiniini; or his pow«r«, B9 
Bocording to a Jultr .li-wi.h Uka tiie suul of Seih va* uiiitL'il lo tlut uf Mow.^, aiiJ attain 
the wills of MosL's ami A.ircn to that of Sainurl (KlAtnmiii(;:t'r. ut snp }; Uit from tliis it 
would l>y D I tiiciins f'.ill.m , ttiat it was po<«(ile fjr wi.-k< d itjiirits tn t-iitcr into the living. 
• Juilia. Apol. iL ."i. Eiacniufiiijer, ut sup. f Uuiiiil. viii. IS t. ; is. 9 f. J Onit, 
ecmtiu lirieou, Id. 
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Ileal gos]>cls on all other subjects (apart from Christian modifica- 
lions); namely, that wc must attribute to them tlie pure and original 
Jewish conception of the doctrine of demons. 

It is well known that the older theology, moved by a regard for 
the authority of Jesus and the evangelists, espoused the belief in the 
reality of demoniacal possession. The new thcologj', on the con- 
trary, especially since tlic lime of Svmler,' in consideration of the 
similarity between the condition of the demoniac3 in the New Tcs- 
tamejit and many natuiully diseased subjects of our own day, has 
begun to i-efer the malady of the former also to natural causes, and 
to ascrilK- the cvangelic;d supposition of supernatural causes, to the 

Iircjudieos of that age. In iiiodci*n days, on the occurrence of cpi- 
cpsy, insanity, and es^en a disturbance of the self-consciousness re- 
sembling the condition of the jwssessed described in the New Tes- 
tament, it is no longer the custom to necoimt for them by tlie sujv 
position of demoniacal influence: and tlie reason of this seems to 
be, partly that the advancement in tlie knowledge of nature and of 
mind has placed at command a wider range of facts and analogies, 
which may serve to explain the abo\c conditions naturally; partly 
that the contradiction, involved in the idea of demoniacal possession, 
is beginning to be at least dimly jKrccived. For, — apirt from the 
difficulties which the notion of the existence of a devil and demons 
entails, — whatever theory' may be held as to the relation between 
the self-consciousness and the bodily organs, it remains absolutely 
inconceivable how the union between the two could be so f;ir dis- 
solved, that a foreign self-consciousness could gain an entrance, 
thrust out that which belonged to the organism, and usuq) its place. 
Hence for every one who at once regards actual ]>hcnomcna with 
enlightened eyes, and the New Testament narratives with orthodox 
ones, there results the contradiction, that what noAV proceeds from 
natund causes, most in the time of Jesus have been caused sujior- 
natu rally. 

In order to remove this inconceivable difference between the 
conditions of one age and another, avoiding at the same time any 
imputation on the New Testament, Olshaust^n, whom we may fairly 
take as the representative of titc njystical theology and philosophy 
of the present d.iy, denies both that all states of the kind in ques- 
tion have now a natural cause, and that they had in the time of Jiy 
8us invariably a supernatural cause. With resi>cct to our own time 
he ask.*, if the apostles were to enter our mau-houses, how would 
they name many of the inmates? We answer, they would to a cer- 
tainty name many of tiicm demoniacs, by reason of their jxirticipa- 
tion in the ideas of their pcojile and their age, not by reason of their 
a]K>stolic illumination ; and the official who acted as their conductor 



• Sec his Ciimtmfnlulh Je dirmimi'ifii jH>^um I'a A', T.Jit menfto, and liis minute con- 
sidMUtlon of iIiMiivoicsl ciici.-*. ^o r«rl^ as thv liinv of Origrn, |ihy»ii-iunit ^ve natural 
txplanalioim of ttio *Ule of thuae (uppMed to IM fo$t»teJi, Orig. ia Mattli. xvii. 15. 

f It. Comm. I, S. 3tl(h Anva. 
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would very properly enficavour to set them right : whfttcvcr namci 
therefore they might give to tlie inmates of our asyhimA, our conclo- 
siona as to the naturalness of the disorders of those inmates would 
not be at all affected- With respect to the time of Jcsua, thia theo- 
logian maintains that the same fonna of disease were, even by the 
Jews, in one case held demoniacal, in another not so, according to 
the difference in their origin: for example, one who iiad become in- 
sane through an organic disorder of the brain, or dumb through an 
injury of the tongue, was not looked on as a demoniac, but only 
those^ the cause of whose condition was more or less psychical. Of 
such a distinction in the time of Jesus, Olshausen is manifestly 
bound to give us insfHiices. Whence could the ,Jews of that age 
have acquired their knowledge of tlic latent natural causes of these 
conditions — whence the criterion by wliich to distinguisli an insanity 
or imbecility originating in a maltbrmation of the brain, from one 
purely psychical ? Was not their observation limited to outward 
phenomena, and those of the coarsest character? The nature of tlieir 
distinctions seems to be this: the state of an epileptic with his sud- 
den falls an<l convulsions, or of a maniac in his drliriuni, csjxjcially 
if, from the reaction of the popular idea resjiecting himself he speaks 
in the person of another, seems to jx»int to an external influence 
which governs him ; and consequently, so soon as flie belief in de- 
moniacal possession existed among the j)ooplc, all }<iicl> states were 
refened to this cause, as we find them to be in the New Testament: 
whereas in dumbness and gouty contraction or lameness, the influence 
of an external power is Iciis decidedly indicated, so that these afflic- 
tions were at one time ascribed to a possessing demon, at another 
not 80. Of the former case wc find an example in the dumb per- 
sons already mentioned, Matt. ix. 32; xii. 22, and iiv the woman 
who was bow'^ down., Luke xiii. 11; of the latter, in the man who 
was deaf and had an impediment in his s()cech, JIark vii. 32 ff., 
and in the many paralytics mentioned in the gosj)els. The decision 
for the one opinion or the other was however certainly not founded 
on an investigation into the origin of the disease, but solely on its 
external syniptoma. If then the Jews, and witli them the evange- 
lists, referred the two chief cla-sses of tlrese conditions to demoniacal 
influence, there remains for him who believes himself bound by their 
opinion, without choosing to shut out the lights of modern science, 
the glaring Inconsistency of considering tiic same diseases as in one 
age natural, in anotlier supernatural. 

But the most formidable difficulty for OIs!iauscn, in his attempted 
mediation between the Judaicnl denionology ol' the New Testament 
and the intelligence of our oivn day, arises from the inlhicuce of the 
latter on lita own mind — an influence vvhich renders him adverse to 
the idea of jjcrsonnl demons. This theologian, initiated in the philo- 
sophy of the present agCT endea%'Ours to resolve llie host of demons, 
wliich in the New Testament arc rcgjirded as distinct imlividuals, 
into a system of omanaliona, forming the continuity of a single sub- 
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stance, wliicli indeed sends forth from itself separate powers, not, 
however to subsist as inJejTcndent individuals, but to return aa 
accidents into the unity of the substance. This cast of tljouglit wc 
have already obser\'cd in the opinions of OUliauscn concerning 
angels, and it ajipears still more decidedly in hid dcmonolog)*. Per- 
sonal demons are too repugnant, and as Olahausen liimself expresses 
it,* the comprehension of two subjects in one individual is too in- 
conceivable, to find a ready acceptation. Hence it is everywhere 
with vague generality that a kingdom of evil and darkness is spoken 
of; and though a personal prince is given to it, its demons aiv un- 
derstood to be mere effluxes and operations, by which the evil prin- 
ciple manifests itself. But the most vulnerable poist of Olslianscn's 
opinion concerning demons is this: it is too much for him to believe 
that Jesus asked ihe name of the demon in the Gadai-enc ; since he 
himself doubts the jwrsonality of those emanations of the kingdom 
of darkness, it cannot, he tliinks, have been thus decidedly supposed 
by Christ ; — lieucc he understands the question, What u thy nunt^f 
(Mark v. 9.) to be addressed, not to the demon, but to the man,t 
plainly in opposition to the whole context, for the answer, Z>eyion, 
apix?ars to be in no degree the result of a misunderstanding, but tlie 
right answer — the one expected by Jesus. 

If, however, the demons are, according to Olshausen's opinion, 
impersonal powers, that which guides them and determines ihcir 
various functions is the law which governs the kingdom of darknc,?s 
in relation to the kingdom of light. On this theory, the worse a 
man is morally, the closer must be the connexion between him and 
the kingdom of evil, and the closest conceivable coimcxion — tlie 
entrance of the power of darkness into the personality of the man, 
i. e. jK)ssession — must always occur in the most wicked. But his- 
toriadly this is not so : the demoniacs in the gospels appeiir to bo 
sinners only in the sense that all sick persona need forgiveness of 
sins ; and the greatest sinners (Judas for example) are spared the 
infliction of possession. The common opinion, with its personal 
demons, escajws this contradiction. It is true that this opinion also, 
aa we find for instance in the Clementine Homilies, firmly main- 
tains it to be by sin only that man subjects himself to the ingress 
of the demon;} but here there is yet scope for the individual will 
of the demon, who often, from motives not to be calculated, passes 
by the worst, and holds in chase the less wicked. § On the contrary, 
if the demons arc considci"ed, as by (Jlshausen, to be flie actions of 
the power of e\nl in its relation to the power of goodness ; this rela- 
tion being regulated by laws, eveiy tiling arbitrary and accidental 
is excluded. Hence it evidently costs that theologian some pains 
to disprove the consequence, that according to his theory the pos- 



• 8. 395 f. t S. 303, after the example of Paulua, cxeg. Ilandbacb, I . B. S. 474. 
\ Homil. viii. lU. { Thus Asmodeui. chooi>cs Sara and her hiiAltaad aa oijvcts of tormml 
Mid destruction, not because either the fomter or the Inttcr were iMriicaUrly widusd, but 
becaiue Sara'* beauty attracted him. ToU ri. 12 — In. 
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Bessed muat always bo the most wicked. Proceeding tVoui the sj^ 
parent contest of two powers in tJic demoniacs, he adopts the posi- 
tion that the state of demonical possession docs not appear in those 
who entirely give tliemselves up to evil, and thus naijitain an in- 
ternal unity of disposition, but only in tliose in whom there exists 
a struggle against si»,* In that case, however, tlie above state, 
being reduced to a purely moral phenomenon, must api)ear tiir more 
fiequently ; evciy violent inward struggle must manifest itself under 
this form, and especially those who ult innately give tiicmsclvea up 
to evil must, before arriving at this jK>iut, pass through a period of 
conflict, that is of possession. Olshauscn therefore adds a physical 
condition, namely, that the prc'i^ndcrancc of evil in the man must 
have weakened his corporeal organisjation, particularly tlie nervous 
system, before he can become susceptible of the demoniacal state. 
But since such disorders of the nervous systcnj may occur without 
any moral fault, wliodoca not sec that the state wiiich it is intended 
to ascribe to demoniacal power as its projier source, is thus ret'crred 
chiefly to natural causes, and that thcrcforo the argument defeats 
its own object ? Hence Olsliauscn quickly turns away from this side 
of the question, and lingers on tiie coinparison of the Aaiftoftl^oftev^ 
{(hmoniac) with the itovripb^ [icickecT); whereas he ought rather to 
compare tlic former with the epileptic and insane, for it is only by 
this mc.ins that any ligiit can be thrown on the nature of possession. 
This shifting of the question from the ground of physiology and 
psychology to that of morality and religion, renders the discussion 
concerning the demoniacs, one of the most useless which Olshauaen's 
work contains-t 

Let U3 then relinquish the ungrateful attempt to modernize the 
New Testament conception of the demoniacs, or to judaize our mod- 
ern ideas; — lot us rather, in relation to this subject, understand the 
statements of tlic New Testament as simply as they arc given, 
without allowing our investigations to be restricted by the ideas 
therein presented, which belonged to the age and nation of its 
writers. J 

The method adopted for the cure of the demoniacal state was, 
esjiccially among (he Jews, in coiifonnity with what we have ascer- 
tained to have been tlic itlca of its natnre. The cause of the malady 
was not sujjposcd to be, as in natural diseases, an inuMjrsoiial object 
or condition, such as an impure fluid, a morbid excitement or de- 
bility, but a self-conscious being; hence it was treated, not mechani- 
cally or chemically, but logically, i. c. by wonls. The demon was 
enjoined to depart; and to give effect to this injanctiou, it was 
coujilcd witli the names of beings who were believed to have power 
over demons. Ilence tlie main instrument against demoniacal pos- 



* S. 294. f It fills S. 289—298. I I liive endeavoured to prwcnl litslps towards 
* scientific conception at Ihe. states in question in B«Tpral essays, which arc now Inoirpo 
nted in iny Charakteristikca u. Kritiken. Coup. Wirtb, Tlworie dct Soamambtilismas, 
8. 311 K 
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seBaion was conjuration,* either in the name of God, or of angels, 
or of some other potent being, e. g. the Messiali (Acts xix. 13), 
with certain forms which were said to be derived from Solomon.f 
In addition to tliis, cciiain roots,! stones, § fumigations and amulets || 
were used, in obedience to traditions likewise believed to have been 
handed down from Solomon. Now as the cause of the malady was 
not seldom really a psychical one, or at le;i?t one lying in the ner- 
vous system, which may be acted on to an mcalculainc extent by 
moral instrumenlalily, this psychological treatment was not alto- 
gether illusory; for by exciting in the patient the belief that llie 
demon by which he was j^)0sscssed, could not retain his hold before 
a form of conjuration, it might often effect tJie removal of the disorder- 
Jesus hi mseh" admits that the Jewish exorcists sometimes succeeded 
in working sucli cures (ilatt. xii. 27). But we read of Jesus that 
without conjuration by any other iKjwer, and without the appliance 
of any further means, he expelled the demons by his Avord. The 
most remarkable cures of this kind, of which the gospels inform us, 
wc are now about to examine. 



§ 93. CASES OF TUE EXPULSION OF DEMONS BY JESUS, CONSIDERED 

SINGLY. 

Amonu the circumstantial narratives which are giver ua in the 
three first gosijcls of cures wrouglit by Jesus on demoniacs, three 
are especially remarkable : the cure of a demoniac in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, tiiat of the Gadarenes possessed by a multitude of 
demons, and lajtly, that of the lunatic whom the di.sciplcs were un- 
able to cure. 

Ill John, the conversion of water into wine is the first miracle 
portbmied by Jesus after his return from the scene of his baptism 
into Galilee; but in Alark (i. 23 ff.) and Luke (iv. 33 ft".) the euro 
of a demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum has this position. 
Jesus had produced a deep impression by his leaching, when sud- 
denly, a demoniac who was present, cried out in the ciniracler of the 
demon that possesed him, that he would have nothing to do with 
him, that he knew him to be tho Blossiah who was come to destroy 
them — the demons ; whereupon Jesus commanded the demon to 
hold hia jicace and come out of the man, which happened amid erica 
and convulsions on the part of the demoniac, and to the great aston- 
ishment of the people at the power thus exhibited by Jesus. 

Here we might, with rationalistic comnientators, represent the 
case to ourselves thus: the demoniac, during a lucid interval, entered 
the synagogue, was impressed by the powerful discourse of Jesus, 
and overhearing one of the audience speak of him as the Slessiah, 
was seized witii the idea, that the unclean spirit by which he was 

* Sec the (MiMge quoted from Lacutn, pa^ 4r>7, note (ff). f Jo*.ph. Antiq. riti. 
I Joseph, ut lup. { Gittin, f. IxviL 2. || Justin. Mart. diiiL c Trvph. Ixxxv, 
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possessed, could not tuamtain itself in the presence of the hol^ Mea« 
siah ; whence he fell ijUo a paroxysm, and expressed liis awe of 
Jesus in tlie character of the demon. When Jesus perceived this, 
what was nions natural tlian tliat he should make use of the man's 
persuasion of his power, and command the demon to come out of 
him, thus laying hold of the maniac by his ti.\cd idea ; which, ac- 
cording to the Liws of mental hygiene, might very probably have a 
fiivourablc effect. It is under this view that Paulus regards the oc- 
casion as that on which the thought of u.^ing his messianic fame as 
a means of curing sucli sufferers, tirst occurred to Jesus.* 

But many difficulties oppose themselves to this natural conception 
of the case. The demoniac is supjwscd to leani that Jesus was the 
llessiaii fi-om the people in the s^Tiagogne. On this point the text 
is not merely silent, but decidedly contradicts such an opinion. The 
demon apeakijig through the man evidently proclaims his knowledge 
of the llessiahship of Jesus, in the words, oida ae rig el k. t. }.., not 
as information casually imparted by man, but as an intuition of his 
demoniacal nature. Further, when Jesus cries, Jlold thtj pcacn! 
he refers to what the demoji had just uttered concerning his mes- 
siahshiu; for it is related of Jesus tliat lie suflered not the demons 
to sp^ok because they knew him {Hark i. 34 ; Luke iv. 41), or be- 
cause they made him known (ilark iii. 12.). If tlien Jesus believed 
that by enjoining silence on the demon he could hinder the promul- 
gation of liis nicssiahship, he must have been of opinion, not that 
the demoniac liad heard something of it from the people in the syna- 
gogue, but contrariwise that the latter might Iwun it from the de- 
moniac; and lliLs accords with the fact, that at the time of the first 
appearance of Jesus, in which the evangelists place the occurrence, 
no one had yet thought of him as the Jl<js:siali. 

If it be a.skcd, how the demoniac could discover that Jesus was 
the iiessiali, apart from any external coiiinuuiieatioii, Olshausen 
presses into his service the pretcniaturally heightened activity of 
the nervous system, which, in demoniacs as in somnambules, shar- 
pens the prescnticnt power, and produces a kind of clear-sightedness, 
by means of which such a num might very well discern the impor- 
tance of Jesus as regarded the whole realm of spirits. The e\'an- 
gelical narralive, it is true, does not asciibc that knowledge to a 
power of the patient, but of tlic demon dwelling witliin him, and 
this is the only view consistent with the Jewish ideas of that jxiriod. 
The Messiah was to apjKjar, in order to overthrow the demoniacal 
kingdom [anokiaai r^aq, comp. 1 John iii. y ; Luke x. IS f.)t and to 
cast the devil and his angels into the lake of fire (llatt. xxv. 41 ; 
Rev. XX, 10.) :J it followed of course that the demons would recog- 
nize him who was to pass such a sentence ou them. § Tiiis, how- 

• Exeg. Hundl.. i. (i. 8. 422 ; L. J. I, «, & 128. 

+ Bilil. Coimii. i. 2'.Hi. \ C'onip. BerthoWt, Cliristol. Jud, %% 36 — 41. \ According 
to X'esiktu in Jalkut Scliitnoni ii. f. Iri. 3, (i. BerlliotJt, [i. 185.) Saun racognizci ia the 
lame mAmtcr (be pre-exiiling Meuiah at the foot t>t Ilia Uirone of Uod witti terror, u ha 
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ever, might be deducted, w an admixture of the opinion of the nar- 
rator, without ikniagc to the rest of the narrative; but it niuat first 
be granted admissible to ascribe so extensive a preaenticnt power 
to demoniacal subjects. Now, as it is in the highest degree improb- 
able tli.it a nervous patient, however intensely cxeited, should re- 
cognize Jesus as titc Alcssiah, at a time when he was not believed 
to be such by any one else, perhaps not even by liimself ; and as 
on the other hand this recognition of the Messiah by the demon so 
entirely agrees with the jwpular ideag ; — we must conjecture that on 
this point the evangelical tradition is not in perfect accordance with 
historical truth, but lias l>cen attuned to those ideas.* There was 
the more inducement to tliis, the more such a i-ccognition of Je- 
sua on the part of the demons would redound to his glory. As 
when adults disowned him, praise was prepared for him out of the 
mouth of baljcs (Matt. xxi. 10.) — as he was coiiviuced that if men 
were silent, the very stones would cry out (Luke xix. 40.) : so it 
must appear titting, that when hia people wliom he came to save 
■would not acknowledge him, he should have the involuntary homage 
of demons, whose testimony, since thoy had only ruin to expect from 
him, must be iniparlial, and from tlieir higher spiritual natuie^ was 
to be relied oa. 

In the above history of the cure of a demoniac, we have a CAse 
of the simplest kind; the cure of tlie possessed Gadarenes on the 
contrarj- (Matt. viii. 28 ff. ; Mark v. 1 ft' ; Luke viiL 2G ff.) Is a very 
complex one, for in this instance we have^ together with several di- 
vergencies of the evangelists, instead of one demon, many, and in- 
stead of a simple departure of these demons, their entrance into n 
herd of swine. 

After a stormy passage across the sci of Galilee to its eastern 
shore, Jesus meets, according to Mark and Luke, a demoniac who 
livc<l among the tombs,! and was subject to outbreaks of territic 
fury against himself J and others: according to Matthew, there were 
two. It is astonishing how long harrnoniats have resorted to miser- 
able expedients, such as that Mark and Luke mention only one be- 
cause he was particularly distinguished by wildiiess, or Matthew two, 
because lie included the attendant who guarded the maniac,§ rather 
than admit an essential ditieronce between the two narratives. Since 
this step has been gained, the preference has been given to the statc- 



fia me H omiirt genliltt i» infimum prarijiiftifMrxt ttt, * FritzacliL*, in Marc. p. 3u : /• 
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vid. rabbinical ps»fagf*, ap, Wctslcin. i Tbc aotiun that tbu cattiiii; hiuuelf wilb (toae4 
whit'h Mark aicribea to th(! demoniac, watt aa act of ppoaucc in lucid momrnta, l>oloDg«to 
the errora to nliicb Obhansco la Ird by his false opinion ofa moral ami rvligious point of 
view in ri'liitlun tu thviie pheii<iiiiena, It it well known, iiowrver, Uiat the paraxrim* 
of aucb diwrdvr* are prvcix-l,r the o<:ra«iun!i on which a ai'lfnlcstniutivo fur,v ta maoi. 
fcatcd. 1 \'id. tbo culli-cliun ofauch vxplaoatioiu, ap. Friutcbj, in Miitth. p. UlT. 
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mcnt of the two intermediate evangelists, from the consideration that 
maniacs of this class are generally unsociable ; and the addition of 
a second demoniac by ilatthew has been explained by 8ui)posing 
tliat the plm-ality of the demons spoken of in the narratives, became 
in his apprehension a plurality of demoniacs.* But the impossi- 
bility that two maniacs shoidd in reality associate themselves, or 
})erliap8 be associated merely in the original legend, is not so de- 
cided as to furnish in itself a ground for preferring the narrative in 
ilark and Luke to that in Matthew. At least if it be asked, which 
of the two representations could the most easily have been formed 
from the other by tradition, the probability on both sides will be 
found equal. For if according to the above supposition, the plu- 
rality of demons might give rise to tiie idea of a plurality of demo- 
niacs, it may also be said, conversely: tlie more accurate represen- 
tation of Matthew, in which a plurality of dcnionisics as well as of 
demons was mentioned, did not give prominence to the sjiiecifically 
extraordinary feature in the case, namely, that one man was jws- 
sessed by many demons ; and as, in order to exhibit this, the nar- 
rative when reproduced nmst be so expressed as to make it clear 
that many demons inhabited one man, this migiit easily occasion by 
degrees the opposition of the demoniac in the singular to the plural 
number of the demons. For the rest, the introduction of Matthew's 
narrative is concise and general, that of the two others circumstan- 
tially descriptive ; another difference from which the gi'cater origi- 
nality of the latter has been deduced.t But it is quite as probable 
that the details which Luke and Mark have in common, namely, 
that the possessed would wear no clothing, broke all fetters, and 
wounded himself with stones, are an arbitrary enlargement on the 
simple characteristic, exceeding fierce, which Matthew gives, with 
tlie consequence that no one could pass by that way, — as that the 
latter is a vague abridgment of the former. 

Tliis scene between Jesus and the demoniac or demoniacs opens, 
like tlie other, with a cry of terror from the latter, who, speaking 
in the person of the jwssessing demon, exclaims that he wishes to 
have nothing to do with Jesus, the Messiah, from whom lie has to 
expect only torment. Tavo hypotheses have been framed, to explain 
liow the demoniac came at once to recognise Jesus as the Messiah : 
according to one, Jesus was even then reputed to be the Measiali 
on the Pei-a«in shore :{ according to the other, some of those who 
had come across the sea with Jesus had sJiid to the man (whom on 
account of his fierceness no one could come near!) that the Messiah 
had just landed at such a spot ;§ but both are alike groundless, for 
it is j)lain that in this njwTative, as in the former, the above feature 
is a product of the Jewish-Christian opinion respecting the relation 
of the demons to the Messiah. || Here however another difference 

* Thus SchuU, iilier das Aliendinahl, S. 309 ; Taulus, in loo. Hase, L. J. § 75. 
f Scliuiz, ut 8up. X Schlt^iermacher, iiber den Lukas, 8i 127i | Paulus, L. J. I, •, 
8. 232. g Vid, Kritztuhe, in Malth, p. 329. 
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meets us. According to Slatthcw, (lie possessed, when they sec 
Jesus, cry: What have ica to do with thee? Art than come to 
torment vsf — according Jo Luke, llic demoniac falls at llic feet of 
Josus and says beseechingly, 'Tanmnt me not; and histly, ac- 
cording to Mark, lie runs from a distance to meet Jesus, falls at lib? 
feet and adjures liim liy { Jod not to torment him. Thus we have 
ag:iin a climax: in Maitlicvv, flic demoniac, striken with teiTor, 
deprecates the unwelcome rippra-icii of Jesus ; in Luke, lie accosts 
Jesus, when arrived, as a sup[>liiiut : in Mark, he eagerly runs to 
meet Jeaus, while yet at a distance. Those commentators who here 
take Mark's narrative as the standard one, are obliged themselves 
to admit, that the Jiaslcning of a demoniac towards Jesus Avhom he 
all the while dreaded, is somewhat of a contradiction ; and they 
endeavour to relieve themselves of the difficulty, by the supposition 
that the man set off to meet Jesus in a lucid moment, when he 
wished to be freed from the demon, but being heated by i-unuiug,* 
or excited by the words of Jesus,t he fell into the paroxysm in 
which, assuming the character of tlic demon, he cntre4itc.d tliat the 
eximlsiou might be susjiended. But in the closely consecutive 
phrases of Mark, Seeing — he ran — and tcorshtj>j)ed — and cried — 
and «aid Wuii' — tdpaiu — kuI -npoaEKvi'iiat — Kai Kpd^ti^ — ti-rc, there is 
no trace of a change in the state of the demoniac, and the improb- 
ability of his representation subsists, for one rcaUy possesacl, if he 
Jiad reeognUcd the Messiah at a distance, would have anxiously 
avoided, rather than have approached him ; and eveu setting this 
aside, it is impossible that one who believed himself to be jiossesscd 
by a demon inimical to God, should adjure Jesus by God, as Mark 
makes the demoniac do4 If then liLs narrative cannot be llic 
original one, that of Luke which is only so far the simpler that it 
does not represent the demoniac a? running towards Jesus and 
adjuring him, is too closely allied to it to be regarded as the nearest 
tu the fact. That of Matthew is without doubt the purest, for the 
terror-stricken question, Art thou come to d.'stray tis before the 
time ? is better suited to a demon, who, as the enemy of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, could exj>ect no forbearance from the Messiah, than 
the entreaty for clemency in Mark and Luke ; though Philostmtu.s 
in a narrative which might lie regarded as an imitation of this 
evangelical one, has chosen the latter form.§ 

I'rom the course of the narratives hitherto, it would appear 
tliat the demons, in this aa in the first narrative, addressed Jesus 
in the manner described, before anything occurred on his part ; yet 
the two intermediate evangelists go on to state, that Jesus had 
commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the man. When did 
Jcaus do this? The most natunil an.*wer would be: before tho 



• NalMrlicbe Oc*chiclitP, 2, 174, t P*aIll^ exeg. Ilaadli., 1 , 8> 47.1 ; OUIiaunii, 
& 30J. * This rvi'ii I'diiliis, S. 4 7(, MiiJ Ul.>liMU!^-n, S. 303. rimt tiirpri^iing, § tt i« III* 
oarratlve ufllie iiimiocr iu wlji<.'ti ApQllooiiu of Tyaua uuniaiked a deniua (enipiuii^, viu 
Ap, ir. 3.'i ; ip, Buur, % 1 1.>, 
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man spoke to him. Now in Luke the nddrc.'ij of the clemouiac ia 
80 closely connected with the word rTpoairreae, Ac fcU down, and 
then again with dvcucpd^a^, having cried out, that it seems neces- 
sary to place the command of Jesus before the crj' and the pros- 
tration, and hence to consider it as their cause. Yet Luke himself 
rather gives the mere sight of Jesus aa the cause of those demon- 
strations on the part of the demoniac, so that his representation 
leaves us in perplexity as to where the command of Jesus should 
iind its place. The case is still worse in i^Iark, for here a similar 
dependence of the successive phrases thrusts back the command of 
Jesus even before the word lipafu, he ran, so tliat we should have 
to imagine rather strangely that Jesus cried to the demon, i^ekOe, 
Cwne out, from a distance. Thus the two intermediate evangelists 
are in an error with regard, cither to the consecutive particulars that 
pi-ccede the command or to the command itself, and our only ques- 
tion is, where may the error be most probably presumed to lie ? 
Here Schleiermacher himself admits, that if in the original narrative 
an antecedent command of Jesus had been sjwken otj it would liave 
been given in its proper place, before the prayer of the demons, and 
as a quotation of the precise words of Jesus ; whereas the supple- 
mentary manner in which it is actually inserted, with its abbreviated 
and indirect form (in Luke ; Mark changes it after his usual style, 
into a direct address), is a strong foundation for the opinion that it 
is an explanatory addition furnished by the narrator from his own 
conjecture.* And it is an extremely awkwaid addition, for it obliges 
the reader to recast his conception of the entire scene. At first the 
pith of the incident seems to be, that the demoniac had instantane- 
ously recognised and supplicated Jesus ; but the narrator drops this 
original idea, and reflecting that the prayer of the demon must have 
been preceded by a severe command from Jesus, he corrects his 
previous omission, and remarks tliat Jesus had given his command 
in the first instance. 

To their mention of this conmiand, J^lark and Luke annex the 
question put by Jesus to the demon : What is thtj name ? In 
reply, a multitude of demons make known their presence, and give 
as their name, IjCgion. Of this episode Matthew has notliing. In 
the above addition we have found a supplementary explanation of 
the former part of the naiTative : what if this question and answer 
were an anticipatory introduction to the sequel, and likewise the 
spontaneous production of the legend or the narrator? Ij&i us 
examine the reasons that render it probable : the wish immediately 
expressed by the demons to enter the herd of swine, does not in 
Matthew pre-supposc a multitude of demons in cacli of tlie two 

♦ Ut Mi]>. Si 128i When, however, he accounts fur tliis iiuor/cct supplenient of 
Lnke'a hy supposing that his infortnaut, being engageU in the vessel, hud remaine<l be- 
hind, and thus had missed the couimencenicnt of the scene with the djniouiac, this is too 
Ubourcd an exercise of ingenuity, and pre-supposes th.' antiquated upinion, that thuie was 
the most imniedinte relation possible between Uie evangelical histories and the facts which 
they report. 
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possessed, since wc cannot know whether the Hebrews were not 
able to believe that even two demons only could possess a whole 
herd of swine : but a later writer iniglit well tliink it requisite to 
make the number of (he evil spirits equal the number of the awinc. 
Now, what a herd is in relation to animals, nn army or a division 
of an army is in relation to men, and 8ui)erior beings, and 08 it was 
required to express a large division, notliing could more readily 
suggest itself than the Roman legion, wliich term in Matt, xxvi. 
53, is applied to angels, as here to demons. But without further 
considering tliis more precise estimate of the evangelists, wc miist 
pronounce it inconceivable that several demons had set up their 
habitation in one individual. For even if wc had attained so far as 
to coneeive how one demon by n subjection of the human conscious- 
ness could possess himself of a human orgiUiization, imagination 
would still fail us tor conceive that many personal demons coidd at 
once possess one man. For as jwssession means nothing else, than 
that the demon constitutes iiiniself tlie subject of the consciousness, 
and as consciousness can in reality have but one focus, one central 
point : it is under every condition absolutely inconceivable that 
several demons shoidd at the same time take jwssession of one man. 
Manifold possession could only exist in the s^jnsc of nn alternation 
of possession by various demons, and not as here in that of a whale 
army of them dwelling at once in one man, and at once depart uig 
from him. 

All the narratives agree in this, that the dcraon.s (in order, as 
Mark says, not to be sent out of the country, or according to Luke, 
into the deej\) entreated of Jesus jwrmission to enter into the herd 
of swine feeding near; that this was granted them by Jesus; an<l 
that fortliwith, owing to their influence, the whole herd of swine 
(Mark, we must not ask on what authority, fixes their number at 
about two thousand) were precipitated into the sea and drowned. If 
wc adopt here the jwint of view taken in the gospel narratives, which 
throughout suppose the existence of real demons, it is yet to be 
asked : how can demons, admitting oven that they can take posses- 
sion of men, — how, we say, am they, being at all events intelligent 
spirits, have and obtain the wish to enter info bnital forma? Every 
religion and philosophy which ivjccts the transmigration of souls, 
must, for the same reason, aUo deny the possibility of thia passage 
of the demons into swine ; and Olshaiuscn is quite right in classing 
the SAvine of Uadara in the New Testament with Halaam's nss in 
the Old, as a simiUr scand'd and «tumUing block* This theo- 
logian, however, rather evades f haji ovei-comca 'the diHicuUy, by the 
observation that we are here to sup|x)se, not an entrance of the in- 
dividual demons into the individual swine, but merely an iuHuence 
of all the evil spirits on the swuie collectively. For the expression, 
dat'ABtiv elg rovt' xolpovg, to enter itito Iht SicinCy ua it stands op[X)scd 
to tJie expression, k^tWthi Ik roi' dyOpi^iov, fu ijo out nf the tnuu, 

♦ 8. 305, Aniii. 
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cannot possibly mean otherwise than that the tlcnions were to as- 
sume the same relation to the swine which they had borne to the 
possessed man ; besides, a mere influence could not preserve them 
from banishment out of the country or into the deep, but only an 
actual liabitation of the bodies of the animals : so tliat the scandal 
and stumbling block remain. Tims the prayer in question cannot 
possibly have been ofTered by real demons, though it might by Jew- 
ish maniacs, sharing the ideas of their iKJoplo. According to these 
ideas it is a torment to evil sj)irits to be destitute of a corporeal en- 
velopment, because without a body they cannot gratify their sensual 
desires ;* if therefore they were driven out of men they must wish to 
enter into the bodies of brutes, and what was better suited to an im- 

fmre spirit Trvevna oKdOaprov, than an impure animal l^Ciov aKtiOaprov, 
ike a swine ?t So far, therefore, it is possible that the cvangt'lisfd 
might con-ectly represent the fact, only, in accordance witii their na- 
tional ideas, ascribing to the demons what should rather have been 
referred to the madness of the i)aticnt. But when it is further said 
that the demons actually entered tiie swine, do not the evangelists 
affirm an evident imjx>s3ibility ? Paulus thinks tliat the evangelists 
here as everywhere else identity the possessed men with the possess- 
ing demons, and hence attribute to the latter the entrance into the 
swine, while in fact it was only the former, who, in obedience to their 
fixed idea, rushed uj)on the hcrd4 It is true that ilatthew's ex- 
pression dTTTjXdov eig rovg xoipovg, taken alone, might be understood 
of a mere nishing towards the swine ; not oidy however, as Paulus 
himself must admit, docs the word elmkdovreg in the two other 
evangelists distinctly imply a real entrance into the swine ; but also 
Matthew has like them before the word ot/^ASov, t/uii/ entered, the 
expression e^eXOovrsg ol daifwveg, the dcmofis coming out (sc. iit Tdtv 
dvOpHiTrcjv out of the men) : thus plainly enough distinguishing the 
demons who entered the swine from tlie mcn.§ Thus our evange- 
lists do not in this instance merely relate what actually happened, in 
the colours which it took from the false lights of their age ; they 
have here a particular, which cannot possibly have hapjxined in the 
manner they allege. 

A new difficvuty arises from the effect Avhich the demons are said 
to have produced in the swine. Scarcely had they entered them, 
when they compelled the whole herd to precipitate themselves into 
the sea. It is reasonably asked, what then did the demons gain by 
entering into the animals, if they immediately destroyed the bodies 
of which they had taken possession, and thus robbed themselves of 
the temporary abode for which they had so earnestly entreated ? || 
The conjecture, that the design of the demons in destroying the 

• Clem. llom. is. 10. f Fritzsche, in Malth. p. 322. According to Eiscnmenger, 
2, 447 IT., tho Jews held that demons generally had a predilection for impure places, and 
in Jslkat Rubeni f. x. 2. (Wetstein) we find this observation : Anima idolotrarum, qua 
venit a ipiritit iinmundo, vacatur porcu*. % Ut sup. S. 474, 48.5. Winer, bibL Kealtr., 
1, S. 102. § Fritzsche, in Matth. & 333. Paulas, nt sup. S. 475 f. 
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swine, was to incense the minds of their owners against Jcaus, which 
IS said to liave been the actual result,* ia too far-fetched; the other 
conjecture tliat the demoniacs, rushing with cries on tlic herd, to- 
gether with tlie flight of tlieir keepers, temtied the swine and chased 
them hjto the water, t — even if it were not opposed as we have seen 
to the text, — would not suflice to explain the drowninjj of a lierd of 
swine amounting to 2,000, according to ilaik ; or only a nunicroua 
lierd, according to the general statement of ilatthew. The expedient 
of supposing, that in truth it was only a part of the herd that wju 
drowned.J has not the slightest foundation in the evangelical naiTa- 
tivc. The ditticulties connected with this point are multiplied by 
the natural reflection that the drowning of the herd would involve 
no slight injury to the owners, and that of this injury Jesus was the 
mediate author, Tlie orthodox, bent on justitying Jesus, supix)3C 
that the permission to the demons to enter into the swine was neces- 
sary to render tlie cure of the demoniac jMJSsible, and, they argue, 
brutes arc assuredly to be killed that man niay live;§ hut they do 
not perceive that they thuii, in a niainter most inconsistent with their 
point of view, circumscribe the power of Jesus over tiic demoniacal 
kingdom. Again, it is suj)poscd, that the swine j)robttbly belonged 
to Jews, and tiiat Jesus intended to puuisli theni tor their covetous 
transgression of the law, || tliat he acted with divine authority, which 
often sacriticcs individual good to higher objects, and by lightning, 
hail and inundations causes destruction to the pro|3erty of many 
men,T in wiiicli case, to jvccuso God of injustice would be absurd.** 
But to adopt tliis expedient is to confouiul, in a way the most inad- 
missible on the orthodox system, Christ's state of humiUat ion 'with 
liis state of exaltation: it is to depart, in a spirit of mysticism, from 
the wise doctrine of Paid, that he was viatlt: under the law, yci'6- 
/ifi'Of irrb v6fiov {Gn\. iv. 4.), and that he /nade hhasdf of no rej>u- 
taiion lavrhv kKevwat {y\\\\. ii, 7) : it is to make Jesus a being alto- 
gether foreign to us, since in relation to tlic moral estimate of his 
actions, it lifts him al)Ovc the staiidaitl of humanity. Nothing re- 
mains therefore, but to take the naturalistic supposition of the rush- 
ing of tlie demoniacs among the swine, and to represent the conse- 
quent destruction of flic latter, as something unexpected by Jesus, 
for which tlicrcfore he is not responsible :tt in the plainest contra- 
diction to tlie evangelical account, which makes Jesus, even if not 
directly cause tiie issue, foresee it in tiic most decided manner.^ 
Thus there appears to attach to Jesus the charge of an injury done 
to the property of another, and the opponents of Christianity have 
long ago made this use of the narrative.^ It must 1x3 admitted that 
Pythagoras in a similar case acted far more justly, for when he lil>- 



» OUhaunen, S. 307. t raulus, S. 474. { Pmilua, S. 48.>! Wimr, ut lup. 
{ OUhausvn, ut »a\>. |] Ilii<I. ^ L'llnuno, Ulcr die UiisUinlliclikctt Jr«u, in sciiiFn 
Sludien, 1, I, S. r>l f. 

** 014i»u««n, ul tap. ft rsolux 1% UUnunn. {{ E. g. WooUton, DiK. t. 
p. 32 fr. 
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crated some fish from the net, he indemnified the fishermen who had 
taken them.* 

ThoB the narratire before us is a tissue of difficulties, of which 
those relating to the swine arc not the sliglitest. It is no wonder 
therefore tliat commentators began to doubt tiie thorough historical 
truth of this anecdote earlier tlian that of most others in the public 
life of Jesus, and particularly to sever tlie connexion between the 
destruction of the swine and the expulsion of the demons by Jesus. 
Thus Knig thought that tradition had reversed the order of these 
two fects. The swhie according to him were precipitated into the 
sea before the landing of Jesus, by the storm which raged during his 
voyage, and when Jesus subsequently wished to cure the demoniac, 
cither he himself or one of his followers persuaded the man tliat his 
demons were already gone into those swine and had hurled them into 
the sea ; which was then believed and reported to be the fiict-t K. 
Ch. L. Schnjidt makes the swine-herds go to meet Jesus on his 
landing ; during which interim many of the untended swine fall uito 
the sea; and as about this time Jesus liad commanded the demon to 
depart from the man, the bystanders imagine tliat the two events^ 
stood in the relation of cause and cflect. The prominent part which 
is played in these endeavours at explanation, by the accidental co- 
incidence of many circumstances, betrays that maladroit mixture of 
the mythical system of interpretation with the natural which cliarac- 
terizes the earliest attempts, from the mythical point of view. In- 
stead of inventing a natural foundation, for which we have nowhere 
any warrant, and which in no degree explains the actual narrative in 
the gospels, adorned as it is with the miraculous; we must rather 
ask, whether in the probable period of the formation of the evangeli- 
cal narratives, there are not ideas to be found from which the story 
of the swine in the history before us might be explained ? 

We have already adduced one opinion of that age bearing on 
this point, namely, that demons are unwilling to remain without 
bodies, and that they liave a predilection for impure places, whence 
the bodies of swine must be best suited to them : this does not how- 
ever explain why they should have precipitated the swine into the 
water. But we are not destitute of iiibrmation, that will throw light 
on this also. Josephus tells us of a Jewish conjuror who cast out 
demons by forms and means derived from Solomon, that in order to 
convince the bystanders of the rtjality of his expulsions, he sat a 
vessel of water in the neighbourhood of the possessed person, so 
that the dci)arting demon must throw it down and thus give ocular 
proof to the spectators that he was out of the man. § In like man- 
ner it is narrated of AppoUonius of Tyana, that he commaixded a 
demon which possessed a young man, to depart with a visible sign 
whereupon the demon entreated that he might overturn a statue 

* JamUich. viU Pythag. no. 36, ed. Kiessling. f In the Abhandlung ober Ge- 
netiache oder formelle Erklarungsart der Wunder, in Henko's Museum, 1, 3, S. 410 ff. 
} Eseg. Beitrige, 2, 109 ff. { AnUq. viii. ii. 6. 
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that stood near at hand; which to the gi'cat astonishment of the 
spectators actually ensued, in the very moment that the demon went 
out of the youtlu* If then the agitation of some near object, witlx- 
out visible contact, vraa held the surci»t proof of the reality of an 
expulsion of demons : this proof could not be wanting to Jcsua ; 
nay, while in the case of Eleazar, the object being only it little 
(j.uKpbv'^ removed from the exoi-ciser and the patient, the possibility 
of deception was not altogether excluded, Matthew notices in rela- 
tion to Jesus, more emphatically tlmn tlic two other evangelists, 
the fact that the herd of swine was feeding a ffood irat/ off {fiaKpuv), 
thus reniovijig the last rcnuiant of such a possibility. That the 
object to which Jesus applied this proof, was from the first said to 
be a heni of swine, innnediately proceeded irom the Jewish idea of 
the ralation between unclean spirits and animabs, but it furnished a 
welcome opportunity for satisfying another tendency of the legend. 
Not only did it behove Jcsua to cure ordinary demoniacs, such as 
the one in the history first considered ; he nmst have succeeded in 
the most ditficult cures of this kind. It is tjie evident object of the 
present narrative, from the very commencement, with its startling 
description of the fearful condition of the Gadarene, to represent the 
cure as one of extreme dithculty. But to make it more complicated, 
the possession must be, not simple, but manifold, as in the cose of 
^lary Magdalene, out of whom were cast geven demons (Luke viiL 
2.), or in the demoniacal relapse in which the exjx;llcd demon returns 
with seven worse titan himself (Malt. xii. 4.'5) ; whence the number 
of the demons was here made, esjiecially by Mark, to exceed by far 
the probable number of a herd. Aa in relation to an inanimate ob- 
ject, as a vessel of water or a statue, the influence of the expelled 
demons could not be more clearly manifested by any means, tiuin 
by its falling over contrary to the law of gravity ; so in animals it 
could not be more surely attested in any way, than by their drown- 
ing themselves contrary to their instinctive desire of life. Only by 
this derivation of our n;u-rativc from the confluence of various ideas 
and interests of the age, can we explain the above noticed contra- 
diction, that the demons tirst petition for the bodies of the swLie as 
a habitation, and immediately after of their own accord destroy this 
habitation. The jictition grew, as wc have said, out of the idea 
that demons siiuimed incorporeuUty, the destruction, out of the ordi- 
nary test of the reality of an exorcism ; — wliat Avondcr if the combi- 
nation of ideas so heterogeneous produced two contradictory features 
in the narrative ? 

The third and last circumstantially nan-atcd expulsion of a, de- 
mon has the iKsculiar feature, that in the lirst instance the disciples 
in vain attempt the cure, which Jesus then effects with case. The 
three synoptists (Matt. xvii. 14 ff.; Mark ix. 14 tf.; Luke ix. 37 ft'.) 
unanimously state that Jesus, having descended with his three most 
contidential disciples from tiic Mount of the Transtiguration, found 

* I'bUodlr. V. Ap. W. I'O ; ap. Baur, ut tup. S. 39. 
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Ilia other discipla? in perplexity, because they were unable to cure 
a jwssessed boy, wliom his fjithcr had brought to them. 

In this narrative also there is a gradation from the greatest siin- 
iilicify in Jlattlicw, to the greatest particularity of description in 
Alark; and here agjiiu this gradation has led to the conclusion that 
the nan-ativc of Mattlicw is tiie farthest from the fact, and must be 
made subordinate to that of (he two otlicr evangelists.* In the intro- 
duction of the incident in Matthew, .Jesus, liaving descended from 
tlic mountain, joins the multitude, {l^X^o^) whereupon the father of 
the boy approaches, and on his knees entreats Jesus to cure his 
child ; in Lidtc, the mrdtUudc (*,t:^-"?) meet Jesus ; lastly, in JI;xrk, 
Jesus sees around the disciples a great inidtitudc, among whom were 
scribes disputing with them ; the people, when they see iiim, nin 
towarfb? him and salute liim, he inquires what is the suVyect of dis- 
pute, and on this the father of the boy begins to speak. Here we 
have a climax in relation to the conduct ot the people: in Matthew, 
Jesus appears to join thein by accident; in Luke, tlicy come to 
meet him ; and in i\Iark, tlicy run towards him to salute him. The 
last evangelist h.is the singular remark: And btmight^nmj all the 
jyeoplc ichen they saw Aittu, were ijrcatly amnzcd. What could 
there possibly be bo greatly to amaze the jioople in the arrival of 
Jesus with some disciples? This remains, in spite of all tlic other 
means of explanation that have been devised, so thorough a mystery, 
that I cannot find so absurd as Fritzschc esteems it, the idea of Eu- 
thymius, that Jesus, having just descended from the ]^Iount of Trans- 
liguration, some of the heavenly radiance which had there shone 
around him was stiU visible, as on Jloses when lie came down from 
Sinai (Exod. xxxiv. 29 f.). Tliat among this tlirong of people tlicrc 
were scribes who an-aigned the di3cii)les on the ground of their fail- 
ure, and involved tlicnj in a dispute, is in and by itself rpiite nat- 
ural ; but connected as it is with the exawg-crations coneernins; tlie 
behaviour of tlio nmltitude, this feature also becomes suspicious, 
especially as the other two evangelists have it not ; so that if it can 
be shown how the narrator might !« led to insert it by a mental 
combination of his own, we shall have sudicicut warrant for re- 
nouncing it. Shortly Itcforc (viii. 1 1.), on the occasion of the de- 
mand of a sign from Jesus by the Pharisees, Mark says, f\piavTQ 
ci\r}retv avrC), they bc(jan to /jucstion with him, apjmrently on the 
subject of his aljility to work miracles ; and so licre when the dis- 
ciples siiow themselves unable to pert'onn a miracle, ]i<i rcpveacnta 
tlie scribes, (tlic majority of wliom belonged 1o the Pliarisaic sect,) 
as tn-s'JToiii'Taf ro'i<; fiaOijza^g, tjucntiuninf] with the. discijjies. In the 
succeeding description of tlie boy's state tJiere is the same gradation 
as to particularity, except that Jilatthcw is the one who alone has 
the expression ceXijvid^eT ai (^is lunatic), wiiich it is imfair to 
make a reproach to him,f sinco the reference of periodical disordera 

♦ SthuU, S. 318. 

f Aa Scbuiz i|ipear3 to do, ut sup. 
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to tfie moon was not uncommon in the time of Jesus.* Mark alojie 
calls tlie spirit that possessed tlie dumb boy {v. 17), and deaf (v. 2/i). 
The emission of inarticulate sounds by epileptics during their fits, 
might be recanled as the dumbness of the demon, and their incapa- 
bility of noticing any words addressed to them, as his deafness. 

When the father lias informed Jesus of the subject of dispute 
and of the inability of tiie disciples to rciieve the boy, Jesus breaks 
forth into the exclamation, O faithless and j)rei'ers6ifeneration,d:c. 
On a comparison of the close of the narrative in Jlatthew, where 
Jesus, when his disciples ask him why they coidd not cast out the 
demon, answers : Became of your unbcliff, and proceeds to extol 
the power of faith, even though no larger than a grain of mustard 
seed, as sufficient to remove mountains (v. 19 ft'.): it cannot be 
doubted that in tliis expression of dissatisfaction Jesus npostrojihizcs 
his disciples, in whose inability to cast out the demon, he finds a 
proof of their still deficient faith. t This concluding explanation 
of the want of power in the disciples, by their unbeUef, Luke omits: 
and 3Iark not only imitates him in this, but also interAveaves (v. 
21 — 24), a by-scene between Jesus and the father, in which he first 
gives an amplified description of the symptoms of the child's mala- 
dy, draAvn partly from Matthew, partly fjxjm his own resources, and 
then represents the father, on being required to believe, .%s cotifcs- 
sing Avitli tears the weakness of his faith, and his desire that it may 
be strengthened. Taking tin's toyrcther with the mention of the dis- 
putative scribes, we camiot err in supposing the speech of Jesus, O 
fait/desa (jcneration tfic, in Mark and also in Luke to refer to the 
people, as distinguished from the disciples ; in Mark, more particu- 
larly to the father, whose unbelief is intimated to be an inn>cdlment 
to the cure, as in another case (Matt. ix. 2), the faith of relatives 
appears to fuither the desired object. As however both the evange- 
lists give this asjjcct to the circumstances, because they do not here 
give the explanation of the incfliciency of the disciples by their un- 
belief, together with the declaration conccnmig tlie power of faith 
to remove mountains : we must inquire whether the connexion in 
which they place these discourses is more suitable than this in which 
they are inserted by Matthew. In Luke the declaration : ff i/c Aave 
faith as a (/rain of imuitard seed, cCv., (neither he nor Mark has, 
Because oft/our unbelief) occurs xvii. 5, 6, with only tlic slight 
variation, that instead of the mountain a tree is named; but it is 
here destitute of any connexion either with the foregoing or the fol- 
lowing context, and has the appearance of a short, stray fragment, 
with an introduction, no doubt fictitious (of the same kind as Luke 
xi. 1; xiii. 23.), in the form of an entreaty from the di:?ciples: Lord, 
increase our faith. Mark gives the sentence on the faith whicii 
removes mountains as the moral of the history of the cursed tig tree, 
where Matthew also has it a second time. But to this history the 

* S«« the pusagn quoted by Paiiliu, exeg. Ilandli. 1. B. S. 5G9, ud Ljr Winer, 
1, 8. 191 £ t '^l>"* f ritzsche, in loc. 
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declaration is totally unsoitablc, as wc shall presently see ; and if 
we are unwilling to content ourselves with ignorance of the occasion 
on which it was uttered, we must accept its connexion in Matthew 
as the original one, for it is perfectly appropriate to a failure of the 
disciples in an attempted cure. Mark has sought to make the scene 
more effective by other additions, besides this episode with the fii- 
thcr ; he tells us that the people ran together that they might observe 
what was passing, that after the expulsion of the demon the boy 
was a« one dead, insomuch that many eaid, he is dead; but that 
Jesus, taking him by the hand, as he does elsewhere with the dead 
(Matt. ix. 25), lifts him up and restores him to life. 

After the completion of the cui-e, Luke dismisses the narrative 
with a brief notice of the astonishment of the people ; but the two 
first synoptists pursue the subject by making the disciples, when 
alone with Jesus, ask him why they were not able to cast out the 
demon ? In Matthew, the immediate reply of Jesus accounts for 
their incapability by their unbelief; but in Mark, his answer is, This 
kind ffoetA not out hU by prayer and fasting, which Matthew also 
adds after the discourse on unbelief and the power of faith. This 
seems to be an unfortunate connexion of Matthew's ; for if fasting 
and praying were necessary for the cure, the disciples, in case they 
had not previously fasted, could not have cast out the demon even 
if they had possessed the firmest faith.* Whether these two reasons 
given by Jesus for the inability of the disciples can be made con- 
sistent by the observation, that fasting and prayer are means of 
strengthening faith ;t or whether we are to suppose with Scldeier- 
macher an association of two originally unrelated passages, we will 
not here attempt to decide. Tliat such a spiritual and corporeal 
discipline on the part of the exorcist should have effect on tlie pos- 
sessed, has been held surprising: it has been thought with Por- 
phjTy, J tliat it would rather be to the purpose that the patient should 
observe this discipline, and hence it has been supposed that the T^po- 
oevxfj ical vfjareia, jprayer and fasting, were prescribed to the demo- 
niac as a means of making the cure radical.§ But this is evidently 
in contradiction to the text. For if fasting and praying on the part 
of the patient were necessary for the success of the cure, it must 
have b«jn gradual and not sudden, as all cures are which are attri- 
buted to Jesus in the gospels, and as this is plainly enough implied 
to be by the words, k<m ed€pantvQr\ 6 •ndJ^ imh rf\q upaq kKU\n\q^ and 
the child was cured from, that very hour, in Matthew, and 
the word Idaaro he cured, placed between inerinijae k. r. A,. Jesus 
rebuked the unclean spirit, and dniduKe k. t. X. delivered him again 
to his father, in Luke. It is true, Paulus turns the above expres- 
sion of Matthew to his advantage, for he understands it to mean 
that from that time forward the boy, by the application of the pro- 

* Scfaleiermacher, S. 150. f Kuster, Immanuel, S. 197; Fritzschc, in loc. X D« 
*b«tinent. iL p. 204 and 417 f. ; A'id. Winer, I, 8. 191. § Paulu8, exeg. Handb. 2, 8 
471 f. 
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scribed discipline, gradually recovered. But we need only observe 
the sauic form of exjiression where it elsewhere occurs as the Hual 
sentence in narratives of cures, to be convinced of the impossibility 
of such an interjjretation. When, for example, tlie story of the wo- 
man who liad an issue of blood closes witli the remark (Matt. ix. 22.) 
Kol iau»Orj 7) -y-vi'i) otJ) T7/f wpo^ liuivTjg, this will hardly be translated, 
ei ewinde inidier paulatiiii sevvabatur : it can only mean: icrvata 
est {el ecnmtavi sc ])ra;buit) ab illo temjtoris vwinento. Another 
point to which Paulus appeals as a proof that Jesus here commenced 
a cure wliicli was to be consumnialed by degiees, is the expression 
of Luke, a-fT^diiiKev airhv rw -arpi avrov, he delivered hbn (tffoin to 
hin father, which, he argues, would have been rather superfluous, 
if it were not intended to imply a recommendation to special care. 
But the more immediate signification of o^o(Jt<Jw/u is not to deliver 
or give up, but to give back ; and therefore in the above expre.ssion 
the only sense is: pttcriim, quern, mnandum acceperat, mnatmn 
reddidit, that is, the boy who had fallen into the hands of a strange 
power — of the demon — was rcstoit'd to the parents as their own. 
Lastly, howarbilrary is it in I'aulus to take the expression iKnopnifTot, 
^oeth out, (ilatt. v. 21) in the closer signification of a total depart- 
ure, and to distinguish this from the preliminary departure which 
followed on the bare word of Jesus (v. 18)1 Thus in this case, as in 
every otlicr, the gospels present to us, not a cure which was pro- 
tracted through days and weeks, but a cure which was instantane- 
ously completed by one miracle: hence x\\c fasting and prayer 
cannot be regarded as a prescri]>tion tor the |>aticnt. 

With this whole history must be compared an analogous narra- 
tive in 2 Kings iv. 29 ff. Here the prophet Elisha attempts to 
bring a dead child to life, by sending his staff' by the hands of his 
servant Gehazi, who is to lay it on the face of the child ; but this 
measure does not succeed, and Elisha is obliged in his own jx-rson 
to come and call the boy to life. The same relation that exists in 
this Old Testament story between the prophet and his servant, is 
seen in the New Testament naiTative between tiic ilcssiah and his 
disciples: the latler can do nothing without their master, but wliat 
was too difficult for them, he effects with certainty. Now this feat- 
ure ia a clue to the tendency of both narratives, namely, to exalt 
their master by exhibiting the di.stance between him and his most 
intimate disciples ; or, if wc compare the evangeUcal narrative be- 
fore us with that of the demoniacs of Gadara, we may «»y: the 
latter case was made to appear one of extreme difficulty in itself; 
the former, by the relation in which the power of Jesus, Avhich is 
adequate to the occasion, is placed to the power of the disciples, 
which, however great in other instances, was here insufficient. 

Of the other more briefly narrated expulsions of demons, the cure 
of a dumb demoniac and of one wlio was blind also, has been already 
suflicicntly examined in connexion with the accusation of a league 
with IJcelzebub: as also the cure of the woman who was bowed 
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do\ni, ill our general considerations on the demoniacs. Tlie cure 
of tlie possoflBcd daughter of tlie Canaaniti^h woman (Matt. xv. 22 
ft'.; Mark vii. 25 tV.) haa no further peculiarity than that it was 
ivTought by the word of Jesus at a distance : a pouit of which we 
shall epoak lutci'. 

According to the cvancclioiil narrativc9, the attempt of Jcrub to 
expel the demon succeedca in crerj' one of the«e ca^es. Puuliis re- 
marks that euros of this kind, altliough they contributed more than 
any thing else to impress the multitude with veneration for Jesus, 
were yet the easiest in themselves, and even De Wctte sanctions a 
psychological explanation of the cures of demoniacs, though of no 
others.* With these opinions we cannot but agree; fur if we regard 
tlic real character of tlic demoniacal state as a species of madness 
accomi>anicd by a convulsive tendency of the nervous system, wc 
know that psychical and nervous disorders are most easily wrought 
upon by psychical influence ; — an influence to which the surjMissing 
dignify of Jesus lus a jiropliet, and eventually even as the Messian 
liimsclf, presented all the requisite conditions. Tiierc is, however, 
a marked gradation among these states, according as the psychical 
derangement has more or leas fixed itself corporeally, and tlie dis- 
turbance of tlie nervous system has become more or less habitual, 
and shared by the rest of the organization. Wc may therefore lay 
down the ibliowing rule : the more strictly the malady was contined 
to mental dcningcnient, on which the word of Jesus might have an 
immediate moral inHuciicc, or in a comparatively slight disturbance 
of the nervous systen), on which lie would be able to act powerfully 
through the medium of the nn'nd, the more possible was it for Jesus 
by hit ico/"</ /w)^ (Matt. viii. 16.), and inHanUij napaxpTjiia (Luke 
xiiL 13.), to put an end to such states: on tlie other hand, the more 
tlie malady Ji.id aheady confirmed itself, as a botlily disease, the 
more difficult is it to believe that Jesus was able to reUevc it in a 
purely psychological munuer and at tlic first momcuf. From this 
rule results a second: namely, (hat to any extensive psychological 
influence on the part of Jesus the full recognition of his dignity as 
a prophet was rccpiisite; whence it follows that at times and in dis- 
tricts where lie had long had that roputalioii, he could ert'ect moro 
in this way than where he had it not. 

If wc apply these two measures to the cures in tlic gospels, we 
shall find that the first, viz. that of the demoniac in liie synagogue 
at Capernaum, is not, so soon sia wc cease to consider the evangel- 
ist's narrative of it circumstantially coiTcct, altogcflicr destitute 
of probability. It is true that the words attributed to (lie demon 
seem to imply an intiiilivc knowledge uf Jesus; but this may be 
probably accounkd for by the su2)positlon that the widely-spread 
tame of Jesus in (hat country', and his powerful discourse in the syna- 
gogue, Lad impressed the detiio)iiac with the belief, if not that Jesus 

* Puaim, ex.eg. Handb. t, U, & 438 ; 1« J. 1, i. i. 223 ; Oe WcUe, bibL Dogm. { 
222, Anm, c 
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was tlic Messiah, as the cvangelisia say, at least tljat he must be a 
prophet : a belief that would give effect to his wc>r<l8. Aa regards 
the stale of this demoniac we arc only told of his fixed idea, (that he 
was jwsscsacd,) and of his attacks of convukioiirt ; liis malady may 
thei-eforc have been of the less rooted kind, and accessible to psy- 
chological influence. The cure of the Gadarenes is attended with 
more difficulty in lioth points of view. Firstly, Jesus was comjMir- 
atively little known on the eusteni shore ; and secondly, the state of 
these demoniacs ie described as so violent and dcejiscatcd a mania, 
that a word from Jesus could hardly suflicc to put an end to it. 
Here therefore the natural explanation of Paulus will not suffice, and 
if we are to regard the narrative as having any foundation in foct, 
wc must suppose that the description of the demoniac's state, as well 
as other particulars, lias been exaggerated by the legend. The same 
judgment must be passed in relation to the cure of the boy who was 
lunatic, since an epilepsy wlitch had existed from infancy (Mark 
V. 21) and the attacks of which weae so violent and reguhir, must 
be too deeply rooted in tlic S3'^stem for the possibility of so rapid 
and purely psychological a cure to be credible. That even dumbness 
and a contraction of many years' duration, which we cannot with 
Paulus explain as a mere insane imagination that ejK:echoran erect 
carriage was not permitted,* — that these afflictions siiuuld disappear 
at a woitl, no one who is not committed to dogmatical opinions can 
IKTsuade himself. Lastly, least of all is it to be conceived, that even 
witliout the imposing influence of his presence, the miracle-worker 
could effect a cure at a distance, as Jesus is said to have done on 
tlic daughter of the Canaanitish woman. 

Thus in the nature of things there is nothing to prevent the ad- 
mission, that Jesus cured many persona who suffered from supposed 
demoniacal insanity or nervous disorder, in a psychical manner, by 
the ascendency of his manner and words (if indeed Venturinit and 
Kaiserf arc not riglit in llieir conjecture, that |)aticnf3 of this class 
often believed themselves to be cured, when in fact the crisis only by 
their disorder had been broken by the influence of Jesus ; and that 
the evang-cliats state them to have been cured because they learned 
nothing further of thctn, and thus know nothing of their probable 
relapse). But while granting the possibility of many cures, it is 
evident that in this field the legend has not been idle, but has con- 
founded the easier cases, which alone coiJd be cured psychologieidly 
with the most difhcult and complicated, to which such a treatment 
was totally inapplieable.S Is the refusal of a sign on the piurt of 
Jesus reconcileablo with such a manifestation of power as we have 
above delincd, — or nm.st even such cures as can be explained psy- 
chologically, but which in his age must have seemed miracles, be 

• Exes- Haudli. in lor. f Natlirliche Gcfcbkhlo, 2, R. 429. I tlU.I. 'lli<-«l. I, 
& r.tCi, I Anionft llie transient di«ordert on which Jt'iiii!. may b»ve actcil |>M-cholo4;icall\, 
«e niuy pvrliap* iiuiiiUt tbi> fever of IVtcr's iiMitliur-io-law, «hicii Ji.Mia is akitl to baT« 
cured, Matth. viil. I i tT, parall, 
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denied in order to make that refusal comprehensible ? We wQI not 
here put this alternative otherwise than as a question. 

If in concluaion we cast a glance on the gospel of Jolm, we find 
that is does not even mention demoniacs and their cure by Jesus. 
Tliis omission has not seldom been turned to the advantage of the 
apostle John, the alleged Author, as indicating a superior degree of 
enlightenment.* If however this apostle did not believe in the 
reality of possession by devils, he must have liad, as the author of 
the fourth gosiwl, according to the ordinary view of his relation to 
the synoptical writers, the strongest motives for rectifying their state- 
ments, and preventing the dissemination of what he neld to be a 
false opinion, by setting the cures in question in a true light. But 
how could the apostle John arrive at the rejection of the opinion 
that the above diseases had their foundation in demoniacal pos- 
session ? According to Josephus it was at that period a popular 
Jewish opinion, from which a Jew of Palestine who, like John, did 
not visit a foreign land until late in life, would hardly be in a con- 
dition to liberate himself; it was, according to the nature of things 
and the synoptical accounts, the opinion of Jesus himself, John's 
adored master, from whom the favourite disciple certainly would 
not be inclined to swerve even a hair's breadth. But if John sliared 
with his cotcmporaries and with Jesus himself the notion of real 
demoniacal possession, and if the cure of demoniacs formed the prin- 
cipal part, nay, perhaps the true foundation of the alleged miraculous 
powers of Jesus : how comes it that the apostle nevertheless makes 
no mention of them in his gospel ? That he passed over them be- 
cause the other evangelists had collected enough of such histories, 
is a supposition that ought by this time to be relinquished, since 
he re^jeats more than one history of a miracle which they had already 
given ; and if it be said that he repeated these because they needed 
correction, — we Iiave seen, in our examination of the cures of demo- 
niacs, tliat in many, a reduction of them to their simple historical 
elements would be very much in place. There yet remains the sup- 
position tliat, the histories of demoniacs being incredible or offensive 
to the cultivated Greeks of Asia Minor, among whom John is said 
to have written, he left them out of his gospel for the sake of accom- 
modating himself to their ideas. But we must ask, could or should 
an apostle, out of mere accommodation to the refined cars of his audi- 
tors, withhold so essential a feature of the agency of Jesus ? Cer- 
tainly this silence, supposing the authenticity of the three first gospels, 
rather indicates an author who had not been an eye-witness of the 
ministry of Jesus ; or, according to our view, at least one who had 
not at his command the original tradition of Palestine, but only a 
tradition modified by Hellenistic influence, in which the expulsions 
of demons, being less accordant with the higher culture of the Greeks, 

* It is so more or less by Eichhom, in ths allg. Bililiothek, 4, S. 435 ; Herder, von 
Gottes Sohn u. s. f., S. 20 ; M'egschcider, Kinl. in das Ev. Joli. S. 213 ; Ue WetUi, bibL 
Dogm. I 269. 
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were either totally suppressed or kept eo far in the background that 
they might have escaped the notice of the author of the gospel 



§ 94. CURES OF LEPERS. 

Among tlic sufferers whom Jesus healed, the leprous play a prom- 
inent part, as might have been anticipated from the tendency of tlie 
climate of I'alestiiic to produce cutaneous disease. When, accord- 
ing to the synoptical wTiters, Jesus directs the attention of the Bap- 
tist's messengers to the actual proofs wiiich he liad given of his 
Mcssialisliip(j\ralt. i.\.5). he adduces, among these, the cleansing of 
lepers : when, on the firet mission of the disciples, he empowers thera 
to pcrfurtn :iU kinds of miracles, the cleansing of lej)ers is numbered 
among the tirst (ilatt. x. 8.), and two cases of such cures arc nar- 
rated to us in detail. 

One of these cases is common to aU the s}Tioptical ■writers, but 
is placed by them in two diftercnt connexions : namely, by Matthew, 
immediately after the delivery of the sermon on the mount (viii. 
1 AT.) ; by the other evangelists, at some ]>eriod, not precisely 
marked, at the beginning of tlic ministry of Jesus in Galilee (3Iark 
i. 40 ff. ; Luke v. 12 ff.). According to the narratives, a leper 
comes towards Jesus, and fidling on his luiees, entreats that fie 
may be cleansed ; tliis Jesus cflects by a touch, and then directs 
the leper to present himself to the priest in obedience to the law, 
that he may be pronounced clean (Lev. xiv. 2 ff.). The state of 
the man is in SLitthew and Mark described simply by the word 
XetifM^, a leper; but in Luke more strongly, by the words, nkrjpt)^ 
Xtirpac, full of leprosi/. Paulus, indeed, regards tlie being thus 
replete with leprosy as a symptom tliat tlie jutient was curable (the 
cmption and j)celing of the leprosy on tlie entire skin being indica- 
tive of tiie healing crisis) ; and accordingly, that commentator re- 
presents the incident to himself in the following manner. The leper 
applied to Jesus in his character of ]\lessiah fur an opinion on his 
state, and, the result being favourable, for a declaration tliat he was 
clean (ei Otkti^. dvraaai fit naOaplaai), wliich might either sjxire him 
an apphcafion to the priest, or at all events give him a consolatory 
liope in making that application. Jesus expressing himself ready 
to make the desired examination, (Ot'Au,) stretched out his hand, in 
order to feel the patient, without allowing too near an approach 
whdc he was possibly still capable of communicating contagion ; 
and after a careful examination, he expressed, as its residt, the 
conviction that the patient was no longer in a contagious state 
{KaQafnaOffTi^^ whereupon i^aickly and easily (tvOitii^) tue leprosy 
actually diaapjjcaicd.' 

Here, in the lirst place, the supposition that the leper was pre- 
cisely at the crisis of healing is foreign to tlic text, which in the 



* Exfg. Hantlb., 1. D. S. CU8 (T. 
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two firat evancelists speaks merely of leprosy, while the ^X^jpfjf 
Xbrpa^ of flic tliiid cnii moan nothing else than tlic Old Testament 
expression i^-3 5-iira, (ICxod, iv, (j: N'utn. xii. 10; 2 Kings 
V. 27.), which, according to the connexion in every instance, sig- 
nitiea the wor^st »t<igc of h'prosy. Tliat the word KaOapl^eiv in the 
Uebniic and Hellenistic use of the Greek language, nn'ght also 
mean merely (o jjroiwuncc clean '\a not to be denied, oidy it must 
retain the signiHcation fliroughout the passage. But that after 
having naiTated that Jesus had eaid, Le t/iou clean, KaOapiaOfjri, 
Matthew should have added ndi tvOii^q iKoOaptaOq k. t. A. in the sense 
that thus the sick man was actuidly pronounced clean by Jcaus, 
is, from the absurd tautology such on intcri)rctation would introduce, 
80 inconceivable, that we must here, and consequently throughout 
the naiTative, uiulei-stand the word KaOupt^earai of actual cleansing. 
It is siilKcient to remind the reader of the cxprcssionH kmpol KaOa- 
pt^ovTai, the lepers are cleansed, (JIatt. xi. 5,) and Arrpoi^f Kada- 
pt^ere cleanse the lepers (Mutt. x. 8.^, where iieithcr can the latter 
word signity merely to ^jronounce clean, nor can it have another 
meaning than in the narrative before us. Hut the point in which 
the natural interpretation the most plainly betrays its weakness, is 
the disjunction of Ot/Lw, I will, from KaOapiaOTjrt, be thou clean. 
Who can persuade himself that tlicse words, united as they are in 
all the three narratives, were separated by a considerable pause — 
that Oiku was spoken during or more properly before the manipu- 
lation, KaOupiaOijTi after, when nil the evangelists represent the two 
words as liaving been uttered by Jesus witijout separation, whilst 
Lo touched the leper? Surely, if the alleged sense had been tlio 
original one, at least one of the evangelists, instead of the words, 
y^aro airrov b 'Ifjaov^ Xiyuv BiXoi, KaOapiaOrjrt, Jesm touched him, 
saying, I will, be thun clean, would have substituted the more 
accurate expression 6 'I. aTttapivaTo Otku), Kal di/id/uerof avrov elrre' 
KoOufl/jO/jTi. JesuM ansxcereJ, I icill ; and having iouc/ted him, 
said: be thou clean. But if KaOapiadqTi was spoken in one breath 
with Oihu, 80 that Jesus announces the cleansing simply as a result 
of his will without any intermediate exaniinulion, t!ie former word 
cannot jwasibly signify a mere declaration of cleanness, to which a 
previous exaniinatii>ii wonkl lie i-equipiite, and it must signify an 
actual making clean. It follows, llicrefore, that the word aTreadai 
in this connexion is not to be understood of an exploratory' ma- 
nipulation, but, as in all other narratives of the same class, of a 
curative touch. 

Jn sup})Oi't of liis natural explanation of this incident, Paulus 
apjtcals to the rule, lliat invariably the onUiniry and rogidar is to 
be presupposed in a naiTativo wlierc the contrary is not expressly 
indicated.* But this rule shares the ambiguity whicli is cliarae- 
terisltc of the entire system of natural interpretation, since it leaves 
undecided what is ordinary and regular in our estimation, and what 
* Ut rap. 8. 'iJ.'i, nad cUewfaer*. 
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was so in the ideas of the autlior whose writings are to Lc ex- 
pLiined. CertaiiJy, if I have a Gibbon before me, I innat in his 
iiaiTativcs presuppose onlv natural causes and occurrences wiicn he 
does not expressly convey the contrary, because to a writer of hia 
cultivation, the supernatural is at tlie utmost only conceivable as 
a rare exception. Bnt the case is altered wlicn I take up an He- 
rodotus, in whose mode of thouglit the intervention of higher powers 
is by no means unusual and out of rule; and when I am considering 
a collection of anecdotes which are the protluct of Jewish soil, and 
the object of which is to rc]»rcsent an individual as a prophet of 
the hiirhest rank — ius a man in the most intimate connexion with 
the Deity, to meet with the supernatural is so completely n thing 
of coiu'SCt that the rule of tlic rationalists must here be reversed, 
and we must say: wiicre, in such narratives, im{)ortance is attached 
to results whick, reg;ivdo<l as natural, would have no importance 
whatever, — t/iere, supernatural cau-ses must be expressly excluded, 
if we ai-e not to presuppose it the opinion of the narrator that such 
causes were in action. Moreover, in the history before us, the 
cxtrnordinarj' character of the incident is sufficiently indicated by 
the statement, that tlic leprosy left the patient immediately on the 
tvord of Jesus. Paulus, it is true, contrives, as we have already 
observoii, to interpret this statement as implying a gradual, natural 
hcjiling, on the ground that ev9^^, the word by which the evange- 
lists detcnninc the time of the cure, sigiiities, according to the dit- 
fcrent connexions hi which it may occur, in one case iTmnediitely^ 
in another merely •eoon^ and ■uiiob^ntctedly. Granting this, are 
wc to understand the words tvQiuy^ l^l^aXev owr&i', which follow in 
close connexion in Mark (v. 43), as signifying that soon and without 
hindrance Jesus sent the cleansed leper away ? Or is the word to 
be taken in a different sense in two consecutive verses? 

We conclude, then, that in the intention of the evangelical 
writers the inst.intaneous disappearance of the leprosy in consequence 
of the word and touch of Jesus, is the fact on which their narratives 
turn. Now to itiprescnt tlic possil)ility of this to one's self is quite 
another task than to imagine the instantaneous release of a man 
under the gi-asp of a fixed idea, or a permanently invigorating im- 
pression on a nervous patient. Lejirosy, from tlic thorough derange- 
ment of the animal Buids of which it is the symptom, is the most 
obstinate and malignant of cutaneous diseases; and that a skin 
corroded by tiiis malady should by a woi-d and touch instantly be- 
come pure and hciiltliy, is, from its involving the inmiediate effect- 
uation of what would require a long course of trcamicnt, so incon- 
ceivable^* that every one wlio i;? ftiec from certain prejudices (as the 
critic ought always to lie) must involuntarily be reminded by it of 
tlie realm of fable. And in the fabulous region of oriental and more 
particularly of Jewish legend, the sudden apjjcjuTtnce and disap- 
|)caraiicc of leprosy presents itself the first thing. When Jehovah 

• Conipmx- H.1I1C, 1_ J. J «.». 
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endowed ]Mosc3, aa a prejjaration for his mission into Eg}-pt, with 
the power of working all kinds of eigna, amoiipst other tokens of 
this gift he commanded him to put liis liand into his bosom, and 
M-hen he drew it ont again, it was covered with lejnosy; again he 
was commanded to jmt it into iiis bosom, and on drawing it out a 
second time it was once more clean (F^xod. iv. 6, 7.). Subsequently, 
on account of an nttempt at rebellion against Jloaca, his sister 
INliriam was suddenly stricken with leprosy, but on tlic intercession 
of Moses wag soon healed (Num. xii. 10 ft'.). Above all, among 
the mii-aclcs of tlie proplict Eli.sha the cure of a leper plays an 
important part, and to this event Jesus himself refers (Luke iv. 27.). 
The Syrian General Naamaii, who suffered from leprosy, applied to 
the Israclltish prophet for his aid ; the latter sent to him the di- 
rection to wash seven times in the river Jordan, and on Naaman's 
observance of this prescription the leprosy actually disjippearcd, but 
was subsequently transferred by the |>rophet to his deceitful servant 
(ieh.azi (2 Kings v.). I know not wliat we ought to need beyond 
these Old Testament narratives to account for the origin of the 
evangelical anecdotes. What the first Goel was cmjxnvered to do 
in the fultilnient of .Jehovah's commission, the second Goel must 
ah^o be able to perform, and flic gicatcst of prophets must not fall 
short of the achievements of any one prophet. If tJicn, the cure 
of leprosy was without doubt included in the Jewish idea of the 
Messiah ; the Christians, who believed the Messiali to have really 
aj)j>€ared in the jjcrson of Jesus, had a yet move dcci<Icil inducement 
to glorify iiis history by such traits, taken from the mosaic and 
jirophctic legend ; with the single difference that, in accordance with 
ihe mild spirit of the New Covenant (Luke ix. 65 f.) they dropped 
the punitive side of the old miracles. 

boraewhat more plausible is the appeal of the rationalists to the 
absence of an express statement, that a miraculous cure of the lep- 
rosy is intended in the narrative of the ten lepers, given by Luke 
alone (xvii. 12 tf,). Here neither do the lc|X^r3 expressly desire to 
be cured, their words being only, Have tnercy on vs,' nor docs Jesus 
utter a command directly rcferrtng to such a result, for he merely 
enjoins them to show themselves to the priests: nnd the rationalists 
avail themselves of this indirectness in his reply, as a iielp to their 
supjwaition, that Jesus, after ascertaining the state of the patients, 
encouraged them to subject themselves to the examination of the 
priests, which resulted in their being pronounced dean, and the Sa- 
maritan rctui-ning to thank Jesus for his encouraging advice,* But 
mere advice does not call forth so ardent a demonstration of grati- 
tude as is here dccribed by the ivords KTreaev ettI -rrpoauTrov, he fell 
down 071 /lis face; still less could Jesus desire that because his ad- 
vice had had a favourable issue, all the ten siioidd have returned, 
and returned to glorify God — for what ? that he had enabled Jesus 
to give them such good advice ? No : a more real service is here pix>- 
* Paaliu, L. J. 1. B. 8.68. 
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Sapposed ; and this the narrative itself implies, both in attributing 
the return of the Samaritan to liis discovery that he was he^ilcd 
(Idiifv Irn IdOq), and in making Jesus indicate tlie reason why thanks 
were to be expected from all, by the words: oiixi ol SUa iKoOapia- 
Otjaav ; Were there not ten cleansed f Both tliese expressions can 
only by an extremely forced interpretation ha miulc to imply, that 
because the lepers saw the coiTcctness of the judgment of Jesus in 
pronouncing tlieni clean, one of them actually returned to thank him, 
and the others ought to have returned. But tliat wiiich is most 
decisive against the natural explanation is this sentence: And as 
iUey \cent they were c/can^cd, i-p rCi i-dyetv ainovg iKaOapiadrjaav. If 
the nsirrator intended, according to the above interpretation, merely, 
to say: the lepers having gone to the priest, and showed themselves 
to him, were pronounced clean ; he must at least have said : ■Topev' 
dtvrt^ eicadapiadtjaav, having laadii tfie journey, they icere cleansed, 
whereiis the deliberate choice of the expression iv tw v'srdyuv {^whiU 
in tfu: act of going), incontestably shows that a healing effected dur- 
ing the jotuney is intended. Tlius here also we have a miraculous 
cure of leprosy, which is burdened with the siime difliculties as the 
fomier anecdote ; the origin of which is, however, as easily explained. 
But in this narr,ntive there is a peculiarity which distinguishes 
it from the former. Here there is no simple cure, nay, tiie cure 
does not properly form the main object of the narrative : this lies 
rather in the different conduct of the cured, and the question of Je- 
sus, were there not ten dean«ed, &c, (v. 17.) forms the point of tlie 
whole, whicli thus closes altogether morally, and seems to have been 
narrated for the sake of the instruction conveyed.* That the one 
who appears as a model of thankfulness happens to be a Samaritan, 
cannot pass without remark in the narrative of tiie evangelist who 
alone has tlie parable of the Good Samaritan. As there two Jews, 
a priest and a Ijcvite, show themselves pitiless, while a Samaritan, 
on the contrary, proves exemplarily compassionate: so here, nine 
unthankful Jews stand contrasted with one thankful Samaritan. 
Jlay it not Ix; then (in so far as the sudden cure of these lepers can- 
not be historical) tliat we have here, as well as there, a parable pro- 
nounced by Jesus, in which he intended to represent gratitude, as 
in the other case compassion, in the example of a Samiu*itim ? It 
would then be with the present narrative as some have maintained it 
to be with the history of the temptation. But in relation to this wc 
have both .'^hown, and given the reason, that Jesus never made him- 
self innncdiately figure in a parable, and tliis he must have done if 
he had given a narrative of ten lepers once hcjUcd by him. If then 
we are not inclined to relinquish the idea that something originally 
parabolic is the germ of our present narrative, we must represent 
the case to ourselves thus : from the legends of cures f)ertbnned by 
Josus on lepers, on the one hand ; and on the otiicr, from parables 
in which .Jesus (as in that of the comjiaasionate Samaritan) presented 

* Schleiemucber, Qlier tlea Lulcu, 8. L'lo. 
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indiviJuub of lliis liateil race as models ot" various virtues, the Cluia- 
tian legend wove tliis narrative, which id therefore partly an account 
of a niLracle and partly a |»{irable. 



S i)5. CURES OP THE BLIND. 

One of the first places among the sufferers cured by Jcaua is 
filled (alao agi-ecably to the nature of the climate)* by the blind, of 
whose cure again wc read not only in the general descriptions which 
arc given by tlie cvangelista (Matt. xv. 30 f. ; Luke viL 21.), and 
by Jesus hinvscH' (Matt. xi. 3.), of his messianic works, but also in 
some detailed nairativcs of partieulur cases. AVe have indeed more 
of these cures than of the kind last noticed, doubtless because blind- 
ness, as a niakdy affecting the most delicate and complicated of or- 
gans, admitted a greater diversity of iroatmcnt. One of these cures 
of the bUnd is common to nil tlie synoptical writers; the others 
(with the exception of the blind and «lumb demoniac in Matthew, 
whom we need not here reconsider) are respectively |»eculiar to the 
first, second, and fourtli evangelists. 

The nanative common to ait the three svnopfical wTiters is that 
of a cure of blindness wrought by Jesus at Jericho, on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem (Matt. xx. 29. ]«irall.): but there arc important 
differences both us to tlic object of the turc^ ilatthew huving two 
blind men, the two other evangelists only one; and also as to its 
locality, Luke making it take place on the entrance of Jesus into 
Jciicho, Matthew arid 3Iaj*k on his departuit: out of Jcriclio. More- 
over tlic touching of the eyes, by which, according to the first evan- 
gelist, .Jesus cHcctcd tlie cure, is not mentioned by the two other 
narrators. Of these tliffercnces the latter may be cxpluined by the 
observation, that thougii Jlark and Luke are silent as to tlie touch- 
ing, tiicy do not tJicrcibic deny it : the first, relative to the number 
cured, presents a iieavier difliculty. To remove this it has been said 
by those who give the prior aulliorify to Matthew, that one of the 
two blind men was possibly more remarkable than the other, on 
which account he alone was retained in the first tradition; but Mat- 
thew, as an eye-witness, afterwards supplied the second blind man. 
On this supposition Luke and Mark do not contradict Matthew, for 
they nowhere deny that anotlicr besides their suigle blind man was 
healed; neither docs Matthew contradict them, for where there are , 
two, there is also one.t l>ut ivhcn the simple narrator speaks of 
one individual in whom something extraordinary bus liappened, and 
even,, like Mark, mentions his name, it is plain that he tacitly con- 
tradicts the statement that it happened in two individuals — to con- 
ti^ailict it expressly there was no occasion. Let us turn then to the 
other side and, taking the singular number of ilark and Luke as 
the original one, conjecture that the informant of Matthew (the latter 

* Mil. Winer Kealwurterb. Art. Blindc. f Gr«U. Comm. i. Maltli. 2, S. 323. 
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being scaj-ccly on this hypothesis an eye-witness) probably mistook 
the blind roan's gxiide for a second blind man.* Hereby a decided 
contradiction is admitted, while to account for it an extremely im- 
probable cause is superfluously inventefL The third ditFcrence re- 
lates to the place; 3I»ttIicw and Mark have eKtiopevofuvMv d-rb, as 
t/icy d-cpartcd from-, Luke, ht> tw iyyi^eiv e/f 'lepix^, as they came 
nigh to Jericho. If there be any whom tlic words themselves fail 
to convince that this ditt'ercncc is irrccoiicilcable, let them read the 
forced attempts to render these passages consistent with each other 
whith have been made by commentators from Grotius do>m to 
Paulus. 

Hence it was a better expedient which the older luu-nionistsf 
adopted, and which has been approved by some modem crities-t In 
consideration of the kst-named difference, they here distinguished 
two events, and held tiiat .Jesus cured a blind man fi/st on liis en- 
trance into Jcrielio (according to Luke), and tlien again on Ins de- 
parture from tlial place (according to ilattliew and Luke). Of tiie 
other divergency, relative to the number, these lumnonists be- 
lieved that they had disencumbered themselves by tlie supposition 
that Slatthew connected ui one event the two blind men, the one 
cured on entering and the other on leavinor Jericho, and gave the 
latter position to the cure of both. But it so mucli weigiit is al- 
lowed to the statement of llatthew relative to the locjUity of tiie 
cure, as to make it, in conjunction with tiiat of Mark, a reason for 
supposing two cures, one at eaeli extremity of the town, I know not 
why equal credit should not be given to his numerical statement, 
and Starr appears to me to proceed more consistenlly when, allow- 
ing e<p«al weight to both ditfnrences, he su|>jKtsea tliat Jesus on his 
entrance iuto Jericho, cured one blind ulaii (Luke) and subse<juently 
on his departure, two (Matthew),§ The claiju of JIatthew is thus 
fully vindicated, but on tlic other liand that of JVIark is denied. For 
if the latter be associated with 31atthew, as is here the case, for the 
sake of his locality, it is ncccsaarj' to do violence to his numerical 
statement, wliich taken alone would ratlier re(juirc him to be associ- 
ated with Luke; so that to avoid iinpoadiing cither of his state- 
ments, wiiicli on this system of inteq^retution is not admissible, his 
narrative nmst be equally detaciied from that of both tlie other evan- 

felists. Thus we sliould have three distinct cuies of the blind at 
cricho: Ist, the cure of one blind man on the entrance of Jesus, 
2nd, that of another on his departure, ar»d ."ird, tlic cure of two blind 
men, also during the de{)arture ; in all, of four bhud men. Now to 
separate the second and third cases is indeed dirticult. I'or it will 
not be maijitaincd that Jesus caii have gone out by two different 
gates at the same time, and it is nearly as ditficult to imagine that 
having merely set out with tlie intention of leaving Jericho, he r&- 

* I'anlu*, PXi-i;. IIbdiIIi, 3, a, S. 44. \ Schuiz, Anmerkungcii zu MivhacUs, 3, 8. 
lOTt. X birltl-n, ut sup. 8. 104. § UelMir dea Zweek tier twnug. UcichicUbi unU det 
Briefe Juh. S. 31.7. 
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turned again into the town, and not until afterwards took his final 
departure. But, viewing the case more generally, it is scarcely an 
admissible supjtosltion, that three incidents so entirely similar thus 
fell together in a group. The accumulation of cures of the blind is 
enough to sur|»rise us ; but the bcliaviour of the companions of Je- 
sus is incomprehensililc ; for after Iiaving seen in the first instince, 
on entering Jericho, that they had acted in opposition to the designs 
of Jesus by rebuking the blind man for his importunity, since Jcaus 
called tlie man to him, tliey nevertheless re|M;ated this conduct on 
the second and even on the third occasion. Storr, it is true, is not 
disconcerted by this rejietilion in at least two ineidents of thus kind, 
for he maintains tliat no one knows whether those who had enjoined 
silence on going out of Jencho were not altogether ditVcreiit persons 
from those who had done the like on entering the town : indeed, 
supposing tliem to be tiie same, such a reptition of conduct which 
Jesus had implicitly disjipproved, liowcver unbec-oming, was not 
therefore impossible, since even the disciples wlio had been present 
at the iirst miraculous feeding, yet asked, bcfoi-e the second, whence 
bread could be had for such a multitude ? — but tliis is merely to 
argue the reality of one impos.sibility from that of another, as we 
shall presently see when we enter on the consideration of the two 
miraculous feedings. Further, not only the conduct of the followers 
of Jesus, but also almost every feature of the incident must have 
been repeated ia tlic most extniordinary manner. In the one case 
as in tlic other, the blind men cry, Have mercy upon t/*, (or 7/M,) 
tluiu son of Uavid ; tfien (after silence has been enjoined on them 
by the spectators) Jesus commands that they should be brought to 
him : he next asks what they will that he should do to them ; tliey 
answer, that we may rewivc our sight ; lie complies witJi their wish, 
and they gratefully follow him. Tliat all this was so exactly re- 
peated thrice^ or even twice, is an imjtrobability amounting to an 
imposstbUity ; and we must suppose, according to i\\c hypothesis 
adopted by Siet^'ert in such cases, a legcudar^'^ assimilation of different 
facts, or a traditionary variation of a single occurrence. H, in order 
to arrive at a decision, it be asked : what ooultl more easily happen, 
when once the intervention of the legend is prcsupjx>3ed, than that 
one and tlic same liistory should be told first of one, then of several, 
first of the entrance, then of the departure V it will not be necessary 
to discuss the other possibility, since tliis is so incomparably more 
probable that there cannot be even a nionicntary hesitation in em- 
bracing it as rejd. But in thus reducing tlie nundwr of the facts, 
we must not with Sieffort stop short at two, for in that case not only 
do thcdillicutttcs with respect to the repetition of the siimc incident 
remain, but we fall into a want of logical scijuency in admitting one 
divergency (in tlie number) as unessential, for the sake of removing 
another (in the locality). U it be further asked, supposing only one 
incident to be here narrated, which of the several narratives is tho 
original one ? the statcmeiita as to the locality will not aid U3 in 
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coming to a decision; for Jcsiia might just as well meet a Wind man 
on entering as on leaving Jericho. The difference in the number is 
more likely to furnish ua with a basis for a decision, and it will be 
in favour of JIark and Lulcc, who iiave oacli only one bluid man ; 
not, it is true, for the reason alleged by Schlciermacher,* naniely, 
that Mark by his mention of the blind man's name, evinces a more 
accurate acquaintance with the circumstances ; for Mark, from his 
propensity to individualize out of liis own imagination, ought lo-ast 
of all to be trusted %vith respect to names which are given by liim 
alone Our decision is fouji<led on another circumstance. 

It seems proVtable that JIatthcw was led to add a second blind 
man by his recollection of a previous cure of two blind men narrated 
by iiim alone (ix. 27 If). Here, likewise when .lesus is in the act of 
departure, — from the place, namely, where he had raised the rider's 
daughter, — two blind men follow him, (tiiosc at Jericho are sitting 
l)y the way side,) and in a similar manner cry for mercy of the Son 
of David, who here also, as in the other instance, according to ilat- 
thew, immediately cures them by touching tiieir eyes. With these 
similflritiea there are ccrtaiidy no slight divergencies; nothing is here 
said of an iikjunelioii to the blind men to be silent, on the jiart of 
the companions of Jesus ; and, while at Jericho .Jesus imnu'diately 
calls the bhnd men to him, in the earlier case, they come in tlie lir:<t 
instance to him when he is again iii the house; further, wiiile there 
lie asks them, wliattliev will have him to do to themV here he asks, 
if they believe him able to ciu-e them ? Lastly, the prohibition to 
tell what had happened, is peculiar to the earlier incident. The two 
naiTativcs standing in this relation to e«ch other, an assimihition of 
litem miglit have taken place thus: llklattiiew transfeired the two 
bluul men and the touch of Jesus from the first anecdote to the 
second; the fomi of the apiieal from the blind men, from the second 
to the first. 

The two histories, as they arc giveix, present but few data for a 
natural explanation. Nevertheless the rationalistic commentators 
have endeavoured to frame such an explanation. Wiien Jesus m 
the earlier occurrence asked the blind men whether they had confi- 
dence in his power, he wished, say they, to ascertain whether their 
trust in him would remain firm during the operation, and whether 
they would punctually obsenre his further prescript ion ;t having then 
entered the liouso, in order to be tree from intemiption, he examined, 
for tlic first time, tlicir disease, and when he found it curable, (ac- 
cording to YciituriniJ it was caused by the tine dust of that country,) 
he assured the sufierers that the result should be accor«.Ung to the 
mcisure of their faith. Ucrcupon Paidua merely says brictly, that 
Jesus removed the obstruction to their vision ; but he also must 
have iniagincd to himseU' something similar to what is described in 
detail by Vcnturiui, wlio makes Jesus anoint the eyes of tlic blind 
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men with a strong water prepared beforehand, and tlius cleanse them 
from the instating dust, so that in a short time tlieir sight rcturneiL 
But this natural explanation has not the glightest root in the text; 
for neither can the faith. (Trtorif) required from the patient impljr 
anything else than, aa in all similar cases, trust in the miraculous 
power of Jesua, nor can the word fjipaTo fie touched, signify a sur- 
gical oj)eration, but merely that touch which appears in so many of 
the evangelical curative miracles, whether as a sign or a conductor 
of the healing power of Jesus ; of further presciiptiona for the com- 
jiletion of the cure there is absolutely nothing. It is not othei-wiae 
with the cure of the blind at Jericho, where, moreover, the two 
middle evangelists do not even mention the touching of the eyes. 

If llien, according to the meaning of the narrators, the blind in- 
stantuneouslv receive tiieir sight as a consequence of the simple word 
or touch of Jesus, there are the same difficulties to l>e encountered 
here as in the former case of the lepers. For a disease of the eyes, 
however sligfit, as it is only engendered gradually by the reiterated 
action of the disturbing cause, is still less likely to disappear on a 
word or a touch ; it requires very complicated treatment, partly sur- 
gical, partly medical, and this must be pre-eminently the case with 
blindness, supposing it to be of a curable kind. How should wc 
represent to ourselves the sudden i-estoration of vision to a blind eye 
by a word or a touch ? as purely miraculous and magical ? That 
would be to give up thinking on the subject. As luagnefic ? There 
is no precedent of niagnetisin having influence over a disease of this 
nature. Or, lastly, ns psychical? But blindness is something so 
independent of the mental life, so entirely corj)oreal, that the idea of 
its removal at all, still Jess of its sudden removal by means of a men- 
tal operation is not to be entertained, Wc nmst iherefore acknowl- 
edge that an Ijistorical conception of these narratives is more than 
merely dilHcnlt to us ; and wc procce<l to inquire wlietlier wc can- 
not show it to be probable that legends of this kind should arise un- 
liistorically. 

We have already quoted the passage in which, according to the 
hrst and third gosjwls, Jesus in reply to the messengers of the Bap- 
tist who had to ask him whether he were the tpx6iievoq, {fiC that 
should CODU,) appeals to Iiis works. Xow he here mentions in the 
>cry first place the cure of the blind, a sijniiHcant proof that this 
2>articular miracle was expected from the Messiali, his words being 
taken from Is. xxxv. 5, a prophecy interpreted mcssianically ; and 
m a rabbinical passage above cited, among the wonders which Jeho- 
vah is to perform in the messianic times, this is enumerated, that he 
oculos ccEcorum ajyeriel, id quod jirr Elifiam fecit* Now Elislia 
did not cure a positive blindness, but merely on one occasion opened 
the eyes of his sei-vant to a perception of the sufwrsensual Avorld, 
and on another, removed a bliiiduess whicji had been inflicted on his 
enemies in consequence of his prayer (2 Kings vi. 17 — 20). Tliat 

♦ Tid, p. 66, note f 
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tJieae deeds of Elislia were conceived, douLtlesa with reference to the 
passage of Isaiuli, as a real opening of tiie eyes of tiic blind, is 
proved by the above rabbinical jiassage, and hence cures of the blind 
were expected from the Messiah." Now if the Cliristian comniunitr* 
]>ri>cec<ling as it did li-oni the bosom of Judaism, held Jesus to bo 
ihi; nies:jl!Ujic personage, it rau.st manifest the tendency to ascribe 
to him every messianic predicate, and tliercfore the one in question. 

Tiic narrative of the cure of a blind man at IJethsaida, and that 
of the cure of a man that was deaf and had aii ijitpedhnent in his 
speech, which are both pecxiliar to Mark, (viii. 22 ff. ; \\\. 32 ft.), and 
which we shall therefore consider together, are the especial favour- 
ites of nil rationalistic conimeutatora. If, they exclaim, in the other 
evangelical narrative of cures, tlie accejjsory circumstances by whicJi 
the facts might be explained were but preserved as they are here, we 
could prove historically that Jesus did not heal by his mere word, 
and profound investigators might discover the natural means by 
whicli liis cjircs were effected Ij And in fact chiefly on the gromid 
of these narratives, in connexion wilii particular features in other 
parts of the sefcond gosjiel, Mark has of late been represented, even 
by theologians who do not gre;itly favour this method of intcrpreti*- 
tion, as the pitron of the natuialistic system.^ 

In the two cures before ns, it is at once a good augury for the 
rationalistic commentators that Jesus takes both the patients apart 
from the multitude, for no other puqx>se, as they Ixlicve, than that 
of examining their condition medically, and ascertaining whether it 
were susceptible of relief. Such an examinjition is, according to 
these commentators, intimated by the evangelist himself, when he 
describes Jesus as putting his fingers into tlie cars of the deaf man, 
by which means he discovered that the deafuess was cumble, arising 
probably from the hardening of secretions in the ear, and hereupon, 
also with tl»e linger, he removed tiic hindrance to hearing. Not only 
arc the words, hepxit^ his fingers into his ears, l(ia}.e rovg daKrvkov^ 
elf TO. lira, interpreted as denoting a surgical oj^ration, but the words, 
/le touched his tongue ^^oto r^f yPuiaaij^f, are sup^ioscd to imply tliat 

• Elsewhere also wn (ind proof thnt in those tinicg the power of ellcoting iiiirnculous 
(.urea, ekpcciully uf lilitidnHvt, was cotiiiiiuiilv tUL-rilitd to incii who were n-gunted oa fa- 
vourites uf (he Ikity. Tbutt Tacitu», 1!i.st. iv. 81, and Suetonius, Vcxpaii. vii. tell lu, that 
in Alexauilria ■ blind man applied tu \'e>piui«ii, shortly after he wai made emperor, al- 
leging that he did to liy the direction uf the god Serapi», with the cntn^aly th.it be would 
cure him of hin blindness by wetting hij eyca with his spittle. Ve?patian complied, and 
the result was tlint the blind man tiiiinedlately had hid hi^ht rextored. A» Taeitua at« 
leata the truth of tlui story in a reniarkalile manner, I'aulus U probably not wrung in re- 
garding the utlair n» the contrivance of adulatory prie»i.», who to procure for the emiwror 
the fame of a miracle-worker, and by tliin meuns to »e<-un! hit favour on behalf of their god 
l<y whoM counsel the event was occasioned, hire<l a man to simulate blinilnesn KxCR. 
llandl). '2, S. M f. However this n)ay be, we *ee from the narrative wliat wai expected, 
even L)eyond the limits of Palestine, of n man who, as Tucitna here expres«ea himself coil- 
ceruing \'e5pa»ian. enjoyed ^/Wivre citlii and an ineliiialw numlnum. t These ar» nearly 
Ibe word* of l'aulu«, exeg. Ilandb. ?, S. aiL', 3U1. J t)e VVettf, Beitrag lur (Jhurakle- 
riatilc dcj Kvange1i$ten Markue, in nimunu's und rmbreit's Studicn, 1, 4, 7H'.) tf. Comp. 
KOater, Immauuel, S. "li. On tlie other hand : comp. Uc Wette's exeg. Hnndb. I, 2, ». 
148 f. 
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Jcsas cut the ligament of ihc tongiie in the degree necessary (o re- 
store the ph'.'incy which the organ lia<l lost. In like manner, in the 
ease of the blind man, the words, v:/ien he /uidjmt fns hands upon 
hiiTL, hrtdel^ rag X^^*^? airu, arc explained as probably meaning tliat 
Jesus by pressing the eyes of the patient removed the crytallinc lena 
which had become op!if|ne. 

A further liclp f o thii* mode of intcrjiretation in found in the cir- 
cumstance that botli to the tongue of tlie man who had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, and to the eyes of the blind man, Jesus applied 
spittle. Saliva lias in itself, particularly in the opinion of ancient ]>hy- 
eicians," a salutary effect on the eyes; as, however, it in no case acta 
BO rapidly ns instantaneously to cure blindness and a defect in the or- 
gans of speccli, it is conjectured, with respect to both instances, that 
Jesus used the saliva to moisten some medicament, probably a caustic 
powder; that the blind man only heard the spitting and saw nothing 
of the mixture of the medicaments, and that the deaf man, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, grivc little heed to tlic natural 
means, or tliat the legend did not preserve tliem. In the narrative 
of the deaf man the cui-e is simply stated, but that of the blind man 
is yet further distinguished, by its representing the restoration of his 
sight circumstantially, as gradual. After Jesus had touched the eyes 
of the patient as above mentioned, lie asked him if he sate aught ; 
not at all, observes Paulus, in tlie manner of a miracle-worker, who 
is sure of the result, but precisely in the mjinner of a physician, who 
after performing an operation endeavours to ascertain if the patient 
is beuetitcd. The blind man answers that he sees, but first indis- 
tinctly, so that men seem to him like trees. Here apparently the 
rationalistic coumientator may triumphantly ask the orthodox one : 
if divine power fur the working of cures stood at the connuimd of 
Jesus, why did he not at once cure the blind man perfectly? If the 
disease presented an obstacle whitrli he 'VNas not able to overcome, is 
it not clear from thence that his power was a finite, ordinarily luiman 
power? Jesus once more puts his hands on the eyes of the blind 
man, in order to aid the eflect of tlie first operation, and only then 
is the cure completed. t 

The complacency of the rationalistic conimeritators in t!iese nar- 
ratives of Jlark is liable to be distiubcd by the Irigid observa- 
tion, that, here also, the civcumstiuicos which arc requisite to 
render the natural explanation possible are not given by the evan- 
gelists tlicmselves, but are intci-polated by the said commentators. 
For in both cures Mark furiiisiies the «iliva only; the eflicacirius 
powder is infused by Paulus and Veiifurini : it is they alone who 
make the introduction of the fingers into the ears first a medical 
examination and then an operation ; and it is tliey alone who, con- 
trary to the significiitlon of language, expliiin the words imridevai rag 

* Plin.v, H. N. xxvlii. 7, and other passageB in Wctstein, -J- I'aulus, nt «up. 
S. 312 f. 3U2 IT.; NitturHchi: UescbiLhte, 3, S. 3 1 If. 210 t.; KObUt, Imuutniiel, S. 
18S ff. 
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X^'tpa? ijrl rov^ ixf>6a>^iovq, to lay the hands ujxm the eyes, na imply- 
ing a surgical operation on those organs. Again the circumstance 
that Jesus takes the bluid man aside, is shown by the context (vii. 
36; viii, 26.) fo have reference to the design of Jesiis to keep the 
miraculous result a secret, not to the desire to be undisturbed in the 
application of natural means: so tliat all the supports of the ratii> 
n:Uistic explanation sink benciith it, and the orthodox one may con- 
front it anew. Tiiis regards the touch and the spittle either as a 
condescension towards the sufferers, who were thcreb/ made raore 
thoroughly sensible to whose jxjwer they owed their cure ; or as a 
conducting medium for the si)intual jwwer of Christ, a medium with 
whicli he miglit nevertholess liave dispensed.* That the cure was 
gradual, is on this system accounted for by the supposition, that 
Jesus intended by meains of tlic partial cure to animate the faith of 
tlic blind man, and only when he was thus rendered worthy was 
he completely cured;! or it is conjectured that, owing to the mal- 
ady being deep-seated, a sudden cure would perhaps liave been dan- 
gerous. | 

But by these attempts to inteqirct tlic cvangeliad nan-ativcs, 
especially in the last particidar, the .supranaturaiistic tiieologians, 
wiio bring them forward, betake fhomselvcs to the same ground as 
the rationidists, lor they are equally open to the charge of introducing 
into the narratives what is not in the remotest degi-ee intimated by 
the text. For where, in the procedure of Jesus towards the blind 
man, is there a trace that his design in the tirst instance was to 
prove and to strengthen tlie faith of the patient? In that case, in- 
stead of tl>e expression, Jle asked him if he saw aught, which relates 
only to his external condition, we must rather have read, as in ilatt. 
ix. 28, Believa ye that I am able to do thisf But wliat shall we 
say to the conjecture tliat a sudden cure might liave been injurious! 
The curative act of a worker of miracles is (according to Olshausen's 
own opinion) not to be regarded as the merely negative one of the 
removal of a disease, but also as the positive one of an inipartation 
of new life and frc.^h strength to the organ affected, whence the idea 
of danger from an instantaneous cure when WTOuglit by miraculous 
agency, is not to be entertained. Thus no motive is to be discovered 
which could induce Jesus to put a restraint on the innncdiate action 
of his miraculous power, and it must therefore have been restricted, 
independently of his volition, by the force of tl»c deep-seated malady. 
This, however, is entirely opposed to the idea of the gospels, which 
represent the miraculous power of Jesus as superior to death it.self ; 
it cannot therefore have been tiie nieaninjj of our evan":eli3t. If we 
take into consideration the j)ecidiar characteristics of 3Iark as an 
author, it will appear that his only aim is to give dramatic effect to 
the scene. Every sudden result is difficult to bring before the imagi- 
nation : lie who wLihes to give to another a vivid idea of a rapid 

* >°or tlla foniirr explaniUon, IIcm, Oeschichte J«su, I, S. 390 f. j for Itw Uttor, 
01«haii«;n, \>. Cumin. 1. S. 510. t Kuinul, in Marc p. 110. % OUtuuMO, S. SOO. 
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movement, first goes through it slowly, and n quick result is jxjr- 
fectly concoivjiblc only when the narrator lias shown the process in 
detail. (Joiisecjuenlly a \VTiter whose objeet it is to assist »3 far as 
may be tlie iningination of his rea<lcr, will wherever it is jiosaiblc 
exiiibit tiie pro^xinsity to render the iniincdiale niedlatii, and when 
recording a sudden result, still to bring forward the snccesaive steps 
that led to it.* So here Slark, or his iiifonnant, supposed that he 
was contributing gre^uly to the dramatic effect, when he inserted 
between the blinducas of the man .md the entire restoration of his 
eight, the partial cure, or the seeing men as trees, and every reader 
will say, from hia own feeling, that this object is fully achieved. 
But herein, as others also liavc i-cinarkcd,t ilark is so far from ma 
nifcsting an inclination to tlie natural conception of such miracles, 
that he, on the contrary, not seldom labours to aggrandize the mir- 
acle, as we have partly seen in the case of the Gadarene, and shall 
yet have frequent reason to remark. In a similar manner may also 
be explained why Mark in these narratives which arc peculiar to 
him (and elscwliere also, as in vi. 13, where he observes that the 
disciples anointed the sick with oil), mentions the application of ex- 
ternal means and manifestations in miraculous cures, l^iat these 
means, the saliva particularly, were not in the popular opinion of 
that age naturally efficacious causes of the cure,, wc may be con- 
vinced by the narrative concerning Vespasian quoted above, ua also 
by passages of Jewish and Roman authors, according to which eidiva 
w.as believed to have a magical potency, esjjecially against diseases 
of the cye,^ llcncc Olstuiuscn perfectly reproduces the conception 
of tliat age when he explains the toucii, saliva, and the like, to be 
conductors of the superior power resident in the worker of miracles. 
Wc cannot indeed make this opinion oui^s, unless with Olshauscn 
we proceed upon the supposition ot' a parallelism between tlve mirac- 
ulous jK)wcr of Jc^us and the agency of animal magnetism : a su{)- 
position which, for the explanation of the miracles of Jesus, cspeci.ally 
of the one before us, is inadcquiitc and tlicrcfore superfluous. Hence 
we put this means merely to tJic account of the evangelist. To him 
also wc may tlten doubtlcs.s refer the taking aside of the bliiRl man, 1 he 
exaggerated description uf the astonishment ol' the people, {vneprrepia- 
(Ta>f i:^trrk/ia<joi'To ttrrai-rtf, vii, 37,j and (iie .''triet proliibifion to tell 
any man of the cure. Tliis secrecy gave the affaii- a mysterious aspect, 
wliich, as wc may gather from other passages, was plciusing to Mark. 
Wc have anotlier trait belonging to the mysterious in the narratives 
of the ciu'c of the deaf man where Murk says. And Look'inrj njj to hea- 
ven he sighed, (vii. 34). ^Vhat cause was ihere for sigiiing at tliat 
particuhu" moment V Was it t!ic misery of the human mce,§ wliich 
must have been long known to Jesus from many melancholy ex- 
amples? Of shall we evade the difficulty, by explaining the ex- 

* Conip. De Wette, Kritik dor Mosaisclicn Oescliiclito, S. 36 f. t Frtlxwhe Comm. 
in Mare. p. xtiii. J ViJ, ap. Wetitcin «iicl Uglitfoot, .lohn ix. U. § Thus Frilzsche, 
oflcr Eiithymiug, Eii tlurc. p. 304. 
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ptession as implying notliing farther tlian silent prayer or niuliblc 
speech ? Whoever knows Mark will rather recognise the exaggerat- 
ing narrator in tJic cii-curastance tliat he ascribes to Jesus a deep 
emotion, on an occasion which could not indeed have excited it, but 
whicli, being .iccompanied by it, had a more mysterious ai)j)earancc. 
But above all, there appears to me to be an air of mystery in this, 
that ilark gives the authoritative word with which Jesus opened the 
ears of the deaf man in its original Syriac form, ^^^04, as on the 
resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, this evangelist alone has the 
words raMda kovju (v. 41.). It is indeed said that tliesc cxpn?ssion3 
are anytliing rather than magical forms ;* but that Mark chooses to 
give tliesc autlioritative words in a language foreign to his readers, 
to whom he is obliged at the same tiine to explain them, neverthe- 
less proves that he must have attributed to this original form a 
special significance, which, as it apjwars from the context, can only 
have been a magical one. This inclination to the mysterious wc 
may now retrospectively find indicated in the application of those 
outward means which have no relation to the i"csult ; for the mys- 
terious cousists precisely in t!ie presentation of infinite power through 
a finite medium, in the combination of the strongest effect with aj)- 
parcntly inefficacious means. 

If we have been unable to receive as liistorical the simple nar- 
rative given by all 'the synoptical writers of tiie cure of tlie blind 
man at Jericho, wc arc still les.^ prepared to award this character to 
the mysterious description, given by Mark alone, of the cure of a 
blind man at Bethsaida, and we must regard it as a product of the 
legend, Avith more or less addition from the evangelical narrator. 
Tlie same judgment must be pronounced on his narrative of the cure 
of the deaf man who had an iinpetliinent in his si>ecch «tuM^6r noytkd- 
Aof ; for, togetlicr with the negative reasons already adduced against 
its historical credibility, there arc not wanting positive causes for its 
mythical origin, since the prophecy relating to the messianic times, 
T&T€ ciro KiJ^v aKovaoiTiu — rpavi] 6i larai yXCJaaa fioyikaXwi; tfie 
ears of the dcof shall be undi'j)j)cJ^ the tongue of the dumb sfuiU 
^nfj (Isai XXXV. 5, (j,) was in existence, and accordmg to JIatt. x>. 
5, was interpreted literally. 

If the narratives of Mark which we have just considered, seem 
at the first glance to be favourable to the natural cxphination, the 
narrative of John, clmp. ix. must, one would think, be unfavourable 
and destructive to it ; for iierc the question is not concerning a blind 
man, whose malady having originated accidentally, might be easier 
to remove, but concerning a man boni blind. Nevertheless, ns the 
exi^sitors of this class arc shari>-sightcd, and do not soon lose cour- 
age, liicy are able even here to discover much in their favour. In 
the first phice, they find that the condition of the patient is but 
vaguely described, however definite the expression blind from his 
birth TV<l>khv Ik yeve-n}^ niay seem to sound. The statement of time 

* HcM, GsmK Jeiu, I, S. dUl, Aam. I. 
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wliicli this expression includes, Paulus, it is true, refrains from over- 
throwing (though Jiis forbearance is unwilling and in fact incom- 
plete): hence he has the more urgent neceasity for attempting tc 
shake the statement as to quality. Tixftkb^ is not to signify tot 
blindness, and as Jeaus tells the man to go to the pool of Siloam, 
not to get himself led thither, he must luivc still had some glim- 
mcring of eye-siglit, by means of whicli he could himself tinu the 
way thither. Still more hclji do the rationalistic commentators find 
for themselves in the mode of cure adopted by Jesus, lie says be- 
fore-hand (v. 4) he must work the works of him that sent him wfiiU 
it w dni/, fwf iiiiipa earlv, for in the night no man can work ; a suf- 
ticiont proof tliat he had not the idea of curing the blind man by a 
mere, word, which he mif;lit just ns well have uttered in the night — 
that, on the contraiy, lie; intended to undertake a medical or surgical 
operation, for which certainly daylight was required- Farther, thfl 
clay, TZTjkb^, which Jesus made with his spittle, and with which he! 
anointed the eyes of t!ie blind man, is still more favourable to the 
natural explanation than the expression Trrvaa^ h'lving spit, in a 
former case, and hence it is a fertile source of questions and con- 
jectures. Whence tlid John know that Josus took nothing more 
tlian spittle and dust to make his eye-salve ? AVas he himself pres- 
ent, or did he understand it merely from the naiTative of the cured 
blind man? The latter could not, with his then weak glimmering 
of sight, correctly see what Jesus took: perhaps Jesus while he 
mixed a salve out of other ingredients .'iccidcntally spat upon the 
groimd, and the patient fell into the error oi supposing that the 
spittle made part of the salve. Still more : while or before Jesus 
put somctiiing on the eyes, did he not also remove .something by 
extraction or friction, or otherwise effect a change in the state of 
these organs ? This would be an c^isentiid fact which might easily 
be mistaken by the blind man and the spectators for a. merely acces- 
sory circumstance. Lastly, the washing in the jjool of Siloam which 
was prescribed to the patient was perhaps continued many days — 
■was a protracted cui-e by means of the bath — and the words rfXde 
jikiTTUv /i^ came seeing, do not necessarily imply that he came thus 
after his first kxth, but that at a convenient time after the comple- 
tion of his cure, he came again seeing." 

But, 1o begin at the beginning, the meaning here given to ruiipa 
and vv^ id too sliallow even for V'cnturini,! and especially clashes 
with the context (v. 5), which tliroughovit demands an interpretation 
of the words witli reference to the speedy departure of Jcsus.J As 
to the conjcctm-c that the clay was made of medicinal ingredients of 
some kind or other, it is the more groundless, since it cannot be said 
here, as in the former case, that only so much is stated as the pa- 
tient could icani by his hearing or by a slight glimmering of light, 
for, on this occasion, Jesus undertook the cure, not in private, but 

^'id. Tbuluck atk 
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in ihe presence of his disciples. Concerning the farther supposition 
of previous surgical openitions, by which the anointing and washinij, 
•done meutiorted in the text, are reduced to mere accessories, noth- 
ing more is to be said, than that bj this example we may see how 
completely the spirit of natural explanation despises all retrainta, 
not scrupling to pervert the clearest words of the text in 8up|>ort of 
its arlntrary combinations. Fuithcr, when, from the circumstance 
that Jesus ordered tlic blind man to go to the pool of Siloam, it is 
inferred that he must have had a share of light, we may remark, in 
opposition to this, that .Jesus niewly told the patient v^hitJier he 
should go {imdyEiv)x /lorp he was to go, whether alone or with a 
guide, he left to his own discretion. Tjastly, when the closely con- 
nected words /le ircnt his way, therefore^ ami toas/ied and mine 
nceimj, dTJjAOei' ovv Kai kvi\paro naX Jf/.OE j3/J:-uv (\\ 7; comp. v, 11) 
arc stretched out into a process of cure lasting several weeks, it is 
just as if the words, vent, vidi, vtci were translated thus : After my 
arrival I reconnoitred fop several days, fought battles at suitable in- 
tcr>'al8, and tinally remained conqueror. 

Thus here also the natural explanation will not serve us, and we 
have still before us the narrative of a man bora blind, miraculously 
cured by Jesus. Tliat the doubts already expressed as to the reality 
of the cares of the blind, apply with increased force to the case of a 
man born blind, is self-evident. And they arc aided in this instance 
by certain special critical reasons. Not one of the three first evan- 
gelists mentions this cure. Now, if in the fonnation of the apostolic 
tradition, and in the selection which it made from among the mira- 
cles of Jesus, any kind of reason was exercised, it must have taken 
the F»iape of the two following rules: first, to choose the greater 
miracles before those apparently less imjwrtant : and secondly, thoso 
with which edifying discourses were connected, before those which 
were not thus distinguished. In the fii'st respect, it is plain that 
the cure of a man blind from his birth, as the incomparably more 
ditHcult miracle, was by all means to be chosen rather than that of 
a man in whom blindness had supcn'enctl, and it is not to be con- 
ceived why, if Jesus really gave sight to a man born blind, nothing 
of this should have entered into the evangelical tradition, and from 
thence into the s^nioptical gospels. It is tme that with this consid- 
eration of the magnitude of the miracles, a reg.ird to tiie edifying 
nature of the discourses connected with them might not seldom come 
into collision, so that a less striking, but from the conversations 
which it caused, a more instnictive miracle, might be preferred to 
one more striking, but presenting less of tlie latter kind of interest. 
IJut the cure of the blind man in .John is accompanied by very re- 
markable con vcrsnt ions, first, of Jesus with the (lisciples, tlien, of 
the cured man with the magistrates, and lastly of Jesus with the 
cured man, such as there is no trace of in the synoptical cures of 
the blind ; convei-sations in which, if not the entire course of the 
dialogui", at loa.*t some aphoristic jKjarls (as v. 4, 5, 39.) were admi- 
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rably suited lo the purpose of the three first evangelists. These 
writers tliercforc, could not have faih>d to introduce the cure of the 
man born blind into thoir Iiistorios, instead of their less remarkable 
nnd less edifying cures of the blind, if tlie former had made a jmrl 
of the cvangelicul tradition whence they drew. It might po.^sibly 
Iiave remained unknown to the general christian tradition, if it Iiad 
taken place at a time and under circumstances which did not favoui" 
its proinulgsition — if it had been effected in a remote conier of the 
country, without further witnesses. ]\ut Jesus jxirformed this mir- 
acle in Jerusalem, in the circle of his discij>Ies ; it made a great sen- 
sation in the city, and was highly ofTcnsive to the magistracy, henco 
the affair must have been known if it had really occurred ; and as 
we do not tind it in the common evangelical tradition, the suspicion 
arises that it perhaps ne\er did occur. 

But it will be said, the writer who attests it is the apostle 
John. This, however, is too improbable, not oidy on account of 
tlKJ incredible natui-e of the contents of the narrative, which could 
thus hardly have proceeded from an eye-witness, but also from 
another reason. Tlie narrator inteq)ret3 the name of the pool, 
Siioam, b}' tlie Greek aTeirraXfti-vo^ (v. 7) ; a false explanation, for 
one who is sent is called nis-d, whereas ro'i according to tiie most 
probable intcq^rctation sigiiilics a watcrfulL* The evangelist, liow- 
cver, chose the above interpretation, because he sought for some 
significant relation bctwceti the name of the pool, and the sending 
thither of the blind man, and thus seems to have imagined that the 
pool had by a special providence received the name of Sent, because . 
at a fiiture time the ilcssiah, as a manifestation of his glorj', was 
to send thither a blind man-t Now, we grant that an apostle might 
give a grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as ho is not 
held to be insjiircd, and that even a native of Palestine might mis- 
take tlie etymology of Ilclirew words, as the Old Testament itself 
shows; nevcrthele.s;<, such a play upon words looks more like the 
laboured attempt of a writer remote troni the event, than of an eye- 
witness. The eye-witness would have had enough of iinportant 
matters in the miracle which he had beheld, and the conversation 
to which he had listened ; only a remote narrator could fall into the 
triviality of trying to extort a signiticant meaning iVoin the smallest 
accessory circumstance. Tlioluck and Lucke arc highly revolted 
by this allegor}', which, as the latter expresses himself, approaches 
to absolute folly, hence they are unwilling to admit that it proceeded 
from John, and regard it as a gloss. As, however, all critical 
authorities, except one of minor importance, present this particular, 
such a po.silion is sheer arbitrariness, and the only choice kit us is 
either, with Olshausen, to cdity ovirselvcs by this iiiteqjrctation as 
an ajtostolic onc,J or, with the author of the Probabilia, to number 

* Vid. PjiiiIus and I.ili'ke, in toe. f Thus Euthymius and Pmilu.*, in Kh-. | B. Cnmm. 
2, S. 2;h), wkere, huwcvcr, he rofers llie uirtaraX/iivof to Uie uultiow uf tb« ipiril pri>oe<e«l- 
tng fruiu Uod. 
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it among tlie inclications that the fourth gospel had not an apos- 
tolic origin.* 

The re<Tsons wliich might prevent the author of tlic fourth 
gosjxjl, or the tradition wJicnoe lie drew, from resting contended 
with the cures of the bUnd narrated by the sjTioptical writers, and 
thus induce the one or tlie other to frame tlie history before us, arc 
already jK)inted out by the foregoing remarks. The obser\ation 
has been already made by otlicrs, that the fourth evangelist lias 
fewer miracles than the synoptical writers, but that fliis deficiency 
in number is compensated by a Riipcriority in magnitiidcf Thufl 
while the other evangelists have simple paralytics cared by Jesus, 
the fourth gospel has one who had been lame tliirty-eight years ; 
while, in the former, Jesu'? resuscitates persons who had just ex- 
pired, in the latter, he calls back to life one who had lain in the 
grave four days, in wlioni thei-efore it might be presumed that 
decomposition had begun ; and so here, instead of a cure of simple 
blindness, we have that of a man bom blind, — a heightening of the 
miracle altogether suited to the apologetic and dogmatic tendency 
of this gosiH.'!. lu what way the author, or the particular tradition 
which lie followed, might be led to depict the various details of the 
naiTative. is easily seen. The act of spitting, ittvuv, was common 
in magical cures of the eyes ; clay, Tr»jA6f, was a ready substitute 
for an eye-salvo, and elsewhere occurs in magical proceedings ;$ the 
command to Avaeli in the pool of SUoam may have been tm imitation 
of Klisha's order, that the leper Nanman sliould bathe seven times 
in the river Jordan. The conversations connected with the ciu"c 
partly proceed from the tendency of the gos]x;l of John alreatly 
remarked by Storr, namely, to attest and to render as auihcniic as 
possible both the cure of the man, and the fact of his having been 
born blind, whence the repeated examination of the cured man, and 
even of his parents; partly they turn upon the symbolical mciining 
of the expix\s3ion3, Uiud and eceluff, diii/ and nighty — a meaning 
which it is true is not foreign to the synoptical writers, but wliicli 
specitically belongs to the circle of images in favour with Joliu. 

S 96, CURES OF PARALYTICS — DID JESIS KEUAKIJ DISEASES AS 
PUNISHMENTS ? 



An important feature in the history of the care of llie man bom 
blmd has been passed over, because it can only be properly esti- 
mated in comiexion with a corresponding one in the synoptical 
narratives of the cure of a j>aralytic (Matt. ix. 1 ff. ; Mark ii. 1 ff. ; 
Luke v. 17 ff.), which we have in the next place to consider. Here 
Jc^us first declares to the sick man : at^t^vTui aoi at diiapTiai oov, 
thy mns are furgirxH thee^ and then as a proof that he had au- 

'* S. 93. i Kuiter, IihhmiiimI, S. 79; Bn-tscbiieidvr, PrvUti. S. 133. { WcUtcin, 
io loc 
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tlioritj to forgive sins, he euros him. It is imposaiblc not tc 
perceive in this q reference to the Jewisli opinion, tliat any evil 
befalling an individual, and especially disease, was a punishment 
of his sins ; an opinion whicii, presented in its main elenicutd in 
tlie Old Testament, (Lev. xxvi. 14 ff.; Ucut. xxviii. lij ft".; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 15. 18 f.) was expressed in the mo3t definite manner by the 
later Jews.* Had wc possessed that synoptical narrative only, we 
must have believed that Jesus shared the opinion of Ills cotemporary 
fellow-countrymen on tliis subject, since he proves his authority to 
forgive sins (as the cause of disease) by an example of iiis j^tower to 
cure disease (the consequence of sin). But, it ia said, there are 
other passages where Jesus directly contradicts this Jewish opinion; 
whence it tollows, that what he then says to the paralytic was a 
mere accommodation to the ideas of the sick man, intended to 
promote his curc.f 

The principal passage commonly adduced in support of this 
positioji, is the uitroduction to the history of the man bom blind, 
which was last considered (John ix. 1 — 3.). Here the disciples, 
seeing on the road the man whom they knew to have been blind 
from his birth, put to Jesus the question, whether liis blindness 
was tlie consequence of his own sins, or of those of his parents? 
The ease was a peculiarly dithcult one on the Jewish tlicory of ret- 
ribution. Witli rcsiieet to diseases wUich attach tliemsclves to n 
man in his course through life, an observer wlio has once taken a 
certain bias, may easily discover or assume some peculiar de- 
linquencies on tlie pail of tliis man as tlteir cause. With respect 
to hiborn diseases, on tlie contrary, though the old Hebraic opinion 
(Exod. XX. 5 ; Dcut. v. 9 ; 2 Sam. iii. 29.), it is true, presented 
the explanation that by tiiese the sins of the fatiiers were visited on 
their jrosterify : yet as, for liiiman regulation, the ilosaic law itself 
ordained that each ahoidd auft'cr for his own sins alone (Ueut. xxiv. 
16 ; 2 Kings xiv, tJ) ; and as also, in relation to tlic ])cnal justice 
of the Divine Being, the prophets predicted a similar dispensation 
(Jer. xxxi. 30; Ezck. xviii. VJ f.); rabbinical acumen resorted to 
the expedient of supposing, that men so afflicted might probably 
Itave sinned in their mother's womb,| and this was doubtless the 
notion which the disciples had in view in their question v, 2. Jesus 
says, in ai:yswcr, that neither fur his own sin nor for that of his 
parents, did this man conic into the world bhnd ; but in order that 
by the cure which he, as the Jlessiali, vvoukl effect in him, he might 
bo an instrument in manifesting the miraculous ])owcr of God. 
This is generally understood as if Jesus repudiated the whole 
opinion, that disease and otJier evils were essentially punislinients 

*. Nedariin f. xlL 1. (Schi>Ugen, 1, p. 93.) : Dint R. Chljafi'.. Ahba : nultus aryro- 
liu a morbo >uo sanntur, donee ipml omnia peccala rtmitta tint. •};■ Haw, L. J. j 73. 
Kriluclip, ill tlutlk p. 835. | Sunhcdr. T. xci. 2, and Bfre«chilli Italilia f. xx.^viii. 1 . 
(Li)j;liiruut p. IOjO.) : Antottinus interroyamt Xabbi (^Judam): u ij/iioinxm tempore incipit 
muiut fifftctaa praevaltrt in homincf an <i ttmpon formationit rjut (in utero^, an a temjport 
procationii tjus (ex uXero')^ lAcit ei Rabbi: a tempore JbrmatioHit fjut. 
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of sin. But the words of Jesus arc expressly liflljted tcr the case 
Lofore him; he simply says, that this particular misforUlne.li^fl its 
foiiiKlation, not in the guilt of tlie imliviilual, but in higbor prpvi- 
ilential designs. The supposition tliat his expressions liad a jiwrc. 
general sons«, and included a repudiation of the entire Jewish - 
opinion, could only he warranted by other more decided declarations 
from liim to tliat etTect. As, on the contrary, according to the 
above observations, a narrative is found in the sjTioptical gospels 
which, simply interpreted, implies the concurrence of Jesus in the 
prevalent opinion, the question arises: which is easier, to regard 
the expression of Jesus in the synoptical narratives as an accommo- 
dation, or that in John as having relation solely to the case imme- 
diately before him ? — a question which will l)C decided in favour of 
the latter alternative by every one who, on the one hand, knoAvs 
the difficulUcs attending the hypothesis of accommodation as applied 
to the expressions of Jesus in the gospels, and on the other, ia 
clciir-sighted enough to perceive, that in the passage in question in 
the fourth gospel, there is not the slightest intimation that the dec- 
laration of Jesus had a more general meaning. 

It is true that according to correct principles of interpretation, 
one ev.ingelist ought not to be explained immediately by anotlier, 
and in the present case it is very possible that while the synoptical 
writers ascribe to Jesus the common opinion of his age, the more 
higldy cultivated author of the fourth gospel may make him reject 
it: but that he also confined the rejection of the current opinion on 
the part of Jesus to tliat single case, is proved by the manner In 
which he represents Jesus as speaking on another occasion. When, 
namely, Jesus says to the man who had been lame thirty-eight years 
(.John v.) and Imd just been cured, iirjKen, dftdpravE, tva fifi acelpfiv ri 
aoi yivj]Tai (v. 14), Sin no more, lent a rcorsc thhuj come unto thte; 
tills is C(]nivaleiit to his saying to the paralytic whom he was about 
to cure, d(f>io>vTai aoi al dfiapriat aov, thy sins arc foryiven thee: in 
the one case disease is removed, in the other threatened, as a pun- 
ishment of sin. But here again the expositors, to whom it is not 
agreeable that Jesus should hold an opinion which they reject, find a 
means of evading the direct sense of the words. Jesus, say they, 
perceived tliat the particular disease of tliis man was a natural con- 
sequence of certain excesses, and wanted him from a rcjietition of 
these as calculated to bring on a more dangerous relapse* But an 
insight into the natural connexion between certain excesses and cer- 
tain diseases as their consequence, is far more removed from the 
mode of thinking of the age in which Jesus lived, tlian the notion 
of a jx)sitive connexion between sin in general and disease ;is its 
punishment ; hence, if we are no vcvtheless to ascribe the former 
sense to the words of Jesus, it must be very distinctly conveyed in 
the text But the fiict is tliat in the whole narrative there ia no 
intimation of any pitrticular excess on the part of the man; the 
• Pitulut, Comin. 4, 8 20< ; Lockr. S, 8. 22. 
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words firjK^i ^tdprave, relate only to sin in general, and to supply a 
convocsatioh of Jesus with the sick man, in which he is su]>posed 
tQ'I^^j'e- acquainted the former with the connexion be'tween his suf- 
■-•ferijigs and a particular sin,* is the most arbitrary fiction. What 
•exposition! for the sake of evading a result which is dogmatically 
unwelcome, to extend the one passage (John ix.) to a generality of 
meaning not really belonging to it, to elude the other (Matt, ix.) by 
the hypothesis of accommodation, and forcibly to affix to a third 
(John V.) a modem idea ; whereas if the first passage be only per- 
mitted to say no more than it actually says, the direct meaning of 
the other two may remain unviolatcd! 

But another passage, and that a synoptical one, is adduced iu 
vindication of the superiority of Jesus to the popular opinion in 
question. This passage is Luke xiii. 1 ff., where Jesus is told of 
the Galileans whom Pilate had caused to be slain while they were 
in the act of sacrificing, and of others who were killed by the falling 
of a tower. From what foUows, we must suppose the informants 
to have intimated their ophiion tliat these calamities were to be re- 
garded as a divine visitation for the peculiar wickedness of the parties 
so signally destroyed. Jesus replied that they must not suppose 
those men to have been esjjccially sinful ; they themselves were in 
no degi-ce better, and unless they repented would meet with a similar 
destmction. Truly it is not clear how in these expressions of Je- 
sus a repudiation of the po^Milar notion can be found. If Jesus 
wished to give his voice in opposition to this, he must cither have 
said : you are equally great sinners, though you may not perish 
bodily in the same manner; or: do you believe tliat those men 
perished on account of their sins ? No ! the contrary may be seen 
in you, who, notwithstanding your wickedncsss, are not thus smit- 
ten with death. On the contrary, the expressions of Jesus as given 
by Luke can only have the foUowhig sense : that those men have 
already met with such calamities is no evidence of their peculiar 
M'ickedness, any more than the fact that you have been hitherto 
spared the like, is an evidence of your greater worth ; on the con- 
trary, earlier or later, similar judgments falling on you will attest 
your equal guilt : — whereby the supposed law of the connexion be- 
tween the sin and misfortune of every individual is confirmed, not 
overthrown. This vulgar Hebrew opinion concerning sickness and 
evil, is indeed in contradiction with tliat esoteric view, partly Essene, 
partly Ebionitc, which we have found in the introduction to the ser- 
mon on the mount, the parable of the rich man, and elsewhere, and 
according to which the righteous in this generation are the suffering, 
the poor and the sick ; but both opinions are clearly to be seen in 
the discourses of Jesus by an unprejudiced exegesis, and the con- 
tradiction which we find between them authorizes us neither to put 
a forced construction on the one class of expressions, nor to deny 
them to have really come from Jesus, since we cannot calculate how 

* This is (loae by Tholuclc, in loc. 
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lie may have solved for himself the opposition between two ideas of 
the world, presented to him by different sides of tlie Jewish culture 
of that age. 

Aa regards the above-mentioned cure., the synoptical writers 
make Jesus in his reply to the messengers of the Baptist, apjieal to 
the fact that tlic lame walked (JIatt, xi. 5), and at another time the 
people wonder wlicn, among other miracles, they see the imuined 
to he u'hole and the lame to walk (^latt. xv. 31). In the place of 
the lame, Af<^Ao2, paralytics TtapakvrtKol, are elsewhere Lrouglit for- 
ward (ilatt. iv. 24), and especially in the detailed histories of cures 
relating to this kind of sufferers, (aa Matt. ix. 1 ff. parall. viii. 5, 
parall.) TapoAvrtJto2, and not X'^'^^'h ire named. The sick man at 
the pool of Betliesda (John v. 5) belongs probably to the twAoIf 
spoken of in v. .^ ; there also S^ipoi, vlthered, are mentioned, and in 
Matt. xli. i> ft parall. we find the cure of a man who had a withered 
han<L As however the three last named cures will return to us 
under different head.s, all that remains licrc for our examination is the 
cure of the iwralytic Malt. i.x. 1 ff. pandl. 

As the detinitions which the ancient physicians give of paralysis, 
though tJiey all show it to have been a species of lameness, yet leave 
it undecided whctlier the lameness was total or partial ;• jmd as, be- 
sides, no strict adherence to medical technicalities is to be expected 
from the evangelists, we inust gather what they understand by jmra- 
lytics from their own descriptions of such patients. In the present 
passage, we read of the paralytic that he was borne on a it'a nkivrj, 
and that to enable him to arise and carry his bed was an unprece- 
dented wonder -napiiSoiov, whence we must conclude that he was 
lame, at least in the feet. While here there is no mention of }Muns, 
or of an acute clmracter of disease, in another naiTativc (Matt. viii. 6) 
these are evidently presupposed when the centurion Siiys that his 
servant is sick of tlie palsy, grievoudy toi'inented, iitfiXr{rai — napa- 
XvTiKbf, deti'Q^ l3aaavt^6iuvo^ ; go that under paralytics in the gosjHils 
we have at one time to understand a lameness without pain, at an- 
other a jiainfu], gouty disease of the limbs-t 

In the description of the scene in which the paralytic, (^latt. ix. 
1 ff. i)arall.) is brought to Jesus, there is a remarkable gradation in 
the thix»e accounts. Matthew says simply, that as Jesus, after an 
excursion to tlie opposite shore, rctunied to Caju-niauin, tliere was 
brought to him a paralytic, stretched on a bed. Luke describes par- 
ticularly how Jesus, surrounded by a great multitude, chiefly Phari- 
sees and scribes, taught and healed in a, certain house, aiid how the 
bearers, because on account of the press they could not reach Jesus, 
let the sick man down to him through the roof If we call to mind 
the structure of oriental houses, which had a Hat roof, to which an 
opening led from the upper story ;J and if we add to this the rabbi- 
nical mannci' of s{)eaking, in whicli to the via per portam (n^nm 

• S«j the rximplcdi in Wetolcln, N. T., 1, S. 2S4, »nd in Walil'f Clavln. \ C«iup 
Winw, UobIw, anil KriwscliP, In >Utth. p. It»4. X Winrr, ut «up. ArL U>ck 
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•p^) was Opposed the via per tectum ("pJJ "pi) as a no less or- 
dinary way for reacliing the vrrep(J)ov tijtper ston/ or chamber' we 
cannot under the expression KaOiivai dm -C>v Ktpd^twv, to let down 
through the tiling, understand anytliing else than that the bearers 
who, either by means of staira leading thither directly from the 
street, or trom the roof of a neighbouring house, gained aceess to the 
roof of the lionso in which Jesus was, let down the sick num with 
his bed, apparently liy cords, tiirouj,'Ii the oj)ening already existing 
in the roof. Murk, who, while with llatthew he places the scene at 
Caijernauni, agrees with Luke in the description of tlie great crowd 
and the consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet fai-ther than Luke, 
not only In determining the number of the Ix^rers lo be four, but 
also in making tlicni, regardless of the opening already existing, un- 
cover tlic roof and let down the sick man through an aperture newly 
broken. 

If we ask hero also in whielj direction, upwards or downward 
the clunax may most probably have been formed, tlie narrative of 
Mark, which stands at llie sunmiit, has so many difficulties tliat it 
can scarcely \)Q regarded as nearest the truth. For not only have 
opponents asked, how could the roof be broken open without injury 
to tliosc beneath ?t but OLshauscti himself admits that the disturb- 
ance of the roof, covered with tiles, partakes of the extravagant.^ 
To avoid this, many ex|>ositors suppose that Jesus taught either in 
the inner court,*! or hi the open air in front of the liou8e,|| and that 
the bearers only broke down a part of the j>ara])et in order to let 
down the sick man more conveniently. But both the phmse, c5i( 
Tilii' KEpdnur, in Luke, and the expressions of Mark, render this con-^ 
ception ol the thing impossible, smco here neitiier ean ffrc^ij mean 
])arapet, nor dnooTe^di^u) the breaking of the parapet, while e^opirru 
can only mean the brcsiking of a hole. Thus tlie disturbance of the 
roof subsists, but this is further rciidcred improbable on the ground 
tliat it was altogether sujK'rihtous, inasmuch as tlicrc was a door in 
everj- roof. Hence iiclp has been sought in the supposition that the 
bearers indeed used the door previously there, but because this was 
too narrow for the bed of tlic patient, they widened it by the removal 
of (he .sunoundliig tiles. If Still, however, there remiiins the danger 
to tliose below, anJ the words imply an opening actually made, not 
merely widened. 

But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would Ixi 
in reality, it is easy to explain how 3Iark, wishing further to elabo- 
rate the naiTative of Lid;e, might be led to add such a feature. Luke 
had said that the sick man was let down, so that he descended in 
the midst i»cfore Jesus, tp-pooOtv rov 'Iqaov. How eould the people 
precisely hit U{»on this place, unless Jesus accidentally stood under 
the door of the roof, except by breaking opeu the roof above the spot 



• l-iphtfuot, I>- '•*"• t ^V'o«!iiton, Disc. 4. |; ], S. 310 T. J Koater, Imnianitel, 
8. lOG, Aiim. (it). II Tbi« apprarii to ht the incaiuD{; of l'aulu.i, L J, 1 , a, S. :i3H, OlUiit- 
wiw ex«K. Uatidb. f. U. S. fi05. *[ Thiu Lightfoot, Kuinol, UUhauKU, in loc 
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where they knew hira to be {a-rTeariydtjav rfjv arcyTjv unov ^v)?« Thta 
trait IMark the more ghuUy seized because it was adapted to place in 
the strongest li";lit tlie zeal which confidence in Jesus infused into 
the people, and which was to be daunted by no lal.>our. This last 
interest seems to be tl»e key also to Luke's departure from ilatthew. 
In JIattlicw, who makes the bcarc-rs bring tlie paralytic to Jesus in 
tlie ordinary way, doubtless ro<j:ardinir the laborious conveyance of 
the sick man on liis bed as itself a proof of their fiiith, it is yet less 
evident wherein Jesus sees their faith. If the original form of the 
liistory was that in which it appears in the iirst gosjwl, the tempta- 
tion might e-isily arise to make the bearers devise a more conspicuous 
means of evincing their faith, which, since the scene was nlrc^idy de- 
scribed as happening in a great crowd, might appear to be most suit- 
ably found in the luicommon way in which they contrived to bring 
their sick man to Jesus. 

But even the account of llatthcw we cannot regard as a true 
narrative of a fact. It has indeed been attempted to represent the 
residt as a natural one, by explaining the state of the man to be a 
nervous weakness, the worst symptom of which was tlie idea of the 
sick man that his disease must continue as a punishment of his siu;t 
reference lias been made to analogous cases of a rapid psychical cure 
of lameness;} and a subsequetit U:je of long-continued curative means 
has been supposed. § But the tirst and last expedients ai-e purely 
arbitrary ; and if in tlic alleged analogies there may be some truth, 
yet it is always incomparably more probable that histories of cures 
of the lame and paralytic in accordance with messianic exjjectation, 
should be fornied by the legend, tlian that they should really have 
hapijeued. In tiic passage of Isaiah already quoted (xxxv. G), it 
was promised in relation to the messianic time : i/u-n shall the lame 
i/utii leap as a /laii, rare aketrcu wf tkat^o^ 6 x*^^, and in the same 
connexion, v. 3, the prophet addresses to the feeble knees yovara 
■napaleXvfiiva the exhortation, lie strong, hxvaare, which, with the 
accompanying particuhirs, must have been understood literally, of 
ft mu-acle to be expected from the Messiah, since Jesus, as wc have 
ah'cady mentioned, among otiicr proofs that he wa.s the ep,Y;o/ici'o^ ad- 
duced this : x'^^wi lepinaTovat^ the lame walk. 



§ 97. MfVOLLTTTABY CUKES. 

Occasionally in their general statements conceniing the cura- 
tive jM)wer of .Tesus, the synoptical writers remark, that all kinds of 
sick people only sought to touch Jesus, or to lay hold on the hem 
of his garment, in order to be h«y<lcd, and that immediately on this 
slight contact, a cure actually followed (Matt. xiv. 36 ; Mark iii. 10, 
iv. 56 ; Luke vi. 19). In these eases Jesus operated, not, as we 

* Vid. Fritr»ch«, in Mjirc p. 52. f P«uliui, excg. HanilliiioJi. 1. B. 8. 498, SOI. 
{ Bcngel, Gnomon, 1, 24S, »!. ^. Paulnn, S. 502, iigaiu lakp* >u obvlou* faljle ia LirjT 
ii. SO fur a hUlury, capultkc of ■ natural explanation. { Paului*, ut »U|>. &. 601. 
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have hitherto always seen, with a precise aim towards any particular 
siift'erer, hut on entire masses, without taking Bjx?cial notice of each 
individual ; liis power of healing appears not here, ns elsewhere, to 
reside in his will, but in his body and its coverings ; he docs not by 
his own voluntary act dispense its virtues, but is subject to have 
them drawn fiom him without his consent. 

Of this species of cure again a detailed example is preserved to 
us, in the history of the woman who had an issue of blood, which 
all the sjTioptical WTitcrs give, and interwc-avc in a {Mjculiar manner 
with tlie historj' of the resuscitation of the daughter of Jainia, mak- 
ing Jesus cure the woman on his way to the rmcr's house (Matt, ix, 
20 ff. ; Mark v. 25 ff.; Luke viii. 43 ff.). On comparing the ac- 
count of the incident m the several evangelists, we might in this 
instance be tempted to regard that of Luke as the original, because 
it seems to oft'cr an explanation of the uniform connexion of the two 
histories. As, namely, the duration of the woman's sufferings is 
fixed by all the narrators at tM-clvc years, so Luke, whom ^lark fol- 
lows, gives twelve years also as the age of the daughter of Jairus; 
a numerical similarity which might be a sufficient inducement to 
associate the two liistories in the vvangelic.il tradition. But thiB 
reason is far too isolated by itself to warrant a decision, which can 
only proceed from thorough conijjariaon of the three narratives in 
their varioiL'i details, Matthew describes the woman simply as yvj'/) 
alfioppoovaa 66deKa irtj, which signifies that she had for twelve years 
been subject to an important loss of blood, probably in the fonn of 
excessive mcnstmation. Luke, the reputed physiciiui, shows him- 
self here in no di-grce favourable to his professional brethren, for he 
adds that the woman had spent all her living on physicians without 
obtaining any lielp from tliera. Mark, yet more unfavourable, says ' 
that she had giijf'cred many things of manf/ jjAT/siciann, and wa 
noi/iliif/ bettered, but rut her (/rew worse. Those who surround Je- 
sus when the woman approaches him arc, according to Matthew, his 
disciples, according to Mark and Luke, a thronging mnllitude. ^Vfter 
all the narrators have described ho\v the woni.an, as timid as she was 
believing, came bi-hind Jesus and touched the hem of his garment, 
JIark and Luke state that she was immediately heuled, but that Je- 
sus, being conscious of the cgicss of curative power, asked xrho 
touched inef The disciples, a.Htonished, ask in return, iiow he can 
distinguish a suigic touch an)i<1st so genend a thronging and pressure 
of the crowd. According to Luke, he pcrsiJs in his assertion ; ac- 
cording, to Mark, he looks impiiriiigly around iiiin in order to dis- 
cover the polity who had touched liini: then, according to IjoJh thejse 
evangelists, tlie woni;in aj>proachc.s Irciiibiiiig, falls at his feet and 
confesses all, wficreupon Jesus gives her the tranquUli/.iiig assurance 
that her faith has made her wliole. ilatthew has not tiiis complex 
train of circutnstfinces ; he merely states that after the touch Jesus 
looked round, discovered the woman, and aimounced to her that 
her tiiitli had wrought licr cure. 
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This diflerence ia an important one, and we need not greatly 
wonder that it induced Storr to su]>po9C two se])arate cures of women 
afflicted in the same manner." To this cxjicdient he was jet more 
decidedly determined by the still wider divergencies in the narrative 
of the resuscitation of tlic daughter of Jairus, a narrative whicli ia 
interlaced with the one before us ; it is, however, this very inter- 
lacement which renders it totally impossible to imagine that Jesus, 
twice, on both occasions when he was on his way to restore to life 
the dauglitcr of a Jewish ruler (ap\:<jv), cured a woman who had an 
issue of blood twelve years. While, on this consideration, criticism 
has lojjg ago decided for the singleness of tiie fact on which the nar- 
ratives are founded, it has at the same time given the preference to 
those of ilark and Luke, as the most vivid and circumstantial. t 
But, in tiie first place, if it be admitted that Mark's addition dXki 
fiakkov tif rb x^^fov ikdolaa, but rather grew icorse^ is merely a 
finishing touch from his own imagination to the expression om 
ioxyasv vn' ovSevh^ Otpa-evOiivai neither could be healed of any, 
which he found in Luke ; tliere seems to be the same reason for re- 

farding this particular of Luke's as an inference of his own by which 
e has anii)lilied tlie simple statement alfioppoovaa da)<5«a Ir^, which 
ilatthew gives without any addition. If the woman had been ill 
twelve years, slie must, it was thought, during that jieriod have 
frequently had recourse to physicians; and as, when contrasted with 
the inefficiency of the physicians, the miraculous jjower of Jesus, 
which in.-!.tantaneoualy wrought a cure, appeared in all the more 
brilliant a light ; so in the legend, or in the imagination of the nar- 
rators, there grew up these additions. AVhat if the same observation 
applied to the other differences ? That the woman according to Mat- 
thew also, only touched Jesus from behind, implied the effort and 
the hope to remain concealed ; that Jesus immediately looked round 
after her, implied that he was conscious of Iicr touch. This hope 
on the part of the woman became the more accountable, and this 
consciousness on tlic part of Jesus the ntorc tnarvellous, the greater 
the crowd that surrounded Jesus and pressed ujjon him ; hence the 
companionship of the disciples in Matthew is by the other two evan- 
gelists changed into a throiufing of the mult It tide (^Airre/f rov ox^ov 
avp6kif}oyrd ae). Again, Matthew mentions that Jesus looked round 
after (he woman touched him ; on thi.s circumstance the supposition 
might be founded that he had perceived her touch in a jjeculiar man- 
ner ; hence the scene was further worked up, and we are shown 
how Jesus, though pressed on all sides, had yet a specuil consci- 
ousness of that particular touch by the healing ix)wer which it had 
drawn from him ; while the simple fcjvture feTtorpa^if Koi ISijv avrrjv 
he turned Aim about, and vihen he saw her, in JIalthcw, is trans- 
formed into an inquiry and a searching glance around upon the 
crowd to discover the woman, who then ia represented as coming 

* Ucbrr dvn Zwtxk drr evang. OcmIi. and <ler DrSefs Job. 8. 3^1 f. f Schulz, ut 
Np. & 31 7 ; OltlwuMii, I, 8. 823. 
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fonvard, trembling, to make her confession. Lastly, on a compari- 
son of i\[att. xiv. 3G, the jwirit of this narrative, even as given in 
the first gospel, apjjcars to lie in the fact that simply to touch the 
clothes of Jesus had in itself a heading efficacy. .Vccordingly, in the 
propagation of this histoiy, there was a continual effort to make the 
result follow immediately on the touch, and to represent Jesus as 
remaining, even after the cure, for some time uncertain with respect 
to the individual who had touched him, a circumstance which is in 
contradiction with that superior knowledge elsewhere attributed to 
Jesus. Thus, under every asjicct, the narrative in the first gospel 
presents itself as the earlier and more simple, that of the second and 
third as a hitcr and more embellished formation of the legend. 

As regards the common substance of the narratives, it has in 
recent times been a dlfHculty to all theologians, whether orthodox 
or rationalistic, that the curative power of Jesus should have been 
exliibitcd apart from his volition. Paulus and Olshauscn agree in 
the opinion,* that the agency of Jesus is thus reduced too com- 
pletely into the domain of physical nature ; that Jesus would then be 
like a magnctiscr who in operating on a nervous patient is conscious 
of a diminution of strength, or like a charged clectricid battery, which 
a mere touch will discharge. Such an idea of Christ, tliinks Ols- 
liausen, is rcpugnaTit to the Christian consciousness, which dctor- 
mines the fullness ot' power resident iu Jesus to have been entirely 
under the governance of his will ; and this will to have been guided 
by a knowledge of the moral condition of the persons to be healed. 
It is thercfore supposed that Jesus fully recognized the woman even 
without seeing her, and considering that she might be spiritually 
won over to hira by tiiis bodily succour, he consciously conununi- 
cated to licr an influx of his curative power; but in order to put an 
end to her false shame and constrain her to a confession, he behaved 
as if he knew not who had touched him. IJut the Christian con- 
Bciousncss, in cases of this kind, means nothing else thnn the ad- 
vanced religious culture of our age, whicli cannot appropriate the 
antiquated ideas of the Bible. Now this consciousness must be 
neutrid where we are concerned, not witli the dogmatical ajipropri- 
atlou, but purely with the cxcgetical discovery of the biblical ideas, 
The interference of this alleged Cliristian consciousness is the secret 
of the majority of cxcgetical errors, and in tlie present instance it 
has led the above named commentators astray from the evident sense 
of the text. For the question of Jesus in both the ntorc detailed 
naiTatives rig b dipdixevog fiov ; who toucheJ inc f repented as it is in 
Luke, and strengthened as it is in JJIark by a searching glance 
jxround, has the appearance of bcijig meant thoroughly in earnest ; 
and indeed it is the object of tliesc two evangelists to place the mi- 
raculous nature of the curative power of Jesus in a particularly clc<ir 
light by showing that the mere touching of his clothes accompanied 

* Exeg. Ilaudb. 1. D. 8. 524 C ; bibl. Coinm. 1,8.324 f. ; conip. KOsUr, Immamiil, 
8.201 fr. 
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by faitli, no previous knowledge on hia part of the person who 
touched, nor so much as a word from him, being requisite, was sut- 
ficicnt to obtain a cure. Nay, even originally, in the more conciae 
account of Matthew, the expressions Ttpoat>Bovaa imadev fiiparo /lav- 
ing comii behind him, she ioiic/ied, and Hiarpcuftelq ko) ISiJv av-T[v 
At* turned him about, and •when he saw her, clearly imply that Je- 
sus knew the woman only after she iiad touched him. If then, it 
is not to be proved that Jesus had a knowledge of the woman pre- 
vious to her cure and a special will to heal iier ; nothing remains for 
tho3c who will not admit an involuntary exhibition of curative power 
in Jesus, but to suppose in him a constant general will to cure, with 
which it was only necessary that faith on the part of the diseased 
person should concur, in order to produce an actual cure. But that, 
notwithstanding the absence of a special direction of the %viU to the 
cure of this woman on the part of Jesus, she was restored to health, 
simply by her faitli, without even touching his clothes, is assuredly 
not the idea of the evangelists. On the contrary, it is their inten- 
tion to substitute for an individual act of the will on the part of Je- 
sus, the touch on the part of the sick person ; this it is which, in- 
stead of the former, brings into action the latent power of Jesus : so 
that the materialistic character of the representation ia not in this 
way to be avoided. 

A step fartlicr was ncccssarj' to the rationalistic interpretation, 
which not only vn\\i modem supranaturalism regards as incredible 
the unconscious efflux of curative power from Jesus, but also denies 
in general any efflux of such power, and yet wishes to preserve un- 
attainted the historical veracity of the evangelists. According to 
this system, Jesus was led to ask who touched him, solely because 
lie felt hiniseh' held back in his progi-ess ; the assertion that con- 
sciousness of a departure of power Svvofu^ l^eXOovaa, was the cause 
of his question, is a mere inference of the two narrators, of whom 
the one, Mark, actually gives it as his own observation , and it is 
only Luke who incoiporates it with the question of Jesus. The 
cure of the woman was effected by means of her exalted confidence, 
in consequence of which when siic touched the hem of Jesus she 
was seized witli a violent shuddering in her whole nervous system, 
wiiich probably caused a sudden contraction of the relaxed vessels ; 
at the lirst moment she could only believe, not certainly know that 
she was cured, and only by degrees, probably after the use of means 
recommended to her by Jesus, did the malady entirely cease.* But 
who can represent to himself tlic timid touch of a sick woman wliose 
design was to remain concealed, and whose faith rendered her certahi 
of obtaining a cure by the slightest touch, as a grasp whicli anx-sted 
tlic progress of Jesus, pressed upon as he was, according to 3Iark 
and Luke, by the crowd? Farther, what a vast conception of the 
power of contidence is demanded by the opinion, that it healed n 



* Tauln*, exes. IlAiiilb. I. B. S. 53t t 530. 
^iO^ tr. ; K>)*t<.r, uc tup. 
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disease of twelve years' duration without the concurrence of nny rc4jl 
force on the part of Jesus! Lastly, if the evangelists arc supposed 
to have put into the mouth of Jesus an inference of their own (that 
healing efficacy had gone out of him) — if tiiey are supposed to hare 
described a gradual cure as an instnntaTioous one; tlicn, with tjjc 
renimciation of these particulars all warrant fur the historical rcalitv 
of the entire narrative falls to tlie ground, and at the same time all 
necessity for troubling ourselves with tlic natural interpretation. 

In fact, if we only examine the nanative before us sonicwiiat 
more closely, and compare it with kindred anecdotes, we cannot 
i-emain in doubt as to its proper cluiracter. As here and in some 
other pass,agcg it is narrated of Jesu^, that the sick were cured b}' 
the bare touch of his clothes : so in the Acts wc arc told that the 
handkerchiffn aovddpia and aj^rons aifiiKMia of Paul cured all 
kinds of sick persons to whom they were applied (xix. 11 f.), and 
that the very shadow of Peter was believeu to have the same effi- 
cacy (v. 15) ; while the apocrj'phal gospels represent a mass of cures 
to have been wrought by means of titc swaddling hands of the 
infant Jcsns, and tlie water in which he was wiisheu.* . In reading 
these last liistorics, every one knows that he is in the realm of fiction 
and legend ; but wlierein are the cures wrought by the pocket- 
handkerchiefs of Paul to be distinguished from those wrought by 
the swaddhng bands of Jesus, unless it be that the latter proceeded 
from a child, the. former from a man ? It is certain tliat if the story 
relative to Paul were not found in a canonical book, every one would 
deem it fabulous, and yet the credibility of the narratives shoidd 
not be concluded from the assumed origin of tlie book which contains 
them, but on tlie contrary, cur judgment of the book must be 
founded on the nature of its particular narratives. But again, 
between tliese euros by tlie jx)cket-handkerchiefa and those by the 
touch of tlie hem of the ganiient, there is no essential distinction. 
In both cases wc have the contact of objects which are in a mercly 
external connexion Avith the worker of tlic miracle; with the single 
difference, that this connexion is with regard to the pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs an interrupted one, with regard to the clothes a continuous 
one ; in both cases again, results which, even according to the 
orthodox view, are only derived from tlic spiritual nature of the men 
in question, and arc to be regarded as acts of their will in virtue of 
its union witli the divine, arc reduced to physical effects and effluxes. 
The subject tiius descends from the religious and theological sphere 
to the natural and physical, liccause a man with a power of healing 
resident in his body, and floating as an alinosphcre around liini, 
would belong to the objects of natural scIciko, and not of religion. 
But natural gciencc is not able to accredit such a licaling power by 
sure analogies or clear definitions ; hence these cures, being driven 
from the objective to the subjective region, must receive their ex- 
planation from psychology. Aow psycliolugy, taking into account 
* XM. Kvangclium isfantbe arabiouin, up. KaUriciua and Ttiiln. 
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the power of imagination and of faith, will certainly allow the pos- 
sibility that without a real curative power in the reputed miracle- 
worker, solely by the strong confidence of the diseased person that 
he possesses this {wwcr, bodily maladies which have a close con- 
nexion with the ner\'0U3 system may be cured : but when wo seek 
for historical vouchers for this possibility, criticism, which must 
here be called to aid, will soon show that a far greater number of 
such cures has been invented by the faith of others, than has been 
peri'ornicd by the parties alleged to be concerned. Thus it is In 
itself by no means imjjossible, that through strong faith in a healing 
power residing even in the clothes and handkerchiefs of Jesvis and 
the apostles, many sick |)crsons on touching these articles were 
conscious of real bcnclit : but it Is at least equally probable, that 
only after the death of these men, when their tame in the church 
was ever on the increase, anecdotes of this kind were bclievingly 
narrated, and it depends on the nature of the accounts, for which 
of the two alternatives we are to decide. In the general statement 
in the Gosjiels and the Acts, which speak of whole masses having 
been cured in the above w-iy, this accumulation at any rate is tra- 
ditional. As to the detailed hisloiy which we have been examining, 
in its representation that the woman had suffered twelve years from 
a very obstinate disease^ and one the least susceptible of merely 
psychical influence, and that the cure was performed by power 
consciously emitted from Jesus, instead of by the imagination of 
the patient: so large a portion betrays itself to lye mythical that we 
can no longer discern any historical elements, and must regard the 
whole as legendary. 

It is not ditlicult to see what might give rise to this branch of 
the evangelical miraculous legend, in distinction from others. The 
faith of the ]iopiilar mind, dejicndent on the senses, and incapable 
of ap])rehciiding the divine through the medium of thought alone, 
strives prrpetu.iliy to draw it dovn\ into material existence. Hence, 
according to a later opinion, the saint must continue to work mii-acles 
when his bones are distributed aa relics, and the body of Christ 
must be present in the tnuisubstiintiated host; hence also, according 
to an idea developed much earlier, the curative power of the men 
celebrated in the New Testament must be attached to their body 
and its coverings. The less the church retained of the words of 
Jesus, the more tenaciously she clung to the etficacy of his mantle, 
and the fartlicr she was removed from the free spiritual cncrg)- of 
the apostle Paul, the more consolotary was the idea of carrying 
home his curative energy in a pocket-handkerchief. 

§ 98. CURES AT A DISTAKCE. 

TllE cures performed at a distance are, properly speaking, the 
opposite of these involuntary cures. The latter are etiectcd by 
mere corporeal contact without a special net of the will ; the former 
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solely bj the act. of the will without corporeal contact, or even local 
proximity. But there immediately arises this objectiou: if tlie 
curative power of Jeans was so material that it dispcnseJ itself 
involuntarily at a mere touch, it cannot have been so spiritual that 
the simple will could convey it over considerable distances ; or 
conversely, if it Avas so spiritual as to act apart from bodily 
presence, it cannot have been so material as to dis<i)cnse itself inde- 
pendently of the will. Since we have pronounced tlie purely physi- 
cal mode of influence in Jesus to be improbable, fi-ec space is left to 
ua for the purely spiritual, and our decision on the latter will there- 
fore depend entirely on the examination of the narratives and the 
facts thcmaelvea. 

As proofs that the curative power of Jestis acted tluia at a 
distance, Matthew and Luke narrate to ns the cure of the sick 
servant of a centiirion at Capernaum, John that of the son of a 
nobleman (iamkiKhq, at the same place (Matt. viii. 5 ff. ; Luke vii. 
1 ff. ; John iv. 46 ff.): and again Matthew (xv. 22 ff.), and Mark 
(vii. 25 ff.), tliat of the daughter of the Canaanitish woman. Of 
these examples, as in the summary nairation of the last there ia 
nothing peculiar, we liavc here to consider the two tirst oidy. The 
common opinion is, tiiat ilatthew and Luke do indeed nnrrate the 
same fact, but John one distinct from this, since his narrative differs 
from that of tlic two otlicrs in the fillowing particulars: tirstly, the 
place from which Jesus cures, is in the synoptical gospels the place 
where the .sick man roside.s Capernaum, — in Jolm a different one, 
namely, Cana; secondly, the time at which the synoptists lay the 
incident, namely, when Jesus is in the act of returning home after 
Ilia sennon on the mount, is different from that assigned to it in the 
fourth gosjjel, which is immediately after tlie return of Jesus from 
the first pas.«over nnd his ministry in Samaria; tliirdly, the sick 
person is according to the former the slave, according to the latter 
the son of the supjiliant ; but the most important divcrgcnfies are 
those Avhich relate, fourthly, to the suppliant himself, for in the first 
and third gospels he is a military person (an kKarovrapxot)-, in the 
fourth a person in ofHcc at court {i^a<7i).iKh<;)^ according to the former 
(Malt. V. 10 ff.), a Gentile, according to tlie latter witliout doubt a 
Jew; above all, the synoptists make Jesus eulogize him as a pattern 
of tlie most fcneiit, himible faith, because, in the conviction that 
Jesus could cure at a distance, he prevented him from going to his 
house ; whereas in John, on the contrary, he is blamed for lua 
weak faith which required signs and wonders, l>ccause !ic thought 
the presence of Jesus in his house necessary for the purpose 
of the cure.* 

These divergencies are certainly important enough to be a reason, 
with those who regard them from a certain point of view, for main- 
taining the distinction of tiie fact lying at the foundation of the sy- 
uoptical narratives from that reported by John : only tliis accuracy of 

• See the obiicrvDliona of Paulus, I,aclte, Tholuck, kihI Olnhaiucn, in lot 
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discrimination must be carried throughout, and the diversities bo- 
tweeii the two synopticjil narratives themselves must not be over- 
looked. First, even in the designation of the person of the patient 
tliej are not perfectly in unison ; Tjuke calls him dovko^ Ivrifto^, a 
servant who was d^nr to the centurion : in ^latthew, the latter calla 
him it Ta7f futv, wliich may equally mean either a son or a servant, 
and as the centurion when gjieaking (v. 9) of his 9er\'ant, uses the 
word doOAof, while the cured indiviaual is ajjain (v. 13) spoken of as 
6 TToIf avrov, it seems most probable that the former sense waa in- 
tended. With respect to his disease, the man is described by Mat- 
thew as napaXvTiKiic iavw^ /JaTaviv^CT'of, a parnbjtic grievously 
tonnenJed ; I>uke is not only silent as to tliis species of disease, but 
he i? thought by many to presuppose a diflFerent one, since after the 
indeiinite expression Kandt; Ix^-^v, being ill, he adds, rJ/icAAc TeXevrav, 
was mad]) to die, and paralysis is not generally a rapidly fatal mal- 
ady.* But the most iinjiortant difterence is one which runs througli 
the entire narrative, namely, that all whicli according to Matthew the 
centurion does in his own person, is in Luke done by messengers, 
for here in the Krst instance he makes the entreaty, not ]>ersonally, 
as in Matthew, but tlirough the medium of the Jewish elders, and 
•when he afterwards wisiies to prevent Jesus from entering his house, 
he docs not come forward himself, but commissions some friends to 
act in his stead. To reconcile this difterence, it is usual to refer to 
the njlc : qvtod qim ptr aliu?n fucit, etc.t If then it be .said, and 
indeed no other conception of the matter is possible to expositors 
who make such an appeal, — Matthew well knew that between the 
centurion and Jesus everything was transacted by mcins of deputies, 
but lor the sake of brevity, he employed the figure of sjieech above 
alluded to, and represented him as himself accosting .Jesus : Storr is 
perfectly rigiit in his opjwsing remark, tliat scarcely any historian 
would so jierseveringly caiTy that metonymy through an entire nar- 
rative, csj)ecially in a case where, on the one hand, the figure of 
speech is by no means so obvious as wlien, for example, that is as- 
cjibed to a general which is done by his soldiers ; and where, on the 
otiier han<l, precisely this jwint, whether the person acted for him- 
self or through others, is of some consequence to a full estimate of 
his character.^ With laudable consistency, therefore, Storr, as he 
believed it necessary to refer the narrative of the fourth gospel to a 
separate fact from that of the first and third, on account of the im- 
{)ortant deferences ; so, on account of the divergencies which he 
found between tlie two last, pronounces tliese also to be narratives 
of two separate events. If any one wonder that at tlirce different 
times 80 entirely similar a cure should have happened at the same 
place, (for according to John also, the patient lay and was cured at 
Capeniauni) : Storr on his side wonders how it CAn be regarded as 

* Sctileicrniacher. illi«r lUn LukM, S. 92. t Augiutin. de oonMiis. avkng. L 30 : 
Paulu*. exeg. lianilli. I. U. .S. 70*J ; KOslvr, Imnuniivl, S. C3. % UcUr den Zwtck 
Jesa, u. I. f., S. 3jI. 
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ia the least improbable tliat in Capemaum at two different periods 
two centurions sliouM have had each a eick servant, and that again 
at another time a nobleman should have had a sick son at tlic siinic 
place ; that the second centurion (Luke) should have heanl ihc his- 
tory' of the first, have applied in a similar manner to Jesus, and 
sought to surpass his example of humility, as the first cfiiturion 
(Matthew), to whom tlie earlier historj' of the nobleman (Jolm) was 
known, wished to suqjass tlic weak faitii of the latter; ami lastly, 
that Jesus cured all titc three patients in the same manner at a dis- 
tance. But the incident of a distinguished official person applying 
to Jesus to cure a dependent or relative, and of Jesus at a ilistanoo 
operating on the latter in such a manner, that about the time in 
which .Jesus pronounced the curative word, the patient at home re- 
covered, is so singular in its kind that a threefold repetition of it 
may be regarded as impossible, and c\'cn the supposition that it oc- 
curred twice only, has ditBcultics ; hence it is our task to ascertain 
whetiicr the three naiTativcs may not be traced to a single root. 

Now the narrative of the fourth evangelist whicli is most gener- 
ally held to bo distinct, has not only an alKiiity with the synoptical 
narratives in the outline already given ; but in many remarkable de- 
tails either one or the other of the synoptists agrees more closely 
with Johji than with his fellow synoptist. Thus, while in desig- 
nating tlio patient as ■^"'f, Jlatthcw may be held to accord with the 
vlb^ of John, at least as probably as with the (JoDAof of Luke; Jlat- 
thew and John decidedly ngice in this, tliat according to both the 
functionary at Capernaum ajiplics in his own pei-son to Jesus, and 
not as in Ijukc by deputies. On the other hand, the account of John 
agx'ces witli tiiat of Luke in its description of the state of the ])aticnt; 
in neitlier is there any mention of the paralysis of which ^LitthcAV 
speaks, but the patient is described as near death, in Luke by the 
words yjieX?^ rekev-^v, in John by I'lj^ekkcv d-oOv/jOKuy, m addition 
to which it is incidentally implied in the tut tcr v. 52 that the disease 
was acconipanied by a fnver, nvpErh^, In the account of the manner 
in which Jesus effected tlic cure of the patient, and in which his cure 
was made known, John stands ag:iin on the side of ^IMattliow in op- 
position to Luke. While luimcly, the latter has not an express as- 
surance on tlie part of Jesus that the servant was healed, the two 
former make him say to the officer, in very similar terms, the one, 
imaye, ical u^ erriarevaa^ yevrjOijTtM) aoc, G'u thy vnt'J, and as thou 
Jiast believed so afiaU it be done unto i/iee, the other, -nopf^ov, b vlb^ 
aov t^, Cro tlnj way^ thy son Uveth; and the conclu.sion of Matthew 
also, *oi lOfdq b waTf avrov kv ry wp(i kndv^j, has at kuist in its form 
more resemblance to the statement of John, that by subsequent in- 
quiry tlie father ascertained it to be Iv Udv^ rTj upg,, at the same 
hour in wlii< h Jesur? had spoken the word that his son had be^u 
to aniencl, t!ian to the statement of Luke, that the mcs-Acngers when 
they returned found the sick man restored to licalth. In another 
point of this conclusion, however, the agreement with John is trans- 
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fcrred from Itatthew again to Luke. In both Luke and John, 
namely, a kind of embassy is spoken of, which towards the close of 
the nan-ative cornea out of the house of the officer ; in the former it 
consists of the centurion's friends, whose errand it is to dissuade Je- 
ans from giving himself unnecessary trouble ; in the latter, of ser- 
ints who rejoicingly nieet (heir master and bring him the news of 
lis son's recovery. Unquestionably where three narratives are so 
thoroughly entwined witlj each otiier ns these, we ougljt not merely 
to pronounce two of tlicm identical and allow one to stand for a dis- 
tinct fact, but must rather eitlier disting\iish all, or blend all into 
one. The latter course was adopted by Semler, after older examples,' 
and Tholuck has at least declared it possible. But with such expo- 
sitors the next object is so to explain the divergencies of the tliree 
narratives, that no one of tlie evangelists may seem to have said any 
thing false. With respect to the rank of the applicant, they make 
the ^aaiXiKb^ in John a military officer, for whom the tKarivrapxiK 
of the two otlicrs would oidy be a more sj)eciHc designation ; as re- 
gards the main point, however, namely the conduct of the applicant, 
it is thought that the difTorent narrators may luive represented tlie 
event in difl'ureiit periods of its progress ; that is, John may have 
given the earlier circumstance, that Jesus coniplainedof the originally 
weak faith of the suppliant, the synoptista only the later, that he 
praised its rapid growtli. We liave already shown how it has been 
supposed possible, in a yet easier manner, to adjust the chief differ- 
ence between the two s\Tioptical accounts relative to the mediate or 
immediate cntrcaty. But this effort to explain the contradictions 
between the three narratives in a favourable manner is altogether 
vain. There still subsist these difficulties : the synoptists thought 
of the applicant as a centurion, the fourth evangelist as a courtier; 
the fonncr as strong, the latter as weak in faith ; John and Matthew 
imagined that he applied in his own person to Jesus; Luke, that 
out of modesty he sent deputies.! 

Which then represents the fact in the right way, which in the 
wrong? If we take first the two synoptists by themselves, exposi- 
tors with one voice declare that Luke gives the more correct account. 
Jb'irst of all, it is thought improbable that the patient should have 
been as Slatthew says, a pumlytic, since in the case of a disease so 
seldom fatal the modest centurion would scarcely have met Jesus 
to implore his aid immediately on his entrance into the city :( as if 
a very painful disease such as is described by Matthew did not ren- 
der desirable the quickest help, aiul as if there were any want of 
modesty in asking .Jesus before he reached home to utter a healing 
word- Rather, the contrary relation between Matthew and Luke 
Becms probable from the observation, that the miracle, and coose- 



* Vid. Liiekt, 1, S. r,i2. i Frituchc, in Halth. p. 310: iitertpat autfm Ltwat if 
Matlkm Ha-rralume, ut c*nturionem ikmi ipsum vtnUta ml Jetum, ttd ptr Ug<Ho» rum m 
tgitM trmdat ; nuiltn iiu4uU»tibiu p<ic<i» MrvuUrc, boni nryo intcryrelu cuf. } Schlcier^ 
macber, at inp. S. 'J'2 t. 
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Saently also the disease of tlie person cured iniraculouBly, ia never 
iminished in tradition but always cxagj^erated ; licnce tl»c lonncnted 
paralytic would more probably be heightened into one ready to dicy 
fu^Xiov TeXevTf.v, than the latter reduced to a mere sufferer. But 
especially the double mcssa^ in Luke is, according to Schlcier- 
niacher, a feature very unlikely to have l«cen invented. How if, on 
the contrary, it very plaiidy manifested itself to be an invention? 
While in Matthew tJie centurion, on tiie offer of Jesus to accompany 
him, seeks to prevent him by the objection: //>/•</, / atn not worthy 
that t/iou shouldest cmiie und^r viy roof, in Luke he adds by the 
mouth of his messenger, wlicrefort neither thought T myself wot' 
thy to come unto thee, by which we plainly discover the conclusion 
on which tlie second enibassv was founded. If the man declared 
himself unworthy that Jesus should come to him, he cannot, it waa 
thought, have held himself wortliy to come to Jesus ; an exagger- 
ation of liis humility by wliich the narrative of Luke again betrays 
its secondary character. The first embassy seems to have originated 
in the desire to introduce a previous recommendation of the centu- 
rion as a motive for the promptitude with which Jesus offered to 
enter tlie house of a Gentile. The Jewish elders after having in- 
formed Jesus of the case of disease, add, that he uftts worthy for 
w/iom he should do this, for he loveth our nation and has built tis 
a synayocjm: a recommendation the tenor of which is not unlike 
what Luke (Acts x. 22) makes ihc messengers of Coniclius say to 
Peter to induce him to return witli them, namely, that the centurion 
Avas a jiist tnan, and one that feareth God, and in good report 
among all th^ nation of the Jcics. That the double embassy can- 
not have been original, apfxiars the most clearly from the fact, that 
by it the narrative of Luke loses all coherence. In JIatthew all 
hangs well together: the centurion fii-st describes to Jesus the state 
of the sufferer, and either leaves it to Jesus to decide what he shall 
next do, or bel'orc he prefers his request Jesus anticipates him by 
the offer to go to his house, which the centurion declines in the man- 
ner stated. Compare with this his strange conduct in Luke: he first 
sends to Jesus by the Jewish ciders the request that he will come 
and heal his servant, but when Jesus is actually coming, repents 
that he has occasioned him to do so, and asks only for a miraculous 
word from Jesus. The sup^wsition that the first request proceeded 
solely from the elders and not from the centurion* runs counter to 
the express words of the evangelist, who by the expressions : a^e- 
OTuki — iTpeajJvTepovg — ipuruv avrhv, he sent — i/te elders — beseeching 
him, represents the prayer as coming trom the centiuion himself; 
and that the latter by tiic word ikOuv meant only that Jesus should 
come into tlie neighbourliood of his house, but when he saw that 
Jesus intended actually to enter hia house, declined this as too great 
a favour, — is too absurd a demeanour to attribute to a man who 
othei-wise appears sensible, and of whom for this reason so capri- 
• KninOl, ixiUatth.p. 2-.il I. 
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cious a cliangc of mind as is implied in the text of Luke, was stdJ 
less to be expected. The whole difficulty would have lieeii avoided, 
if Luke had put iuto the mouth of the first messengers, as Slatthew 
in that of tiie centurion, only the entreaty, direct or indirect, for a 
cure in general ; and then after Jesus had offered to go to the house 
where the patient lay, had attributed to the same messengers the 
modest rejection of this oft'er. But on the one hand, he thought it 
requisite to furnisli a motive for the resolution of Jesus to go into 
the Gentile's house; on the other, tradition presented liim with a 
deprecation of this personal trouble on the |>.irt of Jesus : he was 
unable to attribute the prayer and the deprecation to the same per- 
sons, and he was theretbre obliged to contrive a second embassy. 
Hereby, however, flic contradiction was oidy apparently avoided, 
since both embassies are sent by the centurion. Perhaps also the 
centurion who wjis unxviiling that Jesus sliould take the trouble to 
enter liis house, reminded Luke of tlie messenger who Avarned Jau'ua 
not to trouble the master to enter his house, likewise after an en- 
treaty that he would come into the house ; and as the messenger 
says to Jairus, according to him and Jlaik, ftf) aKvXM rbv diddoKo^ 
Xov, trouble not tJie inastcr (Luke viii. 49.), so here he puts into the 
mouth of the second envoys, the words, Kvpie ^i^ axiikkov, iMrd, 
mble not thysdf, although such an order has a reason only in the 
of Jairus, in whose bouse the state of things had been changed 

Incc the Hrst summons by the death of his daughter, and none 
at all in that of the centurion whose servant still remained in the 

inic state. 

31odern expositors are deteri'cd fi-ora the identification of all the 
three uaiTativcs, by the tear that it may present John in the light 
of a narrator who has not apprehended tlie scene with sufficient ac- 
curacy, and has even mistaken its main drift." Were they never- 
tiieless to venture on a union, they would as far as possible vindicate 
to the fourth gospel the most original account of tlie facts; a posi- 
tion of which we shall forthwith test the security, by an examination 
of the instruisic cluiracter of tlic narratives. That the suppliant la 
according to the fourth evangelist a (iaaikixbg, while according to the 
two others he is an eKarotn-apxo?, is an indiftcrent particular from 
which we can draw no conclusion on either side ; and it may appear 
to be the same with the divergency as to the relation of the diseased 
person to the one who entreats his cure. If however, it be asked 
with reference to the last point, from which of the three designations 
the other two could most easily have arisen ? it can scarcely be auj)- 
poscd tliat the vib^ of John became in a descending Une, tirst the 
doubtful term "f^ai^, and then Sovko^ ; and even the reverse ascending 
order is here loss probable than the intermediate alteniative, that 
out of the ambiguous 7ro7f (=-»3) there branched off in one direc- 
tion tlie sense of servant , as in Luke ; in the other, of «on, as in 
John. We have already remarked, that tlie description of the pa- 

• Tbuluck, in loc. Ilue, ( 08. Anm. 
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tienfs state in John, as well aa in Lake, is an enhancement on that 
in Mattljew, and consequently of later origin. Aa regards tlic dif- 
ference in the locality, from t!ie point of view nowgenei-ally taken in 
the comparative criticism of the gospels, the decision would doubt- 
less be, that in the tradition from which the synoptical writers drew, 
the place from which Jesus iJertbrmed the miracles was confounded 
with that in which the sick person lay, the leas noted Cana being 
absorbed in the celebrated Caixrnaum ; whereas John, being an eye- 
witness, retained the more correct details. But the relation between 
the evangelists appear to stand thus only when John is assumed to 
have been an eye-witness ; if the critic seeks, as he is bound to do, 
to base his decision solely on the instrinsic character of the narra- 
tives, he will arrive at a totally different result. Here is a narrative 
of a cure pcrfonned at a distance, in which the miracle apfKiars the 
greater, the wider the distance between the curer and the cured. 
Would oral tradition in propagating this narrative, have the ten- 
dency to diminish that distance, and consequently the miracle, so 
that in the account of John, who makes Jesus pertbmi the cure at 
a place from which tJie nobleman does not reacii his son until the 
following d.iy, we should have the original narrative, in that of the 
synoptista on the contrary, who represent Jesus as being in the 
same town with the sick servant, tlie one modified by tradition? 
Only the converse of this supposition can be held accordant witli 
the nature of the legend, and liere agiiin the narrative of John mani- 
fests xtaeM to be a traditional one. Again, the preciscness with which 
the hour of the patient's recovery is ascertained in the fourth gospel 
has a highly lictitious appeanince. The simple expression of Slat- 
thew, usually found at the conclusion of histories of cures : /le tocut 
healed in ike sclf-aamc hour, is dilated into an inquiry on the part 
of the father as to the hour in wiiich the son began to amend, an an- 
swer from tlie servants that yesterday at the seventh hour the fever 
left him, and lastly llic result, that in flic vcr>' hour in which Jesus 
liad said, Thy son liveth, the recovery took place. This is a solici- 
tous accuracy, a tediousucss of calculation, tiiat seems to bcspcjik 
the anxiety of the narrator to establisli the niir.acle, rather than to 
show the real course of the event. In rc})rc9enting the \iaaih.Ko^ as 
conversing personally with Jesus, the fourth go»iicl has preserved 
the original simplicity of the narrative better than the third; though 
as has been remaiked, the servants who come to meet their master 
in ttie former seem to be reprcsentatives of Luke's second embassy. 
But in the main jx/nit of difference, relative to the character of tiio 
applicant, it might be tliought that, even according to our own stand- 
ard, (lie preference must be given to John before the two other nar- 
rators. I'or if tiiat narrative is the more legendary, which exhibits 
an cfibrt at aggrandizement or enibellishment, it might be said that 
the a]>plicant whose faith is in John rather weak, is in Luke embel- 
lished into a model of faith. It is not, however; on embellishment 
in general that legend or the inventive narrator is bent, but on era- 
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bellldliment in subservience to their grand oLject, which in tlie gos- 
pels is the glorification of Jesus ; and viewed in this light, the cm- 
bellishraent will in two respects be found on the side of John. First, 
as this evangelist continually aims to exhibit the prc-oniinence of 
Jeans, hy presenting a contrast to it hi the weakness of all who are 
brought into communication with him, so here this purpose might 
be served by representing the suppliant as weak rather than strong 
in faith. The reply, however, which he puts into tlic mouth of Je- 
sus, Unless ye see si^us and wonders yc will not believe, has proved 
too severe, for which reason it reduces most of our commentators to 
|)crplexi<y. Secondly, it might seem unsuitable that Jesus should 
allow himself to be diverted from his original intention of entering 
the house in which tlie patient was, and thus appear to be guided 
by external circumstances ; it might be regarded as more consistent 
with his character that he should originally resolve to effect the cure 
at a distance instead of being jjcrsuaucd to this by another. If then, 
as tradition said, the suppliant did nevertheless make a kind of re- 
monstrance, this must have had an opposite drift to the one in the 
synoptical gospels, namely, to induce Jesus to a joui'ncy to the 
liouse where the patient lay. 

In relation to the next question, tlie jjossibility and the actual 
course of tlic incident Ix'foie us, the natural intcrj)retation .seems to 
find the most pliant material in the narrative of John. Hexe, it is 
remarked, Jesus nowhere .says that he will effect the patient's cure, 
he merely assuit!s the father that his son is out of danger, (6 vtbf 
auv ^y), and the fiitlicr, when he finds that the favourable turn of 
his son's m.-dady coincides with the time at which he was conversing 
with Jesus, in no way draws the inference that Jesus had wroujjht 
tlie cure at a distance. Hence, this history is only a proof that Je- 
sus by means of hi3 profound acquaintance with semciology, was 
able, on receiving a description of the paticnt'a state, coiTcctly to 
predict tlie course of his disease ; that such a description is not here 
given is no proof that .Jesus had not obtained it; while further this 
proof of knowledge is called a arj^iov (v. 54) because it was a sign 
of a kind of skill in Jesus which John had not b9fore intimated, 
namely, the ability to predict the cure of one d.'uigerously ill.* But, 
apart from the misinterpretation of the word arffulov, and the inter- 
polation of a conversation not intimated in the text ; this view of 
the matter would place the character and even the understanding of 
JesuB in the most equivocal liglit. For if wc should pronounce a 
physician imprudent^ who in tlic case of a patient believed to be 
dying of fever, should even from his own obscri-ation of the symp- 
toms, guarantee a cure, and thus risk his rcputation : how nmch 
more rashly would Jeans have acteil, had he, ou the mero de3crij>- 
tion of a man who was not a physician, given assurance that a dis- 
ease was attended with no danger ? Wc camiot ascribe such conduct 
to him, because it would be iji direct contradiction with his general 

* Pauliu, Conim. 4, S. 2'r>3 t. ; Ventarinl, 2, S. UO fll ; eomp. Hue, { M. 
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conduct, and the impre3«ion which he left on bis cotemporaiies. If 
then Jesua merely predicted the cure without effecting it, he must 
have been assured of it in a more certain manner than by natural 
I'easonuig, — he must have kno>vii it in a supernatural manner. This 
ia the turn given to tlie narrative by one of tiie moat recent com- 
mcntatoi-8 on the goapcl of Jolu). He puta the question, whether 
we have liere a niiittde of knowledge or of power ; and as thci'e is 
no mention of an immediate ctl'ect from the words of Jceus, while 
elsewhere in the fourth goa^)el the superior knowledge of Jesus is 
especially lield up to our view, he is of opinion that Jesus, by means 
of his higher nature, meiiely knew tliat at tliat moment tlie danger- 
ous crisis of tlie disease was past.* But if our gospel frequently 
cxliibits tlve superior knowledge of Jesus, tliis proves nothing to tlie 
pui-pose, for it just as frequently directs our attention to liis superior 
power. Further, where the supcnuitiu-al knowledge of Jesus is con- 
cerned, ' tliis is plaiiUy stated (as i. 49, ii. 2d, vi. G4,) and hence if 
a suj>cniatural cognizance of tlife already effected cuie of the boy 
liad been intended, John would have made Jesus speak on tiiis oc- 
casion as he did before to Natharuel, and teil the father that he 
uhcady saw his son on his bed in an amchorated state. On the 
contrary, not only is there no intimation of the exercise of suiwrior 
knowledge, but we arc plainly enough given to understantl that 
there was an esci-cisc of miraculous power. Wlien the sudden cure 
of one ai tfm jjoint of ileai/i is spoken of, the immediate question 
is, What biought about this unexpected change ? and when a nar- 
rative which elsewhere makes miracles follow on tlie word of its 
hero, puts into his mouth an assurance that the patient lives, it is 
only the mistaken effort to diminish the marvellous, which can pro- 
vent the admission tliat hi this assurance the author moans to give 
the cause of tlie cure. 

In the case of the sj^noptical narratives, the supjiosition of a 
mere prediction will not suihcc, since hero the fatlier (^lalt. v. 8) 
entreats the exercise of healing power, and Jesus (v. 13,) accedes to 
this entreaty. Ilencc every way would seem to bo closed to the 
natural interpretation (for the distance of Jesus from the jxitient 
made all physicid or psychical iiiHuence impossible), it" a single feat- 
ure in the narrative had not presented unexpected help. Tliis feature 
is the comparison which the centurion institutes between Jiimself 
and Jesus, Aa he need oidy speak a word in order to see this or 
that command performed by his soldiers and servants, so, he con- 
cludes, it woiilil cost Jesus no more than a word to restore his ser- 
vant to hciiltli. Out of tliis uomparisuii it has been found possible 
to extract an intimation tlmt as on the side of the cculurioii, so on 
that of Jesus, human proxies were thought of. According to this, 
the centurion intended to represent to Jesus, that he need unly speak 
a word to one of hia disciples, and the latter would go with him and 

• Ltkcke, 1, S. 550 C 
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(mre Iiis een'ant, which ia supposed to liave forthwith happened." 
But as this would be the lirst instance in which Jesus had caused 
a cure to be wrought by his disciples, and tlic only one in which he 
commissions them immediateJy lo iK-rform a particular cure, how 
could this peculiar circumstance be silently presupposed in the other- 
wise detailed narrative ot" Luke? Why, since this narrator is not 
sparing in spinning out the rest of the messenger's speech, does he 
stint the few words wliicli would have explained all — the simple ad- 
dition after elrre Aoyw, sjtcak the word, of t'«'J 't^v fiaOr}TC)i\ to one of 
thy disciples, or something aimihir ? But, above all, at the close of 
the narrative, where the rasult is told, this mo<lc of interpretation 
falls into the greatest perplexity, not merely tlirough the silence of 
the narrator, but through his positive statement. Luke, namely, 
concludes with the information that when the friends of tlic centurion 
returned into the house, they found the servatit rdrcady recovered. 
Now, if .Jesus had caused the euro by sending with the messengers 
one or more of Ids disciples, the patient could only begin gradually 
to be better after the disciples had come into the house with the 
messcngoTs ; he could not have been already well on their arrival. 
Paulus indeed supposes tliat the messengers lingered for some time 
listening to the discourse of Jesus, and that thus the disciples .ir- 
rivcd before them ; but how the former eould so uiniecessarily linger, 
and how the evangelist could have been silent on this jwint as well 
as on the conimission of the disciples, he omits to explain. Whether 
instead of the disciples, we hold that which coiTcsjonds on tiie side 
of Jesus to the soldiers of the centurion to be demons of disease,! 
ministering angels,J or merely the word and the cunitivc j>ower of 
Jesus ;§ in any case there remains to us a miracle wrought at a 
distance. 

This kind of agency on the part of Jesus is, according to the 
admission even of such commentators as have not generally any re- 
pugnance to the miraculous, attended with special dilficidty, bccaosc 
from the want of the jKjrsonal presence of Jesus, and its beneficial 
influence on the patient, we are deprived of every possibiUty of ren- 
dering the cure conceivable by means of an analogy observable in 
natnre.ll According to Olshauscn, indeed, this distant influence has 
its analogies; namely, in anim:d magnetism. IT I will not directly 
contest this, but only point out the hmits within which, so far as 
my knowledge extends, this phenomenon confines itself in the do- 
main of animal magnetism. According to our experience hitherto, 
the cases in which one person can exert an influence over another 
at a distance are only two: first, tlie magnetizer or an individual 
in magnetic relation to him can act thus on the somnambule, but 
tills distant action must always be preceded by immediate contact, — 



* Panliu, txtR. lltndUuch. I. D. S. 710 t; XniQrIiche Gotchichto, 3, S. 28S IT 
t Clem, bomil. ix. "iX ; Fri(»cbr, in Mallh. SI3. { WeUCcin, N. T. 1, p. 349 ; cooip. 
OlUuuaen, in toe. { K6sU:r, liumanuel, SL \'ii. Aom. | LUckr, 1, S. 560. ^ BibL 
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a preliminary which ia not supposed in the relation of Jesus to the 
patient in our naiTativc; secondly, such an influence is found to 
exist in persons wlio arc themselves soninanjbules, or otherwise 
under a disordered state of the nerves ; neither of which descrip- 
tions can apply to Jesus. If thus such a cure of distant persons 
as is aacribtid to Jesus in our narratives, far outsteps the extreme 
limits of natural causation, as exhibited in magnetism and the kin- 
dred phenomena ; then must Jesus have been, so far as the above 
narratives can lay claim to historical credit, a 8Ui)ematural being. 
13ut before we admit him to have been so rcjilly, it is worth our 
•while as critical inquirers to examine whether the nan-ative under 
consideration could not have arisen Avithout any historical founda- 
tion ; especially as by the vcr)' fact of the various forms Avliich it 
has taken in the different gosjx'ls it shows itself to contain legen- 
dary ingredients. And here it is evident that the miraeidous cures 
of Jesus by merely touching the patient, such as we have examples 
of in tiiat of the leper, Matt. viii. 3, and in that of the blind men, 
Blatt. ix. 2!), might by a natural climax rise, first into the cui'o 
of persons when in his presenoo, by a mere word, as in the case 
of the denioniaas, of the lepers Luke xvii. 14, and other suftcrers; 
and then into the cure even of the absent by a word ; of which 
there is a strongly marked precedent in the Old Testament. In 
2 Kings v. 9 ff. we read thiit wlieii the Svrian general Naanian 
catnc before the dwelling of the prophet Elisha that he niiglit be 
cured of his leprosy, the jirojihet came not out to meet him, but 
sent to Iitm by a servai>t tlie direction to wash hunself seven times 
in the river Jordan. At this the Syrian was so indignant that he 
was about to return home without i*egarding the direction of the 
prophet. Ik' had expected, he said, iTiat the proplict would come 
to him, and callijig on his God, strike liia hand over the leprous 
jilace; that without any j)ersonal procedure of this kind, the propliet 
merely directed him to go to tlic river Jordan and wash, dis- 
couraged and inilated him, since if water were the thing required, 
lie might ha\c had it better at home then here in Israel. IJy this 
Old Testament his;tory we see what was ordinarily expected from a 
prophet, namely, that he should be able to cure whun present by 
bodily fcontact ; that he could do so without contact, and at a di.s- 
lance, was not presupposed. Elisha effected the cure of the leprous 
general in the latter manner (for the washing was not the cau.se of 
cure here, any more than iu John ix., but the miraculous power 
of the jiropliet, who saw tit to annex its influence to this external 
act), and herc])y jirovcd Jiimself a highly distinguislied propliet: 
ougiit then the Messiah in this particidar to fall short of the prophet ? 
Tims our New Testament narrative is manifested lo be a necessary 
reflection of that Old Testament story. As, there, the sick person 
will not believe in tlie possibility of his cure unless the prophet 
comes out of his house ; so, here, according to one edition of the 
story, the applicant likewise doubts the possibility of a cure, unless 
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Jesus will come into his liouse ; according to the oflicr editions, he 
is convinced of the power of Jesus to heal even without tliis ; and 
all agree that Jcsqs, like the ]>rophpt, succeeded in the performance 
of this especially difficult miracle. 

§ 99. CURES ON THE SABDATII. 

Jesus, according to tlie gos})clg, gave great scandal to the Jews 
by not seldom j>ei-fonning his curative luiraclea on the sabbath. One 
example of this is common to the three synoptical writers, two are 
peculiar to Luke, and two to Jolm. 

In the narrative common to tlie tlirce synoptical writers, two 
cases of 8up}X)3ed desecration of the s.ibbatii arc united ; the pluck- 
ing of the ears of com by the diseiplcd (Matt. xii. 1. parall.), and 
the cure of the man with the withered hand by Jesus (v. 9 ft", par.). 
After the conversation which was occasioned hy tlie plucking of the 

iconi, and which took place in the fields, the two tirst evangelists 
continue as if Je^us went from this scene immediately into the sy- 
nagogue of the same place^ to which no special designation is given, 
and tiiere, on tlic occasion of the cure of the man with the withered 
hand, again held a dispute on the observance of the sabbath. It 
is evident that these two histories were originally united only on 
account of the similarity in their tendency ; hence it is to the cre- 
dit of Luke, that he has expressly separated them chronologically 
by the words ii' tript^ aaf3i3dru), on another sahluth.* The lurtliur 
iufjuiry, which nan-ative is here tiic more original? wo may dismiss 
witli the observation, that if the question which Matthew puts into 
the mouth of the Pharisees, 7* // lawful to heal on the sabbath daysf 

lis held up as a specimen of invcnteil dialogue ;t wc may witli equal 
justice characterize in the same way the question lent to Jesus by 
the two intermediate evangelists; while their much praised^ descrip- 
tion of Jesus calling to the man to stand forth in the midst, and 
then casting reproving glances around, may be accused of haNTjig 
the air of dramatic fiction. 

The narratives all agree in representing tlie affliction under which 
the patient laboured, as a xtip ^Jjp^, or i^qpafifiivrj . Indetinitc as 
this expression is, it is treated too freely when it is understood, as 
by Paulas, to imply only that the hand was injured by hcat,S or 
even by a sprain, according to Vcnturini's supposition.]! For when, 

'in order to determine the signitication in which tins term is used in 
the New Testament wc refer, as it is proiM?r to do, to the Old Testa- 
ment, we tind (1 Kings, xiii. 4.) a hand which, on being stretched 
out, i^qpdvdr] (og-'nn), described as incapable of being drawn back 
again, so that we must understand a lameness and rigidity of tho 

• Schlcicnnaiher, ttl)«rdi-i» Lukas, S. 80 f. f Sc)incckeabarK<.T, Ubcr ion Vmpr,, 
B. «. r. S. TiO. I S«hlcit!rin>cber, ut aup. § Exeg. IlandLi. 'J, 8. 48 It p Nutarlicha 
Ocschiclilo, 2, S. 421. 
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hand ; and on a comparison of Mark ix. 1 8, wliere tlie expression 
^TipaiveaOai to he xcithered or wasted away is applied to nn epileptic, 
a drying up and shrinking of that member." Now from the narra- 
tive before us a very plausible argument m.iy be drawn in favour of 
the supposition, that Jesus employed natural means in the treatment 
of this and other diseases. C>nly such cures, it is snid, were prohib- 
ited on the sabbath as were attended with any kind of labour: thus, 
if the Pharisees, as it is here snid, expected Jesus to transgress tho 
sabbatical laws by effecting a cure, they must have knowii that lio 
was not accustomed to cure by his mere wonl, but by medicaments 
and surgical operations.! As, however, a cure merely by means of 
a conjuration otherwise lawful, was forbidden on the sabbath, a tact 
which Paulus liimsclf elsewhere nflducos :{ as moreover there was a 
controversy between the schools of Ilillel and Schammai, whetiier it 
were permitted even to administer consolation to the sick on the 
Babbath ;§ and as again, according to an observation of Paulus, the 
more ancient rabbins were stricter on the point of sabbatical observ- 
ance than those whose writings on this suliject have come down to 
us;j| 80 the cores of Jesus, even sujiposing that he used no natural 
means, might by captious Pharisees be brought under the category 
of violations of the sabbatli. The principal objection to the ration- 
alistic explanation, namely, the silence of the evangeUsts as to luit- 
ural means, Paulus believes to be obviated in tho present case by 
conceiving the scene thus : at that time, and in the synagogue, there 
was indeed no application of such means ; Jesus merely Ciiuscd the 
hand to be shown to him, that he might see how far the remedies 
hitherto prescribed by him (which remedies however are still a bare 
assumption) had been serviceable, and he then found tluit it was 
completely cured ; for the expression dTTOKaTearddT), used by all the 
narrators, imiifics a cure com[>lcted [treviously, not one suddenly 
effected in the passing moment. It is tnie that the context seems 
to require this interpretation, since the outstretching of the hand 
prior to the cure would appear to be as little ywssible, as in 1 Kings 
xiiL 4. the act of drawing it back : nevertheless the evangelists give 
us only tlie word of Jesus as the source of the cure, not natural 
means, which arc the gratuitous addition, of expositors.^ 

Decisive evidence, alike for the necessity of viewinc this as a 
miraculous cure, and for the possibility of explaining the origin of 
the anecdote, is to be obtained by a closer examination of the Old 
Testament narrative already mentioned, 1 Kings xiii. 1 ff. A prophet 
out of Judah threatened Jeroboam, while offering incense on his 
idolatrous altar, with the destruction of the altiir and the overthrow 
of his false worship ; the king with outi<tretchcd hand commanded 
that this proplict of evil should be seized, wlicu suddenly his hand 
dried up so tliat he could not draw it again towards him, and the 

* Winer, biU. Ki-«lw. 1, S. 700. i Paulus, ut sup. S. 40, 54; Ktistef, rninvsnucl, 
S. 185 C { Ut sup. S. 83, ex Tract. Sctubbiit. | SckiL>Ut, f. I'J, «p Schottg«n, i. p. 
123. II Soe tbe pauage^it cited. ^ Fridsche, iu Matili. p. i21 ; in Marc p. VJ. 
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altar wns rent. On the entreaty of the king, however, the prophet 
besought Jehovah for the restoration of the hftncl, and its fiill a^c was 
again granted.* Paulus also refers to this narrative in the same 
connexion, but only for the purpose of applying to it his natural 
niethotl of explanation ; he observes that Jeroboam's anger may have 
produced a tmnaient con\Til3ive rigidity of the muscles and so forth, 
m the hand just stretched out with such impetuosity. But who 
docs not see that we have a legend designed to glorify the monothe- 
istic order of prophets, and to hold up to infamy the Israelitish 
idolatry in the pcr.son of its founder Jeroboam? The man of God 
denounces on the idolatrous altar quick and miraculous destruction; 
the idolatrous king impiously stretches forth his liand against the 
man of God ; the hand is paralyzed, the idolatrous altar falls asunder 
into tlie dust, and only on the intercession of the projihet is the king 
restored.. Who can argue alxjut the miraculous and the natural in 
■what is so evidently a mythus ? And wlio can fail to perceive in 
our evangelical narrative an imitation of this Old Testament legend, 
except that agreeably to the spirit of ChristiaJiity the withering of" 
the hand apjiears, not as a retributive miracle, but as a natural 
disease, and oidy its cure is ascribed to Jesus ; whence also the 
outstretching of the hand is not, as in the case of Jeroboam, the 
criminal cause of the infliction, continued as a punishment, and the 
drawuig of it back again a sign of cure ; but, on the contrary, the 
hand which had previously been drawn inwards, owing to disease, 
can after the completion of the cure be again extended. That, in 
other instances, about that period, the power of working cures of 
this kind was in the JIast ascribed to the favoiirites of the gods, may 
be seen from a narrative already adduced, in which, together with 
the cure of blindness, the restoration of a diseased hand is attributed 
to Vcapasian.f 

But this cui"ative miracle does not appear independently and as 
an object by itself: the history of it hinges on the fact that the cure 
was wrought on the Sabbath, and the point of tlie wliole lies in the 
words by which .Jesus vindicates his acti^Tty in healing on the sab- 
bath against tiiePliarisces. In Luke and JIark this defenc-e consists 
in the question, Is it lairful to do good on the sabbaih days, or to 
do evil, to save life or to dc^troj/ itf in M-atthcw, in a p-art of this 
question, togclher with the aphorism on saving the sheep which 
might fall into the pit on the tsabbath. Luke, who has not this say- 
ing on the present occasion, places it (varied by the substitution of 
tJi-of f) 3oi'c, an ass or an ox for npbQaTov s/teej), and of ipp^op, well 
or pit (or jJSOvvo^, dilcA^) in connexion with the cure of an iSpi^niKbg 
a man uho had the dropsy (xiv. 5.) ; a narrative which has in 



* 1 Kinf^ xiii, 4, LXX i mai tdo6 
t Twit, nut iv. 81. 
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general a striking similarity to the one under consideration. Jcsua 
takes food in the liouse of one of the cliicf Pharisees, wliorc, aa in 
tlie other instance in the ejiiagogue, he ia watched (here, fjoav -napa- 
Tfjpovfievot, there, nopeTf/potv). A dropsical {)erson is present ; as, 
there, a man with a withered Iiiind. In the s^Tiagopne, according to 
Matthew, the Pliarisces agk Jesua. tl K^eart ro/j- adii{iaai OepaTrevav ; 
Ti it Imrfnl to heal on the mlinith days? According to !Murk and 
Luke, Jesus aks them wlieflier it be Imrful to envclift, &.c.: bo, 
liere, he asks them, d t^Eort ru aalilidrut Oepantvttv ; //< it htv^ful to 
heal on the sabbath f whcreujwn in botli hi-storics tlie interrogated 
parties are silent (in that of the witlicred liand, ^lark : ol 6k iciiirrTUV ; 
in that of the dropsical patient, Luke: ol (5t ^/aixatrav). Iwistiy, in 
both histories we have the saying about the animal fallen into a pit, 
in the one as an epilogue to the cure, in the other (that of Matthew) 
as a prologue. A natural explanation, which has not been left un- 
tried even with this cure of the dropsy,* seems more fhnn usually a 
vain ]alx)ur, where, as in this case, we have before us no particular 
narrative, resting on its own historical basis, but a mere variation 
on the theme of the sabbath cures, and the text on the endangered 
domestic animal, which might come to one (Matthew) in connexion 
with tlie cure of a withered hand, to another (Luke) with the euro 
of u dropsical patient, and to a third in a different connexion still ; 
for tlieie is y<iX a third story of a miraculous cure with which a simi- 
lar saying is associated. Ijuke, namely, narrates (xiii. 10 ft.) tlie 
cure of a woman bowed down by dciuoiriacal influence, as having 
been performed by Jesus on the sabbath ; when to the indignant re- 
monstrance of the ruler of the synagogue, Jesus replies by asking, 
whether every one does not loose his o.x or ass from the stall on the 
sabbath, and load hlni away to watering? a question which is un- 
deiiialily a viiriiitiuii of the one gi\en .tbovc. So enlJrely identical 
does this histoiy .appear with the one last named, that Schleier- 
niachcr comes to this conclusion : since in tlic second there is no 
reference to tlie tirst, and since consequently the re]:iCtition is not ex- 
cused by confession, the two passages Luke xiii. lU, and xiv. 5, can- 
not have been written one after the other by the same antlior.t 

Tims we have here, not three diU'erciit incidents, but oidy three 
difl'ercnt frames in which legend has preserved the memorable and 
thorouglily popul.ir aphorism on the domestic animal, to l>c rescued 
or tended on the sabbath. Yet, urdiNiis \vc would deny 1o Jesus so 
original and appropriate an argument, there must lie at the foimda- 
tion a cure of some kind actually pcrfomicd by him on the sabbath ; 
not, however, a miraculous one. We liavc seen that Lidic unites the 
Baying with the cure of a demoniacal jmlient ; now it might have 
been uttered by .Jesus on the occa.«ion of one of those cures of de- 
moniacs of which, under certiiin nmitations, we have admitted the 
natural possibility. Or, wlien Jesus in cases of illness among his 
followers apphed the usual medicaments Avithout regard to the sab- 

* raului', «seg- Ilandlj. 2, S. mi f. f L' »np. S. IDC. 
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batli, he may have found this appeal to the practical sense of men 
needful for his x-indication. Or lastly, if there be some truth in the 
opinion of rationalistic commentators that Jesus, according to the 
oriental and more particularly the Esscne custom, occupied himself 
witti the cure of the body as well as of the soul, he may, when com- 
plying with a summons to the former work on the sabliatli, have had 
occasion for such an apology. But in adopting this last supposition, 
we must not, with these commentators, seek in the particular super- 
natural cures which the CJosy^ls nanate, the natural reality ; on the 
contrary, we must admit that this is totally lost to us, and that the 
Bupeniatural has usurped its place.* Further, it cannot have been 
cures in general with which that saying of Jesus was connected ; 
but any sei^vice peribrmed by him or his disciples which might be 
regarded as a rescuing or preservation of life, and wliich was accom- 
panied by external labour, might in liis position with respect to the 
Pharisaic party, furnish an occasion for such a defence. 

(-)f the two cures on tiie sabbatli T\arratcd in the fourth gospel, 
one has aheady been considered with the cures of the blind; the 
other (v. 1 ff.) might liave been numbered among tlic cures of para- 
lytics, but as the patient is not so designated, it was admissible to 
reserve it for our present head. In the porches of the pool of 
Bethesda in Jenisalem, Jesus found a man who, as it subsequently 
apy)ears, liad been lame for thirty-eight years ; this sufferer he 
enables by a word to stand up and carry home his bed, buf, as it 
was the sabbath, he thus draws down on himself the hostility of 
the Jewish hierarchy. Woolstont and many later writers have 
thought to get clcir of tliis liistor^' in a singuLir manner, by the 
supposition that Jesus Iiero did not cui'C a real sufferer but merely 
unmasked a hypocritcj The sole reason which can with any 
pl.HUsibility be urged in favour of this notion, is that the cured man 
points out Jesus to his enemies as the one who had commanded 
him to carry hi? bed on the sabbath (v. 15 ; comp. 1 1 ff.), a circum- 
stance Avhich is only to be explained on the ground that Jesus liad 
enjoined what was unwelcome. But that notification to tlic Phari- 
sees might Cfjually be given, either with a friendly intention, as in 
the case of the man bom bUnd (John ix. 11. i25.), or at least with 
the innocent one of devolving the defence of the alleged violation of 
the sabbath on a stronger than himself§ The evangelist at least 
gives it as his opinion tliat the man w.is really afHicted, and suffered 
from a wearisome disease, when he describes him as Aavint/ had 
an in^nniti/ tUirty-tiyht t/ears, rpidKOt'ja Kal dKrw er// f^wr tV rtj 
aaOevEia (\-. 5): for the forced interpretation once put on tliia pas- 
sage by I'aulus, rcfexring the thirty-eight years to the man's age, 
and not to the duration of his disease, he has not even himself 

♦ Winer (t)1l>l. Itcalwortfrtiuth, I, S. 7!>B) Mvn ; Wo »lii»ilil Iw cotiU-niwJ to rrfrn\n 
from t««kin$; a natural «x^>lan>li>in I'a imiiridwtl cukm (of (lie cun-> (if Je>iu), and vrcr 
licar in niia<l lliiit the t)aiu«liiii«nt of (lie mirvmloua out of (he a^vncv of JrMia can never 
ht eKvKlti Mu Lmij ni (hr qtvpfli tMt rrgnrdrd hiMloriaiUfi. f DUc 8. J I'aulus, Coiunt. 
4, S. 2(ia A. L. J. 1, 0. 8. :i>8 (f. | \'i<l. Lbckc and Ibuliick, in lor. 
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ventured to reproduce.* On this view of tlie incident it is also im- 
possible to explain wliat Jesus says to the cured man on a 8ul>ae- 
quent meeting (v. 14): Behold thou art vuuh tcholr: ; »in no mors 
lest a worse thing come urito thee. Even Paulas is coni|x!Ued by 
these words to admit thut the man had a real infirmity, thoueh 
only a trifling one : — in other words he is compelled to admit the 
inadequacy of the idea on which his explanation of the incident is 
based, so timt here again wc retain a miracle-, and that not of 
tlie smallest. 

In relation to the historicnl credibility of the narrati\"e, it may 
certainly be held remarkable that so imjwrtant a sanative institution 
as Bethesda is described to be by John, is not mentioned either by 
Josephns or the rabbins, es|iecially if the popular belief connected 
a miraculous cure with this pOol:t but this alforls nothing decisive. 
It is tnie that in the description of the ])0ol thcrc lies a fabulous 
poptUai' notion, which appears also to have been received by the 
writer (for even if v. 4 be spurious, Bonicthing similar is contained 
in the words K.ivrjai(; rov icJarof, v. 3. and rapaxOrj, v. 7). IJut this 
proves notln'ng against the truth of the narrative, since even an 
eye-witness and a disciple of Jesus may have shared a ^'ulgar error. 
To make credible, however, sacii a f)ict as that a man who had 
been lame eighf-aud-lhirty years, so that he was unable to walk, 
and completely bed-ridden, should have been perfectly cured by a 
word, the supposition of psychological influence will not suffice, for 
the man had no knowledge whatever of Jesus, v. 13 ; nor will any 
physical analogy, such as magnetism and the like, serve the pur- 
pose : but if such a result really hajjpened, we must exalt that by 
which it happened above alt the limits of the human and the nat- 
ural- On the other hand, it ought never to have licen thought a 
difficulty! that from atiiong the multitude of the infimi waiting in 
the jjorches of the pool, .Jesus selected one only as the object of his 
curative power, since the cure of !iim whose sufferings had been of 
the longest duration ivas not only particularly adapted, but also 
sufficient, to glorify the miraculous power of the ^lessiah. Never- 
theless, it is this very trait which suggests a suspicion that the 
narrative has ii mythical eliaracter. <.)n a great theatre of disease, 
crowded with all kinds of sufferers, Jesus, the exalted and miracu- 
lously gifted pliysician, appe^irs and selects the one wiio is afflicted 
with the most obstinate mahidy, that by his restoration he may 
present the most brilliant proof of his miraculous power. We have 
already remarked tliat tlic fourth gosjH-l, instead of extending the 
curative agency of Jesus over large masses and to a great variety 
of diseases, as the synoptical gospels do, concentrates it on a few 
cases which projiortionatcly gain in intensity: thus here, in the 
narrative of tlie cunj of a man who had been lame thirty-eight 
years, it has far surpassed all the synoptic:d accounts of cures per- 

• Comp with Comm. 4, S. 2f)0, bis Leben Jem, 1, «, & 2!)8. i IJn;Mchnciil«r, 
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formed on persons with diseased limbs, among whom the longest 
[.(guffercr is described in Luke xiii. 11, only as a woman who had 
had a spirit of iutinnity eighteen years. Witliout doubt the fourth 
evangelist had received some intimation (though, as we liave catlie.r- 
ed from other parts of his history, it was far from precise) ot cures 
of this nature pertbrmed by Jesus, especially of that wrought on 
the paralytic, llatt ix. 2 ft', parall., for the address to the patient, 
and the result of the cure are in this narrative in John almost 
r verbally the same as in that case, es]>ccially accordiujEi to llark's 
account.* There is even a vestige in this history of John, of the 
circumstance that in the synoptical narrative the cure appears in the 
light of a forgiveness of sins ; for as Jesus in the latter consoles the 
patient, before the cure, Avith the assurance, ihj sins are forgiven 
thee, so in the fonncr, he warns liim, after the cure, in the words, 
sin no in<>re, &c For the rest, this higlily embellished history of 
a miraculous cure was represented as happening on the sabbath, 
probably because the command to take up the bed which it con- 
tained appeared tlie most suitable occasion for the reproach of vio- 
lating the sabbath. 



S 100. RESrSCTTATIONS OF THE DEAD. 



tTiiE evangelists tell us of tliree instances in which Jesus recalled 
the dead to lite. One of these is common to the three synoptists, 
one belongs solely to Luke, and one to John. 
The instance which is common to the three first evangelists is 
tlie resuscitation of a girl, and is in all the three gospels united with 
the narrative of the woman who had an issue of blood (lilatt. ix. 
18 f. 23—26; JIark v. 22 ft'.; Luke viii. 41 ff.). Li the moitJ 
precise designation of the girl and her father, the synoptical wTiters 
vary. Mattliew introduces the father generally as ap'\;wv «f a cer- 
tain ruler, without any name ; tiie two otiicrs as a ruler of the 
synagogue named Jairus: the latter moreover dcscrilws the girl as 
being twelve years old, and Luke states that she was the only child 
of her fatlier ; particulars of which Matthew ia ignorant. A more 
important diflerence is, that according to Blatthew the ruler in the 
first instance s^^eaka of his daughter to .Tesus as being dead, and 
intreats him to restore her to life ; whereas according to the two 
other evangelists, he left her while yet living, though on the point 
of death, that he might fetch Jesus to avert her actual decease, and 

I first when Jesus was on the way with him, people came out of hia 
bouse with tlie information that his daughter had in the mean time 
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expired, so that to Iroublc Jeans further was in vain. The circum- 
stancca of the resuscitation also arc differently described, for Mat- 
thew knovv3 not that Jesus, aa the other evangelists state, took with 
him only his three most confidential disciplci* as witnesses. Some 
theologians, Storr for examjilc, have thought these divergencies so 
important, that they have supjjoscd two different cases in which, 
among other similar circumstances, the daughter, ia one case of a 
civil ruler (Matthew), in the other of a ruler of the synagogue named 
JaU-us (Mark and Luke), was raised from the dead by Jesus.* But 
tliat, art Storr suppose?, and as it is inevitable to suppose on his 
view, Jesus not only twice resuscitated a girl, but also on both 
these occasion.^, healed a woman with an issue immediately l)efore., 
is a coincidence which docs not at all gain hi probability by the 
vague observation of Storr, that it is quite jmssiblc for very similar 
things to happen at different times. If then it must be admitted 
that the evangelists narrate only one event, the weak attempt to 
give perfect agreement to their nairatives should be forborne. I'^or 
neither can the expression of Matthew dpri iTekevrrjaE mean, as 
Kuinol maintains,! est inoiii j}roxima, nor can tliat of JSIork, 
iaxfiru)^ exet, or of Luke dneOvriaKe^ imply that death had already 
taken jilace : not to mention that according to both, the fact of tlie 
dcatti ia subsequently announced to the father as something new.J 
Our more modem critics have wisely aibnittcd a divergency be- 
tween the accounts ; in doing which they have unanimously given 
the pahn of superior accuracy to the intennediatc evangelists. Some 
are lenient towards Matthew, and only attribute to his mode of 
narration a brevity which might belong even to the representa- 
tion of an eye-witness ;§ while others regard this want of particu- 
larity as an indication that the first gospel had not an apostolic 
origin.|| Now that Mark and Luke give the name of the applicant, 
on which Mattlicw is silent, and also that they determine his rank 
Djore precisely tliaii the latter, will just as well bear an unfavourable 
construction for them, aa the usujil iavouraLle one ; since the desig- 
nation of pcrson.s by name, as we have before remarked, is not seldom 
an addition of the later legend. For cx.imple, the woman with the 
issue first receives the name of Veronica in the tradition of John 
llalola;! the Canaanitiah woman that of Justa in the Clementine 
iIom*dIcs;**and the two thieves cnicified with Jesus, the names of 
Gestas and Domas in the gospel of Nicodcmus.tt Luke's (wvoyevt)^ 
(one onli/ dmnjlder) only series to make the scene more touching, 



• UobtT den Zweek dos Evao^^. unit der Driera Joh. 8. 351 (T. 
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apn irtKciTtjan. non postiml inline redJi ; jam mnrtua rtt : nam, aurtor* £ Ji. B. /^ M c a [I 
pniri adhuc cum CAH»lo cMoqventi nuntiabat ittrvui, Jii'iatn jam erepiraite ; ergo [^aitclTt 
Matthn fof^ noiulum nwrtua erat, cum pnttr ad Jetiim aceaUrel. J Compare, on tha 
■ulijcct of thi'fe vain attcinps at reconciliatiun, Scbleierniaclier, Qlicr <U'n I.uka«, S. I3:>. 
aod VritzHche, in Matlh. p. 3(7 t. J OUbauscn, in loc. [j SuliUiermaeher. ut sup. g. 
131 ff.; Sihuk, tilwr daa Aljonilmahl, 8. 316 f. \ Vid. Fiil>riciuB, Cud. Apocr. X. T 
2, p. ii'i tS. »« llotiiil. ii. la. tt t^T- ^ 
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and tlie irCiv Jw<Jf«o twelve years of a(/f, he, iind .after liim Mark, 
might have borrowed from the history of the woman with the issue. 
The divergency tliat, according to Jlntthew, the maiden is spoken 
of in the first instance as dead, according to the two others as only 
dying, must have been considered very sniwrficially by tliose wlio 
liave thouglit it jwssiblc to turn it in accordsince with our own rule 
to the disadvantage of Matthew, on the ground that his representa- 
tion serves to aggrandize the miracle. For in both the other gospels 
the death of the girl is subsequently announced, and its being sup- 
posed in Matthew (o liave occuiTed a few moments earlier is no 
aggrandizement of the miracle. Nay, it is tlie reverse ; for the mirac- 
ulous power of Jesus ap|»ear3 giTater in the fonncr, not indeed 
objectively, but subjectively, because it is heightened by contrast 
and surprise. There, where Jesus is in the first instance intreated 
to restore the dead to life, he does no more than what was desired 
of him ; here, on the contrary, where supplicated only for the cui-c 
of a sick jjcrson, he actually brings that person to life again, he does 
more tlian tiie interested parties seek or understand. There, where 
the power of awaking the dead is presupposed by the father to belong 
to Jesus, the extraordinary nature of such a j.MDwer is less markca 
than here, where the father at first only presupposes the power of 
healing the sick, and when death has supervened, is diverted from 
nny further hope. In the description of the arrival and the conduct 
of Jesus in the house where the corjise lay, Slatthcw'a brevity is at 
least clearer tlian tlie diffuse accounts of the two other evangelists. 
Matthew tells us that Jesus, having reached the house, put forth 
the minstrels already a.ssembled for the funeral, together with tlie 
rest of the r.ix)wd, on the ground that there would be no funeral 
there ; this is perfectly intelligible. But Mark and Luke tell \i-^ 
besides that he excluded his disciples also, witli the exception of 
three, from the scene about to toke place, and for this it is difficult 
to discover a reason. That a greater number of spectators would 
have been physically or psychologically an impediment to the rosu!^ 
citation, can otdy bo said on the supposition that the event waa a 
natural one. Admitting the miracle, the reason for the exclusion can 
only be sought in the want of fitness in the excluded parties, whom 
however, the sight of such a miracle would surely have been the very 
means to benefit. But we must not omit to obser>-e tliat tlie two 
later synoptists, in op|X)8ition to the concluding statement of Mat- 
thew that the fame of this event went abroad in the whole bind. rcj>- 
resent Jesus as enjoining the .Hlrictest silence on the witnesses : so 
that on the whole it rather appears that ilark and Luke regarded 
the incident as a mysterv, to which only the nearest relatives and 
the most favoured disciples were admitted. Lastly, the difference 
on which Schulz insists as favourable to (he second and third evan- 
gelist, namely, thai wiiile Slatthew makes Jesus simply take the 
maiden by the hand, they have ]>re9erv«d to us the words which he 
At the same time uttered, the former even in the original language; — 
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can eitlier have no weight at all, or it must fall into the opposite] 
scale. For that JesuH, if lie Bni<l anything \vh«n recalling a girl to 
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some SUCH woras as »j Trar eyecpov, mau 
unto thecy ariie, the most remote narrator might imagine, and to 
regard the raktOa icovfu of Mark as an indication that this evang<'list 
drew from a peculiarly original source, h to forget the more ainiplc 
supposition that he translated these words from the Greek of hia 
informant for the sake of presenting the life-giving word in its orig- 
inal foreign garb, and tlms enhancing its mysferiousness, as we hav' 
before obser\-ed with reference to the iixpaOd in the cure of the deaf 
man. After what we have seen we sliall willinjilv abstain trom 
finding out whether tlic individufil who originally furnished tlie nar-M 
rative in Luke were one of the three contidential disciples, andfl 
whether the one who originally related it, also put it into writing 
a task to wliicb only the acumen of Sohleiermauher is cquaL* 

In relation to the facts of the case, the natural interpretationj 
Bjwaks witli njore tlian its usual confidence, under the jxirsuasion 
that it has on its side the assurance of Jesus himself, that the maiden 
was not really dead, but merely in a sleep-like swoon ; and not only 
rationalists, like Paulus, and scmirationalists, like Scldeiemiacher, 
but also decided supranaturalists, like Olshausen, believe, on the 
strength of that declaration of Jesus, that this was no resuscitation 
of the Jead.t The last-named commentator attaches e^jpecial im- 
portance to the antithesis in tlie speech of Jesus, and because tlie 
words ovK dnedave, is not dead, are followed by iXkSi KaOeidtl, but^ 
eleepeiA, is of opinion that the former expression cannot be intei^fl 
preted to mean merely, she is not dead, since I have resolved to 
restore her to life, sfrungc criticism, — for it is precisely this addition 
which shows that alio was only not dead, in so far as it was in tUo^ 
power of Jesus to readl her to life. Reference is also made to thefl 
declaration of Jesusconcerning Lazarus, John xi. 14, Xd^apog dnidave, 
iMsarm is dead, wliich is directly the reverse of the passage in 
question, ovk diriOavt -o Kopdacov t/ie damsel is not dead. But Je- 
sus had before said of Lazarus, avrri // dcQiveta ovk iari Tzph^ Oaiarov, 
this sickness is not unto death {v. 4.), and Aas'apo? i> t^'ikog iffuiv KtKoi- 
fi-iyrat, our friend Lasarus slesj^etA (v. 11). Tlius in the case of| 
Lazarus also, who was really dead, we have just as direct a denial 
of death, and affirmation of mere sleep, as in the narrative before ua 
Hence Fritzschc is undoubtedly right wlien he paraphrases the wore 
of Jesus in our passage as follows ;puellam ne pro moriua habetote^ 
sed dormire existimatotey quippe in vitarn max redituram. More- 
over, Matthew, subsequently (xi. 5) makes Jesus say, vcKpol tyet- 
povToi, the dead are raised up; and as he mentions no other inataii 

• Ut inp. 8. 129. t P»u]n», exeg. Handb. 1. B. 8. 52C, 31 t ; Schloiermacher, 
■op. S. 132 ; OLxhautcn, I, S. 327. Kvon Neantlcr tlws not cx[»re)ts liimsclf deciilcNilt 
mgiinnt thin interpretation of the words of Jetus; while with regard to the girl'd real coi 
dition, be tliiiik^ the aupiiosUiuii of n merely a]i|iar«nt death prubaUe. L. J. Cbr. & 341 
Cump. 33«. r. 
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of resuscitation by Jesus, he must apparently liave had this in his 
mind.* 

But apart from the false interpretation of the words of Jeaus, 
this view of the subject lias many difficulties. That in many dis- 
eases conditions may present themselves which have a deceptive re- 
semblance to dcatli, or that in the indifferent state of medical science 
among the Jews of that age especially, a swoon might easily be mis- 
taken for deatli, is not to be denied. But liow was Jesus to know 
that there was such a merely apparent death in tiiis particuliar case? 
However minutely the lather detailed to him the course of the dis- 
ease, nay, even if Jesus were acquainted beforehand with the par- 
ticular circumstances of the girl's iilncss (as the natural explanation 
supposes): we must still ask, Iiow could he build so much on this 
information as, without having seen the girt, and in contradiction to 
the assurance of the eye-witnesses, decidedly to declare that she was 
not tlcid, according to the rationalistic interpretation of his words? 
This would have been ra.'dmcsa and folly to boot, unless Jesus had 
obtained certain knowledge of the true state of the case in a super- 
natural way:t to admit which, however, is to abandon the natural- 
istic point of view. To return to the explanation of Paulus ; be- 
tween the expressions, iKpdTqae rfjg x"P^ o'^t^?, /le took her by the 
hand, and ^yipOq t6 Kopdatov, the tn/iid arost^, expressions which 
arc closely enough connected in Matthew, and are still more inse- 
pandjly linked by the words £vdeo)^ and TTafaxpfifia in tiie other two 
gospels, he inserts a course of medical treatment, and Venturini can 
even specify the ditlerent restoratives which were applied.^ Against 
such arbitraiy suppositions, Olshausen justly maintains tliat in tlie 
opinion of the evangelical naiTator the life-giving word of Jesus, (and 
we might add, the touch of his hand, furnished with divine power.) 
was the means of restoring the girl to life. 

In the case of resuscitation narrated by Luke alone (vii. II flf.) 
the natural explanation has not such a handle as was presented by 
tlie declaration of •Tesus in the nan-alive just considered. Never- 
theless, the rationalistic commentators take courage, and rest their 
hopes mainly on the circumstance that Jesus speaks to the young 
man lying in the coffin (v. 14). Now, say they, no one would speak 
to a dciul person, but only to such an one as is ascertained or guessed 
to be Ciipable of hcaring.§ But this rule would prove tliat all the 
dead whom Christ will raise at the last day arc only apparently dead, 
as otherwise they could not hear his voice, which it is expressly said 
they wiU do (John v. 28; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 16); it would there- 
fore prove too much. Certainly one who is spoken to must be sup- 
posed to hear, and in a certain sense to bo living: but in the jjrescnt 
instance this holds only in so far as the voice of him who quickens 
tlie dead can penetrate even to the oars from which life has de^tartcd. 

• Coiii[.. De Wpttu PXOK, llaodO. 1, I, S. 95 ; Wci»M, diecv. Geidiichle, l,S. r.OS, 
f Gocnp. Neaiiiler, L. i. S. 343. } Nattirlicbe UewJiiclite, 2, S. 212. { I'aulus, txcg. 
Haadb. 1. U. S. 716, Audi, and 719 f. 
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We mast indeed admit the possibility that with the bad custom 
which prevailed among tlie Jews of burying their dead a few hour^H 
after their decease, a merely apjiarcnt coqjse might easily be carried 
to tlie grave;" but all by which it is attempted to show that this 
possibility was here a resdity, is a tissue of fictions. In order tofl 
explain how Jesns, even witliout any intention to perform a miracle,^ 
came to join the funeral ]nocc38ion, and how the conjecture could 
occur to him tliat the individual about to be buried was not really 
dead, it is first imagined that the two processions, tliat of the faner 
and that of the companions of Josus, met precisely under the gatt 
of llic city, and as they imj>eded each other, Iialtcd for a while :^' 
diriictly in opposition to the text, wiiich makes the bearers first stand 
Btill when Jesus touches the bier. iVtlectcd by the peculiar circum-^ 
stances of the case, which he liad learned during tlie pause in biAfl 
progress, Jesus, it is said, approached the mother, and not with any 
reference to a resurrection wliicli he intended to effect, but merely 
as a consolatory addi-css, said to her, Wec/j not.^ But what an empty, 
presuming comforter would he be, who, when a mother was about 
to consign her only son to the grave, should forbid her even the re«fl 
lief of tejirs, without oflering to her either real help by recalling tho ™ 
departed one, or ideal, by suggesting grounds for consolation ! Now 
the latter Jesus does not attentpt : hence uidess we would allow hini 
to apjMjar altogether heartless, lie nmst be supposed to have resolved 
on the former, and for this he in fact makes every preparation, de- 
signedly touching the bior, and causing the hearers to stand stilU 
Here, before the reanimating word of Jesus, the natural c.xplanatior 
inserts th(3 cironmstance that Jesus observed some sign of life in the 
youth, and on this, either iiiiniediately or al"lur a previous applicatioal 
of medicaments,! spoke the words, which helped completely to awake 
Iniii. ]Jut Betting aside the fact that those intervening measures arol 
only interpolated into the text, and that the strong words: veavioKt, 
aol keyu, nytpQrjTt. Yuung man, I Ha>j tinto thee arise ! resemble^ 
rather the autiioritative command of a miracle worker than the at<fl 
tempt of a j>liysician to restore animation ; how, if Jesus were con- 
scious that tlie youth was alive when he met him, and was not first 
recalled to life by himscdf, could he with a good conscience receive 
the praise which, according to the iianative, the multitude lavished 
on him as a great prophet on account of this deed? According to 
Paulus, he was himself uncertain how he ought to regard the result; 
but if he were not convinced that he ouglit to ascribe the result to 
himself, it was his duty to disclaim all praise on account of it; and 
if he omitted to do tins, his conduct places liim in an equivocal light, 
in which he by no means apjicara in the other evangelical historieajfl 
so far as they are fairly intor|H'eted. Thus here also we must ac-* 
knowledge that the evangelist intends to narrate to us a miraculoua 

PbuIim, cxcg. HattdU ut »up. S. 723. Comp. De Wette, exeg.Handb. 1. 2, S. 4|. 
t Thus TIam alio, L. J. §. 87. 
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resuscitation of tlie dend, and that according to Iiim, Jesus also re- 
garded his deed as a miracle.* 

In the tliird history of a resurrection, which is jwculiar to Jolin 
(chap, xi.), the resuscitated indi\-idual is neither just dead nor being 
carried to his grave, but has been already buried several days. Here 
one would have thought there w^as little hope of effecting a natural 
explanation ; but the arduousness of the task lias only stimulated 
the ingenuity and industry of the rationalists in developing their 
conception of tliis narrative. We shall also see that together with 
the rigorou.sly consequent mode of interpretation of the rational- 
ists, — which, maintaining the historical integrity of the evangelical 
narrative throughout, assumes the responsibility of explaining every 
part naturally, there has appeared another system, which distin- 
guishes certain features of the narrative as additions after the event, 
and is thus an advance towards the mythical explanation. 

The rationalistic expositora set out here from the .same premises 
as iu the former narrative, namely, that it is in itself possible for a 
man who has lain in a tomb four days to come to life again, and 
that this possibility is sti-cngthened in the present instance by the 
known custom 6f the Jews ; propositions which wc shall not ab- 
stractedly controvert. From this they proceed to a supjxisition which 
we perhaps ought not to let pass so easily,! namely, tliat from the 
messenger whom the sisters had sent with the news of their brother's 
illness, Jesus had obtained accurate information of tlie circumstances 
of tlie disease ; and the answer which he gave to the messenger, 
This sickness is not unto dentlu, (v. 4,) is said to express, merely 
as an inference whicli he had drawn from the report of the messen- 
ger, his conviction that the disease was not fatal. Such a view of 
his friend's condition would certainly accord the best witli his con- 
duct in remaining two days in Pcnea after the reception of the mes- 
sage (v, 6); since, according to that supiwsition, he could not regard 
his presence in Bethany as a matter of urgent necessity. But how 
comes it that after the lapse of these two days, lie not only resolvca 
to journey thither (v. 8), but also has quite a different opinion of the 
state of Lazarus, nav, certain knowledso of his death, wiiich he tirst 
obscurely (v. 10) and then plainly (v. 14) announces to his disciples? 
Here the thread of the natural explanation is lost, and the break is 
only rendered more conspicuous by the fiction of a second niesscn- 
ger,J after tlie lapse of two days, bringing word to Jesus that La- 
zarus had expired in the interim. For the author of the gospel at 
least cannot have known of a second messenger, otherwise he must 
have mentioned him, since the omission to do bo gives another as- 
pect to the whole narrative, obliging us to inter that Jesus had ob- 
tained information of the death of Lazarus in a supemalural manner. 

• Comp. SchJclennaclicr, ul »up. S. 103 f. f TttuliLi, Comm. 4, S. 535 ff. ; 1.. J. 
1. B. S. 55 ir. X In tlw traiuUtion of the text in bis Ubtn Jem, 2. B. S. iU, Pauliu 
appMn to uippoM, bmlijra the meaMgs meotioaMl in tba go>pel, tKrtt iruLiM!<|DMil 
VHMaSMb 



Jesus, when lie haJ resolved to go to Bethany, said to tiie disciples, 
Ijizarus slcepdh, Init T go that I may awake him out of sleep 
(KeKoifirjrai — iiinrvhu — v. 11); this the naturalists explain by the 
supposition that Jesus must in the same way have gathered from 
the statements of the messengers who announced the death of La- 
zarus, that tlio latter was only in a state of Icthargj'. But we can 
as little here ns in a former ease impute to Jesus the foolish pre- 
sumption of giving, before he had e>en seen the alleged corpse, the 
positive assiuancc that he yet lived.* From this point of view, it 
is also a difliciilty that Jesus says to his disciples (v. 15) I am gla<l 
for your sakes that I u\u not there, to the intent yc m-ay belit've 
Qva TTitjrevfTTjTey Paulus explains these words to imply that Jesus 
feared lest the death, had it happened in his presence, might have 
shaken their faith in htm ; but, as Gablert has remarked, m(n-euu> 
cannot mean merely the negative: not to lose faith, which would 
rather have been expressed by a phrase such as : ha fiff iKislrrq if 
marK; vjiwv, that ywr faith fail not (sec Luke xxii. 32.) ; and 
moreover we nowhere find that the idea which the disciples formed 
of Jesus as the ilcssiah was incompatible with the death of a man, 
or, more correctly, of a friend, in liia presence. 

From the arrival of Jesus in Bethany the evangelical narrative 
is somewhat more favourable to the natural explanation. It is true 
that Martha's address to Jesus (v. 21 f.), Jjira, if thou hadat been 
here, viy brothur fvad not died, but I know fJwt even now, what' 
soever thou wilt ask of God, he will give it thee, dXka koI vvv oida, 
oTi, oaa dv alrriffy rhv debv, ddiaet tjoi 6 0«bf, appears evidently to ex- 
press the hope that Jesus may be able even to recall the dead one 
to life. However, on the assurance of Jesus which follows. Thy 
brother shall rine again, draarffaeToi 6 dd€kil>6^ aov, she answers do- 
spondingly. Yes, at the last day. This is certainly a help to the 
natural explanation, for it seems retrospectively to give to the above 
declaratioTJ of Martha (v. 22) the general sense, that even now, al- 
though lie has not jireservcd the life of her brother, she believes 
Jesus to be him to whom God grants all timt he desires, that is, 
the favourite of the Deity, the IVlessiah. But the expression which 
Martha there uses is not ■niarei.cj but o'lda, and the turn of phrase: 
I know tliat this will happen if thou only wiliest it to be so, is a 
common but indirect form of petition, and is here the more unmis- 
takeable, because the object of the entreaty is clearly indicated by 
the foregoing antithesis. Martha eviilcnfly means, Thou hast not 
indeed prevented the death of otir brother, but even now it is not 
too late, for at thy prayer God will restort^ him to thee and us. 
ilartha's change of mind, Irom the hope ivluch is but indirectly ex- 
pressed in her tirst reply (v. 24) to its extinction in the second, can* 
not be held very surprising in a woman who here and claewhere 
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ninnifests a very hasty disposition, and it is in the present case suf- 
ficiently ex|)lained by the form of the foregoing assurance of Jesus 
(v. 23). Slartha had expected that Jesus would reply to her indirect 
prayer by a decided promise of its fulfilment, and wlien he answers 
quite generally and with an expression which it was usual to apply 
to the resun-ection at the last day (ovtwrr/Jotrot), she gives a ludf- 
impatient, lialf^esponding reply.* But that general declaration of 
Jesus, as w^ell as the yet more indefinite one (v. 25 £), I am the re- 
eurrectwn and the lifty is thought favourable to the rationalistic 
view: Jesus, it is said, was yet far fi-om tJic expectation of an extra- 
ordinary result, henoe he consoles ilartha merely with the general 
hope that he, the Messiah, would procure for those who believed in 
liim a future resurrection and a life of blessedness. As however 
Jesus had before (v. 11) spoken confidently to his disciples of aw.ik- 
ing Lazarus, he must then have altered his opinion in the interim — 
a cliange for which no cause is apparent. Further, when (v. 40) 
Jesus is about to awake Lazarus, he says to Martha, Said I not unto 
thee thai if thou tcouUht believe thou shouhlet see tha glory of 
Godf evidently alluding to v. 23, in wliich therefore he must have 
meant to predict the resurrection which he was going to elfect. That 
lie does not declare this distinctly, and that he again veils the scarcely 
uttered promise in relation to the brother (v. 20) in general promises 
for the believing, is the eftect of design, the object of which is to try 
the faith of ilartlia, and extend her sphere of thought.f 

When Mary at length comes out of the house with her compan- 
ions, her weeping moves Jesus lumself to tears. To this circum- 
stance the natural interpretation appeals with unusual confidence, 
asking whether it' he were sdready certain of his friend's resurrection, 
he would not have approached his grave with the most fer%'ent joy, 
since he w.i3 conscious of being able to call him again living from 
the grave in the next moment V In this view the words ivt&fn\kr\oa,ro 
(v. 33) and iiiflptfiu>}ievo^ (v. 38) are understood of a forcible repres- 
sion of llie sorrow caused by the death of his friend, which subse- 
quently found vent in tears (kioKpvffev), But both by its etymology, 
according to which it signifies /Vtfni<s/'C in altqucm or in sc, and by 
the analogy of its use in the New Testament, where it appears only 
in tlie sense of incre^fare aliquem (Matt. ix. 30; Mark i. 43; xiv. 
5.), IfifipiiiaoOai is determined to imply an emotion of anger, not of 
sorrow ; where it is united, not with the dative of another person, 
but with Tw TTvcv^Tt and iv iaxrri^, it must be understood of a silent, 
suppressed dispiaisurc. This sense would be very appropriate in 
V. 38, where it occurs the second time ; for in the foregoing obser- 
vation of the Jews, Could not this rnan, who Ojpencd the eyes of 
the blind, have caused that even this T/utn should not have dieaf 
there lies an intimation that they were scandalized, the prior con- 
duct of Jesus j)crplexing them as to his present demeanour, and vice 

* Flatt, ut «up. lOJ r. ; D« WcUe, iu luc.; Kotnder, S. 351 £ f ^^Vl, at mp.| 
Locke, Tboluck and Do Wettc, in \ik. 
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versa. But where the word iiifipifi^oOai is first used v. 33, the gen- 
eral weeping sccraa to have been likely to excite in Jesus a meliui- 
choly, rather than an angry emotion : yet even hero a strong disap- 
proval of the want of fiiith (iXiyomaria) which was manifested was 
not inij>ossiLle. 1'iiat Jesos then himself broke out into tears, only 
proves that his indignation against the faithless generation around 
him dissolved into melancholy, not tliat melancholy was his emotion 
from the begirmiiig. Lastly, that the Jews (v. 3U) in relation to the 
tears which Jesua shed, said among themselves, He/iold, /lOW he 
loved him! ap]>eara to be rather against tlian for those who regard 
the emotion of Jesus as sorrow for the death of his friend, and sym- 
pathy with the sisters ; for, as the character of the narrative of John 
in general would rather lead us to expect an opposition between the 
real imix)rt of tlie demeanour of Jesus, and the intcrjjretation put 
upon it by tlic spectators, so in particular the Jeics in this gospel 
arc always those who cillicr misunderstand or pervert the words and 
actions of Jesus. It is true that tlic mild cliaractcr of Jesus is 
urged, as inconsistent with the harshness which displeasure on his 
part at the very natural weeping of ilary and the rest would imply;* 
but such a mode of tliinking is by no means foreign to the Christ 
of John's gospeL lie wlio gave to the (iaaikiKb^, wlien preferring the 
inoft'ensivc re([ue3t that he would come to his house and heal his 
son, the rebuke. Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not be- 
lieve; he who, when some of his disciples murmured at the hard 
doctrines of the sixth chapter, assailed them with the cutting ques- 
tions, Doth this offend youf and Will yc aUo go away? (v. 61, 
57.); he who repulsed his own mother, when at the wedding at Cana 
she compLiined to him of the want of wine, with the harsh reply. 
What havii I to do with thee. Woman f (ii, 4.) — who thus was al- 
ways the most displeased when men, not comprehending his higher 
mode of tliought or action, showed themselves desponding or ini- 
portunate,— would here find peculiar reason for tliis kind of dis- 
pleasure. If this be tlic true interpretation of the passage, and if it 
be not sorrow for the death of Lazarus which Jesus here (^xhibits, 
tliere is an end to the assistance which the natural explanation of 
the entire event is thought to derive from this particular feature; 
meanwhile, even on tlie other interpretation, a momentary emotion 
produced by sympathy with the mourners is quite rcconcilcable with 
the foreknowledge of the resurrcction-t And how could the words 
of the Jews V. 37, serve, as rationali^itic conmicntators think, to ex- 
cite in Jesus the hope that God would now jwrliaps perform some- 
thing extraordinary tor him ? The Jews did not express the hope 
(hat Jic could awake tlic dead, but only the conjecture that lie might 
|X'rhaps have been able to preserve his friend's life ; Martha there- 
fore liad previously said more when she declared her belief that even 
now the Father would grant him wiiat he asked ; so tliat if such 
hopes were excited in Jesu3 from without, they must have been ex- 

* Locke, 'i, S. ^8. t l^'lttt, UL lup, S. 1 Ot T ; Lucke, at sap. 
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cited earlier, and especially before the weeping of Jesus, to which it 
i3 cTistoniarv to appeal as tlic proof that they did not yet exist. 

Even supranaturalist.s admit that the expression of Slarllia when 
Jesus commanded that the stone should be taken away from the 

frave, Kipie, Jfii] ot^ci (v. 39), is no proof at all that decomposition 
ad really commenced, nor consequently that a natural resuscitation 
was impossible, since it may have been a mere inference from the 
length of time since tlie burial.* But more weight must be attached 
to tlic words with which Jesus, repcUing the objections of Slartha, 
persists in having the tomb opened (v. 40) : Said I not vnto thee 
that if thou wouldst beliave thou shouldnt see the glory of God? 
How could he say this urdesa he was decidedly conscious of his 
power to resuscitate Lazarus? According to Paulus, this declara- 
tion only implied generally that those who have faith will, in some 
way or other, experience a glorious manifestation of the divinity. 
Hut what glorious manifestation of the divinity was to be seen here, 
on the opening of the grave of one wlio had been buried four days, 
unless it were his restoration to life ? and what could be the sense 
of the words of Jesus, as op]»osed to the observation of Martha, that 
her brother was already within the grasp of decay, but that he was 
empowered to arrest decay ? But in order to leani with certainty 
the meaning of the words t^v do^av tov Oeov in our present pjissagc 
we need only refer to v. 4, where Jesus had said that the sickness 
of Lazams was not unio death, "^pb^ OdvaTov, but far the glory of 
God, i~^p TJJf tJo^f 70V Oeov. Here tlie first member of the anti- 
thesis, not unto death, clearly shows that the «J6fa rov 6eov signifies 
the glorification of God by the life of Lazarus, that is, since he was 
now dead, by his resurrection : a hope which Jesus could not venture 
to excite in the most critical moment, witliout liaving a superior as- 
surance that it would be fulfilled. "f After the opening of the grave, 
and before he says to the dead man, Come forth/ he thanks the 
Father for having heard his prayer. This is adduced, in the ration- 
alistic point of view, as the most satisfactory proof that he did not 
tirst recall Lazarus to life by those words, but on looking into the 
grave found him already alive again. Truly, such an argument was 
not to be expected from theologians who have some insight into tlie 
character of John's gospel. 1 hcse ought to have remembered how 
common it is in this gospel, as for example in the expression glorify 
thy aon, to represent that which is yet to be efi'ected or which is oidy 
just begun, as already peribrmed ; and in the present instance it is 
especially suited to mark the certainty of obtaining fultilment, that 
it is spoken of as having already happened. And what invention 
does it further require to explain, both how Jesus could perceive in 
Lazanis the evidences of returning life, and how the hitter could 
have come to life again ! lietwecn the removal of the stone, says 
Paulus, and the thanksgiving of Jesus, lies the critical interval when 
the surprising result was accomplished ; then must Jesus, yet some 

• FUlt, S. lOG : Oktuuwn, 2, 2C9. f FUu, S. »7. 
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steps removed from the grave, have discerned that Lnzarua was liv- 
ing. By what means? and how so quickly and unlicsifatingly ? and 
■why did he and no one else discern it ? He may liave discerned it 
by tlie movements of Ijazarua, it ia conjectured. But liow easily 
might he deceive himself with respect to a dead body lying in a dark 
cavern: how precipitate was he, if without liaving examined more 
nearly, he so quickly and decidedly declaied his conviction that La- 
zarus lived ! Or, it' the movements of the supposed corpse were 
strong and not to be mistaken, how could tiicy escape the notice of 
the surrounding sjiectators? Lastly, how could Jesus in his prayer 
represent the incident about to take place as a sign of his divine 
mission, if he was conscious tliat he had not effected, but only dis- 
covered, tlic resuscitation of Lazarus ? As arguments for tlie natural 
possibility of a return of life in a man who had been intoned foiu" 
days, the rationalistic explanation adduces our ignorance of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the supposed death, the rapidity of interment 
among the Jews, afterwards the coolness of the cave, the strong fra- 
grance of the spices, and lastly, the reanimating draught of warm air 
■which on the rolling away of llie stone streamed into the cave. But 
all these circumstances do not produce more tlian the lowest degree 
of possibility, which coincides with the highest degree of improba- 
bility : and with this the certainty with which Jesus predicts tlie re- 
sult must remain irreconcileablc.* 

These decided prcdicfions are indeed the main hindrance to the 
natural interpretation of this chapter; hcucc it has been sought to 
neutralize them, still from the rationalistic position, by the supposi- 
tion that they did not proceed from Jesus, but may have Ijeen added 
ex eventu by the narrator. Paulus himself found the words k^vTn'iaui 
avrhv (v. 11) quite too decided, and therefore ventured the conjecture 
that the narrator, writing with the result in liis mind, had omitted a 
qunlifying pet:/u/jjf, which Jesus had inserted.! This expedient has 
been more extensively adopted by Gabler. Not only does he par- 
take the opinion of Paulus as to the above expression, but already 
in V. 4, he is inclined to lay the words vrrip TTjg 66^11^ tov Qeov j'o/' 
(he fflory of God, to the account of the evangelist : again v. 15, he 
conjectures that in the words xa<p(J <5i rf'^f, tva marevatjTE, Sri ovk 
rifiTiv end, / am <jlad for your nakcs that I was not t/tere, to tft* 
intent he may believe^ tliere is a slight exaggeration ix'sultiug ironi 
John's knowledge of tlie issue ; lastly, even in relation to tlic worda 
of Martha v. 22, dA.Ad nal riv ol6a «. t. A, he admits the idea of an 
addition from the pen of the writer.^ By the adoption of tJiis ex- 
pedient, tlic natural interpretation avows its inability by itself to 

♦ Compare ou this «alijcct, fspccinlly Fl«tt nnJ LUckp, f Comm, 4, S. 437; in 
Iho L. J. 1. H. S. u", and 'i. B. S. id, ihis conjectare is no longer cmnloj-ed. J Ut «up. 
8. 271i If. Even Neunder shows bimwlf not tiisincliiieil lu such a cotijcLlure as far aa re- 
gards V. 4, (S. 3ty 1. Aa Gal'lsr belinves that tUc-se cx|irc86ions caiinut have come from 
Jesiu, but only from Jolin, 50 IUcB"tiit,iidi, in Bfflhnlilt'si krit. Jfpurnal, T., S. 7 (T., maiu- 
taios that ttiey cannot Imvc proceeded frou Jolm, nnd ii« he holds that tlie rut uf ihe goa> 
pel ia the productioa of that apostle, be pronouacea tho»e paiMges to be iaterpolations. 
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cope with the difficulties in John's narrative. For if, in order to 
render ita application possible, it ia necessary to expunge the most 
signiricaiit passngcs, it is plain that the nan*ative in its actual state 
docs not admit of a natural explanation. It is true that the pas- 
sages, the incompatibility of which with tlie rationalistic mode of ex- 
jjlanation is confessed by their excision, are very sparingly chosen ; 
but from the above observations it is clear, tliat if all the features in 
this naiTative which are really opposed to the natural view of the 
entire event were ascribed to the evangelist, it would in the end be 
little short of the whole that must be regarded as his invention. 
Thus, what we have done with the two first narratives of resuscita- 
tions, is with the last and most remarkable history of this kind, ef- 
fected by the various successive attempts at explanation themselves, 
namely, to reduce the subject to the alternative : that we either re- 
ceive the event as suj)ematural, according to the representation of 
tlie evangelical narrative ; or, if we iind it incredible as such, deny 
that the narrative has an historical cliaracter. 

In order, in this dilemma, to arrive at a decision witli resjiect to 
all the three narratives, we must refer to tlie jwculiar character of 
the kind of miracles which we have now before us. We have hith- 
erto been ascending a ladder of miracles ; first, cures of mcntil dis- 
orders, then, of all kinds of bodily maladies, in which, however, the 
organization of the sufferer was not so injured as to cause the ces- 
sarton of consciousness and Ufe ; and now, the revivification of bodies, 
from which the life has actually departed. This progression in the 
niarvfllous is, at the same time, a gradation in inconceivability. We 
have indeed been able to represent to ourselves how a mental de- 
rangement, in which none of the bodily organs were attacked beyond 
the nervous system, which is immediately connected with mental ac- 
tion, might have been removed, even in a purely psychical manner, 
by the mere word, look, and inilucnce of Jesus: but tiie more deeply 
the malady appeared to have |)enetratcd into the entire corporeal 
system, tl>e more inconceivable to us was a cure of this kind. Where 
in insane jjcrsons the bram was disturbed to the extent of raging 
madness, or where in ncr\ou3 patients the diaonler was so confirmed 
as to manifest itself in periodical epilepsy ; there we could scarcely 
imagine how permanent benefit could be confciTcd by that mental 
influence ; and this was yet more difficult where the disease had no 
immediate connection with the mind, as in leprosy, blindness, lame- 
ness, &c And yet, up to this point, there was always sometiiing 
present, to which the miraculous power of Jesus could apply itself; 
there was still a consciousness in tlie objects, on which to make an 
impression — a nervous life to be stimulated. Not so with tlic dead. 
The corpse from which life and consciousness Imve flown has lost 
(iic last fulcrum for the power of the miracle worker; it perceives 
him no longer — receives no impression Irora him ; for the very ca- 
pability of receiving impressions must be conferred on him anew. 
Hut to confer this, that is, to give life in the projxjr sense, ia a ere- 
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ative act, and to think of thia as being exercised by a man, wc must 
coafess to be beyond our power. 

But even within the limits of our llirce histories of resurrec- 
tions, there is an evident chmax. Woolston has remarked with 
justice that it seems as if each of these naiTatives were uitendcd to 
supply what was wanting m the preceding.* The daughter of Jiiinis 
is restored to life on the same bed on which slic had just expired ; 
the youtli of Nain, wl»en already in his coffin, and on his way to 
interment ; lastly, Lazarus, after four days' abode in the tomb. 
In the lirst hiatoiy, a word was the only intimation tiiat the maiden 
had fallen under the powers of the grave ; in the second, the fact is 
imprinted on the imagination also, by the picture of the young man 
being already carried out of the city towards his grave ; but m the 
tlurd, Lazarus, who had been some time inclosed in the grave, is 
depicted in tlie strongest manner as an iidiabitant of the nctiier 
world: so that, if the reality of the death could be doubted in the 
first instance, tliis would become more ditHcuU in the second, and 
in tlie tliird, as good as impossible.! With this giadation, there is 
a corresponding increiu«e in the diflicidty of rendering the tin-cc 
events conceivable ; if, indeed, when the tact itself is inconceivable, 
there can exist degrees of inconceivablencss bctvvfjen its various mo- 
difications. If, however, the resurrection of a dead person in gen- 
eral were pos-sible, it must rather be possible in the case of one just 
deparlt'd, and yet having some remains of vital warmth, than in tluit 
of a corpse, cold and being carried to tlie grave ; and again, in this, 
rather than in the case of one who had already Liin four days in the 
grave, and in which decay is supposed to have commenced, nay, 
with respect to which, this supposition, if not contirmod, is at least 
not denied. 

But, setting aside the miraculous yt&Tt of the histories in ques- 
tion, each succeeding one is botli intrinsiically more improbable, and 
externally less attested, than the tbrcgoing. As reo;urds the internal 
improbability, one element of thi.s which indeed lies in all, and 
tJierefore also in the first, is especially conspicuous in the second. 
As a motive by which Jesus was induced to raise the young man at 
Nain, t!ic naiTative mentions compassion for the mother (v. 13). To- 
getlicr with this wc arc to incluclc, according to Okliauaen, a refer- 
ence to the young man himself. For, lie obscrve.s, man as a conscious 
being can never be treated as a mere instrument, wliich woidd be 
the case here, if the joy of the motlier were regarded as the sole 
object of Jesus in raising the youth.f This remark of Olahausen 
demands our thanks, not that it removes the difficulty of this and 
every oilier resuscitation of the dead, but that it exhibits that dif- 
ficulty in ihc clcjirest light. For the consltisioii, that what in itself, 
or according to enligliteiied idea.s, is not allowai)lc or fitting, cannot 
be ascribed to Jesus by the evangelists, is totally inadmissible. Wc 
flhould ratl'.er (jjresupjioshjg the purity of the character of Jesus) 

• Difc. 5. t BreUclineSJer, Prol«b. S. CI. J 1, 8. L'76 f. 
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conclude that when the evangelical narratives ascribe to him what 
is not allowable, they are incorrect. Now that Jesus, in his resus- 
citations ot' the dead, made it a consideration whether the persons 
to be restored to lite might, from the spiritual condition in which 
tliey died, derive advantage from tiie restoration or the contrary, 
iiro tind no indication ; that, as Olshauseii supirases, the corporeal 
awakening was attended with a spiritual awakenuig, or that such a 
result was exjiected is nowhere said. These rcsuscitiited individuals, 
not excepting even I^zaru?, recede altogether from our obsen'ation 
after their reiurn to life, and hence Woolston was led to ask why 
Jesus rescued troni tlie grave precisely these insignificant persons, 
and not rather John the Baptist, or some other generally useful man? 
It ia said, he knew it to be the will of Providence that these men, 
once dead, should remain so? But then, it should seem, he must 
have tliouglit the same of all who had once died, and to Woolston's 
objection there remains no answer but tiiis: as it was positively 
known concerning celebrated men, that the breach which their deaths 
occasioned was never filled up by their restoration to life, legend 
coidd not annex tlie resurrections whicli she was pleased to narrate 
to such names, but must choose unknown subjects, in relation to 
which slie was not under the same controL 

The above difhcidty is common to all the three narratives, and 
is only rendered more prominent in the second by an accidental ex- 
pression : but the tliird narrative is full of difficulties entirely peculiar 
to itself, since the conduct of Jesus throughout, and, to a consider- 
able extent, that of the other parties, is not easily to be conceived. 
AVhcu Jesus receives the information of the death of Lazarus, and 
the request of the sisters implied tiicrein, th.it he would come to 
Bethany, he remains still two days in the same place, and dues not 
set out toward Judea till after he is certaiji of the death. ^V'hy so ? 
That it was not because he thouglit the illness attended with no 
danger, has been already shown; on the contrary, he foresaw the 
death of Lazarus. That indifterence was not the cause of the delay, 
is expressly remarked by the evangelist (v. 5)» ^Vhat then ? Lucke 
conjectures that Jesus was then occupied with a particularly fruitful 
ministry in Pcnea, which he wa** not willing to interrupt for the 
sake of Lazarus, holding it his duty to postpone his less important 
call as a worker of miracles and a succouring friend, to his higher 
call as a teacher. ]iut he miglit here have very well done the one, 
and not have left the other undone ; he might either have left some 
disciplcd to carry forward his work in that country, or remaining 
there himself, have stilt cured Lazams, whether through the medium 
of a disciple, or by the ]x>wcr of his will at a distance, iloreovcr, 
our narrator ia entirely silent as to such a cause for the delay of 
Jesus. This view of it, thcrcfbrc, can be listened to only on the 
Bupposition that no other motive for the delay ia intimated by the 
cvmjgclist, and even then as nothing more than a conjecture. Now 

• Comm. 2, 8 llTG. Alio Niandcr, 8. 3l(i. 
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another motive is clearly indicated, as Olsliausen has remarked, in 
the declaration of Jesus, v. 15, tliat he is glad lie was not present 
at the death of Lazanis, because, for the object of strengthening tlie 
faith of the disciples, the resurrection of his friend would be more 
efiectunl than his cure. Thus Jcsua had designedly allowed Lazarus 
to die, that by ]m ininiculous restoration to life, he might procure 
so much the more faith In liimself. Tlioluck and (llshausen on the 
whole put the same construction on tliis declaration of Jesus ; but 
they confine themselves too completely to the moral point of view, 
when they speak of Jesus ns designing, in his cliaracter of teacher, 
to perfect the spiritual condition of the family at Hethany and of hia 
disciples ;* since, according to expressions, such as Ifa do^aady b 
vlb^ T. 9. (v. 4), his design was rather the messianic one of spreading 
and confirming faitli in Jiimself as the Son of God, though princi- 
])ally, it is true, within that narrow circle. Here Locke exclaims: 
by no means ! never did the Saviovir of the needy, the noblest friend 
of man, act thus arbitrarily and capriciously;! and Ue Wette also 
observes, that Jesus in no other instance designedly brings about 
or increases his miracles.} The former, as we have seen, concludes 
that something external, prc-occuj)ation elsewhere, detained Jesus ; 
a supposition wluch is contrary to the text, and which even De 
Wctte finds inadequate, though he jwints out no other expedient. 
If then these critics are correct in niaintainina that the real Jesus 
cannot have acted thus; wliiic, on the other hand, they are incorrect 
in denying that the author of the fourth gospel makes his Jesus act 
thus: nothing remains but with the author of the Probabilia,§ from 
this incongruity of tlic Clirist in John's gospel vvitb the Christ alone 
conceivable as the real one, to conclude that the narrative of the 
fourth evangelist is uuhi.^torical. 

The alleged conduct of the disciples also, v. 12 f., is such as to 
excite surprise. If Jesus had re])rcscntoil to them, or at least to the 
three principal among them, the dc4ith of the daughter of Jairus as 
a mere sleep, how could they, when he said of Lazarus, Ac sleeps^ I 
will aii^akc him, Kt^oifirjrai, E^vrrvifffji avrov, tliink that he referred 
to a natural sleep ? One woidd not awake a patient out of a hejilthy 
sleep; hence it must iiave immediately occurred to the disciples 
tliat here sleep {KoifiJ}atr) was spoken of in the sjime sense as in the 
case of the maiden. That, instead of this, tlie disciples understand 
the deep expressions of Jesus quite superricially, is entirely in the 
fourth evangelist's favourite manner, which we have learned to rec- 
ognise by many examples. If tradition had in any way made 
known to him, that to speak of death as a sleep was part of the 
eustomarj' phraseology of Jesus, there would immediately spring up 
in his imagination, so fertile in this kind of antithesis, a misunder- 
standing corresponding to that figure of speech.)] 



I 
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The obscnation of the Jews, v. 37, is scarcely conceivable, pre- 
8up]x»sing the tmth of the synoptical resuscitatiotis of the dead. The 
Jews appeal to the cure of the man bom blind (John ix.), and draw 
the inference, tliat be who had restored siglit to this individual, must 
surely have been able to avert the death of Lazarus. How came 
tliey to refer to this heterogeneous and inadequate example, if there 
lay before them, in the two resuscitations of the dead, miracles more 
analogous, and adapted to give hope even in this case of actual 
death? It is certain that tlie Galilean resuscitations were prior to 
this of Lazarus, since Jesus after this period went no more into Ga- 
lilee; neitlier could those events remain unknown in tiie capital," 
csjxicially as we are expressly told that the fame of them icent 
ahroad- into all that land, throughout all Jiulcea, and throughout 
all the country round about. To the real Jews therefore these eases 
must have been well known; and as the fourth evangelist makes his 
Jews refer to something less to the j>oint, it is probable that he knew 
nothing of the above events : for that the reference belongs to him, 
and not to the Jews themselves, is evident from the fact, that he 
makes them refer to the very cure which he had last narrated. 

A fonnidable difficulty lies also in the prayer which is put into 
the mouth of Jesus, v. 41 f. After tlianking the Father for hearing 
his prayer, he adds, tliat for hirasell' he knew well that the Father 
heard him always, and that he uttered this special thanksgiving only 
for the sake of the people around him, in order to obtain their belief 
in bis divine mission. Thus he tirst gives his address a relation to 
God, and afterwards reduces this relation to a feigned one, intended 
to exist only in the conceptions of the people. Nor is the sense of 
the words such as Liicke represents it, namely, that Jesus for his 
own part would have prayed in silence, but for the benefit of the 
j)Cople uttered his prayer aloud (for in the certainty of fulfilment 
there lies no motive for silent prayer); they imply that for himself 
he had no need to thank the Father for a single result, as if sur- 
prised, since he was sure beforehand of having his wi^h granted, so 
that the wish and the thanks were coincident; that is, to speak 
generally, his relation to the Father did not consist in single acts of 
prayer, fulfilment, and thanks, but in a continual and {lermancnt in- 
terchange of these reciprocal functions, in which no single act of 
gratitude in and by itself could l>e distinguished in this manner. If 
it may be admitted that in relation to the necessities of the people, 
and out of sympathy with them, such an isolated act could have 
taken place on the part of Jesus ; yet, if there be any truth in this 
explanation, Jesus must have been entirely borne away by sympa- 
thy, must have made the position of tho people his own, and thus Im 

* Tlii* is what Nriinder oiainUiiu, L, i. Cbr. S. 354. He olJecU that the foarth 
evangelist inuiit in any cue have known uf reouscitations of th« 'Icail hy Jrttu, even <up- 
po«ing (he narrutivc in qucslion to lie an unhwtoriral exaggeration. But thia otjeccion ii 
rcfuleU by the ol>»crvallon, tltal, an an iuduecment (o th« furmatioii or Mieh a narrative, 
the general tradition (lut Ji'him had raii4-d the doad would l>e rutUcit'iil, and au arqujtiut- 
auoe with particular iiutancea ai> vxviiipUn was not at all requisitu, 
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that moment have prayed from bis own impulse, and on hia 
behalf.* But, here, scarcely has he begun to pmy when the refleo ] 
tion arises that ho does this from no need of hia own ; he prays 
therefore from no lively feeling, but out of cold accommodation, and 
this miiiit be felt difficult to conceive, nay, even revolting. lie who 
in this manner prays solely for the edification of others, ought in no 
case to tell them that he prays from their point of view, not from 
his own ; since an audible prayer cannot make any impression on 
the hearers, unless they suppose the speaker's whole soul to be en- 
gaged. How then coiild Jesus make his prayer ineffective by this 
addition ? If he felt impelled to lay before Gotl a confession of the 
true state of the case, he might have done this in silence; that he 
uttered the confession aloud, and that we in consequence read it, 
could only happen on a calculation of advantage to later Cliriatcn- 
dom, to the readers of the gospel. While the thanksgiving was, for 
obvious reasons, needful to awake the faith of the spectators, tlie 
more developed lailli which the fourth gospel presujijwscs, might re- 
gard it as a dirticulty; because it might possibly appear to proceed 
liom a too subordiuiUe, and more particularly, a too little constant 
relation between the Father and the Son. Consequently the prayer 
which was necessary for the hearers, must be annulled for readers 
of a later {wriod, or its value restricted to that of a mere accommo- 
dation, liut this consideration cannot have been present in the mind 
of Jesus: it could belong only to a Christian who Hvcd later. This 
has been already felt by one critic, who has hence proposed to throw 
V. 42 out of the text, as an unauthenticated addition by a later hand.t ■ 
But as this judgment is destitute of any external roison, if the above ~ 
passage could not have been uttered by Jesus, we nuist conclude 
tljat the evangelist only lent the words to Jesus iu order to explain 
the preceding, v. 41 : and to this opinion laiekt; has shown himself 
not jJtogether disinclined. J Assuredly we have here words, which fl 
are onJy lent to Jesus by tlie evangelist : but if it be so with these ™ 
words, what is our security that it is so only with these ? In a gos- 
}>el iu wliich we have already detected many discourses to be merely 
lent to the alleged speakers — in a nanative which presents historical 
improbabilities at all points, — the difficulty contained in a single 
verse is not a sign fli.it that verse does not belong to the rest, but 
that the whole taken together does not belong to the class of histori- 
cal compositions.§ 

As regards the gi-adation in the external lesliniony to the three 
narratives, it has already been justly obsen'etl by Woolston, that 
only the resuiTcctiou of the daughter of Jairus, iu which the mirac- 
ulous is the least mai-kcd,* appears in three evangelists; the two i 



f Tiiia Arguniint appliei alM to De Wctte, who, while acknowlcdj^lng that *Deb an 
idea wonJd b« utisuitahte in llic mourA of Jesus, suppoM:!) nuverlhclesa that it was really in 
Ilia miti'l. f tiiill<iilaili, tihtr i-iuige »ohriwbfinliiliK Inlerptiliiiioncn im Evargcliuni 
Johanniii, iu III rtlKjlJt'* kril. Jouraul, .^), S. 8 f. J Coinm. i. Juh., Ite AulJ., "J, S. 310. 
{ Thiui liie author uf ibe I'rolfaLili* vlso arguea, p. 01. 
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othera are each related by one evangelist only :• and as it 13 fer lesa 
easy to understand the omission in the other gospels in relation to 
the resuiTcction of Lazarus, than in rclalion to the raising of the 
youth at Nain, there is here again a complete climax. 

That the last-named c\'cnt is mentioned by the author of Luke's 
gospel alone ; — especially that Matthew and ISIark have it not in- 
stead of the resuscitation of the daujrhter of Jairus, or tosef her with 
that narrative, — is a difficulty in more than one re.s[)ect.t Even 
viewed generally as a resuscitation of a dead person, one would 
have thought, as there were few of such miracle* according to our 
gospels, and as they are highly calculated to cany conviction, it 
could not have been too much trouble to the evangelists to recount 
it as a second instance: especially as JIatlhew has thought it worth 
while, for example, to narrate three cures of blindness, which never- 
theless wore of far less importance, and of which, tlierefore, he might 
have spared two, inserting instead of them either one or the other 
of the remaining resuscitations of tlie dead. But admitting that 
the two first evangelists had some reason, no longer to be discovered, 
for not giving more than one history of a resurrection, they ought, 
one must think, to have chosen tliat of the youth at Nain fur rather 
than that of the daughter of Jairus, because the former, as we have 
above observetl, was a more indubitable and striking resurrection. 
As nevertheless they give only the latter, ]^Iatt]icw at least can have 
known nothing of the others; 3Iark, it is true^ probably had it be- 
fore him in Luke^ but he had, as early as iii. 7. or 20. leajx-d from 
Luke vi. 12. (17.) to Matt. xii. 15; and only at iv. 35. (21 ff.) re- 
turns to Luke viii. 22. (16 ff.); thus passing over the resurrection 
of the youth (Luke vii. 11 ff.). But now arises the second question: 
how can the resurrection of the youth, if it really happened, have 
remained uid^noivu to the author of tlic first gospel t Even apart 
from the supjwsition that this gospel had an apostolic origin, this 
(juestion is fraught with no less difficulty tJian the former. Besides 
the j)cople. there were present many of his disciples, ftaOriTal iKavoi; 
the place, Nain, according to the account which Josephus gives of 
its position relative to ilount Talwr, cannot liave been far lirom the 
ordinary Cralilean theatre of the ministry of Jesus ;J lastly, the fame 
of the event, as was natural, was widely disseminated (v. 17). 
*Schleicrmacher is of opinion tiiat the authors of the first sketches 
fiom the life of Jesus, not being within the apostolic circle, did not 
generally venture to apply to the nmch occupied apostles, but rather 
sought the friends of Jesus of the second order, and in doing so 
they naturally turned to those places wlierc they might hope for the 
richest harvest, — to Capernaum and Jerusalem ; events wnich, like 
the resuscitation in question, occurred in other places, could not so 
easily become conmion property. But first, this conception of the 
case is too subjective, making the promulgation of tiie most im- 

* Disc, 5. t Conip, SvtilvicriiiAcber, Ul«r Uen Lukas, S. lOU IT. } Skunier, Ober 
4i6 Quellui dM Markai, & 66 IT. { Com|), Wiaar, UI.L Rcalw. <1. A. 
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portant deeds of ticaus, dependent on the researches of amateurs 
and collectors of anccdoto-s wlio went about gleaning, like Papias, 
at a later period; secondly, (and these two objections arc essentially 
connected,) there lies at ita Ibundation the erroneous idea that such 
histories were fixed, like inert bodies once fallen to the ground, in 
tjip- places to which they belonged, guarded there as lifeless treasures, 
and only exhibited to those who took the trouble to rcaort to the 
spot : instead of which, tliey were rather like the light-wuiged 
inhabitants of the air, flying far away from the place which gave 
thein birth, roaming everywhere, and not seldom losing all associ- 
ation with their original locality. We see the same tiling happen 
daily ; innumerable histories, both true and false, arc represented as 
havuig occurred at the most widely different places. Such a nar- 
rative, once formed, is itself the substance, the alleged locality, the 
accident : by no means can the locality be the substance, to which 
the narrative is united as the accident, as it ivould follow from 
Schletcnnachcr's supposition. Since then it cannot well be con- 
ceived that an incident of this kind, if it really hapjxjned, could 
remain foreign to the general tradition, and hence unknown to tlie 
author of the first gospel: the fact of this author's ignorance 
of the incident gives rise to a suspicion that it did not really 
happen. 

But this ground of doubt falls with incomparably greater weight, 
on tlie narrative of tlie resurrection of I>azarus in the fourth gospel. 
If the authors or collectors of the three first gospels knew of this, 
they could not, for ntore titan one i-eason, avoid introducing it into 
their writings. For, first, of all the resuscitations effected by Jesus, 
n-iy, of all tiis miracles, this resurrection of Lazarus, if not the 
most wonderful, is yet the one in which the marvellous pi*esent8 
itself the most obviously and strikingly, and which therefore, if 
its historical reality can be established, ia a pre-eminently strong 
proof of the extraordinary endowments of Jesus as a divine mes- 
senger;* whence the evangelists, although they had related one or 
two other instances of the kind, could not think it superfluous to 
add this also. But, secondly, tlie resurrection of Lazarus had, 
according to the representation of Jolin, a direct influence in the 
development of the fate of Jesus ; for we learn from xi. 47 ff., that 
the increased resort to Jesus, and the credit which this event pro- 
cured him, led to that consultation of the Sanliedrim in which the 
sanguinary counsel of Caiaphas was given and approved. Thus 
the event had a double importance — pragmatical as well as dog- 
matical ; consequently, the syuojitical writers could not have failed 
to narrate it, had it been within their knowledge. Nevertheless, 
theologians have found out all sorts of reasons why those evange- 
lists, even had the fact been known to them, sliould refrain trom its 
nan-afion. Some have been of opinion that at the time of the 
composition of the tliree first gospels, the history was still in every 

* Let the reader rfCpUaot the wclIJinoH'n expriiuioa of Spinuio. 
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moutli, so that to make a >vritten record of it was supci-fluous ;• 
others, on the contrary, have conjectured that it was thought 
desirable to guard against its further publication, lest danger should 
accrue to Lazarus and his family, tlic former of whom, according to 
John xii. 10„ wan persecuted by the Jewish hierarchy on account 
of the miracle which had been performed in him ; a caution for 
which there was no necessity at the later period at which John 
wrote his gospehf It is plain that these two reasons nullify eacli 
other, and neither of thera is in itself worthy of a serious refutation; 
yet as similar modes of evading a difficulty are still more frequently 
resorted to than might be supposed, we ought not to think some 
animadversion on flicni altogether thrown away. The proposition, 
that the resurrection of Ijazanis was not recorded by the sjTioptists 
because it was generally known in their circle, proves too much; 
since on this rule, precisely the most important events in the life 
of Jesus, his baptism, death, and resurrection, must have remained 
unwritten. Jloreover, writings, which, like our g08j)els, originate 
in a religious community, do not servo merely to make known the 
unknown ; it is tlieir office also to preserve what ia already known. 
In opposition to the other explanation, it has bex^n remarked by 
others, that the publication of this history among tliose who were 
not natives of Palestine, as was the case with those for whom Mark 
and Luke wrote, could have done no injury to Ijazarus ; and even 
the author of the tirst gospel, admitting that be wrote in and for 
Palestine, could hardly have witlilield a fact in which the glory of 
Christ was so pccidlarly manifested, merely out of consideration to 
Lazarus, who, supposing the more improbable case that he was yet 
living .at the time of the composition of the first gospel, ought not, 
cliristian as lie doubtless was, to refuse to suffer for the name of 
Christ ; and tlie same observation would apply to his family. The 
most dangerous time for Lazarus according to John xii. 10, was 
that immediately after his rcsuiTCction, and a narrative which 
appeared so long after, could scarcely have heightened or renewed 
this danger ; besides, in the neighbourhood of Bethany and Jeru- 
salem whence danger was threatened to Lazarus, the event must 
liave been so well-known and remembered that nothinsr was to be 
risked by its publication.J 

It appears then that the resurrection of Lazarus, since it is not 
narrated by the synoptist, cannot have been known to thera ; and 
the question arises, how was this ignorance possible ? Uase give.s 

* Whitby, Annot. in loc f Thu* Grotius and Herder ; OI<h«UMD alio adopu tliis 
(xplAnttion undrr the runii of conjecture, 2, S. ii.'iii f. Anm. i See ibew ■rgumenta dLs- 
per<ed in faului and Luclie on this chapter ; in Galilcr, uC cup. p. 2S8 (T. ; and Hsm', I^ 
J. $. lit). A new reaion trhy Matthew la particular i« filcnt on tbe reaarrection of La- 
canta, has h«cn excogitated l>y Mrydvnrrich, (olicr die t'nzollaaigkcit der mytliiscbrn 
AuAuuuog, 2tci Stack, S. 42.) Tlie evangelist, h« <ay«, omitted it, becaute it required iu 
be repreaeated and treated with a tenderncu and livelinea*. of which he did not Uiink hiin- 
•elf capable. Hence, the roodent man choM to avoid the hiatory altogether rather thaa to 
deprive it \>y hit manner of narration, of ita proper palho* and aatdlmilr. Idl« modcat/ 
truly! 
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the mysterious answer, that the reason of this omiasion lies Iiid in the 
common relations under whicii tlie synoptista in general were eilcnt 
concerning nil the earlier incidents in Judica ; but this leaves it un- 
certain, at least so far as tlie expressions go, wliether we ought to 
decide to tlie disadvantage of tlie fourth gospel or of its predeces- 
eors. The latest criticism of tlie gospel of Matthew has cleared up 
the ambiguity in Ilase's sxnswer after its usual manner, detennuiing 
the nature of tiiose common relations which he vaguely adduces, 
thus: Kvciy one of the synoptists, by his ignorance af a history 
whicli an apostle must have known, betrays himself to be noajwstlc* 
But this renunciation of the apostolic origin of the first gospel, does 
not by any means enable us to explain the ignorance ot its author 
and his compeers of the resurrection of Lazarus. For besides the 
remarkable clmracter of the event, its occurrence in the very heart 
of Jmliia, the great attention excited by it, and its having been wit- 
nessed by the apostles, — all these considerations render it incom- 
prehensible that it should not have entered into the gf^ncral tradition, 
and from thence into the synoptical gospels. It is argued that these 
gospels are founded on Galilean legends, i, e. oral narratives and 
nTittcn notices by the Galilean friends and companions of Jesus ; 
that these were not present at tlie resurrection of Lazanis, and there- 
fore did not include it in their memoirs; and that the authors of the 
first gospels, strictly confining themselves to the Galilean sources of 
information, likewise passed over the evcnt.t But there was not such 
a wall of p,irtition between (ralilee and .Tud.Ta, that the fame of an 
event like the resurrection of Lazarus could help sounding over from 
the one to the other. Even if it did not bapjxin during a feast 
time, when (.John iv. 4.5.) many Galileans might be eye-witnesses, yet 
the disciples, who Averc for the greater part Galileans, were present 
(v. 16), and mast, so soon as they returned into Galilee after the 
resurrection of Jesus, have spread abroa<l the liistory throughout 
this province, or rather, before this, the Galileans who kept the last 
jjassovcr attended by Jesus, must have learned ttie event, ttie report 
of which wus 90 rife in the city. Hence even Lvlcke liuds this expla- 
nation of Gabler's unsatisfactory ; and on his own aide attempts to 
solve the enigma by the observation, that the original evangelical 
tradition, which the synoptist followed, did not represent the his- 
tory of tlie passion mainly in a pragmatical light, and therefore gave 
no heed to this event as the secret motive of the murderous resolve 
against Jesus, and that only John, who was initiated into the secret 
history of the Sanhedrim, was in a condition to supply this explana- 
tory fact.} This view of the case would certainly appear to neu- 
tralize one reason why the synoptists nmst have noticed the event 
in question, namely, that drawn from its pragmatical importance; 
but when it is addeJ, that as a miracle regarded in itself, apart from 
its more particular circumstances, it might easily be lost among the 



* Schncckenbar^r, alter den Unipr. S. 10. 
•nder, 8. 'ir,!. { Cointn, i. Joh. 2, 8. 402. 
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rest of those narratives from wLich wc have in the three tirst gos- 
pels a partly accidental selection, — we must reply, that the synop- 
tical selection of miracles apixjara to be an accidental one only when 
that is at once assumed which ought first to be proved: namely that 
the miracles in the fourth gospel are historical ; and unless the se- 
lection bccnsual to a degi*e.c inconsistent with the slightest intelligence 
in the compiler?, such a miracle cannot have been overlooked.* 

It lias doubtless been these and similar considerations, which 
have led the latest writers on the controversy concerning the first 
gospel, to complain of the onc-sidedness with which the above ques- 
tioti is always answered to the disadvantage of the aynoptists, es- 
pecially Matthew, as if it were forgotten that an answer dangerous 
to the fourth gospel lies just as near at hand.t For our own iwrt, 
we are not so grcjitly alanned by tlie fulniinations of Lileke, as to 
be deterred from the expression of our opinion on the subject. This 
theologian, even in his latest editions, rcproaclics those who, from 
the silence of the synoptical writers, conclude tbat this narrative is 
a fiction and the go^jHd of John not aulhcntic, with an unparalleled 
lack of discernment, and a total want of insight into the mutual re- 
lations of our gospels (that is, into those relations viewed according 
to the professional conviction of theologians, which is unshaken even 
by the often well-ibrceted attacks of tJic author of the Probabilia). 
We, nevertheless, distinctly declare that we regard the history of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, not only as in the highest degree im- 
probable in itself, but also destitute of extcnial evidence ; and this 
wliole chapter, in connexion with those previously examined, as an 
indication of tiie unauthenticity of the fourth gosjiel. 

If it is thus proved that all the tlu"ee evangelical histories of re- 
suscitations are rendered more or less doubtful by negative reasons: 
all that is now wanting to us is jwsitive proof, that tlie tradition of 
Jesus having raised the dead might easily be formed without his- 
torical foundation. According to rabbinical,^ as well as New Testa- 



* Conip. Do Wc'tt<>, t^fif. Hunilli. 1, 3, S. 13'J. In Srbloiermat^hcr'a lecture* on ihn 
Life of J»u.<, Of 1 iioy be prrniittvil to rvter to a work not ypt prin(<!<l,) the silvnee in 
question i» rxpUini-d in the fullowing manner. Tho •ynoptlol evangelists ia general wrre 
ijjnorant of Die relations of >)e«ua with tho raniily of Beth&ny, l>ecaua« perhaps the apo*- 
tlei did not wish sn intimnt^^ prr»onal connexion of this kind to pass into the general tra- 
dition, from which those cTangrlists drew ; and ignorance of the relations of Jesus with 
the faiuily in );<.>iur»l, uf course included i^oraaoc of this porticnUr fact connectnl with 
them. But what motive could the a|)08tles have for sach rcicrve ? Are we to infer secret, 
or even, with Vcnturini, tender tic* f Must not such a private /elation in the case of Jesns 
have presented much to edify us? The intimations which John and Luke affurd ns on 
this subject contain in fact much of this description, and from tho narrative which the lat- 
ter gives of the visit of Jesus to Martba aad BIa,rr, we see also that the apastles, in ftir- 
nisbing their acc<iunt.«, were hy no means averse to allow somethioK of these tvlations to 
appear so fiir as they could retain a funeral interesL Now in this lij^hl, the resurrection 
of Lazarus, «s a pre-eniim-nt miracle, was incoraparahly more valuahle than that visit 
with its single aphorism "One thing is needful," and involved less of the private relations 
of Je»us with the family of Bethany ; the supposed effort to keep these secret, cuuld not 
therefore havi- himiered ilie promulgation of the resurrection of Lasams. 

t Kern, liher dm I'rspr. des Evaog. Matlh. ToUng. Zeilscbrift, 1834, 2, & 110. 

{ Denholdt, ChristoL Jud. § 33. 
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ment jmssagca (e. g. John v. 28 f. ; vi. 40, 44 ; 1 Cor. xv; 1 These, iv. 
16), the resuscitation of the dead was expected of the Slessiali at his 
coming. Now tl>e napovaia, the appearance of the Messiah Jcaus on 
earth, was in the view of the early cliurch broken by his death into two 
parts ; the first comprised his preparatory appearance, which began 
with his human birth, and ended with the i-esurrection and ascen- 
sion ; the sccoud was to commence with liis tliturc advent on the 
clouds of heaven, in order to open the alu)y ^^AAwv, the age to conie. 
As the first appearance of Jesus had wanted the glory and majesty 
expected in the Slessiali, thegieat demonstrations of messianic power, 
and in particular the general resurrection of the dead, were assigned 
to his second, and as yet future appearance on cartii. Nevertheless, 
as an immediate pleilge of wliat was to be anticipated, even in the 
first advent some fore-splendours of the eecond must liave been vis- 
ible in single instances; Jesus must, even in his first advent, by 
awaking some of the dead, have guaranteed his authority one day to 
awake all the dead; he must, when questioned as to his messiah- 
ship, have been aide to adduce among other criteria the fuct that 
the dead were raised up by him (Matt. xi. 5.), and he must have 
imparted the same power to his disciples (Matt. xi. 8, conip. Acts 
ix. 40; XX. 10.); but especially as a close pretiguration of the hour 
in tc/iic/i all tfud are in their (/raves shall hear his tfoice, and ehcdl 
come forth (.Julni v. 28 f.), lie nnist ha\c cried with a loud voice. 
Come forth! to one who had lam in the t/rave four days (John 
xi. 17, 43). For the origination of detailed narratives of single re- 
suscitations, there lay, besides, the most ajipropriale tj'pes in the Old 
Testament. Tlie prophets Elijali and Eiislia(I Kings xvii. 17 ^'.', 
2 Kings iv. 18 If.) had awaked tiie dead, and to these instances 
Jewish writings appealed as a type of tlie messianic time.* The 
object of ihc resuscitation was with both these pro[>hct3 a child, but 
a boy, while in the narrative common to the synoptists wc have a 
girl ; the tAvo propliets revived him while he lay on the bed, as Je- 
sus does the daughter of Jainis ; both entered alone into the cham- 
ber of death, as Jesus excludes all save a few conrtdential friends; 
only, as it is fitting, the ilcasiah needs not the laborious manipula- 
tions by which the prophets attained their object, Elijah in partic- 
ular raised the son of a widow, as Jesus did at N;iin; he met the 
widow of Zareiilialli at the gate (but before the dejith of iier son) as 
Jesus met ilio widow of Nain, under the gate of the city (after the 
death of her .son); lastly, it is in both instances told in tlie same 
words how flic miracle-worker restored the son to the motJicr.t 
Even one already Liid iix liis gi'ave, like Lazarus, was restored to 
life by the proplict Elislia; with this difference, however, that the 
prophet himself had been long dcjid, and llic contact of his bones 
reanimated a coi-psc which was accidently thrown upon them (2 Kings 
xiii. 21). There is yet another point of siuiilarity between the re- 

^ Sc« the pxsiiad^ quoted from Tnncbumo. Vol, T, § 14. f 1 Kings xrii. S3. 
LXX : Ktu fiiunn' at'ro ry ftj/rpi airoi'. Lake vii. 15 : «ai iiuntv atriv ry fiijrpi avTOu. 
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suscitations of the dead in the Old Testament and tliat of Lazarus; 
it is tliat Jesus, while in his former resuscitation he utters the au- 
thoritative word without any preliminary, in tliat of Lazarus oflTcrs 
a prayer to God, as KHaha, and more particularly Elijah, arc said 
to have done. While Paulus extends to these narratives in the Old 
Testament, the natural explanation which he has applied to those in 
the New, tiieologians of more enlarged views have long ago renuirkcd, 
that the resurrections in the New Testament are nothing more than 
mythi, which had their origin in the tendency of the early Christian 
church, to make her Messiah agi-ce with the type of the prophets, 
and with the messianic ideal.* 



§ lOL AXECD0TE8 HAVING RELATIONS TO THE SEA. 

As ill general, at least according to the representations of the 
three tirst evangelists, the country around the Cialilean sea was 
the chief theatre of the ministry of Jesus; so a considerable num- 
ber of his miracles have au immediate reference to the sea. One 
of this class, the mimculons draught of fishes granted to Peter, 
has already presented itself for our consideration ; besides this, there 
arc the miraculous stilling of tiic storm which had arisen on the sea 
while Jesus skpt, in the three synoptists; Matthew, Mark, and 
John; the summary of most of those the walking of Jeaus on the 
sea, likewise during a storm, iti incidents which the appendix to the 
fourth gospel places after the resurrection ; and lastly, the anecdote 
of the coin that was to be angled for by Peter, in Matthew. 

The first-named narrative (Matt. viii. 23 ff. paralL) is intended, ac- 
cording to the evangelist's own words, to represent Jesus to us as him 
whoni t/m ici/ids and the sea obey ol dvfftoi Koi t/ Odkaaaa viaKvvovoiv. 
Thus, to follow out the gradation in the miraculous which has been 
hitherto obser^'cd, it is here presupposed, not merely that Jesus could 
act on the human mind and living body in a psychological and mag- 
netic manner; or with a revivifying power on the Iminan organism 
when it was forsakeii by vitality ; nay, not merely au in the history 
of the draught of tishcs earlier examined, that he could act imme>- 

♦ Tha.s the author of ihe Alihandlung IVlx-r lUe versfhicdpnin Urtcfc«ichten. in Wflcbcn 
d«r Biograph Ji>»u arlieicvn k»iin, in BertholJt'* krit. Journal, 5, 8. 1'37 f. Kaistir, Mbl. 
Th«ol. 1, S. 202. — A retudciLatiun strikingly similar that of Uie young man at Naiu is 
tiairated liy Philo«tratU8, of Apolloniua of 'I'yana. "As according to Lake, it wai • young 
man, the only *on uf a widow, who was b«ing carried out of the city; »o, in rbiluiitrntUf, 
it is a youn^ inaiiU-n already betrothed, whow bier Apollonius meeta. The command lo 
act down ihr hitr, the lucrc touch, and a few word*, are sufficient here, as th«rc. to bring 
the dead to life" (Baur, Aixillunius r. Tynna and Christus, S. U'")). I should like to know 
wbclher I'auluo, or any otlier critic, would be inclined to explain this naturally; if how- 
ever, it ought to b« regoriled as an imitation of the i>vang«Iic«l narrative, (» conclnaion 
which can hardly be avoided,) we must have a preconceived opinioa of the character of 
the books of Ihe New Testanunt, to evade the cou!iu<|ueDce, that the resuscitations of th« 
dead which Ibey contain arc only leu deslgneil iniilatiuus of thoae in the Old Testament ; 
which are ibeinselves lo be derived from the belief of antiquity, that a victorious power 
over death wan imparted to the favourites of the Rwls, (Hercules, Esculapius, &c, tlld 
more ininivdialely. from llie .lewUh idea of a prophet. 
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tliately with determinative power, on irrational yet animated exist- 
ences, but that he could act tlius even on inanimate nature. The 
possibility of finding a point of union between tlie alleged supernat- 
ural agency of Jesus, and the natural order of jihenoniena, here ab- 
solutely ceases ; here, at the latest, there is an end to miracles in 
tlie Tinder and now more favoured sense ; and we come to those wliich 
must be taken in the narrowest sense, or to tlic miracle proper. The 
purely supninafuralistic view is therefore tiic first to suggest itself. 
Olshausen has justly felt, that such a power over extcnial nature is 
not essentially connected with the destination of Jesus for the human 
race and for the .salvation of man ; whence he was led to place the 
natural phenomenon wliich is here controlled by Jesus in a relation 
to sin, and tlierefore to the office of Jesus- Storms, he says, are 
the spasms and convulsions of nature, and as such the consequences 
of sin, tlie fearful eflccts of which are seen even on the physical side 
of existence.* lint it is otdy that liniitcd observation of nature 
whicli in noting the j)artioular Ibrgt^ts the general, tliat can regard 
storms, tempests, and similar phenomena, (which in connexion with 
the whole have their necessary {dace and beneficial influence,) as 
evils and departure^ from original law : and a tiicoiy of the world in 
which it is seriously upheld, that before the fall there were no 
KtoiTus and tempests, as, on the otiier hand, no beasts of prey and 
poisonous jdants, partakes — one does not know whether to say, of 
the fanatical, or of the childish. But to what puqjosc, if the above 
explanation will not hold, could Jesus be git'tcd with such a power 
over naltire ? As a means of awakening faith in him, it was inade- 
fjuate and superfluous; because .Tesus found individuid adherents 
without any demonstration of a power of this kind, and general ac- 
ceptance even this did not procure him. As little can it be regarded 
as a type of the original dominion of man over external nature, a 
dominion whicli he is destined to re-attain ; for (lie value of this do- 
minion con.siats precisely in fiiis, that it is a mediate one, achieved 
by the progressive reflection and the united efforts of ages, not an 
immediate and magical dominion, which costs no more than a word. 
Hence hi relation to that part of nature of which we are here speak- 
ing, the compass and the steam-vessel arc an incomparably tmer 
realization of man's dominion over the ocean, than the allaying of 
the waves by a mere word. ]iut the subject has another aspect, 
since the dominion of man over nature is not merely exteniai and 
practical, but also inimuncnt or theoretical; diat is, man even when 
extenialiy he is subjected to the might of the elements, yet is not 
internally courjucred by them ; but, in ihc conviction that tlie powers 
of physical nature can only destroy in him tliat which belongs to 
his physical existence, is elevated in the selfKiertainty of the spirit 
above tlve possible destruction of the body, Tliia spiritual power, 
it is said, was exhibited by Jesus, for he slept tranquilly in the 
midst of t!ic storm, and when awaked by his trembling disciples, 

• Bil.l. Comm. 1 , & 287. 
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inspired tliem with conrage by his words. Bat for courage to be 
shown, real danger must be apprehended : now for Jesus, supposing 
him to be conscious of an immediate power over nature, danger could 
in no degree exist : therefore he could not here give any proof of 
this theoretical power. 

In both respects tlie natural explanation would iind only tlie con- 
ceivable and the desirable attributed to .Je.«ns in the evangelical nar- 
rative; namely, on the one hand, au intelligent ol>servation of the 
state of the weather, and on the other, exalted courage in the pres- 
ence of real peril. ^V'hcn we read tliat .Jesus comtnamhd the wimh 
imTifi^v 7o7f dvtfioig, we are to understand simply tliat he made some 
remark on the stonn, or some exclamations at its violence: and his 
calming of the sea we are to regard only as a prognostication, found- 
ed on the obscn^ation of certain signs, that the storm woiUd soon 
subside. His address to the disciples is said to have proceeded, like 
the celebrated saying of Ca?sar, from the confidence that a man who 
was to leave an impress on the world's history, could not so lightly 
be cut short in his career by an accident. That those who were in 
the ship regarded the Bubsideiiee of the storm as the effect of the 
words of Jesus, j)rove3 nothing, for Jesus nowhere confirms their 
inference.* J3ut neither does he disapprove it, although he must 
have observed the impression which, in consequence of that infer- 
cucCt the result had made on the people ;t he must therefore, as 
Yenturini actually supposes, have designedly refrained from shak- 
ing their high opinion of his miraculous ]X)wer, in order to attach 
them to him the more firmly. But, setting this altogether aside, was 
it likely tliat the natural presages of the storm should have been 
better understood by Jesus, who had never been occupied on the 
sea, than by Peter, James, and John, who had been at home on it 
from their youth upwards ?$ 

It remains then tliat, taking the incident as it is narrated by the 
evangelists, we must regard it as a miracle : but to raise tiiis from 
an exegetical result to a real fact, is, according to the above remarks, 
extremely difficult : whence there arises a suspicion against the his- 
torical character of the narrative. Viewed more nearly however, and 
taking Matthew's account as the basis, there is nothing to object to 
the narrative until the middle of v. 2G. It might really have hap- 
pened that Jesus in one of his frequent passages across the Gralilean 
sea, was sleeping when a stonn arose ; that the disciples awaked him 
with alami, while he, calm and self-possessed, said to them, TF/<y are 
ye /"earful, <J ye of little faith? What follows — the commanding 
of the waves, which JIark with his well-known fondness for such 
authoritative words, reproduces as if he were giving the exact words, 
of Jesus in a Greek translation (ffjwTa, ire^fjwjffo 1) — might Imve 



Thool 



• T\mi I'aulus, exe^. lUnaih, 1, B. S. 403 «,; Yenturini, 2, S. ICC fT.; Kaiirr, bibl. 
I. 1, 8. i:i7. Haw, also, \ 74, thinks this view prolxble. f Ncandcr, L. J, Cl>r,, 8> 



363, who for the rest hem oti'en but a weak JefeDce agaiait tlie natural expUnation, 
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been added in the propagation of the anecdote from one to another. 
There was an itjducement to attribute to Jesus such a coramand 
over the winds and the sea, not only in the opinion entertained of 
Ills person, but also in certain features of the Old Testament history. 
Hero, in ]ioeti«il descriptions of the passage of the Israelites through 
the Red Sea, Jehovah is designated as he wlio rebuked the lied Sea, 
cTTeriiirjae ry f^pvOp^ Oa/.daa^, (Psa. cvi. 9; LXX. conip. Nahum i. 4,) 
so that it retreated. Now, as the instrument in this partition of the 
Red Sea was Moses, it was natural to ascribe to his great succesaor, 
the Messiah, a similar fiinction ; accordingly wc actually find from 
rabbinical passages, that a drying up of the sea was expected to be 
wrought by God in the messianic times, doubtless through the 
agency of the Messiah, as formerly tlirougli tliat of Sloses.* That 
instead of drying up the sea Jesus is said only to produce a calm, 
may be explained, on the supposition that the stonn and the com- 
posure exhibited by Jesus on the occasion were historical, as a con- 
sequence of the mythical having combined itself witii this historical 
element ; for, as according to this, Jesus and his disciples were on 
board a ship, a drying up of the sea would ha\'e been out of place. 
Still it is altogetlier without any sure precedent, that a mytiiical 
addition should be engrafted on the stem of a red incident, so as to 
leave tlic latter totally unmodified. And there is one feature, even 
in the part hitlierto assumed to be historical, which, more narrowly 
examined, might just as probably have been invented by the legend 
as have really happened. That Jesus, before the storm breaks out, 
is sleeping, and even wiicn it arises, does not inmiediatcly awake, 
is not his voluntary deed, but chance ;t it is this very cliance, how- 
ever, which alone gives the scene its full significance, for Jesus 
sleeping in the storm is by the contrast which lie presents, a not 
le^s emblematical image than Ulysses sleeping wlien, after so many 
storms, he was about to land on his island home. Now that Jesus ' 
really slept at the time that a storm broke out, may indeed have 
happened by chance in one case out of ten ; but in the nine cases 
also, when this did not happen, and Jesus otdy sliovved himself calm 
and courageous during the stonn, I am inclined to think that the 
legend would so far have understood her interest, that, as slic had 
represented tlic contrast of (he tranquillity of Jesus with the raging 
of the dements to the intellect, by means of the words of Jesus, so 
she would depict it for the imagination, by means of the image of 
Jesus sleeping in the ship (or as ilark has it,| on a pillow in the 
hinder part yf the sliip). If then that which nxay possibly have hn\}- 



* ^'id. [tag. r.C nolje *. t Ni-Jiiulcr ttlUTS (1r> fact, whoii lie ih'i<-ri(j»'» Jesus as 
falltniir Bsliufi ill tilt miilat of tlie furv of ihu storm and the waves, ami Lhui nwnifentini; 
& Iraiiqulllity uf soul which no terrur of iiuture coiilil disturli (S. SO-.}- Luke says tx- 
prtissly, at lluy tailed ke/M aaietp: iind Ihrrt mine ihtcn a s/urwt, ^-r., •nAroiTuv M airiiv 
W^iTVuac Koi Kari^v /aiXoV' «. " /l.p and ncoording to the repregcntstion of the other evan- 
gvlists also, the Mecping of Ji-sus «p|icarj to havc preivdeil thi- liix-akingout of the etortn, 
since otherwise the limoroos disciplm would not bavi- awaked him — they wouhl rathernot 
bmve nllowiMl him to go to tieep. I Comp. Sauaicr, Ub«r di« Qurlleii des Klarldu, 8i H'it 
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pened in a single case, muat certainlj have been invented hy the 
legend in nine caaea ; the expositor must in reason prepare himself 
for the imdcniajile possibility, that we have before us one of the 
nine cases, instead of that single case.* If then it be granted that 
nothing further remains as an historical foiuidation for our narrative, 
tiian that Jesos exhorted his disciples to show the firm courage of 
faitli in opjrosition to tlic raging waves of the sea, it is certainly poa- 
fflble tiiat he may once have done this in a storm at sea; but just 
as he said : if ye liavc faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye may say 
to this mountain, Be thou removed and cast into the sea (Matt. xxi. 
21.), or to this tree. Be thou plucked up by the root, and be thou 
planted in the sea (Luke xvii. G.), and both shall be done («aJ wrnj- 
Kovaev di' vfuv, LiUie): so he might, not merely on the sea, but in 
any situation, make use of the figure, that to him wlio has faitli, 
winds and waves shall be obedient at a word [on koI roZf dvifwig 
emrdaaei xai tw vdart, koI v-aKovovaiv airut, Luke). If we now take 
into account wliat even Olshausen remarks, and Schncckenburger 
lias 8hown,t that the contest of tlie kingJoni of God with the world 
was in the early times of Ciiristianity couimonly coni|wrcd to a voy- 
age through a stormy ocean ; we sec at once, how easily legend migl>t 
come to frame such a narrative as the above, on tiic suggestions af- 
foi-ded by the parallel between the Messiah and SIoscs, the expres- 
sions of Jesus, and the conception of liini as the pilot who steers the 
little vessel of the kingdom of God through the tumultuous waves 
of the world, Setting tbis aside, however, and viewing the matter 
only generally, in relation 1o tlie idea of a miracle-worker, we find 
a similar power over storms and tempests, ascribed, for example, to 
Pytiiagoras.J 

We have a more complicated anecdote connected with the eca, 
wanting in Luke, but contained in John vi. Hi ff., as well as in 
Matt. xiv. 22 ti'., and Mark ^ i, 45 ff., where a storm overtakes the 
disciples when sailing by night, and Jesus appears to their rescue, 
walking towards them on the sea. Here, again, the storm subsides 
in a man'cllous manner on the entrance of Jesus into the ship; but 
flic peculiar difttculty of the narrative lies in tliis, thai the body of 
.lesus appejirs so entirely cxenijit from a law which governs all otlicr 
human botiies without exception, namely, the law of gravitation, that 
he not only does not sink under the water, but does not even dip 
into it ; on the contrary, he walks erect on the waves as on firm land. 
If we are to represent this to ourselves, we must in some way or 
other, conceive the body of Jesus as an ctherial ])hantoni, according 
to the opinion of the Doceta? ; a conception which, tiic Fathers of 

* This roiv mrro u an aaawer to Tboluck'a •craution, Gl«ubwardifili«lt, & 110, 
f t'eber den Un-pr. u, a. f, S. G8 f, { According lo JamlilitJi. rita Pyth. I3fi, «d. K\ea*- 
ling, then vivn narrated of Pythagoraa, uvfftuv Juiiuv .tnAaskf r« xvatuf KOpavuKa 
Karanniarif xai kviuituv norafiiuv re iial ^afMamui' unniiacfioi irpdf ei/iapq ruv Iraipuv 
ilufiaoa; injituniilitro'U tninquiUhlni^t rj' riolrnt tcitidi aad kuiUtorms, arui toulhingt of ik* 
watfM •]/' rivfrt atui trat, to affurd lafj tmniit to hU eompauioiu. Comp. Pofplijrt, V, p, 
'^J aanie cd. 
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the Church conclcmncd aa irreligious, and which we must reject aa 
extravagant. Olsiiauscn indeed says, that in a superior corjXircaJity, 
impregnated with the {wwcrs of a higher world, such an appearance 
need not create surprise :• but these are words to which wc can at- 
tacli no definite idea. If the spiritual activity of Josns which re- 
fined and perfected his corporeal nature, instead of hoiiig conceived 
as that which more and more completely emancipated his body from 
tiie psycliical laws of i)assion and sensuality, is understood as if by 
its means the body was exempted from tlic physical law of gravity : — 
this is a materialisin of which, as In a former case, it is difficult to 
decide whether it be more fantastical or childisli. If Jesus did not 
sink in the water, lie must have been a spectre, and the disciples in 
our narrative would not have been wrong in taking liim for one. 
We must also recollect that on his baptism in the river Jordan, 
Jeaus did not exhibit this property, but was submerged like an or- 
dinary man. Now had he at that time also the power of sustaining 
himself on tlic surface of the water, and only reiiaincd from using 
it ? and did he thus iijcreasc or reduce his specific gravity by an act 
of his will? or aa-c wc to suppose, as Olshauson would perhaps say, 
that at the time of his baptism lie had not attained so far in the 
process of subtilizing his body, as to be freely bonie up by tlie 
water, and that lie oidy reached this jioint at a later period ? These 
arc questions which ( Hshauscn justly calls absurd : ncvcrtlicless 
they serve to open a glimpse into the abyss of absurcUtics in which 
we are involved by the supranaturalistic interpretation, and particu- 
larly by that wbicii tliis theologian gives of the narrative before us. 
To avoid these, the natural explanation has tried many expedi- 
ents. The boldest is tliat of Paulns, who maintains that the text 
does not state that Jesus walked on tiie water; and tliat the miracle 
in this passjige is nothing but a pliilological mistake, since ■^f.pt'aTElv 
til Ttj^ Oa/MOCiTj^ is analogous to the expression arparor^eitCtiv M tTj^ 
OakdooT}^, Exod. xiv. 2, and signiHes to walk, as the other to en- 
camp, over tlie sea, that is, on tl»e elevated sea-shoi-ct According 
to the meaning of the words taken separately, tliia explanation is 
jiossibic : its real appliciibility in this particular instance, however, 
must be. detcnnincd by the context. Now llii.s represents the dis- 
cijiles as having rowed twenty-five or thirty fuvhnigs (Jolin), or as 
being in the midst of the sea (Mattlu'w and JIark), and then it is 
said that .lesus came towards the ship, and so near that he could 
speak to them, TrcptTaroiv tn-i rr/f Oaldaarjc. How could he do this 
if he remained on the shore ? To obviate tiiis objection, J*aulu9 con- 
jectures tliat the disciples in lluat stormy night probably only skirted 
tho shore; but the words iv fjiaut rqc OaAaacr?/c, Jn the inkht of the 
sea, though not, we grant, to be construed with nuitbematieal strict- 
ness, yet, even taken according to tlic popidar mode of sjicaking, are 
too decidedly oppoi=ed to such a supposition, for it to be worth Our 

• L't aupi & ttll. t ruiilu.", Momornbilicn, G, Stuck, No, V. ; excg. Uondb, 2, 8> 
388 £ 
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flirtlier consideration. Bat this mode of interpretation encounters a 
fatal blow in the passage where Matthew says of Peter, that having 
come down out of the ship he walked on the water, Karafia^ d'rzb tw 
itXoiov trepiETrdrtjnev inl to, v6ara (v. 29) ; for as it ia said shortly 
after that Peter began to sink {KararToi'rii^eijdai), walking merely on 
tlie ftliore cannot have been intended here ; and if not liere, neither 
can it have been intended in the former instance relating to Jesus, 
the expressions being substantially the same.* 

But if Peter, in his attempt to loalk upon the waters, ■mpmartuv 
irrl -ra v6ara, began to sink, may we not still suppose that both he 
and Jesus merely swam in the sea, or waded through its shallows? 
]ioth these suppositions have actually Iwen advanced.f But the act 
of wading must liave been exjjresscd by irfpnrareiv 6ta rij^ dakdaar)^, 
and had tiiat of swimming been intended, one or other of the parallel 
passages woidd certainly have substituted tiie precise expression for 
tlic ambiguous one : besides, it must be alike impossible either to 
swinj from twenty-five to thirty furlongs in a storm, or to wade to 
about the middle of t!>e sea, which certainly was beyond the shal- 
lows ; a swinimei" could not easily be taken for a spectre; and 
lastly, the prayer of Peter for special permission to imitate Jesus, 
and his liiilnre in it from want of faith, jxiint to sometiiing super- 
natural.J 

The reasoning on which the natural mode of interjiretation rests 
here as elscwlicre, has been enunciated by Paulus in coiniexion with 
tliis passage in a fonn which reveals its fundamental eiTor in a par- 
ticularly haj)py manner. The question, he says, in such cases is al- 
ways this: which is more probable, that the evangelical WTiter should 
use an expression not perfectly exact, or that there should be a de- 
parture from the course of nature? It is evident that the dilemma 
is falsely stated, and should rather be put thus: Is it more probable 
that the author should express himscll" inaccurately, (rather, in direct 
contradiction to the supjwsed sense,) or that he should mean to nnr- 
i"ate a departure from the course of nature ? For only what he 
means to namitc is the immediate point of inquiry; wliat really 
happened is, even according to the distinction of the judgment of a 
writer from the fact that he states, on which Paulus everlastingly 
insists, an altogether different question. Because according to oiu" 
Wews a departure from the course of nature cannot have taken place, 
it by no means follows, that a writer Ixilonging to the primitive ago 
of Christianity could not have credited and narrated such a case ;S 
and therefore to abolish the miraculous, we must not explain it away 
from the narrative, but rather inquire whether the narrative ilselt', 
citlicr in whole or in pttii, nmst not be excluded fron» tlic domain 
of history. In relation to this inquiry, first of all, each of our three 



• Apalnst the extremely arlitniry Fxp«l!ent whioh I'aulus has here mlopliMl, see 
Storr, Opanc, Head. 3, p. :^^8. f The fonntr by Bolun, Beriuht des MiittJiau.o, in loc. ; 
the Utter iu II«nke'a ocueni Migaiin, (i, 2, 8. 327 0°. t Conip. Paulus aiul Fritsavb*, 
in loc, § See the excellent passage id FriUache, Comm, in Mattb, p, Mi, 
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accounts has poculiai features wliicli in an historical light are sus- 
picious. 

The most striking of these features is found in ^laik v. 48, where 
he says of Jesus that he came walking on the sea towards the dis- 
ciples, and woula have passed h>j them, nai f/deXe irapekOelv avTov<;, 
but that lie was constrained by their anxious cries to take notice of 
them. AVith justice 1* ritzsche interprets Mark's meaning to be, that 
it was the intention of Jesus, supported by divine power, to walk 
across the whole sea as on tinn land. But with equal justice Pau- 
lus asks, Could anything have been more useless and extravagant 
than to perforin so singular a miracle without any eye to witness it? 
We must not however on this account, with tlie latter theologian, 
interpret the words of Jlark as implying a natural event, namely, 
that Jesus, being on the land, was going to pass by the disciples 
who were sniliiig in a ship not far from the shore, for llie miraculous 
interpretation of the passage is perfectly accordant with tlic spirit of 
our evangelist. Not contented with the representation of his in- 
formant, that Jesus, on this one occasion, adopted tliis extraordi- 
nary mode of progress with ejwcial reference to his disciples, he aims 
bj* the above addition to convey the idea of walking on the water 
being so natural and customary with Jesus, that without any regard 
to the disciples, whenever a sheet of water lay in his road, he walked 
across it as unconcernedly, as if it had been dry huid. But such a 
mode of procedure, if habitual with Jesus, would presuppose most 
decidedly a subtilLzatiou of his body such as Olshausen supposes ; 
it would therefore presuppose what is inconceivable. Hence tliis 
{mrticular of Mark's presents itself as one of the most striking among 
those, by which the second evangelist now and then approaches to 
the exaggerations of tlie apocryphal gosi>cl3.* 

In Matthew, the miracle is in a ditl'erciit manner, not ao much 
Heightened as complicated; for there, not only Jesus, but Peter also 
makes an experiment in walking on the sea, not indeed altogether 
successful. This trait is rendered suspicious by its intrinsic char- 
acter, as wpU as by the silence of the two other narrators. Inime- 
dialely on the word of Jesus, and in virtue of the faith which he has 
in the beginning, Peter actually succeeds in walking on the water 
for some time, and only when he is assailed by fear and doubt does 
he begin to sink. What are we to think of this ? Admitting that 
Jesus, by means of Jiis etherialized body, could walk on the water, 
bow could he command Peter, who was not gifted with such a body, 
to do the same ? or if by a mere word he could give the body of 
Peter a dispensation from the law of gravitation, can he have been a 
man? and if a God, would he thus lightly cause a susjjension of 
natural laws at the caprice of a man? or lastly, are we to suppose 



* Mark't iiu-Uonlion W exapgerale sliows iUelf also in his eoni-linling tenteiice, v, 51 , 
(cotr.p, vii. 37) : audlhry were tore amuzfd «n themsdret brt/oitd mtaiure and wondtred ; 
whk-h will scarcely bo uuder»too(l to import, ag Paulas sappasei (2, 8> 206), ■ disapprorul 
of the exceuiro lutauiihmcut. 
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tliat faith lias the power instantaneously to lessen tlic specific grav- 
ity of the Lotly of a believer? Faith ia certainly said to have Buch 
a power in llic iigurative discourse of Jesus just referred to, accord- 
ing to which, the believer is able to remove mountains and trees into 
the sea, — and why not also himself to walk on the sea? The moral 
that as soon as faith falters, power ceases, could not be so aptly pre- 
sented by eitlicr of the two former figures, as by the latter, in the 
following form : as long as a man has faith he is able to walk un- 
harmed on the unstable sea, but no sooner does he give way to doubt 
than he sinks, unlet-a Christ extend to him a hcl])ing hand. The 
fundamental thought, then, of Slatthew's episodical narrative is, that 
reter was too confident in the firmness of liis faith, that by its sud- 
den failure he incuired great danger, but was rescued by Jesus ; a 
thought which is actually expressed in Luke xxii. 31 f. where Jesus 
says to Simon. : Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift 
yoii as reheat ; hut I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not. 
These words of Jesus have reference to Peter's coming denial: this 
was the occasion when liis fiiith, on the strength of whicli he had 
just before offered to go with Jesus to prison and to death, would 
have wavered, had not the I.*ord by liis intercession, procured him 
new strength. If we add to this the above-mentioned habit of the 
early Christians to represent the ijcrsccuting world under the image 
of a turbulent sea, we cannot fail, with one of the latest critics, to 
perceive in tlie description of Peter courageously volunteering to 
walk on the sea, soon, however, sinking from faintheartedness, but 
borne up by Jesus, an allegorical and mythical representation of 
that trial of faith which this disciple who imagined himself so strong, 
met 80 weakly, and which higher assistance alone enabled him to 
surmount.* 

But the account of the fourth gospel also is not wanting in pe- 
culiar features, which betray an unhistoriad character. It has ever 
been a cross to harmonists, that while according to Matthew and 
Mark, the ship wns only in the middle of the sea when Jesus reached 
it: according to John, it immediately after anived at the opposite 
sliorc ; that while, according to the former, Jesus actually entered 
into the ship, and tiie storm thereupon subsided : according to John, 
on the contrary, the di.«ciplcs did indeed wish to take him into the 
phip, but their actually doing so was rendered gupci'fluous by tlicir 
immediate aniviU at the place of disembarkation. It is true that 
here also abundant methods of reconciliation have been found, First, 
the word tjOt?.ov, they iciihcd, added to Aa^tiv, to 7vccivc\ is said to 
be a mere redundancy of cxjiression ; then, to signity simply tl»e 
joyfulncss of the reception, as if it had been said, LOtXov-rf^ *Aai3y»'; 
then, to describe the tiret impression whidi the recognition of Jesus 
made on the disciples, his reception into the ship, which really fol- 
lowed, not being nicntioncd.f But the sole reason for such an intcr- 

* Sciiuei'ki-nl>urg«r, ulj«r ilro f r»|>r. u. i. f. & <>8 f.j W«uae, die evang, GeschicbU, 
l|&&2l. t ^'i<L Luckc and 'Iboluck. 
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pretation lies in llic unauthorized comparison with the synoptical 
accounts: iu liie n.Trralive of John, taken separately, there ia no 
ground for it, nay, it is excluded. For the succeeding sentence: 
tvdtu^ t6 irXiuov eytvero M rij^ y^f, c2f 71' vrr^yov, immedintchj the 
iftip v'a* at the land ichither they xcent, tliough it is united, not by 
<J^ but by KoJ, cin nevertheless only be taken .inlithetically, in the 
sense that the reception of Jesus into tlic ship, notwitlistanding the 
readiness of the disciples, did not rciliy take place, l)ecause they 
were already at the sliore. In consideration of this difference, Chiy- 
sostom held that there were two occasions on which Jesus walked 
on the sea. Ho says that on the second occasion, which John nar- 
rates, Jesus did not enter into the ship, in order that the miracle 
might be greater f''a fh Oavfta fzei^ov epydar}Tai.* This view we may 
transfer to the evangelist, and say : if JIark has aggrandized the 
miracle, by implying that Jesus intended to walk j'ast the disciples 
across the entire sea; so John goes yet farther, for he makes him 
actually accomplish thio design, and without being taken into the 
sliip, anive at tlie opposite shorcf Not only, iiowevcr, docs the 
fourth evangelist seek to aggrandize the miracle before us, but also 
to establish and authenticate it more securely. According to the 
synoptists, the sole witnesses were the disciples, who saw Jesua 
■come towards tlicm, walking on the sea: Jolni adds to these tew 
inimodiate wiliies.-jcs, a nndtitude of mediate ones, namely, the peo])le 
who were assembled when Jesus peribnned llie miracle of the loaves 
and lishcs. These, when on the following morning they no longer 
find Jesus on the .same spot, make the calculation, that Jesus cannot 
have crossed the sea by ship, for he did not get into the same boat 
<witli the disciples, and no other boat was there (v, 22); while, that 
he did not go by land, is involved in the circumslancc that the people 
Avlien they have forthwith crossed (iie sea, find him on the opposite 
shore (v. 26), whither he could hardly have anivcd by land in the 
short iiitcn'al. Thus in the narrative of the fomih gospel, as all 
natural means of passage are cut off from Jesus, tliere remains for 
him oidy a suiicrnatural one, and this consef[uence is in fact inferred 
by the multitude in tlic astonished question which they put to Je- 
sus, when they find him on (he opposite shore : liabbi, when cavicai 
Hum Jdiherf As this chain of evidence for the miraculous passage 
■of Jesus depends on the rajiid transjiortation of the multitude, the 
-evangelist hastens to procure other boats dkka -'/.oidpiaior their ser- 
vice (v. 2'}). Now the multitude who take sliip (v. 22, 2G If.) arc 
described as the same whom .Jesus had miraculously fed, and these 
^ninoimtcd (according to v. 10) to about 5000. If only a fifth, nay, 
a tenth of these passed over, thei-e needed for this, as the author of 



"* Iluniili in .Uiaiiii. 4^1 f In De Wtlti.''a olijcclioii, lliut (lie o|diiiiun of an c.\ag- 
geratiou of ihc iiiinulu in Jubn, i« (liscountL-nanoeil l<y the adJiiiun thut dwy w«'ri> imnic- 
ditttvlyat Cliu lun<l (vx. |]iiii<ll>. l,!l, S.7l>,) itiuru apfH-urs luniconlya niisunilursluiKiini;; ; 
l<ut hi» UK.'x.'i'tion lli;il in JuliO llie manner in whiL'}] Jci<un K"'^'* over tlic sca ia not rejir«> 
tcntu<l a« n mitr.di', (,& "i*)) i^ to n:c Uiiiruu|^hly inuDniprclien»il>Ici 
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the Probabilla {ms ju'^tly oLscrN cd, a whole fleet of shipa, especially 
if tlicy were fishing boats ; but even if we suppose them veaacls of 
freight, these woulcl not all have been bound for Caponiauin, or have 
changed their destination for the sake of accommooaling the crowd. 
This passage of the multitude, therefore, ap]wjar3 only to have been 
invented,* on the one hand, to confirm by their evidence the walking 
of Jesua on ihc sea ; on the ol'icr, as we shall presently sec, to gain 
an opportunity for making Jesus, who according to the tradition had 
gone over to the opposite shore immediately after the rauItipHcation 
of the loaves, speak yet further with the multitude on the subject of 
this miracle. 

After pruning away these oflTshoots of the miraculous which are 
peculiar to the respective narratives, the main stem is still left, 
namely, the mii-acle of Jesus walking on the sea for a considerable 
distance, with all its attendant improbabilities as above exposed. 
But the solution of these accessory particulars, aa it led us to dis- 
cover the causes of their unhistorical origin, has fiicilitated the 
discovery of such causes for the main narrative, and has thereby 
rendered possible the solution of this also. We have seen, by an 
example already adduced, that it was usual with the ITcbrews and 
early Christians, to represent the power of God over nature, a power 
which the human spirit when united to him was supposed to share, 
under the image of supremacy over the raging waves of the sea. In 
the narrative of the Exodus this supremacy is manifested by the sea 
being driven out of its place at a sign, so that a dry path is opened 
to the people of God in its bed ; iu the New Testament narrative 
previously considered, the sea is not removed out of its place, but 
only so far laid to rest that Jesus and his disciples can cross it in 
safety in their ship: in the anecdote before us, the sea still rcniaiua 
in its place as in the second, but there is tliis point of similarity to 
the first, that the passage is made on foot, not by sliip, yet as a 
necessary consequence of the other particular, on tlie surface of the 
SCO, not iu its bed. Still more itnnicdiatc inducements to develop 
in such a manner the conception of the power of tiic miracle-worker 
over the wavea, may be found Ixjth in the Old Testament, and iu 
the opiuioiis prevalent hi t!ic time of Je,su3. Among the miracles 
of Ehsha, it Ls not only told that he divided the Jordan by a stroke 
of his mantle, so that he could go through it dry shod (2 Kings ii. 
14.), but also that lie caused a piece of iron which had fallen into 
the water to swim (2 Kings vL 0.) ; an ascendancy over the law of 
gru\itatio:) whicli it would be imagined the miracle-worker might 
be able to evince in relation to his own body also, and thus to ex- 
hibit himself, at it ii said of Jehovali Job i.\. 8, LXX., rreptrrarQu 
<jf in' tAu^ovg ini OaXdaarji:^ loalking uj)on. tli6 sea as upon apave- 
i/i4iti. In the time of Jc^us much was told of miracle-workers who 
coidd walk on the water. Apart from conceptions escIusiiveJy Grc- 

* K.-vtochnciikr, lYobaU. f, 61. 
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cian,* tlie Greco-oricntal legend feiffiJeil tliat the hypcrbarortTi Abari» 
j)OS9C83ed an arrow, by incana of ^v■llicIl lie could bear himsclt" up in 
llie air, and thus traverse rivers, seas, and abyssps,t and popular 
supcretition attrilmttid to many wonder-workers the power of walk- 
ing on water.} Hence the possibility that with all tliosc elements 
and inducements existing, a similar legend should be formed con- 
cerning Jesus, appears incomparably stronger, than that a real event 
of this kind should have occurred: — and with tlila conclusion we 
may dismiss the subject. • 

The manijestution ipavepiMi^ of Jesus at the sea of Tiberiaa 
M r^f OaXdaai}^ rif^ Tipeptddo^ narrated John xxi. has so striking a 
resemblance to the sea anecdotes hitherto considered, that altJiougli 
the fourth gospel places it in the jxjriod after the resurrection, we arc 
induced, as in an earlier instance we brought part of it under notice 
in conne.Kion with the narrative of Peter's draught of fishes, so hero 
to institute a comparison between Ita other features, and the narra- 
tive of Jesus walking on the boa. In both cases, Jesus ia perceived 
by the disciples in the twilight of early morning; only in tlie latter 
instance he docs not, as in the former, walk on the sea, but staiuls 
on the shore, and the disciples are in consternation, not because of 
a stonn, but becxmse of the fruitlcsncas of their fishing. In bath 
instances tlicy arc afraid of him ; in the one, they take him for a 
epectrc, in tlie other, not one of them ventures to ask him who he 
is, Icnowing that it is the Tj)rd. But especially the scene with 
Peter, peculiar to the tirst gospel, has its corresponding one in the 
present passage. As, tlicrc, when Jesus walking on the sea m<\kc3 
hiniself known to his disciples, Peter entreats permission to go to 
him on tlie water : so here, as soon as Jesus is recognized standing 
on the shore^ Peter throws liimsclf into the water that he may reach 
liini tlie shortest way by swimming. Thus, that wliieh in the earlier 
narrative was the niiraculoiis act of walking on the sea, becomes in 
the one before us, iu relation to Jesus, the simple act of standing 
on the shore, in relation to Pctei", the natural act of swimming; so 
that the latter history sounds almost like a rationalistic paraphrase 
of the former: and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that at least tlic anecdote about Peter in the first gospel, 
ia a traditional transformation of the incident in John xxi. 7. into 
a niiraclc.S Slodern criticism is restrained from extending tliis con- 
jecture to the anecdote of Jcsu.^ walking on the sea, by tlie tact that 
the supiKJScd apostolic fourth gospel itself has this feature in the 
earlier narrative (vi. 16 If.). But tVom our point of view it appears 
quite possible, that the history in question either cjime to tlie autlior 
of this gospel in the one form, and to the aut!ior of the appendix in 
the other; or that it came to the one author of both in a double 
form, and was inserted by liim in separate parts of liis narrative. 



* See Ihe pasMgo^ in VVet*tcin, p, 417 fi 
wmp. I'otvlt/r, °iJ. { Lucian. PUilupaeudeA, lu. 
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lleanwliile, If the two histories are to be compared, we ought not at 
once to assume that the one, John xxi., is the original, the other. 
Matt. xiv. jiarall., the secondary;, we must first ask wiiich of the 
two bears intrinsic marks of one or the other cljaracter. Now cer- 
tainly if wc ncDierc to the rule that the more miraculous narrative 
is the later, that in John xxi. appears, in relation to the manner in 
which Jesus apjuoaches the disciples, and in which Peter reaches 
Jesus, to lie the original. But this rule is connected in the closest 
niaTiner with aijothcr; namely, that the more simple narrative is the 
earlier, the more complex one the later, as the conglomerate is a 
later formation than the homogeneous stone; and acconling to this 
nde, the conclusion is reversed, and the narrative in John xxi. is 
the more traditional, for in it the particulars mentioned above are 
interwoven with the miraculous draught of fishes, while in the earlier 
naiTative they form in themselves an independent whole. It is in- 
deed true, tliat a greater whole may he broken up into smaller parts ; 
but such fragments have not at all the appearance of the separate 
narratives of the draught of fishes and the walking on the sea, since 
these, on the contrary, leave the impression of being each a finished 
whole. From this interweaving with the miracle of the draught of 
fishes, — to which we must add the ciix-umstance that the entire circle 
of events turns xiyton the risen Jesus, who is already in hiniscif a 
miracle, — it is apjKirent how, contrary to the general rule, the oft- 
named particulai-s could lose their niiraculoua clmracter, since by 
their combination with other miracles they were reduced to mere 
accessories, to a sort of natural scaffolding. If then the narrative 
in John xxi. is entirely secondary, its historiccal value has already 
been estimated with that of the narratives wliicb furnished its ma- 
terials. 

If, before we proceed fwthcr, wc take a retrospect of the series 
of sea-anecdotes hitherto examined, wc find, it is true, that the two 
extreme anecdotes aie altogether dissimilar, the one relating mainly 
to fisliing, the otiier to a storm ; nevertheless, on a proper amuigc- 
mcnt, each of them appears to be connected with the preceding by 
a common feature. The naiTalivc of the call of the fishers of men 
(Matt. iv. IS ff. par.) opens the scries; tliat of Peter's draught of 
fishes (Luke v. 1 ff.) has in common with this the saying about the 
fishers of men, but the fact of the draught of fishes is jwculiar to 
it ; this fact rcapjK-ars in John xxi., where the circumstancea of Je- 
sus standing on the shore in the morning twilight, and the swim- 
ming of i'ulcr towards him, are added ; these two circumstances are 
in Matt. xiv. 22 fl'. jiarall. metamorphosed into the act of walking 
on the sea on the jjart of Jesus and of rcter, and at the same lime 
a storm, and its cessation on the entrance of Jesus into the ship, 
are introduced ; histly, in )Iatt. viiu 23 ff. parall. we have an anec- 
dote single in its kind, namely, that of the stilling of the storm 
by Jesus. 

We come to a history in' which a place is less readily found in 
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the tbregoing sctIcs, in Matt. xvii. 24 ff. It is true that Iiere again 
tlicie is n direction of Jesus to Peter to go and li.*h, to wliicli, al- 
though it is not expressly Etatctt, we must suppose that tlie issue 
corres{)Oiuled : but first, it is only one tish which is to be cauglit, 
and with iin angle ; and secondly, the main jwint is, that iii its 
moiitli is to be found a piece a( gold to serve for the payment of the 
trniple tribute for Jesus aiid J'oter, from the latter of whom this tax 
had been d<?mandcd. This nanative as it is here presented has pc- 
euliar difficulties, which Paidus well exhibits, and which Olshauseu 
does not deny. Frltzsche justly remarks, that tlicrc arc two mirac- 
aloua particulars presupposed: first, that the tish had a coin in its 
mouth; secondly, that Jesus had a foreknowledge of this. On the 
one hand, wc musf regard the former of these particulars as extrav- 
agant, and consequently the latter also; and on the other, the whole 
miracle apjxjars to have been unnecessary. Certainly, that metals 
and other valuiibles have been found in the bodies of (ish is else- 
wlicrc naifatcd,* and is not incredible; but that a fish should have 
a piece of money in its mouth, and keep it there while it snapped at 
tlie bait — this even Dr. Schnajipingert found inconceivable. Slore- 
over, the motive of Jesus for perforniiiig such a miracle could not 
be want of money, for even if at that time there was no store in the 
common tand^ still Jesus was in Capernaum, where he had many 
friends, and where consequently lie could have obtained the needful 
money in a natural way. To exclude this possibility wc must with 
(.)bhimsc'n confound bon-owing with begging, and regard it as incon- 
sistent with the dtcorufn diei/nifn which must have been observed 
by Jesus. Nor after bo many proofs of his miraculous power, could 
Jesus tjiink this additional miracle nccessaiy to strengthen Peter's 
belief in his Messiahship. 

Uence wc need not wonder that rationalistic commentators have 
attempted to free themselves at any cost trom a miracle \vhich even 
Olshauscn pronounces to be the most dit^cult in the evangelical 
history, and wc have only to .see how tliey proceed in this under- 
taking. Tiie pith of the natural explanation of the fact lies in the 
interpretation of the word ei'fnftti^, thou shall Jind, in the command 
of Jesus, not of an immediate discovery of a stater in the fish, but 
of a mediate acquisition of this sum by selling what wns caught. J 
It nmst be admitted that the above word m.iy bear this signification 
also; but if wc are to give it this sense instead of the usual one, 
wc must in the particular instance liavc a clear uitimation to this 
effect in the context. Thus, if it were said in the present passage: 
Take the iirst fine fish, carry it to the market, kuku tvpi'toet^ orarypa, 
and there thou shall Jind a stater, tJiia explanation Avould be in 
place; as however instead of this, flie word irptjTtt^ is preceded by 
dvoi^a^ TO aroiia avrov, iphen thou hast 0}>encd his mouth, — as, 
therefore, no place of sale, but a place inside the fish, is mentioned, 

* Sea the exninplei in WcUtein, in loc. f Di« h. Schrift des ncuni BundcSj Ij S. 
814, 2te Autt. I fatilus, exeg. llaDdlj. 2, &02 IT. Comp. Ume, L. J. 1} 111. 
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as that on the opening of whicli the coin is to be obtaincJ, — we can 
only understand an immediate discovery of the piece of money in 
this part of the tish.* Besides, to what purpose wouUl the 0})ening 
of the fish's moulli y>e mentioned, unless the desideratum were to 
be found (heio? Paulua sees in tliis only the injunction to release 
tlie tish from liie liook without delay, in order to keep it alive, and 
tims to render it more saleable. Tlie order to open the mouth of 
the fish might indeed, if it stood alone, be supposed to have the 
extraction of the liook as its object and consequence ; but as it is 
followed by tvp>)cei^ araTijpa, t/ioit sAali Jtiid a gtafcr, it is plain 
that this is the immediate end of opening the mouth. The per- 
ception that, so long as the opening of the fish's mouth ia spoken 
of in this jtassage, it will be inferred that the coin was to be found 
there, lias induced the rationalistic conmientators to try whetlier 
they coidd not refer the word arofia, month, to another subject tiian 
the tisli, and no other reniaitiod than the tisher, Peter. But as 
OTOfi^a appearcil to Ijc conncetcd with the fish by the word avTov, 
Avhieh immediately followed it. Dr. Paulus, moderating or exagge- 
rating the suggestion of a friend, who pro{X)3ed to re.ul di-Oevprineig, 
instead of — avrov, evpijcet^ — allowed avrov to remain, but took it 
adverbiiUly, and translated the pass.^ge thus : thou hast then only 
to open thy moutii to offer the tish for sale, and thou wilt on tlie 
spot {avToC) receive a stater as its price. But, it would still be 
asked, how could a single fish fetch so high a price in Capernaum, 
where fish were .so abundant t Hence Paulua understands the 
words, rbv dvaiMvru vpCirav IxOvv dpov, take up tlic Ji^h that fint 
Cometh vj>, collectively thus: continue time after time to take the 
fish that first comes to thee, until Ihou hast caught as many as will 
be worth a stater. 

If the series of strained interpretations which arc necessary to 
a natural explanation of this nairative throw us back on that wliich 
allows it to contain a miracle ; and if this miracle appear to us, 
according to our former decision, both extravagant and useless, 
nothing remains but to presume that Iicre also tlicre is a legendary 
element. This new ha.s been combined with the admission, that a 
real but natural fact was probably at the foundation of the legend: 
namely, that Jesus once ordered Pclcr to fish until he had caught 
enough to procure the amount of the temple tribute; whence the 
legend arose that the fish had the tribute money in its mouth. f 
But, in our opinion, a more likely source of this anecdote is to be 
found in the much-used theme of a cjitching of fish by Peter, on 
tlie one side, and on the other, the wxU-known stories of precious 
things having been found in the bodies of fish. Peter, as we learn 
from Slatt. iv,, Luke v., John xxi., was the fisher in the evangelical 
legend to whom Jesus in various fonus, first symbolically, and then 
literally, granted the rich draught of fishes. The value of the 

-* Comp. Slorr, In FUtt's Magkiln, 2, S. C8 IT. f Kaiicr, UUL TtieoL I, S. 200. 
Comp. IUm'i ut tup. 
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capture npi>eara here in the shape of a piece of money, which, as 
similar lliinga arc elsewlicre said to have been found in the belly of 
fishes, is by an exaggeration of the marvel said to be found in the 
mouth of the Hsh. That it is the stater, reqm'red for the temple 
tribute^ might be occasioned by a real declaration of Jesus concerning 
his relation to that tax; or conversely, the stater wliich was acci- 
dentally named in the legend of the lish aiigled for by Peter, 
might bring to recollection the temple tribute, which amounted 
to that sum for two persons, and the declaration of Jesus reUtive' 
to this subject. 

Witli this tale conclude the sea anecdotes. 



§ 102. THE BIIRACUIJ^US ML-LTIPLICATIOX OF TirE LOAVES 
AND FISHES. 



As, in the histories last considered, Jcstis determined and miti- 
gated tlie motions of irrational and even of inanimate existences; 
so, in the narratives which wc are about to examine, he exhibits 
the power of multiplying not only natural object?, but also pro- 
ductions of nature which had been wrought upon by art. 

Tliat Jesus miraculously raultiplied prepared articles of food, 
feeding a great multilude of men with a few loaves and Hshcs, is 
narrated to us with singular unanimity by all the evangelists (JIatt. 
xiv. 13 ft". ; Jlark vi. 30 If. ; Luke ix. lU ft'. ; John vi.'l ff.). And 
it' we believe the two first, Jesus did not do this merely once; for 
in Slatt. XV. 32 ft*. ; JIark viii. 1 ft', we read of a second multipli- 
cation of loaves and lishes, the circumstances of which are sub- 
stantially the same as those of the former. It happens somewhat 
later; the place is rather dift'ercntJy described, and the length of 
time during which llic multitude stayed with Jesus is difterently 
stated; moreover, and this is a point of greater importance, the 
proportion between the stock of ibod and the number of men is 
difflerent, tor, on the first occasion, five thousand men arc satisfied 
with Hvc loiivcs and two fishes, and, on the second, four thousand 
with seven loaves and a few fishes; on (lie tirst twelve baskets arc 
filled with the fragments, on the second only seven. Notwith- 
standhig this, not only is the substance of the two histories exactly 
the same — the satisfying of a multitude of people with di.*;prop3i-tion- 
ately small means of nourishment; but also the description of the 
?ccne in the one, eiitirfdy corresponds in its principal features to 
that in the other. In botli instances, the locality is a solitary region 
in the vicinity of the Galilean sea; Jesus is led to perlbrni the 
miracle because the people have lingered too long with lutn ; ho 
manifests a wish to feed the people trom his own stores, which the 
disciples regard .as impossible; the stock of food at his disposal 
consists of loave.s and fishes ; Jesus makes the peoiflc sit down, 
and, after giving thanks, distributes the provisions to them through 
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the meiliuni of the disciples ; they are completely satisfied, and yet 
a disproportionately great quantity of fragments is afterwards col- 
lectetl in baslicts : lastly, in the one case as in tlie oti:er, Jesus after 
thus feeding tlie multitude, crosses tlie sea. 

This rc})etition of tlie same event creates many difficulties. The 
chief of these is suggested by the question : Is it conceivable tluit 
the disciple?, after they had themselves witnessed how Jesus was 
able to teed a great multitude with a small quantity of pro^-ision, 
■should nevertheless on a second occasion of the same kitid, have 
totally forgotten the first, and have asked, ^V/u'nce s/ioiihl ice have 
80 much bread in the wilderness as to feed so great a muUitiide f 
To render such an obliviousness on the part of the disciples probable, 
wc are reminded tliat they had, in jusfc as bicomprehensible a man- 
ner, forgotten the declarations of Jesus concerning his approaching 
sufferings and death, when these events occurred ;• but it is equally 
a pending question, whether after such ]ilain predictions fioni Jesus, 
his death could in fact have been so unexpected to the disciples. It 
has been supposed that a longer intcrvid Jiad elapsed between the 
two miracles, and that during this there liad occuiTcd a number of 
similar cases, in which Jesus did not think tit to afl'ord miraculous 
assi:?tance :t but, on tlic one lund, these arc pure fictions; on the 
other, it would remain just as inconceivable as ever, that the striking 
similarity of the circumstances prceeding the second feeding of the 
multitude to those precctling the first, should not have reminded even 
one of the disciples of that former event, Paulus therefore is right 
in muintaining, iluit had Jesus once already fed the multitude by a 
miracle, the disciples, on the second occasion, wiien he expressed 
his determination not to send the {>eoplc away fasting, would con- 
fidently have called upon him for a repetition of the former miracle. 

In any case then, if Jesus on two separate occasions fed a mul- 
titude with disproportionately small provision, we must suppose, as 
some critics iiave done, that many features in tlie nan-ative of the 
one incident were transferred to the otiicr, and thus the two, originally 
unlike, became in the course of oral tradition more and more simi- 
lar; the incredulous question of the disciples especially liaving been 
uttered only on the first occasion, and not on the second-f It may 
seem to 8i>eak in favour of such an assiniUation, tluit the fourth evan- 
gelist, though in his numerical statement he is in accordance with 
the first narrative of ilatthcw and JIark, yet has, in common with 
the second, the eirciunstanccs tliat the scene opens with an address 



* Olshauaeo, I, S. 513. Tbii tb«o1o(rian, in the nole on the ume page, obMrres, that 
ItWtH'^ff to tho word*, We hace laktn no bnad, MalL xvi. 7, the disciplet, even after Ibe 
■ewnd fcadilg, were not alive to tho ficl, that Ohtc was do nucv«&itr fur |>ruviJiiig thc-m< 
mIitm wtCh food Tuf the bo<)y in iLe neighljuurh<x*(l of tbo Sun of man. But this iojtanca 
U not to the {loiiit, fur the circumstauoes ara here altO|;eihcr dilTerenl. Tbac from the 
iniraculoiu fcciliii); of thu proplc when tbcy were atxiilentully belated in the wildurocM, 
the di^iples did not druw Uii.- »iii« coavcnient conuliii-ion with the biblical conunentalor, 
can only ri'doun 1 to their honour. f Ibid. I Gralz, Coinm. z. Matlb. 2, S. 90 f. ; 
SielTcrt, illjer dt-n Urspr. S. 1»7. 
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of Jesus and not of the disciples, and that the people come to Jesus 
on a mountain. But if the fundamental features be allowed to re- 
main, — the wUderncas, the feeding of the people, the collection of 
the fragments, — it is still, even without thiit question of the disciples, 
sufEcicntly improbable that the scene sliould have been repeated in 
80 entirely similar a manner. If, on the contrary, these general 
fcatiucs be renounced m relation to one of the histories, it is no lon- 
ger apparent, how the veracity of the evangclic:il nan-atives as to 
the manner in which the second multiplication of loaves and fishes 
took place can be questioned on all jioints, and yet their statement 
as to the fad of its occurrence be maintained as trustworthy, esjic- 
cially aa this statement is confined to Matthew and his imitator Mario 
Hence later critics have, with move* or lessf decision, expressed 
the opinion, that here one and the same fact has been doubled, 
through a mistake of llic lirst evangelist., who was followed by the 
aecond. Tltcy siippose tliat scvcml narratives of the miraculous 
feeding of the nmltitudc were cnn-ent which presented divergencies 
from each other, especially in relation to numbers, and tliat the au- 
thor of the first gospel, to wliom every additional htstory of a miracle 
was a welcome prize, and who was therefore little qualified for the 
critical reduction of two diffureiit narratives of this kind into one, 
introcluced both into his collection. This fully explains liow on the 
second occasion the disciples could again express themselves so in- 
credulously ; namely, because in the tradition whence the author of 
tlie first gospel obtained the second history of a miraculous multi- 
plication of loaves and fishes, it wag the first and only one, and the 
evangelist did not obliterate this feature because, apparently, he in- 
coqwratcd the two narratives into his writing just as he read or 
heard them. Among other proofs that this was tiie case, may be 
mentioned tlie constancy witli which he and Mark, who copied him, 
not only in the account of the events, but al.so in the subsequent 
allusion to tJieni (Malt. xvi. y f. ; 'ilark vlti. ly f.), ctdl the baskets 
in the first t'ecding, «o</>u'ot, in the second OTvpiSe^. It ia indeed 
coiTectly maintained, that the apostle Matthew could not possibly 
take one event for two, and narrate a new history wliich never hajj- 
pcned :§ but this proposition docs not involve the reality of the second 
miraculous feeding of the multitude, unlcsa the apostolic origin of 
the first gospel be at once presupposed, whereas this yet remains 
to be proved. I'aulus further objects, that the duplication of the 
histoiy in question could be of no advantage whatever to the design 
of the evangelist; and OUhauscii, developing this idea ujore fully, 
observes that the legend woidd not have left the second nairalive as 
simple and bare as the first. Hut this argument, that a narrative 
cannot be fictitious, because if it were so it would have been more 






* Ttiie^z, krlL CiHiimcnlaT. 1, S. IGS (T. ; S^-hulz, Uliur dju Al>cnilnialil, S. 311. 
Comp, Fritxscliv, in Malth. p. I>23, f SclitL-icrmnchcr, Qtmr iU>n I.iikoji, S. 145; SiefTert, 
utsnp. S. Do tl.\ Ham, § 'JT. Nuuitiler \a uridcdiiud, L J. Chr., S. 373 If. Anm. ^ Comp. 
S«iin!«r, at lup. S. lU.i. § PuuIuj, oxeg, llsndU 2, S. 315; 0Ub«U9«n, at cup. 
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datorately adorned, may very properly be at once tlisnilssed, since 
i(3 limits being altogelher undefined, it niiglit be repeated under all 
circumstances, and in the end would prove table itscli" not sutficiently 
fabulous. But, in this case particularly, it is totally baseless, 
because it presupposes the narrative of the first feeding of tiie multi- 
tude to be historically accurate ; now, if we have already in this a 
legendary production, the other edition of it, namely the second 
history of a miraculous feeding, needs not to be distinguished by 
sjTccial traditionary fc^itures. IJut not oidy is the second naiTative 
not embellished as regards the nuraculous. when compared with the 
first ; it even diminishes the miracle, for, while increasing the 
quantity of provision, it reduces tiie number of those whom it 
satisfied: and this retrogression in the manellous is thought the 
surest proof tliat the second feeding of the nniltituiio really occurred; 
for, it is said, he who chose to invent an additional miracle of this 
kind, would Iiave made it surpass the first, and instead of five 
thousand men would have given, not four, but ten tliousand.* 
This argument, also, rests on the unfounded as.sumj:ition that the 
first narrative is of course the historical one; though Olshausen 
himself has the idea that the second might with probability be 
regarded as the historical basis, and the first as the legendary copy, 
and then the fictitious would have the rcquiretl relation to the true — 
that of exaggeration. But when in opposition to this, he observes, 
how improbable it is that an unscrupulous narrator would place the 
authentic fact, being the less imi^sing, last, and eclipse it beforehand 
by the Ijdse one, — tliat such a writer woiUd rather seek to outdo the 
truth, and tiiercfore j>lace his fiction last, as the morc brilliant, — he 
again shows that he docs not coniprelicnd the mythical view of the 
biblical narratives, in the degree necessary lor forming a judgment 
on the subject. For there is no question here of an unscrupulous 
narrator, who would designedly surpass the true history of the 
niiracidous nmlliplication of the loaves and fislics, and least of all 
is Slatthcw pronuunccd to be sucli a narrator: on tiie contrary, it 
is held that with perfect honesty, one account gave five thousaud, 
another four, and tliat, with equal honesty, the first evangelist 
copied from both ; and for the very reason that ho went to work 
innocently and undesignedly, it was of no importance to him which 
of the two histories stood first and which last, tlic more important 
or the less striking one; but he allowed himself to be determined 
on this {>oint by accidental circumstances, such as that he found the 
one connected with incidents which appeared to him the earlier, the 
other with such as he supposed to be the later. A similar ijistance 
of duplication occurs in tiie Pentateuch in relation to tlie histories 
of the feeding of the Israelites witli quails, and of the proiluction of 
water out of the rock, tlie former of which is narrated both in Kxod. 
xvi. and Numb. xL, the latter in Exod. xvii. and again in Numb. 
XX., in each instance with an alteration in time, place, and other 
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circumstances.* Meanwlule, all this yields us only the negative 
result that the double naiTatives of the first gosjiela cannot have 
been founded on two separate events. To determine which of the 
two is historical, or whether either of iheni desert'cs that epithet, 
must be the object of a special inquiry-. 

To evade the pre-eminently magical appearance wliich tjiis mir- 
acle presents, Olsliauscn gives it a relation to the moral state of the 
participants, and supposea tliat tlie miraculous feeding of the niulti- 
iude was effected through the intermediation of their spiritual Imnger. 
But tliis is ambiguous language, which, on the first attempt to de- 
tenniiie its meaning, vanishes into nothing. For in cures, for ex- 
ample, tlie intermediation here ajjpealcd to consists in the opening 
of the patient's mind to tlic influence of Jesus by faith, so that when 
faith is wanting, the requisite fulcrum for the niu-iculous power of 
Jesus is also wanting : here therefore the intermediation is real. 
Now if the same kind of intermediation took place in the case before 
us, so that on those among the multitude who were unbelicvijig the 
satisfying power of Jesus had no influence, then must the satisfac- 
tion of hunger here, (as, in the above cases, the cure,) be regarded as 
Bometliing cft'cctcd by Jesus dircctly in the body of tlie linngry per- 
sons, without any antecedent augnientatiois of the extenjat means of 
nourishment. But such a conception of the matter, as Paulus justly 
remarks, and as even Olsliauscn intimates, is precluded by ihc state- 
ment of the evangelists, that real food was distributed among the 
nndtitude ; that each enjoyed as much as he wanted ; and (hat at 
the end the residue was greater than the original store. It is thus 
pliiiidy implied tluit there was an external and objective increase of 
the provisions, as a preliminary to the feeding of tlie multitude. Now, 
this cannot be conceived as eft'ected by means of the faith of the 
people in a real manner, in the sense that that faith co-o[»crated in 
producing the multicipation of the loaves. The intermediation which 
Olshauisen here suj)poses, can therefore have been only a (olcological 
one, that is, we are to undcrsitand by it, that .Jesus undertook to 
nndtiply the loaves and tislies for the sake of producing a certain 
moral condition in tlie multitude. ]iut an intermediation of thia 
kind affords me not the sliglitcst help in tbmiing a conception of the 
event ; for the question is not ir/i)/, but kow it happened. Thus all 
which Olsliauscn believes hiniself to liavc done towards rendering 
this miracle more inteDigiblc, ref=fs on the ambiguity of the expres- 
sion, interiiudiai'wn ^ and the inconceivableness of an immediate 
influence of the will of Jesus on irrational nature, remains charge- 
able upon this history as upon tliose last exatnincd. 

But there is another ditllculty which is peculiar to the narrative 
before us. W'c have here not merely, as liitherto, a modilicatiou or 
a direction of natural objects, but a multiplication of them, and that 
to an enormous extent. Nothing, it id (rue, is more familiar to our 
observation than the growth and nudtiplication of natural objects, aa 
• Sm Uie proof in De Wettf, KritUc dir moi. Gesch. S. 220 K., 314 «. 
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prcscntiJ to us in the parable of the sower, and the grttin of niustanl 
Bccd, for e.\an»i>le. But, lirst, these phenomena do not take place 
witliout the co-operation of other n<atiiral agents, as earth, water, ah-, 
PO that hcio, also, according to the well known principle of physics, 
there is not properly speaking an augmentation of the substance, but 
only a change in the accidents ; secondly, these processes of growth 
and multiplication arc carried forward so as to pass through their 
various stages in concsponding intcnala of time. Here, on the con- 
trary, in tlie multiplication of the loaves and fishes by Jesus, neither 
the one nilc nor the other Is observed : the bread in the hand of 
Jesus is no longer, like the stalk on which the corn grew, in corn- 
munication willi the maternal earth, nor is the multiplication gi"adual, 
but sudden. 

]>ut herein, it is said, consists the miracle, which in relation to 
the la-st point especially, may be called the acceleration of a natural 
process. That which comes to pass in the space of three quarters 
of a year, from seed-time to liarACst, was here effected in the minutes 
which were required for the distribution of the food ; for natural dc- 
Tclopments arc capable of acceleration, and to how great an extent 
we cannot determine.* It would, indeed, have been an acceleration 
of a natural process, if in the hand of Jesus a grain of corn had bonie 
fi-uit a hundredlokl, and brouglit it to maturity, and if he had shaken 
the multiplied grain out of his har.ds as they were filled again and 
again, that the people might giiiid, knead, and bake it, or cat it raw 
from the husk in the wilderness where they were ;— or if he had 
taken a living fish, suddenly called forth the eggs from its body, and 
converted them into fuU-giown fish, wliich then the disciples or the 
people miglit have boiled or roasted, this, we should say, would have 
been an acceleration of a natural process. But it is not com that he 
takes into his hand, but bread ; and the fish also, as they are dis- 
tributed in pieces, must Iiave been prepared in some way, perhaps, 
as in Luke xxiv. 42, comp. John xxi. 9, broiled or salted. Here 
then, on both sides, the production of nature is no longer simple and 
living, but dead and moiliticd by art : 80 that to introduce a natural 
process of the above kind, Jesus must, in the first place, by his nii- 
raculons ]X)wcr have metamoi-phosed the bread into com again, the 
roasted fish into raw and living ones ; then instantaneously have ef- 
fected the described multiplication : and lastly, have restored tlio 
whole from tiie natural Jo the artificial state. Thus the miracle 
would be composed, 1st, of a revivification, which would exceed in 
tniraculousness all other instances in the gospels ; 2ndly, of an ex- 
tremely accelerated natural process ; and 3rdly, of an artificial pro- 
cess, effected invisibly, and likewise extremely accelerated, since all 
the tedious proceedings of tlie miller and baker on the one hand, and 
of the cook on the other, must have been accomplished in a moment 
by the word of Jesus. How then caji Olshausen deceive himself 
and the believing reader, by the agreeably sounding expression, ac- 
■ Tbu« OUbauMK, in loc. after Pri-nnln^r. Comp. IIam, { OT. 
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celerated natural process, when this nevertheless can designate onlj 
a tliird part of the fact of winch we are speaking ?• 

But how arc we to represent such a miracle to ourselves, and in 
what Btage of tiic event must it be placed ? In relation to the latter 
jxjiut, tliree opinions arc possible, concsjx>nding to the number of the 
groups that act in our narrative; for the multiplication may have 
taken place either in the hands of Jesus, or in ihosc of the disciples 
who dispensed the food, or in those of tlic pco})le who received it. 
The last idea apjiears, on tlic one liand, puerile even to extravagance, 
if \ve arc to hnagine Jesus and tlie ajiostles distributing, with great 
carefulness, that there might be enough for all, little crumbs which 
in the hands of tl»e recipients swelled into considerable pieces: on 
the other hand, it would have been scarcely a possible task, \o get a 
particle, however small, for every individual in a nmltitudc of five 
thousand men, out of five loaves, which according to Hebrew custom, 
and particularly as they were carried by a boy, cannot have been 
very large; and still less out of two lishes. <Jf tlie two other opin- 
ions I tliink, with Olshauscn, the one most suitable is that which 
supposes that the food was augmented under the creative Iiands of 
Jesus, and that he time after time dispensed new quantities to the 
disciples. Wc may then endcavoui" to represent the matter to our- 
selves in two way.s : first we may suppose that as fast as one loaf or 
fish was gone, a new one came out of the hands of Jesus, or secondly, 
that the single loaves and fishes grew, so that as one piece was 
broken off, its loss was repaired, until on a calculation tlic turn came 
lor the next loaf or fisli. The first conception ajipears to be o[>poscd 
to the text, which as it speaks of fiagmcuta tn ru>v -h-re aprt^v^ oj-' 
the Jive loavoi (John vi. 13.), can hanlJy be held to presuppose an 
inciTjase of thi.s number; thus there remains only the second, by the 
poetical description of which Lavatcr has done but a poor service to 
the orlhodo.\ vicw.f For (his nuraclc belongs to the class which 
can only ajipear in any dcgi'cc credible so long as they can be re- 
tained in t!ie obscurity of an iiidelinitc eonceptioti :J no sooner does 
the light shine on tlicm. so that tfxey can be examined in all their 
parts, than ihcy dissolve like the unsubstantiid creations of the mist. 
Loaves, svliich in the liands of the distributors expand like wetted 
sponges, — broiled fish, in which t!ie severed parts arc rejtlaced in- 
stantaneously, as in the living crab gradually, — plainly belong to 
quite another domain than that of reality. 

What gratitude then do we not owe to the rationalistic interpre- 
tation, if it be true that it can free us, in tiic easiest manner, from 
the burden of so uidieard-of a miracle ? If wc are to believe Dr. I'au- 
lus,§ the evangelists had no idea ihat they were nan-ating anytiiing 

* Till* luiDc^nt&Uu oli»cfvatit)ti of mine, accuriliiig to Olalmuiten, lius its »oiirce in 
■omethili!; woruo di.in iiitillocliiiil iiiodpacity, nmiitly, in my total dislitlief iu u living 
God; otticrMi«e «<>ureilly it wuuM uot liavo apficurrd so grout a diliiciitty to me lliat tlie 
Divine causality Khould have Mipfrsccicil human operatiuns (S. 47^, d»r :)tca Aulla|;e). 
\ Jesua Slcwias, '1. U. No. 14, I'l and 'M. J. Fur IIiik reason NeandcT (S. 377) pusavi 
orer the miracle witli a few entirely (rrOLTal n-markM. { Kxcj;. Handli. 'i, S. 'JUii IC 
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mlracxdous, and the ntiracle was first conveyed into their accounta 
by expositors. Wliat they nan'ate is, according to him, only thus 
much : tliat Jesus caused his small store of provisions to be dis- 
tributed, and that in consequence of this the entire multitude ob- 
tained enough to eat. Here, in any case, we want a middle term, 
which would distinctly inform us, how it was possible that, althougli 
Jesus had so little food to oft'er, the whole multitude obtained enough 
to cat. A very natural nuddlc term however is to be gathered, ac- 
cording to Paulus, out of the historical combination ol the circum- 
stances. As, on n conijKirison with John vi. 4, the multitude ap- 
pear to have consisted for the gi'calcr part of a caravan on its way 
to the feast, they cannot have been quite destitute of provisions, and 
probably a few indigent persons only had exhausted their stores. In 
order then (o induce the better provided to sharc their food with 
those who were in want, Jesus arranged that they should have a 
raeal, and liimsclf set the example of inipax'ting what he and his dis- 
ciples could spare from liieir own Utile store; this example was imi- 
tated, and lluis the distribution of bread by Jesus having led to a 
general distribution, tlic wiiolc multitude were satisfied. It is true 
that this natural middle term must be lirst mentally interjiolated 
into the text ; as, however, the supernatural middle term which ia 
generally received is just as little stated expressly, and both alike 
depend upon inference, the reader can hardly do otherwise than de- 
cide for the natural one. Sucli is the reasoning of Dr. Paulus : but 
the alleged identity in the relation of the two middle terms to the 
text does not in fact exist. For while the natural explanation re- 
quires us to suppose a new distributing subject, (the better provided 
among the multitude^) and a new distributed object, (their provis- 
ions,) together with the act of distributing these provisions : the 
supranatural cxphmation contents itself M'ith tlie subject actually 
present in the text, (Jesus and his disciples,) witli the single object 
there given, (their little store,) and the described distribution of tJiis; 
and only requires us to supply from our imagination the means by 
wiiich tliis store could be made sufficient to satisfy the hunger of the 
multitude, namely its miracidous augmentation under the hands of 
Jesus (or of his disciples). How can it be yet maintained that nei- 
tlicr of the two middle terms is any more suggested by the (ext than 
the other? That the miraculous multiplication of the loaves and fishes 
is not expressly mentioned, is explained by the consideration that 
the event itself is one of which no clear conception can be formed, 
and therefore it is best conveyed by the result alone. But how will 
the natural tljcologian account for nothing being said of the distri- 
bution, called forth by the example of Jesus, on the part of those 
among the multitude wiio had provisions? It is altogetlier arbiti^ary 
to insert that distribution between the sentences, Jlc gave t/um to 
the discijilts, and the d'uscijrtcs to the multitude (Matt. xiv. 19), 
and, they did all eat and were filled (v. 2U) ; while the words, «ai 
To^f 6x10 l)fiva^ i^piae 7:aai, aiid the tico fiithes divided he among 
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them all (Mark vi. 41,) plainly indicate that only the two fishes — 
and consequently only the five loaves — were the object of distrilm- 
tion for alL" But the natural explanation falls into csj)ccial einbar- 
raasmcnt when it comes to the baskets which, alter all were satis- 
lied, Jcsua caused to lie filled with the fragments that remained. 
Tiie fourth evangelist says : ovv-ffyayov ohv, koI lytjuaav dtJStKa kO" 
<ltlvov^ Kkaoftdruv tK rCtii -rrivTe dpzuiv rutv KpiOivit)v, a erreplauer'ae To7f 
QefipuKoatv, therefore they gathered them together, and Jillcil twelve 
baskets xoith the fragments of the Jive barley loaves, which re- 
mained over and above unto thetn that hud eaten (vL 13). This 
8ccni3 clearly enough to imply tliat out of those identical live loaves, 
after five thousand men had been satisfied by tiiem, tlicre still re- 
mained fr.ignicnfs enougli to till twelve baslvcts, — more, tliat is, tlian 
the amount of the original store. Here, therefore, the natural ex- 
positor is put to the most extravagant contrivances in order to evade 
the miracle. It is tnie, when the synoptists simply say that the 
remnants of tiic meal were collected, and twelve baskets tilled with 
them, it might be thought from the point of view of the natural ex- 
ph\nation, that Jesus out of regard to tlic gitl of God, caused the 
fragments which flie crowd liad left from tlicir own provisions to be 
collected by his disciples. But as, on the one liand, the tact that 
tlie people allowed thu remains of the repast to lie, and did not ap- 
propriate tlicm, sccma to indicate that they treated the nourishment 
presented to them as the property of anotlicr ; so, on the other hand, 
Jesus, when, without any pvcliniinar}', he directs his discijilcs to 
gather them up, appears to regard them as his ovra. property, ilence 
I'aulus understands the words ^pax- k. t. k of the synoptists, not of 
a collection first made after tiie meal, of that which remained when 
the people had been satisfied, but of the ovcrphis of the little store 
belonging to Jesus and the disciples, whicli the latter, after resen'- 
iiig what was necessary for Jesus and themselves, carried round as 
an introduction and inducement to the general repast. But how, 
when the words ttpayov koX IxoprdaOriaav Travrcq, they did all eat 
and were jiHed, are immediately followed by *at ^poi', and they 
took ttjy, can the hitler member of the verse refer to the time prior 
to tlic meal? JIust it not than have necessarily liceu »:iid at least 
ypav yap, fur they took iip.^ Farther, liovv, after it had just been 
said that the {woplc did cat and wore tilled, can t'c TTf.piaaevaav, thai 
which retnaincd, es[)ccially succeeded as it is in Luke by oyrotf, to 
them, mean anything else than wliat the people h.id left? Lastly, 
how is it possible tliat out of live loaves and two fishes, at^er Jesus 
and his disciples had reser\cd enougli for l!ipmsel\es, or even witli- 
out this, there could in a natural manner be twehe baskets Jilted 
for distribution among the people ? But still more strangely does tlic 
natural explanation deal with the nairativc of John. Jesus hero 
adds, as a reason for galiiering up the fragments, Iva /*7j ri d7r6Xr]rai, 
that nothing be lout; hence it appears impossible to divest the suc- 

* Olnhiiu*«iv, in loc 
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cceding statement that tliey filled twelve baskets with the remahia 
of tlie iive loaves, of its relation to the time after tiic meal ; anil in 
this case, it would be impossible to got clear of a miraculous fnolti- 
plication of the loaves. Paulus therefore, although the wortls <?«-'v>7 
yayov ovv kcX Eyifuaav diLdtKa Kcxpivovg k. t. k., ihercfort they gath 
ercd them together and JiUed ticelcc baskets, &c., form a strictly 
coherent whole, choosea rather to detach avvriyayov ovv, and, by a 
still more forced construction than that which he employed with the 
synoptical text, makes the nan^ative pass all at once, without the 
8liditest notice, into the pluperfect, and thus leap back to the time 
before the mcaL 

Here, then, the natural explanation once more fails to fulfil its 
task: the text retains its miracle, and if we liave reason to think 
this incredible, we must inquire whether the narrative of the text 
deserve credence. The agreement of ail the four evangelists is gen- 
erally adduced in proof of its dislinguislied credibility: but this 
agi"ccment is by no means so jKrt'cct. There arc minor differences, 
lirst between ilatthcw and Luke; then between these two and !Mark, 
who in this instance again embellishes: and lastly, between the sy- 
noptists collectively and John, in the following points ; according to 
the synoptists, the scene of the event is a desert place, according to 
John, a mountain; according to the fonncr, tlie scene opens with 
an address trom the disciples, according to John, with a question 
from Jesus (two particulars in whicli, as we have already remarked, 
the narrative of John approaches that of the second feeding in Mat- 
thew and Mark) ; lastly, the words wliich the three lirst evangelists 
j)ut into the mouth of the disciples indefinitely, the fourth in his in- 
dividualizing manner ascribes to Philip and Andrew, and the same 
evangelist also designates the bearer of the loaves and fishes as a 
boy {TTtuddpiov). 'ilicse divergencies however may be passed over 
as less easential, that we may give our attention only to one, which 
has a deeper hold. While, namely, accoixling to the synoptical ac- 
counts, Jesus had been long teaching the people and healing their 
pick, and was only led to I'eed them by the approach of evening, and 
the roniaik of the disciples that the jx'ople needed refreshment: in 
John, liie tirst tliought of Jesus, when he lifts up his eyes and sees 
tlie people gatlicrin^ round him, is that which he expresses in his 
question to iMiilip: n hence shall tee buy bread tlmt these may eatf 
or rather, as he asked thi.s merely to prove Philip, well knowing 
himself xchat he would do, he at once forms the resolution of feed- 
ing the multitude in a nn'raculous manner. But how could the de- 
sign of feeding the people arise in Jesus immediately on their ap- 
proach ? They did not come to him for this, but tor the sake of hl>i 
teaching and his curative power. He must thercfopc have conceived 
tlus design enturely of his own accord, with a view to establish Lis 
miraculous jKjwer by so signal a demonstration. But did he ever 
tlnis Work a miracle without any necessity, and even without any 
inducement, — quite arbitrarily, and merely for the sake of working 
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a miracle? I am unable to describe strongly enough how impossible 
it is that eating sliouKl here have been the first ihoiight of Jesus, how 
impossible that ho louhl «!iW3 obtrude his miraculous repapt on the 
people. Tluis in rohitioii to this point, the synoptical narrative, in 
wliich there i.s a wasoii tor the miracle, nmst liave tlie preference to that 
of John, who, hastening towanl.s tlie miracle, overlooks the reipiisitc 
motive for it, anil niakos Jesus create instead of awaiting the occa- 
sion for its performance. An eye witness could not narrate thus;* 
and if, iheicforc, the account of that gospel to which the gieatcst 
authority is now awarded, must be rejected as unliistorical ; so, with 
resjiect to the other nanativcs, the ditficulties of tlie fact itselt' arc 
sufficient to cast a doubt on their liistoncal credibility, especially if 
in addition to tliese negative grounds we can discover jwsitive rea- 
sons which render it probable that our narrative liad an unhj^lorieal 
origin. 

Such reasons aie actually found both within the evangelical his- 
tory itself, and beyond it in the Old Testament history, and the 
Jcwisli popular belief. lu relation to the former source, it is worthy 
of remark, that in the synoptical gospels as well as in John, there 
ai'c more or luss inmiediately ajjpcndcd to tlic feeding of the multi- 
tude by Jesus with literal bread, ligiirative discourses of Jesus on 
bread and leaven : namely, in the latter, the declarations concerning 
the bread of heaven, and tlie bread of life which Jesus gives (.Tolui 
vi. 27 ff.); in the former, those conceniing the false leaven of the 
Pharisees and Saildueecs, tiiat ii^, their fal.'^e doctrine and hypocnsyt 
(Matt. xvi. b ft".; Mark viii. 14 tV. ; eomp. Luke xii, 1.); and on both 
sides, the liguialivc discourse of Jesus is enoneously understood of 
literal bread. It would not then be a very straijied conjecture, that 
as in the passages quoted we tind the disciples and the people gener- 
ally, understanding literally what Jesus meant liguratively ; so the 
same mistake was made in the earliest Christian tradition. If, in 
figurative discourses, Jesus had sometimes represented himself as 
him who was able to give the true bread of life to tlic wandering 
and hungering people, perhaps also placing in opposition to this, the 

* Aijainst Ne«ntler'« altcmpt al reconciliation, ciHiijiarc De Wctte, escg. Hanilh, 1, 3, 
S. 77. t This indkolioti hne Iwcn rcitiitlv fulluvvt'd u\> Lij- VVcisse. He lliid* the key 
to the hJHtory uf tlic niiriii.utuLis iiiiiltipliciiciuii of \\\k i^uvi'n, in tli« (|ui-titiuii uJilrc&sed hy 
Jt!»ii)i to tbc ilm'ijjie!* wliL'n ilw.y iiii»un<U'r«tttiiil Iih iidniiiuiliun n^aiirnt Ihc loiivtn of the 
PTmrisMg »nd SaiiJuccc*. lie asks them whctlier llicy ilid tiol rcm«iiilier, how many 
l>aikel« thi'y bail l<een able to (ill fr»iu tlie live sml again from lliu Bi'ven loivr», anrl then 
lliidii, Hott u it Ihat t/t do not untkrttand ihat I tpnke it mil lo yun concrriiing brtad, &c., 
(MjttL xvi. U.). Now, says WeiBw, iho parallel which Je-iis here ingtitulfj belween 
his iliscoarfw on (In; leaven, »mi (he liismrj' of llie fecdini; of the multitude, »liows that the 
Intter iilt«o is only to l>c interpritcd parnbolically (S, 51 1 (f.). But the furm of the ques- 
lion -of Jesua : n-ofrovf »o^voi>r (o7n'/ji<iaf) iXairrr;, Aow many banireU yt took up, presup- 
poses a real event ; wc eun furin no ojnciptlon, ii> we liave already remarked in relntiun 
to the 'hisliiry of tlie temptation, of a parnUe in whieh .Tesu» anJ hi.i disciplea woiiW huvc 
plave<l ft priniipnl j»urt; niorciiver, the inferencB which Jesus would convey is, aectirdinj; 
to the text, not that liciause the pri-scnt narnilive was lijuiralivc, so also mur.t In- the in- 
terpretation "f the niilistijurnt ilisrourso, liut that after the earlier pnmf how superltiious 
was any sidicituile aluut phvMcal bread where Jegu» was at hand, it was abaitrd to on- 
4er*tjuid U» jiresent diicourae at relating to lucb. 
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leaven of the Pharisees: the legend, agieeably to its realistic lendejicy, 
may have converted this iiito the fact of a miraculous feeding of the 
liungry multitude in the Avildenicss by Jesus. The fourth evange- 
list makes the lUrfcourse on the bread of heaven arise out of the mir- 
acle of the Inavcs ; but the relation miLrht vcrv well have been the 
reverse^ and I lie history owe its origin to the discourse, es[)ecially as 
the question which introduces John's naiTativc, Whence shall ice buy 
bread that these in.a>/ eatf may be more easily conceived as being 
uttered by Jesus on tlie first sight of the people, if he alluded to 
feeding them with the word of God (conip. John iv. 32 ff.), to ap- 
peasing their spirituiJ huirger (Matt. v. 6), in order to exercise (tci- 
pd^wi'^ the higher understanding of his disciples, than if lie really 
thought of the satisfaction of their bodily hunger, and only wished 
to try whether his disciples would in this case confide in his mirac- 
ulous grower. The synoptical nan-ative is less suggestive of such a 
view; for the figurative discourse on the leaven could not by itself 
originate the history of the miracle. Thus the gospel of John stands 
alone with reference to the above mode of derivation, and it is more 
agreeable to the character of this gospel to conjecture that it has ap- 
plied the narrative of a miracle presented by tradition to the produc- 
tion of figurative discourses in the Alexandrian taste, than to sup- 
pose that it has preserved to us the original discourses out of which 
the legend spun that miraculous nanative. 

If then we can discover, beyond the limits of the New Testa- 
ment, very powerful causes for the origination of our narrative, we 
must renounce the attempt to construct it out of materials presented 
by the gos^x^ls themselves. And iiere the fourth evangelist, by put- 
ling into the mouth of the people a rctercnce to the manna, that 
iiroad of heaven which Moses gave to the fathers in the wilderness 
^v. 31), reminds us of one of the most celebrated passages in the 
early history of the Israelites (Kxod, xvi,), which was pcrlcctly 
adapted to engender the e.vpectation that its nntifyi>c •would occur 
in the messianic tinier; and wc in fact le^rn from rabbinical writ- 
incs, that anionj; those functions of the first Goel which were to be 
revived in the second, a chief place was given to the impartation of 
bread from heaven.* If the Mosaic manna presents itself Jia that 
which was most likely to be held a type of tlie bread miraculously 
augmented by Jesus ; the fish which Jesus also nmltiplied miracu- 
lously, may remind us that Jiloses gave the people, not only a sub- 
stitute fur bread in the maniia, but also animiU food in the quails 
{Exod. xvi. 8; .\ii. 13; Numb. xi. 4 ff.). On comparing these Mo- 
saic narratives with our evangelical ones, there ap{)cur8 n striking 
resemblance even in details. The locality in botli crises is the wil- 
derness; the inducement to the miracle here as there, is fear lest 
the people should suffer from want in the wilderness, or })erish from 
hunger; in the Old Testament history, this fear is exprt^sscd by the 
people in loud murmurs, in that of the New Testament, it resulta 

• Vld. f^. 6.1 1 14. 
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from the sliorfsiglitedncas of the disciples, and the hcncvolcnce of 
Jesus. The direction of the hitter to his disciples that they sliould 
give the people food, a direction which implies that he had already 
fomied the design of feeding them miraculously, may be parallelled 
with the command which Jehovah g:ive to Moses to feed the people 
with manna (Kxod. xvi. 4.), and witli quails (Exod. xvi. 12; Numb. 
xL 18 — 20.). But there is another point of similarity which speaks 
yet more directly to our present purpose. As, in the evangelical 
naiTative, the disciples think it an inipoa^iibility that ])rovision for so 
great a mass of j>cople should be procured in the wilderness, so, in 
the Old Testament history, Jloses replies doubt ingly to the promise 
of Jehovah to satisfy the people with flesh (Xumb. xi. 21 f.). To 
Mose.^, as to the disciples, the multitude apjwars too great for the 
possibility of providing sutBcient food for them ; as the latter ask, 
whence they should have .so much bread in the wilderness, so Moses 
asks ironically whether they should slay the flocks and the herds 
(which they had not). And as the disciples object, tiiat not even 
the most impoverishing expenditure on their part would thoroughly 
meet the demand, so Moses, clothing the idea in another form, had 
declared, that to satisfy the peo]>le as Jehovah promised, an impos- 
sibility must happen (the tish of the sea be gathered together for 
them) ; objections whirh Jehovah tlicre, as here Jcsusi, does not re- 
gard, but issues the command tliat the jicople should prejiare for the 
reception of the nuraeulous food. 

i3ut tliough these two cases of a niiracnlous supply of nourish- 
ment are thus analogous, there i.s this essential distinction, that in 
the Old Testament, in relation both to the manna and the quails, it 
is a miraculous procm-ing of food not previously existing which is 
spoken of, wliile in the Now Testament it is a miracidous augmen- 
tation of provision already present, but inadequate ; so that the 
chasm between the Mosaic nan-ative and the evangelical one is too 
great for the latter to have been derived immediately from the 
tormcr. If we search for an intermediate step, a very natural one 
between Moses and the Messiah is aftbrdcd by the prophets. We 
read of P^hjah, that through him and for his sake, the little store of 
meal and oil which he found in the {Xjssession of the widow of 
Zarephath was miraculously replenished, or rather was made to 
suffice throughout the duration of .a famine (1 Kings xvii. 8 — 16). 
This species of miracle is developed still farther, and wltJi a greater 
resemblance to the evangelical narrative, in the history of Elisha 
(2 Kings iv. 42 ff.). As Jesus fed Jive thousand men in the wilder- 
ness with five loaves and two fishes, so tiiis prophet, during a 
famine, fed a hundred men with twenty loaves, (wliich like those 
distributed by Jesus in John, arc called barley loaves, together with 
some ground corn, (^^7?, fiXX: rrakdOa^j- a dispru]»orlion between 
the quantity of provi.^ions and the number of men, which his ser- 
vant, like the disciples in the other instance,iudicate3 in the question: 
IFAai / should I set this before a hundred ntcnf Elisha, like 
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Jesus, is not diverted from his purpose, but commands tlic servant 
to give what lie has to the people ; and as in the New Testament 
narrative great strcaa is laid on tlic collection of the remaining 
fragments, so in flic Old Testament it is siiecially noticed at the 
close of this story, tiiat notwithstanding so many had eaten of the 
store, there was still an overplus.* The only iin[X)rtant difl'crence 
here is, that on the side of the evangelical narrative, the number 
of the loaves is smaller, and that of the people greater; but who 
docs not know that in general the legend docs not easily imitate, 
without at tlic same time surpassing, and who docs not see that in 
this particular instance it was entirely suited to the position of the 
3[cssiah, that his miraculous power, compared with that of Elisha, 
shoidd be placed, as it regards tlie need of natural means, in the 
relation of live to twenty, but as it regards llie supernatural per- 
formance, in that of five thousand to one hundred '? Paulus indeed, 
in order to preclude the inference, that as the two narratives in the 
Old Testament arc to be underst'>xl mytliically, so also is the 
strikingly similar evangelical narrative, extends to the fom)er the 
attempt at a natural explanation which he has pursued with the lat- 
ter, making the widow's cruse of oil to be replenished by the aid of 
the scholars of the prophets, and the twenty loaves suffice for one 
hundred men by moans of a praiseworthy moderation :t a mmlc of 
explanation whicli is less practicable iicre than with the New Testa- 
ment narrative, in i>roiK>rtion as, by reason of the greater remoteness 
of these anecdotes, they present fewer critical, (and, by reason of 
their merely mediate relation to Christianity, fewer dogmatical,) 
motives for maintaining their historical veracity. 

Nothing more is wanting to complete the mythical derivation of 
this history of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, except the 
proof, that the later Jews also believed of particularly holy men, 
that by their means a small amount of provision was made sufficient, 
and of this proof ihe disinterested industry of Dr. Paulus as a col- 
lector, has put us in possession. lie adduces a rabbinical statement 
that in the time of a specially holy man, the small quantity of 
show-bread more than sufficed for the supply of the priests.J To 
be consequent, this commentator should try to explain this story 
also naturally, — by the moderation of the priests, for instance: but 
it is not in the canon, hence he can unhesitatingly regard it as A 
fable, and he only so far admits its striking similarity to the evan- 
gelical narrative as to observe, th«t in consequence of the Jowish 
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belief in such augmentations of food, alleged by that rabbinical 
RtatcmeJit, the New Testament narrati\c may in early times have 
been anderstood by judaixln^ Christians in the same (miraouloiis) 
sense. JJut our examination lias shown that the cvangclicaJ 
iiaiTativc was J«56ij^iedly composed so as to omvey this sense, 
and if this sense wan an clement of tlie popular Jewish legend, 
then Is the evangelical narrative without donbt a product of 
that legend. 



103. JESUS TUKN8 WATEK INTO WINE. 



I 



Next to the history of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, 
may be ranged the narrative in the fourth gospel (ii. 1 ff.), of Jesus 
at a wedding in Cana of (.lalilee turning water into wine. According 
to Olslmusen, both miracles tall under the same category, since in 
both a substratum is present, the substance of which is modified." 
But he overlooks the logical distinction, that in the miracle of the 
loaves and tislies, the modification is one of quantity merely, an 
augmentation of what was already existing, without any change of 
its quality (bread becomes more bread, but remains bivnd) ; whereas 
at the wediling in Cana tlie subsfnitum is moditicd in quality — out 
of a certain substance there i.s made not merely more of the same 
kind, but something else (out of water, wine) ; in other words, a real 
transubstantiulion takes place. It is true there arc changes in 
quality which are natural results, and the instantaneous effectuation 
of whicli by Jesus woidd be even more easy to conceive, than an 
equally rapid augmentation of quantity; for example, if he had 
suddenly changed nmst into wine, or wine into vinegar, this would 
only have been to conduct in an acc<iieratcd manner tlio same vege- 
table substratum, the vinous jirice, tlu'ough various conditions natu- 
ral to it. Tlie miracle would be already heightened if Jesus had 
imparted to the juice of another fruit, the apple for instance, the 
quality of that of the grape, although even in tliis his ageiujy would 
havt; been within tlic limits of the same kingdom of nature. But 
here, where water is tuiiied into wine, there is a transition trom one 
kingdom of nature to another, from the elementary to the vegetable; 
a miracle which as far exceeds that of the multiplication of the 
loaves, as if Jesus had heaikcneJ to the counsel of the tempter, and 
turned stones into bi-ead.t 

To tliis miracle as to the former, Oisliausen, after i:\.ugustine,§ 
applies his definition of um accelerated natund process, by which we 
arc to understand that we have here simply the occurrence, in an ao- 

» Coinp. I>e Wfltc, excff. Handbnili, t, I, S. i:33 t. t BiLL &niiii. 2, S. 7t. 
\ Neandcr \» ot iipiiiiun that an uialogy niAv bo found for tbU miracle yet more easily 
tbau for that of tlio lonvfj — in the mineral springs, the water pf which u rcmlcreil so po-i 
U'XA hj Jiaturnl agrncieA, that it produces cll'i'cUi h likh fur excet^d tlio«e of ordinary water, [ 
and iu part rc-.^eiitlilc llioM of wine ! (S. 3U9.) i) lu Joiinn. tract. S : Ipu rimtm feat 
in nupdis, ijui umni imno ItocJacU in vitibui. 
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celernted manner, of that which is presented yearly in tlic vine in a 
slow process of development. This mode of viewing tlic matter 
would have some foundation, if the substratum on which Jesus oper- 
ated had been the same out of which wine is wont to be natundly 
produced ; if he had taken a vine in his hand, and suddenly caused 
it to bloom, and to bear ri|>e grapes, this might have been called an 
accelerated natural process. Kvcn then indeed we sliould still have 
no wine, and if Jesns were to produce this also tiom the vine which 
he took into his hand, lie must add an oj)eration which would be an 
invisible substitute for the wine-press, that is, an accelerated arfiKcial 
process ; so that on this supposition the category of the accelerated 
natural process would abeady be insufficient. In fact, however, we 
have no vine as a substratum for this production of wine, but water, 
and in this case we could oidy 8]>cak with projiriety of an accelerated 
natural process, if by any means, however gradual, wine were ever 
produced out of water. Here it is urged, tliat certainly out of water, 
out of the moisture produced in the earth by rain and the like, the 
vine draws its sap, whieli in due order it applies to the production 
of the gTaj)e, and of the wine therein contained ; so that thus yearly, 
by means of a natural process, wine does actually come out of water.* 
But apart from tlic fact that wati-r is only one of the elementary ma- 
terials which arc requiR'd lor the fructilication of the ^nne, and that 
to this end, soil, air, and light, must concur ; it could not be said 
either of one, or of all these elemcntar)' materials together, that they 
j>ro<li;ce the grape or the wine, nor, consequently, tliat Jesus, when 
he produced wine out of water, did the same thing, only more quickly, 
which is rcjwated eveiy year as a gradual process : on the contrary, 
here again there is a confusion of essentially distinct logical cate- 
gories. For wc may place the relation of the ])roduct lo the pro- 
ducing agent, which is here treated of, under the category of j)Ower 
and manifestation, or of cause and effect : never can it be 8.iid that 
water is the jXfwer or the cause, whieli produces grapes and wine, 
for the piwcr which gives existence to them is strictly the vegetable 
individuality of the vine-plant, to which water, with tho rest of the 
elementary' agencies, is related oidy as the solicitation to the power, 
as tlie stimulus to the cause. That is, without the co-operation of 
water, air, &c., grajjcs certainly cannot be produced, any more than 
without the vine-plant ; but the distinction is, that in the vine the 
grajic, in itself or iji its germ, is already present, and water, au', &c., 
oidy assist in its development ; whereas in these elementary 8ul>- 
stances, the grape is ]ii"e.sent neither actu nor ptitentia; they can in 
no way produce the fruit out of tliemsclvcs, but only out of some- 
tliing else — the vine. To turn water info wine is not then to make 
a cause act more rapidly than it would act in a natural way, but it 
is to make tlie etiect appear without a cause, out of a mere accessory 



* Tliu* Au^astilMl, lit rap. approved \)y Oliiianson : ticHl mi'm, q^iod mUfrumi mimittri 
in kytlriat, in n'nNiM nmttrtwm ut open lAmini, ii< tl jiunl iiif(«« /unduHt, im nuiin con 
Mrfitiir tjtttdim open fktmini, 
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circumstance ; or, to refer more particularly to organic nature, it is 
to call forth the organic product witliout the producing organism, out 
of the simple inorganic materials, or rather out of one of these ma- 
terials only. This is about tlie same thing as to make brend oat of 
earth without the intervention of the corn plant, flesh out of bread 
without a j)rcvious assimilation of it by an nnininl bo<.ly, or in the 
same immediate manner, blowl out of wine. If the supranaturalist 
is not here contented with appealing to the inconipreliCTisiblcness of 
an omnipotent word of Jcaus, but also endeavours, with Olshauscn, 
to bring the process wiiich must have been contained in the miracle 
in question nearer to his conception, by regarding it in the light of 
a natural process; he must not, hi order to render the matter more 
probable, suppress a part of the necessary stages in that piocess, but 
exhibit tliem all. Tliey woiUd then present the followifig scriea: 
1st, to the water, as one only of the elementary agents, Jesus must 
have added tlie power of tlic other elements above named, 2ndly, 
(and this is the chief point.) ho must have procured, in an equally 
invisible manner, ihc organic individuality of the vine ; 3rdly, he 
must have accelerated, to the degree of instaiitaneousnes.s, the nat- 
ural process resulting from the reciprociil action of these objects 
upon one another, the blooming and fructitication of the vine, to- 
gether with the rijicning of the grape; 4thly, he must have caused 
the artificial jirocess of pressing, and so Ibrth, to occur invisibly and 
suddenly; and lastly, he nnist again have accelerated the further 
natiual process of fcrmcjitation, so as to render it momentary. Thus, 
here again, the designation of tlie miracle as an accelerated natural 
process, would apply to two stages only out of live, the other three 
being such as cannot possibly be brought under this point of \4ew, 
though the two fij-st, especially the second, arc of gi"eatcr importance 
even than belonged to the stages which were neglected in the appli- 
cation of this view to the histoiy of the miraculous feeding : so that 
the deliuition of an accelerated natural }iroccs.'^ is as inadequate here 
as there.* As, however, this is the only, or the extreme category, 
under which we can bring such operations nearer to our conception 
and comprejicnslon : it fulloAvs that if this category be showii to be 
inapplicable, the event itself is inconceivable. 

Not only, however, has the njiracle before us been impeached in 
relation to possibility, but also in relation to utility and fitness. It 
baa been urged both in aiicjcntf and niudernj times, that it was un- 
worthy of Jeaua that he should not only remain in the society of 
drunkards, but even further their intemperance bv an exercise of his 
miraculous power. But this objection should be di.scarded as an ex- 
aggeration, since, as cxiDositors justly observe, fruni tlic words ({fier 
vxen have well drunk orav ficOvaOijtjt (v. 10), which l/ie rukr i>f the 



* F.vrn T.(k'k«, I, S, 40"i, thinks the annlo^jy with the iiImjtp natural process cteilclvnt 
■nd uninlvUigilih-, ami dofK not kituw lioiv to> cunsote himK-IC hrttiTthan hy the comidsra- 
tion, that a Mmilar iiK'urivi'nknce rxists in relation to the mirauk* of ibv loaves, 
f Chrj*o»t. honi. in Jumin. 21. \ Woolitoa, Disc. 4. 
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J^toH dpxiTpticktvo^ uses mth reference to tlic usual coxirse of things 
at such feasts, notliing can with certainty be deduced witli respect to 
the occasion in (jucslion. A\'e must liowcvcr still regard as valid an 
objection, wliich in not only pointed out by Paulus and the author 
of the Probabilia,* but admitted even by LUcke and Olsliausen to bo 
at the tirst glance a pressing ditficulty : namely, tliat by this miracle 
Jesus did not, as was usual with hinj, relieve any want, any real ni'.jd, 
but only fimiislied an additional incitement to pleasure; showed him- 
self not 80 much helpful as courteous ; rather, so to speak, performed 
ft miracle of luxury, than of true bencKccnce. If it be here said that 
it was a sufhcient object for the miracle to confirm the faith of the 
disciples,t which according to v. 11 was its actual effect ; it must be 
remembered that, as a general x-ulc, not only had the mu-aclcs of Je- 
sus, considered with regard to their form, i. c, as extraordinary re- 
sults, something desirable as their consequence, for instance, the 
faith of the spectators ; but also, considered with regard to their 
matter, i. e. as consisting of cures, multiplications of loaves, and the 
like, were directed to some really benoHcent end. Li the present 
miracle tliis cliaracteristic is wanting, and hence Paulus is not wrong 
wtien he points out the contradiction which would lie in the conduct 
of Jesus, if towards the tempter lie rejected everj' challenge to such 
miracles as, without being materially beneiiccnt, or called for by any 
pressing necessity, could only formally produce faith and astonish- 
ment, and yet in this mstance perlbmied a miracle of that very 
ijatui'e4 

Tiie supranaturalirtt vras therefore driven to maintain that it was 
not faith in general which Jesus here intended to produce, but a con- 
viction entirely special, and only to be wrought by this particular 
miracle. Proceeding on this supposition, nothing was more natural 
tlian to be reminded by the oppo.sition of water luul wine on whicli 
the miracle turns, of the opposition between him wiio baptized with 
water (Matt. iii. 11), who at the same time came neither catnig nor 
drinking (Luke i. 15; Matt. xi. 18.), and him who, as he baptized 
Avith the Holy GiiOBt and with fire, so he did not deny iiimself the 
ardent, animating fruit of tlie vine, and was hence reproached with 
being a icine-bifjl^cr olvortuTTjg (Matt. xi. 19); especially as tiie fourth 
gospel, jji which the narrative of the wedding at Cana in contained, 
manifests in a peculiar degree tlic tendency to lead over the con- 
templation IVom the Baptist to Jesus. On these grounds Hcrder,S 
and after him some others,|| liavc held the opinion, that Jesus by 
the above miraculous act intended to symbolize to his disciples, 
several of wiiom had been disciples of the Baptist, the relation of 
his spirit and olHcc to those of John, and by this proof of his supe- 
rior jtower, to put an end to the offence which tliey might take at 



• P. 42. t Ttioluck, in W- J Coimii. 4, S. lul f, { Von GolUs Sohn u. ». t 
naoh JdlinnnM EvaiiKfliuiii, 8. I'M (. || C. Ch. Flatl, Uber <lie Vrrwanillung des Wu- 
i«ra in Wi.in, in S.iHfcind's Ma^nizin, l(. StUck, S. 6U T. ; Olsluiuen, ut sup. S. 75 f . ; 
conip. KcAoder, L. J. Chr. S. tt7^ 
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the water the taste of wine, by pouring into it some Ilquour. Thus 
there is a double difficulty; on the one hand, that of imagining how 
the wine could be introduced into the vesaels already tilled with 
water; on the other, that of freeing Jesus from the suspicion of hav- 
ing wished to create tlie aj)j)e.irance of a miraculous transmutation 
of the water. It may have been the percejjtion of these ditlicultiea 
which induced the nuthor of the Natural History entirely to sever 
the connexion between tlic water which was jxmred in, and the Avine 
which subsequently appeared, by tlic supposition tliat Jesus had 
caused the \vater to \><i fetclied, because tliere was a deticieney of 
this also, and Jesus wished to recommend the beneficial practice of 
washing before and after meals, but that lie afterwards caused the 
wine to be bronglit out of an adjoining room where he liad placed 
it : — a conception of the matter which requires us citlicr to suppose 
tlie intoxication of all tlie guests, and especially of the narrator, as 
so considerable, that they mistook tlie wine brought out of the ad- 
joining room, for wine drawn out of the water vessels ; or else that 
the deceptive arrangements of Jp5us were contrived with very great 
art, which is inconsistent with the straightforwardness of character 
elsewhere ascribed to him. 

Tn tiiis dilemma between the supranntural and the natnral in- 
terjn-etations, of which, in this case again, tlie one is as iusutheicnt 
83 the other, we should be reduced, witli one of the most recent 
commentators on the fourtli gospel, to wait "until it pleased God, 
by further developments of judicious Christian reflection, to evolve 
a solution of (lie enigma to the general satisfaction;"* did we not 
discern an outlet in the fact, that tlic history in question is found in 
.loliit's gospel alone. Single in its kind as this miracle is, if it were 
also the first performed by Jesus, it nuist, even if all the twelve 
were not then with Jesus, have yet been known to them all; and 
even if among the rest of the evangelists there were no npostlo, still 
it must have passed into the general Christian tradition, and from 
thence into tlie synoptical memoirs: consequently, as John alone 
has it, the supjjosition that it arose in a region of tradition unknown 
to the synoptists, seems easier (han the alternative, that it so early 
disappeared out of that from which they drew ; the only question is, 
wlicther we arc in a condition to show how such a legend could 
arise without historical grounds. Kaiser points for this purpose to 
the extravagant spirit of the oriental legend, which has ever been 
so fertile ill metamorphoses: but this source is so wide and indefi- 
nite, that Kaiser iinds it necessary also to suppose a real jest on the 
part of Jesus, t and thus remains uneasily suspended between the 
mytliical and the natural explauations, a position which cannot be 
escaped from, until there can be produced points of mythical con- 
nexion and origin more detiriite and exact. Now in the present 
case we need hdt neither at the character of eastern legend in gen- 
eral, nor at metamorphoses in general, since transmutations of this 
* Lacko, S. 407. f BiUL TheoL 1, S. 200. 
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particular clement of water are to be found within the narrower 
circle of tlie ancient Hcljrcw liiatory. Besides some narratives of 
Moses procuring for the Israelites water out of the flinty rock in the 
wilderness (Exod. xvii. 1 ff. ; Numb. xx. 1 ff.) — a bestowal of water 
which, after Ixjing repeated in a modified manner in the history of 
Siimson, (Judges xv. 18 f.) was made a feature in tiic messianic 
expectations ;* — the tirst transmutation of water ascribed to iloscs, 
is the turning of all the water in Egypt into blood, which is enumer- 
ated among tlie so-called plagues (klxod, vii. 17 ff.) Together with 
tliis mutatio in deteriiui, tiierc is in the history of iloscs a inutatio 
in melius, also eflfected in water, for he made bitter water sweet, 
under the direction of Jeliovali (Exod. xiv. 23 ff.f) ; as at a later 
era, Ellsha also is said to have m&de unhealthy water goo<l and 
innoxious (2 Kings ii. 19 ff.|). As, according to the rabbinical 
passage quoted, the beslovonl of water, so also, according to this 
narrative in John, the transmntation of water appears to have been 
transfeiTed from Closes and the prophets to the SIcssiah, with such 
modifications, however, as lay in the nature of the cjise. If namely, 
on the one hand, a change of water for the worse, like that Mosaic 
transmutation into blood — if a miracle of tliis retributive kind might 
not seem well suited to the mild spirit of tiic ilessiah as recognised 
in Jesus : so on the other hand, such a change tor the better as, like 
the removal of bitterness or noxiousness, did not go beyond the 
species of water, and did not, like the change into blood, alter the 
substance of ihe water itself, might apjiear insuiHcient for the JleS' 
siah ; if tlicn the two conditions be united, a change of water for 
the better, Avhich should at the same time be a sjwcitic alteration of 
its substance, must almost of necessity be a change into wine. Now 
this is narrated by John, in n manner not indeed in accordance with 
reality, but which must be held all the more in accordance with the 
sj)irit of his gospel. For the harslmc^ss of Jesus tow-ards his mother 
is, historically considered, incredible ; but it is entirely in the spirit 
of tiic fourth gospel, to place in relief the exaltation of Jesus as the 
divine Logos by such demeanour towards suppliants (as in John iv. 
48.), and even towards his mother.§ Equally in the spirit of this 
g0;?|>cl is it also, to e.vlubit the tirm faith which Mary maintains 
notwithstanding the negative answer of Jesus, by making her give 
the direction to the servants above considered, as if she had a pre- 
conception even of the manner in which Jesus would jjerform his 
mil-ado, a preconception which is historically impossible.!] 

* In the passage* ciuil pag. i>S ] '^t out of Miilrasch Koh«Icth, it U said among oihrr 
thlligti ! (jO^ primiu—nscrmirrt j'rcil jiulium : <tV quotfue lioel p'tlrrmut atcmdrrr j'tritl 
ai/u.tM, ttr. f A natural e.i|ilaiialiou of tlii* miracle is gircn by Joscpliut in a m.tnni-r 
worlliy of ootice, Antiq. iii. I, 'J. { M'e may aim rcinind the reader of ll)« tranriniitii 
ti«n of water into oil, which EuaeliiMt (H. K. vi. 9.) narratei of a Chrirtiun liiiltop. 
J C'oinpar« tlic ProbaliUia, ut sup. ) Dc Wvtte thinks thu analogies nilduo-Mt from tliu 
Old Ti-stamfnt luo rvmolc; according to biin, the ni«taiuorph>Mii« <if wiiie iiilo wiilir l>y 
Unccliiis, iiiiUMd'J liv Wetttcln, would In nrar«r to the luhjcct. and not f.ir from thi* rr- 
giuu of (»rr«k thougbl, out of «liicl> thv guiprl of Juhn aro»o. The nuMt »nnl<"^ou» mylb- 
ical drrivatiuu of the narrative would be tu ri.'i'Ard thii supply' of wine OS the couutci- 
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§ 104. JESU8 CCHSra A BAIIREN FIO-THEE. 

The anecdote of the fig-tree which Jesus caused to witlier l>y 
his word, because when he wns hungry he found no frait on if, is 
peculiiir to the two iirst gospels (ilatt, xxi. 18 fl". ; Mark xi. 12 ff.), 
but is narrated by them with divergciicica which must affect our 
view of tlie fact. One of these divergencies of Mark from 3Iatthcw, 
appears so favourable to tlic natural explanation, that, chiefly in 
consideration of it, a tendency towards the natural view of the mir- 
acles of Jesus has been of late ascribed to this evangelist ; and for 
the sake of this one favourable divergency, he has been defended in 
relation to the other rather inconvenient one, whicli is found in the 
narrative bci'ore us. 

If we were restricted to the manner in which the first evangelist 
states the consenucnce of the curse of Jesus : and imtnediatdy the 
Jj.(f-irtc withered away ical t^jpdrOr} rrapaxp^fia ff avu'i^ it would be 
difficult here to cany out a natural explanation ; for even the forced 
interpretation of I'aulus, -which makes the word rrapaxpW''^ [itiime- 
dlately) only exclude farther liuman accession to the fact, and not 
a longer space of time, rests only on an unwarranted transference of 
Mark's ]iarticular3 into tlie iiarriifivc of Matthew. In ^Inrk, Jesus 
curses the tig-tree on the morning after his entrance into Jerusalem, 
and not till the following morning the disciples remark, in passing, 
timt flie tree is ■withered. Tlurough this interim, which Mark leaves 
open between the declaration of Jesus and the withering of the 
tree, tlie natural cxplamitiou of the whole narrative insinuates itself, 
taking its stand on tlic possibility, that in this interval the tree 
niigljt have withered from natural causes. Accordinglj', Jesus is 
sii])poscd to have remarked in the tree, besides the hick of fruit, 
a condition from which he prognosticated that it would soon wither 
away, and to have uttered this prediction in the words: No one 
will ever again gather fruit from thee. The heat of the day liaving 
realized t!jc [ircdictlon of Jesus with unexpected ra})idity, and the 
disciples renuu-king tins the next morning, they then Irrst eouncctcd 
this result with the words of Jesus on tlie previous morning, and 
began to regard them as a curse: an interpretation which, indeed, 
Jesus does ]iot contiiTn, but impresses on the disciples, that if they 
have only some self-reliance, tliey will be able, not only to predict 
such physiologically evident results, but also to know and effect 
tilings fkv more difficult.* J'ut even admitlintc Jlark's statement to 
be the con-ect one, the natural explanation still remains impossible 

part to the Kupply of liread, and both at corrriipandin^ to the \ataA nad wine in the lust 
nupper. But, he conlimies, the Tiijtbicol view is o|>pc<»c(], 1, In- the not vet ovBrtlirown 
■nthcntii'ily of the fourth gospel ; 2, hy the ffttt tliut th.3 nflf riitive bears loss of a k-gcn- 
<!ar_v tliiin a sulgective iniprtss, l>y iIk' olieciirliy thiit ri'ln upon it, ami it» want of one 
preslrlitif; idftt, togethfr wilh the aliuniiiiiin' of prui'dcal iilna* worthy of .[e5ii5 whiih it 
cmliutiii'S, By tlifse oliserviitiotis Uo Well* fujtins to inliiiiale his *jipruval of a n*tur&l 
explanation, built on the sflf-decoptionof John; an cxplanalioa wliiLh ia eni;uniljcred with 
the (lilficultics alovi! natici'd. 

* Paulai, exrg. Uandb. 3, k. 137 £ 
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For the words of Jesus in Slark (v. 14) : i^rfKeTC ix aov cl^ rhv alC/va 
fir^del^ /topTTtJv ifxiyoi, JTo man eat fruit of the^ larmfier for ever, 
if they liad been meant to imply a mere conjecture as to what would 
probably Imppcn, must necessarily have had a jKilcntial signirtcatton 
given to tlieni by tlie addition of dv; and in the expression of Mat- 
thew: fifjKtTC eK oov KOfiTTog yivrfTcu, JM no fruit grow on thee 
Aenceforward for ever, the command is not to Ije mistaken, al- 
though Paulus would only find in this also the expression of a 
possibility. Jloreover the circumstance that Jesua addresses the 
tree itself, as also the solemn eif rbv al<Lva,for ever, which he adds, 
sj)eaks against the idea of a mere prediction, and in favour of a 
curse ; Paulus jierceivcs tliia fully, and hence wilh unwan-antable 
violence he iiitcrprefs the words Atyet avr^ /le saith to it, as if they 
introduced a saying merely in reference to the tree, while he depre- 
ciates the expression «ir rhv aluiva, by the translation : in time to 
come. But even if wc grant that the evangelists, owing to their 
erroneous conception of (he incident, may luve somewhat altered 
the words of Jesus, and tluit he in reality otdy prognosticated the 
withering of the tree; still, when the prediction was fulfilled, Jesus 
did nevertheless ascribe the result to liis own supernatui-al influence, 
lor in speaking of what he has done in relation to the fig-tree, Im 
uses the verb noieh' (v. 21 J[att.) ; which cannot, except by a forced 
inteqiretation. be refened to a mere prediction. But more thaa 
this, he compares what he has done in relation to tlie fig-tree, with 
the removal of mouiituins ; and hence, as thU, according to every 
jiossible interjiretation, is an act of causation, so the other must be 
regarded as an influence on the tree. In any case, when Peter 
spoke of the fig-tree as having been ciu"scd by Jesus (v. 21 Mark), 
either the latter must have contradicted the construction thus put 
on his words, or his silence must have implied his acquiescence. If 
then Jesus in the issue ascribes the withering of the tree to his in- 
fluence, he cither by his address to it designed to produce an etiect, 
or he ambitiously misused the accidental result for the sake of 
deluding his disciples ; a dilemma, in which the words of Jeaus, 
as they are given by the evangelists, decidedly direct us to the 
former alternative. 

Thus we arc inexorably thrown back from the naturalistic at- 
1emj)t at an explanation, to the conception of tlie supranaturaliats, 
pre-eminently difficult as this is in the history before us. Wo pass 
over what might be said agaiust the physical possibility of such an 
influence as is there presupposed ; not, indeed, because, with Ilasc, 
we could comprehend it through the medium of natural magic,* but 
bccau8c another difficulty beforehand excludes (lie inquiry, and d<3ca 
not allow us to come Xo the consideration of the physical possibility. 
This decisive difficulty relates to the moral possibility of such an 
[act on the part of Jesus. The miracle he here pcrfbnns is of a 
punitive character. Another example of tlie kind is not found in 

• I,. J. j 128. 
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the canonical accounts of the life of Jesus ; tho apocryphal gospels 
alone, as has been above remarked, are full of sucli miracles. In 
one of the synoptical go»pel3 there is, on llie contrary, a passage 
often quoted already (Luke Lx. 55 f.), in which it is declared, as 
the profound conviction of Jesus, that the employment of miracu- 
lous power in order to execute punishment or to take vengeance, 
is contraiy to the spirit of his vocation ; and the same sentiment 
is attiibuted to Jesus by the evangelist, when he applies to him 
the words of Isaiah : He shall not break a bntised reed, &c. (Matt, 
xii. 20.). Agreeably to this principle, and to his prevalent modo 
■cf action, Jesus must rather have given new life to a withered tree, 
than have made a green one wither; and in order to comprehend 
his conduct on this occasion, we must be able to show reasons 
which he might jrossibly have had, for departing in this instance 
from the above principle, which has no mark of unauthenticity. 
The occasion on whicli he enunciated that priuuiple was when, on 
the refusal of a Samaritan village to exercise hospitalily towanls 
Jesus and his disciples, the sons of Zebedce asked him whether 
they should not rain down tire on the village, after the example of 
Klijith. Jesus replied by reminding them of the nature of the 
spirit to whicli they belonged, a spirit with which so destructive™ 
an act was incompatible. In our present case Jesus had not to 
deal wi<h men who iiad treated iiim with injustice, but with a tree 
which he happened not to tiud in the desired state. Now, there is 
here no special reason fur departing from the above rule; on tho 
contrary, the chief rcison which in the Hrst case might possibly 
have moved Jesus to determine on a judicial miracle, is not present 
in the second. The moral end of punishment, namely, to bring 
the punished person to a conviction and acknowledgment of his er- 
ror, can have no existence in relation to a tree; and even punisb 
raent in the light of retribution, is out of the question when wo 
arc treating of natural objects destitute of volition.* For one to 
be imtated against an inanimate object, which does not liappen to 
be found just iu the desired state, is with reason pronounced to be 
a proof of an uncultivated mind; to cany suuli indignation to the 
destmclion of the object is regarded as barbarous, and unworthy 
of a reasonable, being; and hence ^V^oulston is not wrong in niaui- 
taining, that in any other fierson than Jesus, such an act would bo fl 
severely blamed. t It is ti-ue tliat when a natmal object is intrin-^ 
sically and habitually <IffcctiA'e, it may very well hnppen, that it 
may be removed out of the way, in order to put a better in its 
place; a meastu-c, however, fbrwliich, in every case, only the owner 
lias the adecjuale motive and authority (comp. Luke xiii. 7.). But 
that this tree, because just at that time it presented no fruit, would _ 
not have borne any in succeeding years, was by no means scU-cvi-H 
dent: — nay, the contrary is implied in the nan-ative, since the form 

♦ Aui^ustin. ile rtTbU Doiiiiui in ev, fee. Joann. scmin 44 : QuU nrliorj'eceraf, /ruO' 
tUM nan iiffcrendut qiue culpi arUiru tHjaeuaditiuf f UUc. 4. 
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in which the curse of Jesus ia expressed, that fniit shall never 
more grow on the tree, presupposes, that without this curse tiio 
free might yet have l^eeu tVuitful. 

Thus the evil condition of the tree was not habitual but tem- 
porary; still fnrther, if \vc follow M.'uk, it was not even objective, 
or existing intrinsically in tlie tree, but purely subjective, tiiat is, a 
result of the nceidcntal relation of the tree to the momentary wish 
and want of Jesns. For acconling to an addition which forms the 
second feature j)Cculiar to Mark in tin's narrative, it Avaa not then 
the time of tigs (v. Hi): it was not therefore a defect, but, on the 
contrary, quite in due order, that this tree, as well as others, had no 
tigs on it, and Jesus (in whom it is alre^idy enough to excite sur- 
prise that he expected to tind tigs on the tree so out of season) 
might at least liavc reflected, when he found none, on the ground- 
lessness of his expectation, and have forborne so wholly unjust an 
act as the cursing of the tree. Even some of the fathers stumbled 
at this addition of Mark's, and felt that it rendered the conduct of 
Jesus enigmalienl ;• and to descend to later tinics, Woolston'a ridi- 
cule is not unfounded, when he says that if a Kentish countryman 
were to seek for fruit in his garden in spring, and were to cut down 
the trees which had none, he would be a common laujihinjj-stock. 
Kxposiiors have attempted to ti"ee themselves from the ditliculty 
which lliis arldition introduces, by a motley scries of conjectures 
and iiitc.pretations. On the one hantl, the wish that the perplexing 
words did not stand in the text, has been turned into the hypothesis 
that they mny probably be a subsequent glosa.t On the other hand, 
as, if an addition of tliis kind must stand there, the contrary state- 
ment, namely, that it w.ns then the time of tigs, were rather to be 
desired, in order to render intelligible the exjwctation of Jesus, and 
his displeasure when he found it deceived ; it has been attempted in 
various ways to remove the negative out of the proposition. One 
c.\i)cdieut is altogether violent, oii being read instead of oi>, a point 
inserted after rji-, and a second fjv supplied after avKuv, so that the 
translation runs thus: ubi eniin tuiih rersafiattir (Jesus), tenipus 
jfcuum crat;X another expedient, the transformation of the sen- 
tence into an interrogatory one, iionnc taini^ etc., is absurd.§ A 
tiiii-d exjiedient is to understand the won.U luuf^ ovkwv as implying 
the time of the lig-gathcring, and thus to take Mark's addition as a 
statement that the liga were not yet gathered, i, c. were still on the 
tix:cs,11 in support of which iiileqirutation, appeal is made to the 

* Orig. Coiiim. in Matlh. Torn. xvi. 21>. 'O Sk Viu>ipo{ iiiayp«iy'Of "li imtCl rdv rovav, 
a.rrtfifaii'ov n tJf rpOf rJ fi/yri'<j> ir,irvwi*iy«f, Kmi/ntr, iiu — <rfi jii^i r/v *ni^ mmuv. — Kiitm 

lirrv airg fiyMn tli :■■■ MitrL, 

in rftittiM)/ l/ii* evtnt, uJ,. , ..,. ... , .. , .., lU, whri* 

A< a6««rpr« tUnf ■/ wvm not ilu Mriitini j'*-*'' Ji^n. It miyhi tn: ari/f%l: if U totit itot the trtuon 
j'urjii/i, wlty thnnld Jam jfa nmU Lu,k J'nr Jntil on Ike Irtf, nwl hne rautU he, ujlh jiutict, 
say to it, Jm ttn «<»« fatjruit 'J ikrrj,it'nitrr f Tou|ju rincnilil in SuiiUia, I, p, XM) T, 
4 llNnnius «na oUicr», ap. KritcK'lK, in luc } Mt^i Ot«. i>i. g Dalimc, id Ucnke'« 
D. Uagaxiu, 2. U. -J. licit, N '.V>1'. Kulii«il, in Uatc, \i. I jO C 
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phrase Ktufib^ ruv (topn^wv (ilatt. xxL 34). But tbia expression 
strictly refers only to tlie antecedent of the harvest, the existence 
of the fruits in the HulJs or on the trees ; when it stands in an af- 
firmative proposition, it can only be understood as referring to the 
conmquent, namely, the possible gathering of the fniit, in so far as 
it also includes the antecedent, tiie existence of the fruits in the 
field : hence tan Kaiphi; Kap-u>v can only mean thus much : the (ripe) 
fruits stand in the tields, and arc therefore ready to be gathered. In 
like manner, when the above expression stands in a negative propo- 
sition, the antecedent, the existence of the fruits in the field, on the 
trees, &c., is primarily denied, tliat of the consequent only second- 
arily and by implication; thus ovk ton Koiphq avKuv, nicans : the^ 
figs arc not on the trees, and therefore not ready to be gathered, by V 
no means the reverse : tJiey are not yet gathered, and therefore are 
still on the trees. But this unexampled figure of speech, by wjiich, 
while according to the words, the antecedent is denied, according to 
the sense only the consequent is denied, and the antecedent affirmed, ^ 
is not all which the above explanation entails upon us; it also rc*( 
quires the admission of another figure which is sometimes called 
eynchisis, sometimes hyj>erbaton, r'or, as a statement tliat the figa ^ 
were then still on tlie trees, the adilition in question docs not showfl 
the reason why Jesus found none on that tree, but wliy he oxpected^ 
the contrary; it ought therefore, say the advocates of this explana- 
tion, to stand, not after /te found nothing but Leaver, but after /i6 
came, if haply he miykt find any thiny thereon; a transposition, 
however, which only proves that this whole explanation runs coun- 
ter to the text. Convinced, on the one hand, that the addition of h 
Hark denies the prevalence of circumstances t'avourable to llic ex- H 
istence of figs on that tree, but, on the other hand, still labouring 
to justify the expectation of Jesus, other expositors have sought to 
give to that negation, instead of the general sense, that it was not 
the right season of the year for tigs, a fact of which Jesus must un- 
avoidably have been aware, the particular sense, that special circum- 
stances only, not necessarily known to Jesus, hindered the fruitful- 
ness of the tree, ll would have been a hindrance altogctfier special, 
if the soil in which the tree was rooted had been an unfniittul one ; 
hence, according to some, tlie words Kotpuf oCkwi* actually signify <t 
mil favourable to fiys* Others with more regard to the vcrbalfl 
meaning of naipo^, adhere it ia tiiic to the intcr^>rctation of it as fu- 
voitrabU time, but instead of understanding the .statement of Slark 
universally, as referring fo a regular, annual season, in which figs 
were not to be obtained, they maintain it to mean tiiat tliat particu- 
lar year was from some incidental causes unfavourable to tigs.t But 
the immediate signification of Katpo^ is the right, in opposition to the 
wrong season, not a favourable season as opposed to an unfavourable 
one. Now, when any one, even in an unproductive }'car, seeks for 

^ Viil. Kuinfil, in toe f Paulus, cxeg. liaadb. 3. n. S. 17.j; 0Uluu5en, b. Cooun. 
1, S. 782. 
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fruits at the time in wliich tlicy arc wont to be ripe, it cunnot be 
said tliat it is the wrong season for fruit ; on the contrary, tlie idea 
of a bad year might be at once conveyed by the statement, that 
when the tlin^ for fruit came, ore ^kOtv b icatpb^ t<jv itaprrQv, there 
was none to bo found. In any ca^e, if tlie whole course of the year 
were unfavourable to figs, a fruit so abundant in Palestine, Jesus 
must almost as necessarily have known this, as that it was the 
wrong season ; so that the enigma remains, how Jesus could be so 
indignant tliat tlie tree was in a condition whicli, owing to circum- 
stances known to him, was inevitable. 

IJut let us only remember who it is, to wliom we owe that ad- 
dition. It is Mark, wlio, in his eftbrts after tlie explanatory and 
the picturesque, so frequently draws on his own imagination; and 
in doing this, as it has been long ago perceived, and as we also 
liave had sufBcient opportunities of observing on oui' way, he does 
not always go to work in the most considerate manner. Thus, 
here, he is arrested by the first striking particular that presents it- 
seltj namely, that the tree was without fruit, and hastens to furnish 
the explanation, that it was not the time for figs, not observing that 
while he accounts physically for the barrenness of the tree, he makes 
the conduct of Jesus morally inexplicable. Again, the above-men- 
tioned divergency from Matthew in relation to the time within whidl 
the tree withered, far from evincing more authentic information,* or 
a tendency to the natural explanation of the majvellous on the part 
of ilark, is only another product of the same dramatising eftbrt as 
that which gave birth to tlie above addition. The idea of a tree 
suddenly withering at a word, is difficult for the imagination per- 
fectly to fashion ; whereas it cannot be called a bad diaraatic con- 
trivance^ to lay the process of withering behind the scenes, and to 
make the result be first noticed by the subsequent passers by. For 
the rest, in the assertion that it was then, (a few days before Easter), 
no time for figs, Mark is so far right, as it regards the conditions of 
climate in Palestine, that at so early a time of the year the new figs 
of the season were not yet rijx;, for the early fig or boccore is not 
ripe until the middle or towards the end of June; while the proper 



fig, the kermiu», ri^K-ns only in the niontli of August. On the other 



■ r){ 
* tii 

^^^Uiand, theit: might about Easter still be met with here and there, 
^^^Hbangin^ on the tree, the third fruit of the fig-tree, the late kcrmus, 
^^^Kvhich liad remained from the previous autumn, and through the 
^^^vwinter ;t as we read in Josep^hus that a part of Palestine (the shores 
^^^Bof the Galilean sea, more fiiiitful, certainly, than the country around 
^^^H Jerusalem, where the history in question occurred,) jiroduces Jifji 
^^^^uninternij}tedl>/ dttring ten montha of the year, <tvkov dtxa firjolv 

^^^^ But even when wo have thus set aside this pcj-plexlng addition 

^" • At SirflVrl thinfcf. ul>cr Jen Vrnpt 8. IH tt Cvmi'Tg my reviews, in the Cha- 

rak(«rt9tikrii an<l Kriiikrn, &. ViL'. h VUL PauloJ, ut (uii. S. lUS f. ; Wliicr, U UcaU. 
d. A. Feigenl^uin. ; Uvll. JuJ. HI. x. ». 
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of l^Iark's, that the tree was not really defective, hut only appeared 
so to Jesus in consequence of an erroneous expectation: there still 
subsists, even according to !Matthew, the incongruity that Jesus ap- 
pears to have destroyed a natural object on account of a deficiency 
which might possibly be merely tem])oraiy. lie cannot have been 
prompted to this by economical considerations, since he was not the 
owner of the tree; still less can he have been actuated by moral 
views, in relation to an inanimate olycct of nature; hence the ex- 
})edient has been adopted of substituting the disciples as the projxjr 
object on which Jesus here intended to act, and of regarding the 
tree and what Jesus does to it, as a mere means to his ultimate de- 
sign. This is the symbolical interpretation, by which first the fa- 
thers of the church and of late the majority of orthodox theologians 
among the modems, have thought to free Jesus from the charge of 
I an unsuitable action. According to them, anger towards the tree 

which presented nothing to appease his hunger, was not the feeling 
of Jesus, in performing this action; hi.s object, not simply the ex- 

i termination of the unfruitful plant: on the contrary, he judicioixsly 

availed himself of the occasion of finding a barren tree, in order to 
impress a truth on his disciples more vividly and indelibly than 
by words. This truth may cither be conceived under a special 
form, namely, that the Jewish nation which jwrsisted in rendering 
no pleasing fruit to God and to the ilessiah, Avould be destroyed; 
or under the general fonn, that every one who was as destitute of 
good works as this tree was of fruit, had to look forward to a sim- 
|t ilar condemnation.* Other commentators however with reason 

maintain, that if Jesus had had such an end in view in the action, 
he nmst in some way have explained himself on the subject ; for if 
an elucidation was necessary when he delivered a parable, it was 
the more indispensable when he performed a symbolical action, in 
proportion as this, without such an indication of an object lying be- 
j j . yond itseltj was more likely to be mistaken for an object hi itself;t 

it is true that, here as well as elsewhere, it might be supposed, that 
Jesus probably enlarged on what he had done, for the instruction 
of liis disciples, but that the narrators, content with the miracle, 
have omitted the illustrative discourse. If however Jesus gave an 
interpretation of his act in the alleged symbolical sense, the evan- 
gelists have not merely been silent concerning this discourse, but 
have inserted a false one in its place ; for they represent Jesus, after 
his procedure with respect to the tree, not as being silent, but as 
I giving* in answer to an expression of astonishment on the part of 

i \ his disciples, an explanation which is not the above symbolical one, 

but a different, nay, an opjrosite one. For when Jesus Siiys to them 
that they need not wonder at the withering of the fig-tree, since with 
only a little faith they will be able to eftect yet greater things, he 

* UUmann, Qber die UnsQmllichkeit Jksu, in big Studien, 1, & 60 ; Sieffert, ut sup. 
& 115 IT.; OUhauscn, 1, S. 783 r.; Neander, L. J. Chr. S. 378. f I'aulus, ut sop. a 
170; Hase, L. J. { 128 ; also SieHurt, ut sup. 
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lays the cliicf stress on Iiis agency in the matter, not on the condi- 
tion and tiic fate of the tree as a symbol : therefore, if his design 
tunicd upon the hitter, he would have spoken to his disciples so as 
to contravene that desi^i; or rather, if he so spoke, that cannot 
have Lccn his design. For the same reason, falls also Sicffert's to- 
tally iinsiipjx»rted hypothesis, that Jesus, not indeed after, Imt be- 
fore that act, when on tiie way to the fig-tree, had l»eld a conversa- 
tion with his disciples on the actual condition and future lot of the 
Jewish nation, and that to this conversation the symbolical cursing 
of the tree was a mere key-stone, which explained itself: for all 
comprehension of the act in question which tiiat introduction might 
liave facilitated, must, especially in that age when there was so 
strong a bias towards the miraculoiis, have been again obliterated 
by the subsequent declaration of Je.<U3, which regarded only the 
miraculous side of the fact. Hence UUmann has judged rightly in 
preferring to the symbolical interjiretation, although lie considers it 
adniiasible, another which had previously been advanced :* namely, 
that Jesus by this miracle intended to give his followers a new 
proof of his perfect power, in order to strengthen their confidence in 
him under the approaching jX'rils. Or rather, as a special reference 
to coming trial is nowhere exhibited, and as the words of Jesus 
contain nothing which he had not already said at an earlier period 
(Matth. xvii. 20 ; Luke xvii. C), Fritzsche is more correct in ex- 
pressing the view of the evangelists quite generally, thus: Jesus 
used his displeasure at the un fruit fulness of the tree, as an occasion 
for pcrt'orming a miracle, the object of Avhich was merely the gen- 
eral one of all his miracles, namely, to attest his Slessialiship.f 
Hence Euthyniius sixjaka entirely in the spirit of the narrators, as 
described by Fritzsclic,| when he forbids all investigation into the 
sj)ecial end of the action, and exhorts the reader only to look at it in 
general as a niiracle.§ But it by no means follows from hence that 
we too should refrain from all reflection on the subject, and bclicv- 
ingly receive the miracle without further question; on the contrar}', 
wo cannot avoid obscr>'ing, that the particular miracle which we 
have now before us, does not admit of being explained iis a real act 
of Jesus, either ujwn the general ground of pertbrming miracles, or 
from any ]x;culiar object or motive whatever. Far from this, it is 
in every respect opposed both to his theory and his prevailing prac- 
tice, and on this account, even apart from the question of its pfiysi- 
cid possibility, must be pronounced more decidedly than any other, 
to be such ft miracle as Jesus cannot really have jicrlbnncd. 



* OeydenreU'li, in the Tlieal Xarhrichtcn. ISU, Mai, 8. 131 fT. f ConniLio Ma:t 
p. G37. { Comm. in M»rc. |i, 4S1 ; Mil>f—fff. dJ. in to KatfHnt. ifHod Jtmt tint niliimt 
iniutrrnltn Jtmin aritinm rrdiliditif ridrrrtur, miriiqiu art/ulii* um lunt, ut aiit/uoJ kujut 
rfi i'tmiiiiicm fu'utr i^ttta-irrrnl. jS'tmirum a/Hi/liJi, tviiHgrtutv rl omnfM jirimi trmjKrit 
(^firislMM^ tjiut crtini iittfrnn^rutn nmjUiviUttf, r/uiti tfuiintum*ptf JtjuM jhirtmtose frrits^ <li- 
Ccrrtur, ruiMniM/ litnttunm'iJv, mum ijuml Jrjiu in nUmii mii^trnU> rontitiuM Jitrril, AnhtilitfT 
tt arjTtilf y«ovirTM(»/. j M^ iuju^^ynv Ai/iri TrrifiuptjTtu rii fvrdv, iatuTiov bv uXXii 
fidvov lipa tA ^ai'itn, Hal dni'fui^ tOv ■Sav/AiirmpyOv. 
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It 13 incuml)out on ns, however, to adduce positive proof of tlie 
existence of eucU causes as, even without historical foundation, might 
give rise to a narrative of this kind. Now in our usual source, the 
Old Testament, we do, indeed, find many figurative discourses ami 
narratives about trees, and fig-trees in particular ; but none wliich 
has 80 specific an affinity to our narrative, that we could say the 
latter is an imitation of it. But we need not search long in tlie New 
Testament, Lct'ore we find, first in the moutli of the Baptist (Matt, 
iii. 10.), then in tliat of Jesus (vii. 19.), the ajwthegm of the tree, 
which, because it Ijears no good fruit, is cut down and cast into tiic 
fire; and farther on (Luke xiii. 6 ff.) this theme is dilated into the 
fictitious bistorj' of a man who for three years in vain seeks for fruit 
on a fig-lTce in his vineyard, and on this account determines to cut 
it down, but that the gardener intercedes for anotlier year's respite. 
It was aheady an idea of some Fathers of the church, that the curs- 
ing of the fig-tree was only the ]>nrable of flic bajren fig-tree carried 
out into ac<ion.* It is true that tliey held this opinion in the sense 
of the explanation before cited, namely, that Jesua himself, as he 
had jireviously exhibited the actual condition and tlie approaching 
catasiro[>he of the Jewish people in a figurative discourse, intended 
on the occasion in question to represent them by a symbolical action; 
which, as we have seen, is inconceivable. Nevertheless, we cannot 
help conjecturing, that we have before us one and tiie same themo 
under three different modifications: first, in the most concentrated 
form, as an apothegm ; then expanded into a parable ; and lastly 
realized as a history. But we do not suppose that what Jcsua twice 
described in words, he at length represented by an action; in our 
opinion, it was tradition which converted wliat it met with as an 
ajKithegra and a parable, into a real incident. That in the real his- 
tory the end of the tree is somewhat different from that tlireatened 
in the apothegm and parable, namely, withering instead of being cut 
down, need not amount to n dilhculty. For had the parable onco 
become a real history, with Jesus for its subject, and consequently 
its whole didactic and symbolical significance passed into tlie exter- 
nal act, then must this, if it were to have .iny weight and interest, 
take (lie form of a miracle, and the natural destruction of the tree 
by means of the axe, must be transformed into an immediate with- 
ering on the word of Jesus. It is true that there seems to Ire the 
very same objection to this conception of tlie nairative which allows 
its inmost kernel to be symbolicd, as to the one above considered ; 
namely, that it is contravened by t!ie words of Jesus which arc ap- 
pended to the naiTative, But on oiu- view of the gospel histories 
we are warranted to say, that witli the fransforniatlon of the parable 
into a liistory, its original sense also was lodt, and as the miracle 
began to be regarded as constituting the pith of the matter, that 
discourse on miraculous power and faith, was erroneously annexed 
to it Even the particular circumstance tliat led to the selection of 

* Auil>rouU3, Cumni. In Luc, in loc. Xeander adopts UiU opinion, ut «up. 
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the saying about the removal of the mountain for association with 
the narrative of the fig-tree, may be shownx with probability. The 
power of faitli, whicli is here i-epresenled by an ctfectual command 
to a mountain : lie tliou removed and be tfiou cast into Vie sea, is 
elsewhere (Luke xvii. 6.) symbolized by an equally eflectual com- 
mand to a species of fig-trce {avKdfuvo^^ : J^e thou plucked up by 
the rooty atul be thou planted in the sea. Hence the cursing of 
the fig-tree, so soon as its withering was conceived to be an effect 
of the miraculous power of Jesus, brought to mind tlie tree or the 
mountain wliich was to be transjrorted by the miraculous power of 
faith, and tliis saying became appended to that fiict. Thus, in this 
instance, praise is due to the third gospel for having preserved to us 
the parable of the barren (tvuFi, and the apothegm of tlie avKdjuvo^ to 
be transplanted by faitli, distinct and pure, each in its original form 
and significance ; while the two other synoptiats have transformed 
the jiarable into a history, and have misapplied the apothegm (in 
a somewhat altered form) to a false explanation of that pretended 
history-." 



CU^VJPTER X. 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JKSUS, AND DIS LAST JOURNEY 
TO JERUSALEM. 



5 105. THE TIUNSFIGURATION OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS A JUIUCUL0D8 
EXTERNAL EVENT. 

The history of the transtiguration of Jesus on the mountain 
could not be ranged with the nanatives of miracles which we have 
hitherto examined ; not only because it relates to a miracle which 
took place in Jesua instead of a miracle performed bt/ him; but also 
because it has the character of an epoch in the life of Jesus, which 
on the score of resemblance could only be associated with the bap- 
tism and resurrection. Hence Herder has correctly designated these 
three events as the three luminous points in the life of Jesus, which 
attest his heavenly mis8ion.t 

According to the impression produced by the first glance at the 

* Conrrpllotit of tb« imrratiTO in the main •ccordnnC with that h«r« giveo, majr \ju 
found in Do Wclt<>, exeg. Handb. I, 1, S. ITU f. ; I, 'J, S. 174 (., ami Woine, di« eving. 
Gr«t-h. I, S. 4>*U f, f V«m ErtOwr dvr Mrnsvhen nnch unMm ilrvi entea Evusrlieii, 
S.II4. 
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synoptical narrative (Matt. xvii. 1 ff. ; JIark ix. 2 ff. ; Luke is 
28 ff.) — for the history is not found in the fourth gospel — we liav 
here a real, external, and miraculous event. Jesus, six or eigiit days 
after the first announcement of his passion, ascends a mo'uitain with 
his three most conlidenti.il disciijlcs, who are there witnesses how 
all at once his countenance, and even his clothes, arc illuminated 
with supernatural splendour ; how two venerable forms from the 
realm of spirits, Mosca and Elias, ap{)car talking with him ; and 
lastly, how a heavenly voice, out of a bright cloud, declares Jesua to 
be the Son of God, to Avhom they are to give ear. 

These few jioints in the history give rise to a multitude of ques- 
tions, by the collection of which Gablcr luas done a meritorious ser- 
vice.* In relation to each of the three phases of the event — the 
light, the apparition of the dead, and the voice — both its possibility, 
and the adequacy of its object, may be the subject of question. 
Fir:?t, whence came the cxtraordiiiiuy light with which Jesus waa 
invested? Let it Ijc renK'niberod that a ineta7nor2>hasis of Jesua is 
spoken oi' {fieTafiop(puOT] f^niprtaOev avruivy. now this would apjH?ar to 
imply, not a mere illumination from without, but an in-adiation from 
within, a transient effulgence, so to si)Cfflk, of the beams of the divine 
glory through the veil of humanity. Thus Olshauson regards this 
event as m\ important crisis in the process of purification and glori- 
fication, througii which he supposes the corporeality of Jesus to have 
passed, during his whole tifo up to the time of his asccuaion.t But 
without here dlhting further on our previous arguments, that either 
Jesus wa8 no real man, or tlio puritication which he underwent dur- 
mz his life, must have consisted in sonicthinsr else than the illunii- 
nation and subtilization of Ida body; it is in no case to be conceived 
how his clothes, a.s well as his body, could participate in such a pro- 
cess of trans Hguration. If, on lliis account, it be rather preferred to 
suppose an illnniiiiatioii from without, this would not be a metamor- 
phosis, wliieh iiowever is tlic term used by the evangelists : so timt 
no consistent conception can be f\>rnied of this sccuCt unless indeed 
we choose, with Olshauscn, to include both modes, and think of Je- 
sus as both radiating, and inadiatcd. Hut even supposing this illu- 
mination possible, tiicre still remains tlie question, what purpose 
could it serve ? The answer which most immediately suggests itself 
is: to glorify Jesus ; but compared with the spiritual glory which 
Jesus created for himself by word and deed, this physical glorifica- 
tion, consisting in the investing of his body willi a brilliant light, 
must appear very insignificant, nay, almost childish. If it be said 
that, nevertlieless, such a mode of glorifying Jesus was necessary for ^ 
the niamtenancc of weak taith : we reply that in that case, it must 
have been effected in the jn-csencc of the multitude, or at least before 
the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before just the select 

* In a treatise on the liistorv of lh« Tranifignrstion, in his neuesten iheol. JournnJ, 
1. B. 5. SWck, S. 5!7 tr. Coinp.'Caiwr, hcbr. Mvthol, '-', S. '.'33 ft", f Bit.l. Coium. I, 
S. 534 f. 
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three who were spirit ualJy the strongest; still less would these few 
cyc-witncsscs have hecn prohibited trom coniinunicating the event 
precisely during the most critical period, namely, until alter the re- 
surrection. These two questions apply >vith enhanced force to the 
second feature in our history, the apparition of the two dead men. 
Can dopartctl souls l^ecome visible to the living ? and if, as it aj>- 
pcars, the two men of God presented themselves in their former ]x>- 
dies, only transfigured, whence had they these — according to biblical 
ideas — before the universal resurrection ? Certainly in relation to 
Elijah, who went up to heaven without laying aside his Ixxly, this 
difficulty ia not so great ; Moses, however, died, and his corpse was 
buried. ]?ut fui-tlier, to what end are we to suppose that these two 
illustrious dead appeared? The evangelical narrative, by represent- 
ing tlic forma as talking xcith Jesus, avXhiXovvTeq rd 'I., seems to 
place the olyect of their app.irauce in Jesus ; and if Luke be coi"- 
rect, it had reference more immediately to the ajiproaching sufferings 
and death of Jesus. But they could not have made the first an- 
nouncement of these events to liim, for, according to tlie unanimous 
testimony of the synoptists, he had himself predicted them a week 
before (Matt. xvi. 21 parall.). Hence it is conjectured, tliat Moses 
and Elias only inforraea Jesus more minutely, concerning tlie partic- 
ular circumstances and conditions of his cleath:* but, on the one 
hand, it is not accordant with the position which the gospels assign 
to Jesus in relation to the ancient prophets, that he sliould have 
needed insti-uclion from them ; and on the other hand, Jesus luid al- 
ready foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more s{)ecial 
revelations from the world of spirits could only have referred to the 
jMirticulars of his being delivered to the Gentiles, and the spitting 
in his face, of whicli he does not sjicak till a subsequent occasion 
(Matt. XX. lii; 3Iark x. 34.). If, however, it be .suggested, that the 
communication to be made to Jesus consisted not so much in infor- 
mation, as in the conferring of strength for his approaching suffer- 
ings : we submit tliat at this period there is not yet any trace of a 
state of mind in Jesus, which might seem to demand assistance of 
this kind ; while for his later sufferings this early strengthening did 
not suflicc, as is evident from the fact, that in Gethsemane a new 
impartation is necessary. Thus we are driven, though already in 
opposition to the text, to try whether we cannot give the appearance 
a relation to the disciples; but first, tliC object of strengthening faith 
is too general to be the motive of so 8|>ccial a disixuisation; secondly, 
Jesus, in the panibic of the rich man, must on this supposition have 
falady ex|Xtunded tlie principle of the divine gO'ernment in this re- 
S|)ect, for he there 8."iys that he who will not hear the writings of 
Moses and the prophets, — and how much more he who will not hear 
the presejit Christ? — would not be brought to believe, though one 
should return to him from the dead : whence it nmst be infcncd that 
8Uch an apparition, at least to that end, is not permitted by God. 
* ObbAu$en, ut tap. S. 537. 
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The more special object, of convincing tlie disciples that the doctrine 
and fate of Jesus were in accordance with iloses and the prophets, 
had been already partly attained ; and it ^va3 not completely attained 
until after the death and resun^ection of Jesus, and the out{X)uring 
of the Spirit : the transfiguration not having formed any eiK)ch in 
their eidightenincnt on this subject. — Lastly, the voice out of the 
bright cloud (without doubt the Shechina/i) is, like that at the baj>- 
tism, a divine voice: but what an anthropomorphic conception of 
the Divine Being must that be, wliich admits the possibility of real, 
audible speech on his part! Or if it be said, that a communication 
of God to the spiritual ear, is alone spoken of here,* the scene of the 
transfiguration is reduced to a vision, and we ai"e suddenly trnns- 
IKjrted to a totally dift'erciit point of view. 



§ 106. THE NATLRAL EXPLANATION OF TUE NAIiRATIVE IN 
VARIOUS FORMS. 

It has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the opinion 
w'uich regards the tninsfiguratlon of Jesus as not only a miracidous, 
Jbut also an external event, by confining the entire incident to tlie 
iternal experience of the parties concerned. In adopting this posi- 
tion t!ic mintculoua is not at once relinquished ; it is only transferred 
to the interna! workings of the human nnnJ, as being thus more 
simple and conceivable. Accordingly it is supjwsed-, that by divine 
influence the spiritual nature of the three apostles, and probably also 
of Jesus liimsclf, was exalted ia a state of ecstacy, in which they 
cither actually entered into intercoiu-se witli the higher world, or 
were able to shadow forth its forms to Jlicniselvcs in the most vivid 
manner; that is, ttic event is regarded as a vision.f But the chief 
support of this interpretation, namely, that JIatthew himself, by the 
expression opofia, vision (v. 9), describes the event as merely sub- 
jective and visionary, gives way so soon as it is rcnicmbered, that 
neither is there any thing in the signitication of the word t'pa^o 
which determines it to refer to what is merely mental, nor is it ex- 
clusively so aj>pliel even in the phraseology of the New Testament, 
for we also iind it, as in Acts vii. 31., used to denote something per- 
ceived extemally.J As regards the fact itself, it is improbable, and 
at least without scriptural precedent, that several persons, as, here, 
three or four, should ha^c had the same very complex vision ; § to 
which it may be added, that on this view of tiic subject also, tlic 
whole difficult cpicstioii recurs concerning the utility of such a n)i- 
raculous disfwnsation. 

To avoid the above difficulty, others, still confining the event 
to the internal experience of the parties, regard it as the product of 

* Okhiuscn, 1, S 539; wmp. S. ITS. -{■ Tliii* Terlull. ftiv. Miircion. iv. 22; 
Herder, ut «up. 1 lu f , wiili whom nlso Gratz agnvs. Comin. z. tiattii, 2, S. 1C3 f. 169. 
{ Comp. Fritiaclie, in Matth. p. 523; OlsliBusen, 1, S. 523. § OUhniisen, ut sup. 
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a natural activity of soul, and thus explain the whole as a dream-* 
During or after a prayer offered by Jesus, or Ly themselves, in 
which mention was made of Moses and Elias, and their advent as 
messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples, according to this 
interpretation, slept, and (the two names mentioned by Jesus yet 
sounding in their ears,) dreanu'd that ilose^ and Elias were present, 
and tliat Jesus convcr3fd with them : an illusion which eontinued 
during the tirst confused moments after their awaking. As the for^ 
mer explanation rests on tiie opa^a of Matthew, so it is alleged in 
support of this, that Luke describes the disciples as heavy with sleep, 
fie i3aprj(iii>ot vth-w, and only towards the end of the scene as fully 
awake, iiaypTiyopfjaavre^ (v. 32). The hold which the third evangelist 
hei-e presents to the natural explanation, has been made a reason 
for assigning to his narrative an important superiority over that of 
the two other evangelists ; recent critics pronouncing that by tliis 
and other particidars, which bring the event nearer to natural pos- 
sibility, the account in Luke e\'ince3 itself to be the original, wliilc 
that of Matthew, by its omission of tliosc particulars, is proved to 
be the traditionary one, since with the eagerness for the miraculous 
w[iich characterized that age, no one would fabricate particular 
calciJated to diminish the miracle, as is the case with the sleepiness 
of the disciple3.t This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged 
to adopt, if in reality the above features could only be understood 
in the spirit of the natural interpretation. But we have only to re- 
collect how in another scene, wherein the sufferings, which accord- 
ing to Luko were announced at the transfiguration, began to be 
acconiplidlicd, and wherein, according to the same evangelist, Jesua 
likewise held communication with a heavenly apparition, namely, in 
(jrcthscmanc, the disciples, in all the synoptical gospels, again appear 
asleep KoOeviovreg (Matt. xxvi. 40 parall.). If it be admitted, that 
the merely external, formal resemblance of the two scenes, might 
cause a narrator to convey the trait of tlie slumber into the history 
of the transfiguration, there is a yet stronger probability that the 
intern.nl import of the trait miglit appear to liim appropriate to tliis 
occasion also, for the sleeping of the disciples at tlie very moment 
when their master was going tlirough his most critical experience, 
cxliibits their inliuitc distance from him, their inability to attain his 
exalted level ; the prophet, the recipicJit of a revelation, is among 
ordinary men like a watcher among the sleeping: hence it followed 
of coui-se, that as in the deepest suffering, so here also in tlie high- 
est glorification of Jesus, the disciples sliould be represented as heavy 
with sleep. Thus this particular, so far from furnishing aid to the 
natural explanation, is rather uitended by a contrast to heighten the 
miracle which took place in Jesus. Wc are, therefore, no longer 



* R«a, cymljoU ad illuitraodam Err. de meUmor|>lioci J- Chr. narrationem ; Gabler, 
Ul Bup. S. 53^ rr.; Kuiuai, Coiiim. z. Matth. p, 4511 «.; KcanJor, L. J. Cbr. S. 474 C 
t Scliulx, ijbcrda* AU-niliimlil, S. 311*; iiclileicriiiackor, ab«r den Luiuu, S. HH t; comp. 
also Ku^te^, Iiiiiuanuel, S. 00 f. 
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•warranted in regarding the narrative in Luke ajs tlie original one, 
and in building an explanation of the event on his statement ; on 
the contrary, we consider that addition, in connexion with the one, 
already mentioned (v. 31), a sign that his account is a traditionary 
and embellished one,* and must rather adhere to that of the two 
other evangelists. 

Not only, however, docs the interpretation whicli sees in the 
transfiguration only a natural dream of the apostles, fail as to its 
main support, but it has besides a multitude of internal difficalties. 
It presupposes only the three disciples to have been di^eaming, leav- 
ing Jesus awake, and thus not included in the illusion. But the 
whole tenor of the evangelical narrative implies that Jesus as well 
as the disciples saw tlie appearance ; and what is still more decisive, 
had the whole been a mere dream of the disciples, he could not after- 
•wards have said to them : Tell the vision to no man, since by tliese 
words he must have confirmed in them the belief that they liad wit- 
nessed something special and miraculous. Supposing however that 
Jesus had no share in the dream, it still remains altogether unex- 
ampled, that three persons should in a natural manner have had the 
same dream at tlic same time. This the friends of tlie above inter- 
pretation have perceived, and hence have supi)osed tlxat the ardent 
Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, but 
that the narrators, by a synecdoche, attributed to all the disciples 
what in fact happened only to one. But from the circumstance that 
Peter licre, as well as elsewlicre, is tiie spokesman, it does not fol- 
low tliat he alone had the vision, and the contrary can by no figure 
of speech be removed from the clear words of the evangelists. But 
tlie explanation in question still more plainly betrays its inadequacy. 
Not only does it rc(piire, as ah-eady noticed, that the audible utter- 
ance of the name of Moses and Elias on the part of Jesus, should 
be blended with the dream of the disciples ; but it also calls in the 
aid of a storm, which by its flashes of lightning is supposed to have 
given rise in them to the idea of sujxjmatural splendour, by its peals 
of thunder, to that of conversation and heavenly voices, and to have 
held them in this delusion even tor some time after they awaked. 
But, according to fiukc, it was on the waking of the disciples (Ao- 
ypTjyoprjaavTeg 6e eidov k. t. X.) that they saw the two men standing 
by Jesus : this does not look like a mere illusion protracted from a 
dream into Avalking moments ; hence Kuinol introduces the fai-ther 
supposition, that, while the disciples slept, there came to Jesus two 
unknown men, whom they, in awaking, connected with their dream, 
and mistook for Moses and Elias. By giving this turn to the cir- 
cumstances, all those occiuTences which on the interpretation based 
on the supposition of a dream, should be regarded as mere mental 
conceptions, arc again made external realities : for the idea of super- 

* Bauer has discerned this, ut Bup. S. 237 ; Fritzscbe, p. 65C ; D<s Wetle, exeg. 
Qandb. 1,2, S. i>6 f. ; WeiMe, di« evani;. Ge^ch. 1, S. 53C; Mid Paultu also i>artl}-, exeg. 
Uaodb. 2, S. 447 t 
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nntoral brilliancy is supposed to have been produced by a flash of 
lightning, the idea of voices, by thunder, and lastly, the idea of two 

{lersona in company witli Jesus, by tlic actual ]>resence of two un- 
known individuals. All this tlie disciples could properly perceive 
only when they were awake ; and hence the supposition of a dream 
fulls to tlic gi-ound as superfluous. 

Therefoic, since this interjnetation, by still retaining a tluead 
of connexion between the alleged character of the event and a men- 
tal condition, lias the peculiar difficulty of making tlircc partake in 
the same dream, it is lK>ttcr entirely to break this thread, and restore 
all to the external world : so that we now luive a natural external 
occunenee before us, as in the first instance we had a supernatural 
one. Sometliing objective presented itself to the disciples ; thus it 
is explained how it could be perceived by several at once: they de- 
ceived themselves when awake as to what they saw; this was nat- 
ural, Ijccausc they were all bom witliin the same circle of ideas, 
were in the same tiamc of mind, and in the same situation. Accord- 
ing to this opinion, the essential fact in the scene on the mountain, 
is a secret interview which Jesus had preconcerted, and with a view 
to whicii lie took with him the three most confidential of liis dis- 
ciples. Who the two men were with whom Jesus held this interview, 
Paulus does not venture to determine ; Kuinol conjectures that they 
were secret adherents of the same kind as Nicodemus; according to 
Venturini, they were Esscncs, secret allies of Jesus. Before these 
were anivcd, Jesus prayed, and the disciples, not being invited to 
join, slept ; for the sleep noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, 
is gladly retained in this interpretation, since a delusion apjicars more 
probable in the case of persons just awaking. On hearing strange 
voices talking with Jesus, they awake, see Jesus, who probably stood 
on a higher point of the mountain than they, enveloped in unwonted 
brilHancy, {iroceeding from tlie tirst rays of morning, Avhich, perhaps 
reflected from a slieet of snow, fell on Jesus, but were mistaken by 
them in the surprise of tlie moment for a supematural ilium inatlon; 
tbey perceive the two men, whom, for some unknown reasons, the 
drowsy Peter, and after liim tlic rest, take for Moses and Elias ; their 
nstonisliment increases when they sec the two unknown individuals 
disappear in a bright morning cloud, which descends as tbcv are 
iu tlie act of departing, and licar one of them pronounce out of the 
cloud the words: olro^ Lotiv k. t. k., which lliey under these circum- 
stjuices unavoidably regard as a voice from heaven.* This explana- 
tion, which even Scldeiermacher is inclined to fuvour.t is supposctl, 
like the former, to iind a Bt)ecinl supjxirt hi Luke, because in this 
evangelist the assertion that tlie two men are Moses and Elias, is 
much less confidently expressed tliaii in JIattliew and Jllark, and 
more as a mere notion of the drowsy IVtcr. For w liilo the two first 
evangelists directly say: CxpOtfoav airoij- Mwor^j- KaX 'lUua^ {l/wi'e ajh 

* rauluf, «xcg. IlandU. 2, 480 ft; L J. I. B. S. 7 K; X«tarlicho QcMrbidtUi, S, 
S. !fi« K t Ut tup. 
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pearedunto themMmes and Eliae,) Luke more warily, as it sectna, 
speaks of ai^Jpf^ 6vo, oitive^ t/aav Mwof/f Kal 'llkiag {two men, who 
icare Jfmcs and Klias), tlic first tlcsignalion being held to contain 
the objective fact, the second its subjective intci-pretation. But this 
interpretation is obviously approved by the narrator, from his choice 
of the word oItive^ fjoav, instead of tdo^av drat; tliat he first sjjcaka 
of two men, and afterwards gives them their names, cannot have 
been to leave another iuterj»rctation oi)en to the reader, but only to 
imitate the mystcriousncss of tlie extraordinary scene, by the inde- 
tinitcneas of hia first expression. Wliilc this explanation has thus 
ns little support in the evangelical nairalivcs as those previously 
considered, it has at the same time no fewer difficulties in itseli'. 
The disciples must have been so far acquainted witli tlic apjiearance 
of the morning beams on the mountains of their native land, as to 
be able to distinguish them from a heavenly glory; how they came 
to have the idea that the two unknowni individuals were Moses and 
Elias, is not easy to explain on any of the fanner views, but least 
of all on this; — why Jesus, wlicn Peter, by his proposal about tl>c 
building of the three tabernacles, gave him to understand the delu- 
sion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible, and this 
difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to tlio supposition, that Jesus 
did not hear the address of Peter; — the whole conjecture about se- 
cret allies of Jesus has justly lost all repute; and lastly, the one of 
those allies wfio spoke the words to liie disciples out of the cloud, 
must have jvermitted himself to use an unworthy mystiticatiom 



S 107. THE iiisTony of the tkaxsfigukation considered as 

A MYTH US. 

TuL'S here, as in every former instance, after having mn tlirongh 
the circle of natural explanations, we are led back to the siipcniatu- 
ral ; in wliich however we are precluded from resting by difficulties 
equally decisi\c. Since then the text forbids a natural interpreta- 
tion, while it is imj^oseiblc to maintain as lii^toiical the supcniatural 
interpretation which it Siinctions, we nmst apply ourselves to a ci-i- 
tical examination of its statements. These are indeed said to be es- 
|X!cially trastwortliy in the narrative before us, the fact being nar- 
rated by three evangcliBts, who strikingly agi'ce even in the precise 
determination of the time, and being moreover attested by the apostle 
Peter (2 Pet. 1. 17.).» The agreement as to tlie time (the eight days 
rjfiipai OKTtl) of Luke meaning, according lo the usual reckoning, the 
same as the six days fifitpai fj" of the other evangelists,) is certainly 
striking; and besides this, all the three narrators concur in placing 
immediately after the transtiguration the cure of the demoniacal boy, 
whicli the disciples had tailed to eflcct. liut both these jwints of 
agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synoptical gos- 

* Fauluc, excg. IlanilO. S. 446; Gratx, 2, S. 165 C. 
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pels from a flxctl fund of evangelical tradition, in relation to wliicli, 
we need not be more surprised that it lias grouped together many 
Anecdotes in a particular manner without any objective reason, tlian 
that it lias often prcscr\'cd expressions in which it might have varied, 
tlirough all tlic three editions.* The attestation ot the history by 
the three synoptists is, however, very much weakened, at least on 
the ordinary' view of the relation which the four gospels bear to each 
other, by the silence of John ; since it docs not appear why this 
evangelist sliould not have included in his history an event whicli 
was so important, and which moreover accorded so well with his 
system, nay, exactly realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14): 
ne beheld his glory ^ the glory as of the only begotten of the ra- 
ther. The worn out reason, that he might suppose the event to be 
sufficiently known through his predecessors, is, over and above its 
general invalidity, particularly unavailable here, because no one of 
the synoptists whs in this instance an eye-witness, and consequently 
there must be many tilings in their narratives which one who, like 
John, had {Mirticipated in the scene, niiglit rectify and explain. Hence 
another reason has Ijccn sought for tliis and similar omissions in the 
foxirth gos|icl ; and such an one has been supposed to be fotind in 
the anti-gnostic, or, more strictly, the anti-docctic tendency wliich 
has been ascribed to the gospel, in common with the epistles, bear- 
ing the nanie of John. It is, accordingly, maintained that in the 
history of the transfiguration, the splendour which illuminated Je- 
sus, the transfonnalion of his appearance into something more than 
earthly, might give countenance to the opinion that liis human form 
was nothing but an unsubstantial veil, tluough which at times his 
tnie, superhuman nature shone forth ; that his converse with the 
spirits of ancient prophets might lead to the conjecture, that he was 
himself perhaps only a like spirit of some Old Testament saint re- 
visiting the earth; and tl»at, rather than give nourishment to such 
enoneous notions, wliich Ijcgan early to be formed among gnosticis- 
ing Christians, John chose to suppress this and similar historics.f 
But besides that it docs not correspond with the apostolic jj/aJN/itfM 
of speech (nafipfjoia) to sujiprcss important facts in the evangelical 
liistor}', on account of their possible abuse by individuals, John, if 
he were guided by the above consideration, must at least have pro- 
ceeded with some consistency, and have excluded from the circle of 
hia accounts all narratives which, in an espial degree with the one in 
question, were susceptible of a docctic misinterpretation. Now, here, 
every one must at once be reminded of the historj' of the walking 
of Jesus on the sea, whicli is at least equally calculated with the 
history of the transtiguration, to produce the idea that the body of 
.Jesus was a ujcre jiliantom, but which John nevertheless records. 
It is true that the relative imi>ortancc of events might introduce a 
distinction ; so that of two narratives with an equally strong docetic 



* Comp. De Wette, Eiiiteitung in daa N. T. { 70. 
tx*g», S.62S 
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aspect, John iniglit include the one on accoQnt of its stipcrior weight, 
while lie omitfea the less important. But no one will contend that 
the walking of Jesus on the sea surpasses, or even equals in impor- 
tance, the liistory of the transfiguration. John, if he were intent on 
avoiding what wore a docctic apjxjarance., must on every considera- 
tion have suppressed the first history before all others. As he has 
not done so, the above principle cannot have influenced him, and 
consequently can never be advanced as a reason for the designed 
omission of a history in the fourth gospel; rather it may be con- 
cluded, and particularly in relation to the event in question, that the 
jtuthor knew notlung, or at least notliing precise, of that history.* 
It is tmc that this conclusion can form an objection to the historical 
character of the nan-ative of the transfiguration, to those only who 
suppose the fourtJi go?pel to be the work of an ajxistle; so that from 
this silence we cannot argue against tJic truth of the narrative. On 
the other hand, the agreement of the synoptists proves nothing in 
its favour, since ivc have already been obliged lo pronounce umus- 
torical more than one naiTati\e in which three, nay, all four gospels 
iigrcc. Lastly, as regards the alleged testimony of Peter, from the 
more than doubtful gonuiiicncss of the second Epistle of Peter, the 
passage which certainly refers to our history of the transfiguration, 
is renounced as a proof of its historicrj] truth even by orthodox 
theologians.t 

On the oilier hand, beside;? the tlifficulties previously enumerated, 
lying in the niiraciduna contents of the narrative, we have still a 
farther ground for doubt in relation to tlic historical validity of the 
transfiguration : namely, the conversation which, according to the 
<wo first evangelists, the disciples held with Jesus immediately after. 
In descending from the mountain, the disciples ask Jesus : ri ovv ol 
y^a^areiq Xtyovaiv, oti 'HAiav 6eI kkdtlv vp£)Tov ; Why tfien say the 
i'crides that Kllas must first come (Jlatt. v. 10) ? This sounds just 
as if something had hapjx?ned, from which they necessarily inferred 
tha,t Elias would not appeal*; and not in the least as if they were 
coming directly from a scene in which he had actually apiwared ; for 
in the latter c;ise they would not have asked a qucstiun, as if unsatis- 
fied, but nmst rather have indicated their satisfaction by the remark, 
fiKOTOJf ovv ol ypafi^artlg keyovmv k. r. k, Tf'uly titcn do the scribes 
my, &C.X Hence expositors interpret the question of the disciples \ 
to refer, not to the absence of an appearance of Elias in general, but 
to the absence of a certain concomitant in the scene which they had 
just witnessed. The doctrine of the sci'ibcs namely, had taught them 
to anticipate that Elias on his second appearance would exert a re- 
forming influence on the life of the nation; whereas in the appear- 
ance wliich they had just beheld he had presently vanished again 



* Kcander, bewiuM lie tonsidera Ltie oltjcelive rt'alily of the triDxHguralion doa'jtful, 
(Ito fiods Clio •iletu-e ol' tlio fourtli cvungeli>t a dititi-ully in tlii» iiiaUinca (S. il'i [.), 
f Olahaiuen, S. H^H, Anm. | ^'id. Hnu, in tlic I'mpninttie quutcii in (r&Ller, neuesuis 
tijL-ot. Journal, 1, 3, S. 500 ; l>« W«tte, In loc. Mattb. 
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without farther activity.* Tliis explanation would he admissille if 
the words dTzoKaraartjati -dvra {u'iU rcsiofe all t/dngif stood in the 
question of the disciples; instead of this, however, it stands in both 
narratives (Matt. v. 11: JIark v. 12) only in the answer of Jesus: 
so that the disciples, according to thLs supposition, must, in the most 
contradictory manner, have been silent as to what they really missed, 
the restoration of alt t/tinffs, and only have mentioned that which 
after the foi-cgoing appearance they could not ha\e missed, namely, 
the coming of Elias. As, howe\er, the question of the disciples pre- 
supposes no previous apiioarance of Elias, but, on the contrarj', ex- 
presses the feeling tliat sucli an appearance was wanting, so the an- 
swer which Jesus gives them has the same purport. For when he 
replies : the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come before 
the Messiah; but this is no argument against my lilessiahship, since 
an Elias has already preceded me in the person of the liaplist, — when 
he thus seeks to guard his disciples against the doubt wliich might 
arise from the expectation of the scribes, by pointing out to them the 
figurative Elias who had preceded him, — it is impossible that an ap- 
pearance of the actual Etias can have prcAJously taken place ; other- 
wise Jesus must in the first place have rcli-iTcd to this appearance, 
and only in the second place to the Baptist.f Thus the immediate 
connexion of this conversation with that apjiearance cannot be his- 
torical, but is rather owing solely to this point of similarity ; — that 
in both mention is made of Elias.J But not evcji at an interval, and 
after the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation have 
been preceded by an appearance of Eliaa ; for however long after- 
wards, both Jesus and the three eye-witnesses among his disciples 
must have remembered it, and could never Iiave spoken as if such 
an appearance had not taken place. Still further, an api)carauce of 
the real Elias cannot have happened even ayter such a con\'ersation, 
in .accordance with tlie orthodox idea of Jesus. For he too ex[)licitly 
declares his ojiinion tliat the literal Elias was not to l>c expected, and 
tliat the Baptist was tiic proniiscd Elias : if therefore, nevertheless, 
an appearance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus 
must have becji mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who 
arc most concerned for the historical reality of the tnuisrtguration, 
are the least in a j>osition to admit. If then the appearance and the 
conversation directly exclude each other, the question is, which of 
the two passiigcs can better lie renounced ? Now the purport of the 
conversation is so confirmed by ^latt. xi. 14. conip. Luke i. 17., 
while the transfiguration is rendcrcd so improbable by all kinds of 
difficulties, that there cannot be much doubt as to the decision. Ac- 
cording to this, it appears here as in some former cases, that two nar- 
ratives proceeding from quite diflcrcnt presuppositions, and having 
arisen also in different times, have been owkwardly enough combined: 

* Fritcsciie, in Slattli. p. ,'i.V< ; 01iihAU»cn, 1, S. S4I. Slill ]«u Mti«r»(torj' exp«- 
dienu in Ualilcr, ui aup. aud Sfaliiiui, RvligioofcL ^^t Apostcl, 2, S. SOi!. \ 'I'liM «vea 
i'aaliu admiu, 2, S. H'i. f Sdilvicruucbvr, Ober dea Lukan, 8. I4'J. 
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the passage containing the conversation proceeding from the probably 
earlier opinion, that the prophecy concerning Elias had its fulfdment 
in John; wliercas the naiTativc of the transfiguration doubtless orig- 
inated at a Liter period, when it was not lield sutfieient that in the 
messianic time of Jesus Ehas sliould only have appeared fig;irativcly, 
in tlic person of the iJaptist, — when it was thouglit fitting that he 
should also liave shown hinisult" personally and literally, if in no moro 
than a transient appearance before a i'cw witnesses (a public and 
more influential one being well knowni not to have taken place).* 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise in 
a legendary manner, the first feature to be considered, on tlie exami- 
nation of which that of all ihc rest will most easily follow, is the sun- 
like splendour of the countenance of Jesus, and tlie briglit lustre of 
his clothes. To the oriental, and more particularly to the Hebrew 
imagination, the beautiful, the majestic, is the luniinoiis ; the poet of 
the Song of Songs compares his bck»\ cd to the hues of morning, to 
the moon, to the sun (vi. y.}; the lioly man supporte<l by the bless- 
ing of God, is compared to the sun going forth in his miglit (Judg. 
V. 31.); and above all the future lot of the riglitcoas is likcjicd to 
the aplendour of the sun and tlic stars (Dan. xii. 3.; Matt. xiii. 43.).t 
Hence, not only does God appear clothed in light, and angels with 
resplendent countenances and shining gamuMits (I's. 1, 2, 3 ; Dan. 
vii. 9 f. ; X. 5, 6; Lulcc xxiv. 4; liev. i. lU fi".), but also the pious 
of Hebrew anli«]uity, as Adam betbre the full, and among subsequent 
instances, more particularly iloscs and Joshu.i, ai-e represented as 
being distinguished by such a splendour ;$ and the later Jewish tra- 
dition ascribes celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted 
inomcuts.S But the most celebrated example of tliis kind is the lu- 
minous countenance of Jloaes, which is mentioned, Exod. xxxiv. 
2\) iY., and as in oilier points, so in this, a conclusion %vas drawn from 
him in relation to the Messiah, a mi nor i ad majus. Such a mode 
of arguing is indicated by the ajwstle Paul, 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff., though 
be opposes to iloscs, ilie miniUer of the letter, didnovo^ tov ypajifiaro^, 
not JcsuSj but, in accordance with the occasion of Ids epistle, the 
apostles and Christian Icacliers, ininisicis of the sjii/-it, AiaKoi'ov^ tov 
-TTvevfiarog, and the glory, rfoja, of the latter, which surpassed the 
glory of Moses, is au object of hoj)e, ^A-ttJ^, to be attained only in the 
future life. But especially in the l^Icssiah himself, it was expected 
that there would be a splendour which would conespond to that of 
Moses, nay, outshine it ; and a Jewish writing which takes no notice 
of our history of the transliguration. argues quite in the spirit of the 

* Tbia U an ■newer to Wvissc'i objection, S. &3U. t Coiup. Jalkut Simroni, p. 2, 
f. X. 3, (up, Wctslein, p. 435): Facim jutlirum fuluro temport rimilfi eninC nAi ft luntr, 
calo et ftcUit, /ulguri, ^r. t Bereschiih Uablia, xx, 29, (ap. Wclstcin): Vcic luei$ 
tTties Adami priini. I'ococke, «x Ntchinonidc (iljid.): Fulgida facta fuil /iiciea Metis 
intlar Molit, Jo»uat intlar lunae ; quod idem affirmaruiU de Adamo, § ]n I'irke Klicser, 
ii. there in, according to WoUtcin, the fullowing gtatement: inter docendvm radios tx 
/licit iptiHt, ul oliin t Motit facit, prodiiit, adeo u< non dt^oiceret quii, ulram dirt ctiei 
on nox. 
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Jews of the first Cliristian periixl, when it urges tliat Jesu3 cannot 
have been the Slcssiah, because his countenance had not the splen- 
dour of the countenance of Closes, to say nothing of a higher splen- 
dour,* Such olijcctions, doubtless heard by the early Cliristians from 
the Jews, and partly sug^sted by their own minds, could not Vmt 
generate in the early church a tendency to introduce into the life of 
Jesus an imitation of that trait in tlie life of SIoscs, nay, in one re- 
spect to surpass it, and instead of a shining countenance that might 
be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him a radiance, tiiough but tran- 
sitorj', which was diffused even over his garments. 

That tlic illumination of the countenance of Moses served as a 
type for tiie transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved by a series 
of particular feature.^. Moses obtained his splendour on Mount 
Sinai: of the trans liguration of Jesus also the scene is a mountain; 
Moses, on an earlier ascent of the mountain, which might easily be 
confounded with the later one, after Avhicli his countenance became 
luminous, had taken with him, besides the seventy elders, three 
conHdential friends, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the 
vision of Jehovah (Exod. xxiv. 1, 9 — 11); so Jesus takes with hira 
his tluce most confidential disciples, that, so far as their powers 
were adeipiatc, they might be witnesses of the sublime spectacle, 
and their immediate object was, according to Luke, v. 28, to jtrat/^ 
npoacv^aaOax. ; just as Jchovali calls Jloses with the three companions 
and the elders, to come on the mountain, that tlicy might worship 
at a distance. Aa aftenvards, when Jloses ascended Sinai with 
Joshua, the fflorr/ of the Jxtrd^ 6b^a, YLvpiov, covered the mountain 
as a cloud, vetitiXTi (v. 15 f. LXX.) ; as Jehovah called to iloses 
out of the cloud, until at Icngtli the latter entered into tlie cloud 
(v. 16 — 18): so we have in our narrative a brifjht cloud, re^'Aij 
^&iTi<, whicli overshadows Jeeus and the heavenly forms, a voice 
out of the cloud, ^wJi'^ t« T^f I'c^tATf , and in Luke an entcnn{f, 
elae>MU\ of the tiircc into the cloud. The first part of the address 
pronounced by the voice out of the cloud, consists of the messianic 
declaration, conifjosed out of Ps. ii. 7., and la. xlii. 1., which had 
already sounded fiom heaven at the baptism of Jesua ; the second 
part is taken from the words with which Moses, in the passage of 
Deuteronomy quoted earlier (xviii. 15.), according to the usual in- 
terpretation, anounccs to the peoj)le the future Messiah, and admon- 
ishes them to obedience towards Ijini.t 

* Niizachon retos, p. 40, kd Exod. xxxir. 33 (ap. Wetcteia): Eef« Sfotrs mayUttr 
notter filicit mtmoriat, qui htmio inenit eral, gvia Detu de facit ad fuciem cm» ro taruiiu 
ttt, ruUum tiim luctntrm rttuHl, ut Judati vrrrrtntur acctdert : qunnlo igitur mngit dr ipta 
dieinitatt hue Inurt ujmrtfi, atque J>*H f.tvuvx ob uno orbit cardine ad aiterurn jMlgorrm 
Jiffundere amrtnUtial t At non prardUut fuil vVu tplrnAurt, trd niiquit morialibut f»it 
nmUlimiU. QunprDplft fniutnl^ turn <4H in eiim crrdeuJum, 

f Froro thin panllr) wlili the iKpnt uf the inountiin hy \\o&» nu]r perliap* L« d^ 
rived the interval — ihe iipipnt I; — l«y which the two fimt eratip>litt« leparata Ibe preMBt 
rvcnt from Ibe diicounet detailed in the foregoing chapter. For ibe hiftory of llio ad- 
Tenturct of Moms on iha niountaio bo;;ins with a like xtatomctit of liin«, it tniioK said Itiat 
after the ckwd had MTi-md the mountain fix duyt, Uoart wti called to Jehovah, (v. 10), 
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By the translignration on the mount Jesus was broaght into 
contact with liis type Closes, and as it had entered into the antici- 
pation of the Jew.-n tliat tlie niessiaJiic time, according to la. lii. C ff., 
would have not merely one, but several forcrunticrs,* and that 
among othcra the ancient lawgiver especially would appear in the 
time of the Messiah :t so no moment was more ap])ropriatc for Uis 
appearance, than tiiat in which the 3Iossiah was being glorified on 
a mountain, as he had himaelf once been. With him was then 
naturally associated tiie jnophet, who, on the strength of 3Ial. iii. 
23., was the most decidedly exj>ected to be a messianic foremnncr, 
and, indeed, according to the rabbins, to appear contcmjxiraneously 
with Moses. If these two men appeared to the Messiah, it followed 
as a matter of course that they conversed with him : and if it were 
asked what was the tenor of their convcrsalion, nothing would sug- 
gest itself so soi>n as the .^iiproaching sufferings and death of Jesus, 
which had been nimounced in the foregoing p."issage, and which 
besides, as constituting emj)halically the messianic mystery of the 
New Testament, were best adapted lor the subject of such a conver- 
sation with beings of another world : whence one cannot but wonder 
}iow Ol.'^hausen can maintain that the mythus would never have 
fallen upon tliia tljcme of conversation. According to this, we have 
here a my thus, J the tendency of whicli is twofold: tirst, to exhibit 
in the life of Josus an enhanced repetition of the glorification of 
Moses; and secondly, to bring Jesus as the ilcssiali into contact 
with his two forerunners, — by this ap[)oarancc of the lawgiver and 
the prophet, of the founder and the rcfonner of llic theocracy, to 
ic})rcseiit Jesus as the perfectcr of the kingdom of God, and the 
fulfilment of the law and the prophets; and besides this, to show a 
contirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly voice.S 



m 



Aldiuugh Uie puint of itepartnre was a totally iliiTertnt one, Ihii stalemeat of time 
uii(;ht be retained for llie opt'iiing of the sc«nc of troDKfiguration in ibe history of 
Jvsua. 

* Vide ncrtholdt, CliriMoI^giu .lu.licoruru, J l,"i, .S. CO (f. 

f Debarim Habba, iii. (W«lst«in): Dtjcil Dnui S. B. Mori; ptr vitam /««»», i}urm- 
aduuidum vititm tunm jMiiiitli pro IsratlitU in hoc mamia, ila tempore Jul uro,^(iit Jo Klutm 
jirophetam ad ipiot millam, voi duo todtm tempore vnUtiM, Comp, Tancliucna f. xlii. 1, ap. 
SfhOttgcn, 1, S. H3 

t Tlii* narrutive in pronounced to he a mythun liy Do \VpttP, Krilik der mos. Gcach. 
S. 250; conip. cxcg. HbikIIi. I, 1, S. U6 f. ; UtrthoUt, ChrlMologia Jud. i 15, not 17; 
Credoer, Einleituiig in dm N. T. I, S. 24! ; SL-hulit, ul«rdtt« Abendinalil, S. 319, at U'att 
admits that tbrre is more or less of Ihu iii,vltiio:il in the various c^'angclical nccouiiU of th« 
transtiguralinn, and Fritxsche, in Mstlb. p. 44S f. and 't5(>, adducc« Iho mythical Ticw of 
this event not wllliuut signs of appro^niL Couiparp also KalnOl, in Muttb. p. iu\>, and 
Gratz, 2, S. Kil (f. 

{ I'Uto al*o in tlic .^Jyniposion, fp. 223, B. (T. St*ph.,) glorifies his Socrates liy ar- 
ranginf; in a naliirul )iianiit'r, and in a comic spirit, a Bimilnr group to (hat which the 
•ranKclist!! here prc^'^nt in a supc-matural manner, and in a tragic spirit. After a bao- 
ihnnalian entertainnitnt, Socrutes ontwatchcs his friends, who lie sleeping arounJ biin : 
m here tlip disciples aniund tluir master ; with Socrates there arc awake two noldo forms 
aloae, the tragic nml the comic poet, the two elements of the eorly Grecian life, wiiich 
Socrates uniU'd In hini3<ir: as, with Jesus, the Uwgiver and prophet, the two pilLirs of 
the Old IVKUnment ecunoniy, whith in it higher manner were combined in Jesus ; lastly, 
as In Plato both Agathun nnd ArintDpiianr-s at length sleep, and Socrates remains 
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Before wc part witli our subject, this example may serve to show 
with peculiar clearness, how the natural system of intci-jn-ctation, 
while it seeks to preserve the historical certainty of the narratives, 
loses their ideal truth — sacrifices the essence to the form : whereas 
the mythical inteqiretation, by renouncing the historical body of 
such narratives, rescues and preserves tlic idea wliich resides in 
them, and winch alone constitutes their vitality and sjiirit. Tims 
if, as the natural explanation would have it, the splendoiu: around 
Jesus was an acci<lcntal, optical phcuomcnon, and tlic two aj)- 
jiearances cither images of a dream or unknown men, where is the 
significance of the incident ? where the motive for preserving in the 
memory of the church an anecdote so void of ideas, and so baiTcn 
of inference, resting on a common delusion and superstition ? On 
the contrary, while according to tlie mythical interpretation, I do 
not, it is true, see in the evangelical nan-ativc any real event, — I 
yet retain a sense, a puqxjse in llie narrativii, know to what senti- 
ments and tlioughts of tlie tirst Christian conmiunity it owes its 
origin, and why the autliors of the gospels included so important a 
passage in their memoirs.* 

§ 108. DIVEHGINO ACCOUNTS COXCERXING T^iii LAST JOUENEY OF 
JESUS TO JEUUSALEM. 



SuoRTLY after the transfiguration on the mountain, tlic evange- 
lists make Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted him to 
his dcatli. With respect to the place from whence he set out on 
this jounicy, and the route which he took, the evungelical accounts 
differ. The synoptists agree as to the jwint of departure, for they 
all represent Jesus as setting out from (ialilce (Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark 
X. 1 ; Luke ix. 51. ; in this last passage, Galilee is not indeed ex- 
pressly named, but wc necessarily infer it to be the supjwsed lo- 
cality from wliat precedes, in whicli only Galilee and districts in 
Galilee arc s)>okcn of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, 
mentioned in the succeeding passagef) : but conceniing the route 

•lone in po»Wii«ion of tlio field : so in tlw gospel, Moxa nod EUaa >t last vaoUh, ami Iba 
ditcipln Ke Jc<u> left alone 

* WcMsc, not satitlicii -w itii Oie interpretation found hy me in the niytbui, and la- 
bouring besides to preserve an hietorical foundation fur the narrative, nnderatands it as a 
fi(;antive rcprcMnlation in ttie oriental manner, by one of Ibu llirt'« (ye-wilne«ses, of tbe 
light which at that time nrt>»r un thtin concirnini; the dr»liiialiun of Jesus, and especially 
cuncerninj; his reliition to the Ulil 1'cslaincnt theocracy and to the messianic propbociea. 
Accordiiif; to him, the hi|;h mountain symbolizes the hei|;;bt of liDowledge which ihn dis- 
ciples then attaiood ; the metamorphosis of the form of Jesus, and the splemlour uf his 
doilies, sre an image uf their intuilioD of the spiritual inesw«iaaic idea ; tb« cloud which 
ovcrshiidowed the appearincc. sif^iiUcs the dimness and IndcfiDitenvss in wbit-h the Icnoul- 
tdge faded away, from the inability of the ditciples yet to retain il ; the proposal of I'ctcr 
to build Ubomacles, is Liu- attempt of this apostle at once to give a lixvd dogiiiatirnl form 
to the subliuie intuition, Weiiic is fearful (S. &i3) that Litis bis cuaceptiun of the history 
of the transAgumtion may also be pronounced mythical : I ihinlt not ; Itjf loo Dianlfostly 
■Ucgoriral. 

t Schleicnnacher, Oh«r dea Lakai, & 160. 
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which Jesus cho3C from ihencc to Juda-a, they ajipear to be at 
variance. It is true that tlic statements of two of them on this 
point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend some aid to 
the harmonizing exegesis. ^lark says in the clearest and most 
definite manner that Jesus took hid course througli Penca ; but his 
statement, Ih cavie into the counts ofJiufcea on th^ farther side of 
Jordan^ IpX^'ot fi'f rd opia rij^ 'lovOata^ 6ta ror' rripav rov '\op6dvov, 
is scarcely anything more than the mode in which he judged it right 
to explain the hardly intelligible expression of 5Iatthew, whom he 
follows in this chapter. What it precisely is which the latter intends 
by the words, lie departed from OaliUe, and came into the coasts 
of Judaa beyond dbrdan, iierripEv otto tij^ TakiXaiag Kai fjkOev elg 
t4 hpta Tij^ 'lovdata^ rrCpov rov 'lopddvov, is in fact not at all evident. 
For if the explanation : he came into that part of Juda;a which lies 
on the opposite side of the Jordan,* clashes alike witli geography 
and gvanitnar, so the interpretation to which the comparison of JIark 
inclines the majority of connncntators, namely, that Jesus came 
into Judiva through the country on the farther side of tlic Jordan,t 
is, even as nioditicd by Fritzsclie, not free from grammatical diffi- 
culty. In any rase, however, thus much remains ; tliat Matthew, 
as well as Slark, makes Je^us take the move circuitous course 
through Peraia, while Luke, on the other luind, appears to lead him 
the more direct way through Samaria. It is true that his expression, 
xvii. 11., where he says tliat Jesus, on his journey to Jerusalem, 
passed through the midst of Samaria and Galilee, iijpx^To iia 
fiEdov lofiapeiag Kal TaXikaia^, is scarcely clearer than the one just 
cited from Slatthcw. According to the custoniary meaning of words, 
he seems to state that Josus first crossed Suinaria, and then Galilee, 
in order to arrive at Jerusalem. But this is an inversion of tlie 
true order; tor if lie set out from a place in Gtdilee, he must first 
traverse the rest of Galilee, and not until then could he enter Sa- 
maria. Hence the words Supx^oOai 6id viaov k. r. X. have been in- 
terpreted to mean a jirogress along the boundary between GalUce 
and Samaria,! and Luke has been reconciled with the two first 
evangelists by the supiwsilion, that Jesus journeyed along the Gali- 
lean-Samarian frontier, until he readied the Jordan, that lie then 
crossed this river, and so proceeded through Pcnea towards Judaja 
and Jerusalem. Hut this latter supposition docs not agree with 
Luke ix. 51 if.; for we learu from this passage that Jesus, after his 
departure from Galilee, went directly lo a Samaritan village, and 
here made an unfavourable impression, because his face loas as 
though he fvonlj t/a to Jerusalem, <i~i to Trpoau'jov avrov ffv nopevo- 
fiEvov tli; 'lepovaa/Jjii. Now this seems cle^arly to indicate that Jesus 
took his w^ay directly from Galilee, through Samaria, to Judaja. 
We shall ihcivforc be on the side of probabiUty, if wo judge this 
statement to be an arlilicial arrangement of words, to which tho 

• KuirtOl niid Grnlit, in loc. f Tbus e. £. t.ightfoot, in loc. % WeUtein, OUiliaa»en, 
in loc, SchUieniiachur, at sup. 8. tti-t, -l-l. 
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writer was led by hia desire to introduce tke narrative of the ten 
lepers, oue of whom was a Samaritan ;• and consequently admit that 
there is here a divergency between the synoptical gos{K;l3.t Towards 
tlic end of the journey of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for 
according to their unanimous statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusalem 
from Jericho (ilatt. xx- 29, paralL); a pbce which, we may observe, 
lay more in the direct road for a GalUcan coming through Peraea, 
than for on<J coming through Samaria. 

Thus tlicre is indeed a difference between the synoptists with 
regard to the way taken by Jc.^us ; but still they agree as to the 
first point of departure, and the last stage of the road ; the account 
of John, however, diverges from them in both respects. According 
to him, it is not Cralilce from whence Jesus sets out to attend the 
last passovcr, for so early as before the Feast of Tabernacles of the 
previous year, he had left that province, apparently for the last time 
(vii. 1. 10.) ; that between this feast and that of the dedication (x.22.) 
he had returned tliither, is at least not stated; after the latter feast, 
however, he betook himself to Peifca, and remained there (x. 40.) 
until the illness and death of Lazarus recalled him into Judxca, and 
into the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, namely, to Bethany (xi. 
8 ff.). On account of the mrichinations of his enemies, he quickly 
withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended to be present 
at the coming Passover, he retired no fuither than to the little city 
of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 54.) ; and from tliis place, 
no mention being made of a residence in Jericho, (which, besides, 
did not lie in the way from Ephraim, according to the situation 
usually assigned to the latter city,) he proceeded to Jesuaalora to 
the feast. 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation to 
the harmonists. According to them, the departure from Galilee 
mentioned by the synoptists, is not the dejwirtm-e to tiie last Pass- 
over, but to the feast of dedication ;J though Luke, when he says, 
when the time came t/uit he shouM be received uj>, tv rCt «7v/tTrAr/- 
povaOai rag fjfiefia^ r^ dvaX^>pe<.>c avroii, (ix. 51.) incontrovcrtibly 
marks it as the departure to that feast on which the sufferings and 

jieath of Jesus awaited him, and though all the s^Tioptists make the 
imey then begun eud in that triumphal entry into Jerusalem 

■Vhich, according to the fourth gosjx"! also, took place immediately 
before the last pa330ver.§ If, according to this, the depai-ture from 
Galilee narrated by tlie synoptists, is regarded as tliat to tlic feast 
of dedication, and the entrance into Jerusalem which they mention, 
as that to the subsequent passover ; they nmst have entirely passed 
over all which, on this supposition, lay between these two points, 



* ^1d. Dc WcUf, in lot f FHtzscbe, !a Mart p. 415 : J/arrtu Jfalthati, xix. 1, 
«« a»ctoritati h. L aJttrinyit, d!citqu», Jttum « GalUata (cf. ix. 83.) pr<)fetlum t4t* ftr 
Peraeam. Sat auelore I.ttca, XTii. II, in Jmiatam cotUendU per Samaria Uiatrtm bnrit- 
timo. t Pauhu, 2, 8. 203, 651. Cump. Ulihaiuen, 1, S. :>83. i Schlciemudiir, ut 
•up. 8. 15'J. 
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namely, the an-ival nnd residence of Jesus in Jemsalem during the 
feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Penua, from Peraea 
to Bethany, and from Bethany to Ephraini. If from this it should 
appear to follow that the synoptists were ignorant of all these par- 
ticulars : our harmonists urge, on the contrary, that Luke makes Je- 
sus soon after his journey out of Galilee encounter scribes, who try 
to put him to the proof (x. 25 ff.) ; then shews him in Bethany in 
tlie vicinity of Jerusalem (x, 38 ff.) ; hereupon removes him to the 
frontiers of Samaria and Galilee {xvii. 11.); and not until then, 
makes him proceed to the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 ff.) : all 
wliich plainly enough indicates, that between that departure out of 
Galilee, and the final entrance into Jemsalem, Jesus made another 
journey to Judaea and Jerusalem, and from thence back again.* But, 
in the first place, the presence of the scribes proves absolutely no- 
thing ; and in the second, Luke makes no mention of Bethany but 
only of a visit to Mary and Martha, wlioni the fourth evangelist 
places in that village; from which, however, it does not follow that 
the third also supposed them to dwell there, and consequently imag- 
ined Jesus when at their home, to be in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Again, from the fact that so very long after his departure, (Jx. 51. — 
xvii. 11), Jesus first appears on the li'onticr between GalUee and 
Samaria, it only follows that wc have before us no orderly progi'es- 
sivc narrative. But, according to this harmonizing view, even 
Matthew was aware of tliose intermediate events, and has indicated 
them for the more attentive reader : the one member of his sentence, 
he departed from Galilee, fitTjjpev d-nb ~^f YaXikaiag, intimates the 
journey of Jesus to tlie feast of dedication, and thus forms a separate 
whole ; the oliier, and came into Ihe coasts of JudcEa beyond Jor- 
dan, Koi yXdicv £(f Ta 5pia TJjf 'lovSaia^ nlpav roii 'lopidvov refers to 
the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Penra (John x. 40.), 
and opens a new period. In adopting this expedient, however, it 
is honourably confessed fliat witiiout the data gathered from John, 
no one Avould have thought of such a dismemberment of the passage 
in Matthcw.t In opposition to such artifices, no way is open to 
those who presujipose tlie accuracy of .Jolin's narrative, but that 
adopted by tiie moat recent criticism; namely, to renounce tlie sup- 
position that Matthew, who treats of the journey very briefly, was 
an eye-witness ; and to suppose of Luke, wliose account of it is very 
full, that eitiier he or one of the collectors of whose labours he 
availed himself, niingled together two separate naiTalives, of which 
one referred to the earlier jouniey of Jc^us to the feast of dedication, 
the other to his last journey to the passover, without suspecting 
that between the departure of Jesus out of GalUee, and his entrance 
into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earlier residence in Jerusalem, to- 
gether with other journeys and adventures. { 

• P»nJu», 2, 29i ff. t I'*ulu», ut m\>. 8. 295 {.; 584 f. J Schleittrniadicr, iit sup. S. ICl f.; 
Sicffert, iibei den Ursp. S. 104 IT. With the former agrees, in relation to Luke, Olabnusen, 
Ht sup. 
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We may now observe how in the course of the narrative con- 
cerning the last journey or journeys to Jerusalem, tlie relation be- 
tween the synoptical gospels and that of John is in a singular man- 
ner reversed. As in the first instance, we discovered a great blank 
on the side of the former, in their omission of a mass of intermediate 
events i\-hicli John notices ; so now, towards the end of the account 
of the journey, there appears on tlie side of the latter, a similar, 
though smaller blank, for he gives no intimation of Jesus having 
come through Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. It may indt-ed be 
said, that John might overlook this passage through Jericho, although, 
according to the synoptists, it was distinguished by a cure of the 
blind, and the visit to Zacclueus ; but, it is to be asked, is there in 
his narrative room for a passage tlirough Jericho ? This city does 
not lie on the way from Epliraini to Jerusalem, but considerably to 
the eastward ; hence help is sought in the suppor^ition that Jesus 
made all kinds of minor excursions, in one of wliich he came to Je- 
richo, and from hence went forward to Jerusalem.* 

Li any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in the evange- 
lical accounts of the last journey of Jesus ; for according to the com- 
mon, sjTioptical tradition, he journeyed out of Galilee by Jericho 
(and, as Matthew and Mark say, through Penea, as Luke says, 
through Samaria) ; while according to the fourth gospel, he must 
have come thither from Ephraim : statements which it is imjwssible 
to reconcil" 



§ 109. DIVERGENCIES OF THE GOSPELS, IN RELATION TO THE POINT 
FROM WHICH JESUS MADE HIS ENTRANCE INTO JEBUSALEM. 



Even concerning the close of the journey of Jesus- 
the last station before he i-cachcd Jerusalem, the evangelists arc nol 
entirely in unison. While from the synoptical gospels it appears, 
that Jesus entered Jerusalem on the same day on which he left Je- 
richo, and consequently without halting long at any intervening place 
(ilatt. XX. 34 ; xxi. 1 ff. parall.) : the fourth gospel makes him go 
from Ephraim only so far as Bethany, sjwnd the night there, and 
enter Jenisidcm oidy on the following day (xiu 1. 12 ff.). In order 
to reconcile the two accounts it is said : we need not wonder that 
the synoptists, in their summary narrative, do not cxjjrcssly touch 
upon the spcnd'uig of the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer 
from this that they intended to deny it ; there exists, therctbro, no 
contradiction between them and John, but what they present in a 
compact form, he exhibits in dctaiLt But while Matthew docs not 
even name Bethany, the two other synoptists mention this place in 
a way which decidedly precludes the supposition that Jesus spent 
the night there. They narrate that when Jesus caine near to JJciJt- 

• Tholuck, Comm. ram Job. S. 227; Olihaasen, 1, S. 771 r. f Tholuek tnd 01*. 
hauwD, ut inp. 
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phage ami Bethany, dq ^yyiacv tXq Bijd</»oy7y koI BqBaviav, he caused 
an ass to be fetclied from the next village, anil fortlnrith rode on 
this into the city. Between events so connected it is impossible 
to imagine a night interposed ; on the contrary, the naiTativc fully 
conveys the impression that immediately on the mcssa^ of Jesus, 
the ass was surrendered by its owner, and that immeaiatcly after 
the arrival of tlie ass, Jesus prepared to enter the city. IMorcover, 
if Jesus intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impos- 
sible to discover Iiis motive in sending for the ass. For if wc are 
to suppose tlie village to which he sent to be Bethany, and if the 
animal on which he purposed to ride would not be required until the 
following moniing, there was no need for him to send forward the 
disciples, and he might conveniently have waited until he arrived 
with tlicm in Bethany; the other alternative, that before he had 
reached Bethany, and ascertained whether the animal he required 
might not be found there,, he should have sent beyond this nearest 
village to Bethphage, in order there to procure an ass for the fol- 
lowing morning, is altogether destitute of probabQity ; and yet Mat- 
thew, at least, says decidedly that the ass was procured in Bethphagc. 
To this it may be added, that according to the representation ol 
Mark, wlien Jesus an-ived in Jei-usalcni. the eveninj, i^ia, had al- 
ready commenced (xi. 11.), and consequently it was only possible 
for him to lake a cursory survey of the city and the temple, after 
which he again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, lo be 
proved that the foiuth gospel lays the entrance in the nioniing; but 
it must be asked, wliy did not Jesus, when he only came from so 
near a place .-u Bethany, set out earlier from thence, that he might 
have time to do something worlh speaking of in Jerusalem ? The 
late airival of Jesus in the city, as stated by JIark, is evidently to 
be explained only by the longer distance from Jericho thither ; if he 
came from Bethany merely, he ivould scarcely set out so late, as 
that after he liad only looked round him in the city, he must again 
return to Bethany, in order on the following day to set out earlier, 
whicii nothuig had huidered him from doing on this day. It is tmc 
that, in defen-ing the arrival of Jesus in Jerusalem until late in the 
evening, Slark is not supported by the two other syuoptists, for these 
represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the temple on the 
day of his arrival, and Matthew even makes him perform cures, and 
give answers to the high priests and scribes (Matt. x.vi. 12 ff.): but 
even without this statement as to the hour of entrance, the anival 
of Jesus near to the above x'illages, the sending of the disciples, the 
bringing of the ass, and the riding into the city, are too closely con- 
secutive, to allow of our inserting in the narrative of the synoptists, 
a nigiit's residence in Bethany. 

Lf then it remains, that the three Jirst evangelists make Jesus 
proceed diicctly from Jericho, without any stay in Bethany, while 
the fourth makes him come to Jerusalem from Bethany only: they 
must, if they are mutually correct, si>eak of two 8ei)arate ontrances; 
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and this h&a been recently maintained by several critics.* Accord- 
ing to them, Jcgus first (as the synoptists relate) proceeded directly 
to Jerusalem with the caravan going to the feast, and on this occa- 
sion there happened, when he made himself conspicuous by mount- 
ing the animal, an unpremeditated demonstration of homage on tho 
part of his fellow-travellers, wliich converted the entrance into a 
triumphal progress. Having retired to Bethany in tlic evening, on 
the following morning (.is John rcLntcs) a great multitude went out 
to meet him, in order to convey him into the city, and as he met 
with them on tlic way from Bethany, there was a repetition on an 
etJarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day, — this time precon- 
certed by his adherents. Thia distinction of an earlier entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem before his approacii was known in the city, 
and a later, after it was learned that he was in Bcth.iny, is favoured 
by the difference, that according to the synoptical narrative, the 
people who render homage to liira are only going before npodyovreg, 
and following uKokovOovvrEg (Matt. v. 9), wliile according to tliat of 
John, they are meeting him v'^aiTTiaavrsg (v. 13, 18). If however 
it be asked : why then among all our nan-ators, docs each give only 
one entr.incc, and not one of them show any trace of a second? The 
answer in relation to John is, tiiat this evangelist is silent as to the 
first entrance, probably because he was not present on the occasion, 
having possibly been sent to Bethany to announce the arrival of 
Jesus-t As, however, according to our principles, if it be assumed 
of the author of the fourtli gosjul, tliat he is the apostle named in 
the aujicrscriqtion, the s.nme assumption must also be made respect- 
ing the autlior of the tirst: we ask in vain, wliither are we then to 
suppose that Matthew was sent on the second entrance, that he 
knew nothing to relate conccniing it? since with the repeated de- 
parture from Bethany to Jerusalem, there is no conceivable cause 
for such an en-and. In relation to Jahn indeed it is a pure inven- 
tion; not to insist, that even if the two evangelists were not person- 
ally present, they must yet have learned enough of an event so much 
talked of in the circle of (he disciples, to be able to furnish an ac- 
count of it. Above all, as the nanativc of tlic synoptists does not 
indicate that a second entrance had taken place after the one de- 
scribed by thcin : so that of John is of such a kind, tliat before the 
entrance which it describes, it is impossible to conceive another. 
For according to this narrative, the day before the entrance which it 
details, (consequently, according to the given supposition, on the day 
of the synoptical entrance,) many Jews went from Jerusalem to Be- 
thany, because they had heard of the anival of Jcrfus, and now 
wished to see him and Lazarus whom he had restored to life (v. 9, 
comp. 12.). But how could they learn on the day of the synoptical 
entrance, that Jesus was at Bethany? On that day Jesus did indeed 
pass either by or through Ikthany, but he proceeded directly to Je- 

• Pitalu*. cxcR. ilaoaituvli, ?i, «. & »2 tl. 08 IT; Schleiermacher, abw dea Lnittt, & 
944 r t Si'hleieriiwchcr, ut wp. 
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nisalcm, wlience, according to all the narratives, he could have re- 
turned to Bethany only at bo late an hour in the evening, that Jews 
who now first wont from Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be able 
to see him.* liut why should they take the trouble to seek Jesus 
in Betiiany, when they had on that very day seen him in Jerusalem 
itself? Surely in this case it must have been said — not merely, that 
they came }tot for Jesu^i' sake only, hut that theij laifjht see Jjx- 
zarits aho, ov did tcm 'IfjaoZv nOvov oAa' Iva koJ rhv Xd^dpov Iduat, — 
but rather that they had indeed seen Jesus himself in Jerusalem, but 
as they wished to see I^izaras also, they came therefore to Bethany: 
whereas the evangelist represents these people as coming from Je- 
rusalem partly to se« Jesus ; he cannot therefore liave supposed that 
Jesus might have been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, 
when it is said in John, that on the following day it was heard in 
Jcrusnlcm that Jesus was coming, (v. 12.) this does not at all seem 
to imply that Jesus hud already been there the day before-, but rather 
tliat the news had come from Bethany, of his intention to enter on 
this day. So also the reception which is immediately prepared for 
him, alone has its proper significance vvhcu it is regarded as the glo- 
rification of his first entrance into the metropolis; it could only have 
been appropriate on iiis second cji trance, if Jc^ns had the <lay before 
entered unobserved and unhoiiourcd, and it had b<3cn wished to re- 
pair this omission on the following day — not if the first entrance 
had already been so brilliant. Moreover, on the second entrance 
every feature of the first must liavc been rcjxjated, whicli, whether 
wc refer it to a preconceived arrangement on the part of Jesus, or 
to an accidental coincidf.nce of circumstances, still remains improb- 
able. With respect to Je3U3, it is not easy to understand how he 
couKl arrange the repetilion of a spectacle wliich, in the first instance 
significant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmeaning ;t on 
the other hand, circumstances must have coincided iu an un[>rece- 
dcnted manner, if on both occasions there happened the same de- 
monstrations of homage on the part of the people, with the same 
expressions of envy on the part of his opponents; if, on both occa- 
sions, too, there stood at the command of Jesus an ass, by riding 
which he brutight to mind the prophecy of Zachariah. We might 
therefore call to our aid Sieffert'a hypothesis of assimilation, and 
suppose that the t\vo entrances, originally more different, became 
thus similar by traditional intermixture: were not the su|iposition 
that two distinct events lie at the foundation of the evangelical nar- 
ratives, rendered improbable by another cii-cumstance. 

On the first glance^ indeed, the supposition of two entrances 
seems to find support in the fact, that John makes his entrance take 
place the day after the meal in Bctiiany, at which Jesus was anoint- 
ed under memorable circuni.-itanccs ; wiiercas the two first synoptists 
(for Luke knows nothing of a meal at Bethany in this period of the 
life of Jesus) make their entrance precede this meal : and thus, (juite 

• Cump. Luelce, 2, 432, Arnn. t Umo, L. J. j 12L 
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in acconlance with the above Bupposition, tlie sjnoptiail entrance 
would appear the earlier, that of John the later. This would be 
very well, if John had not placed his entrance so early, and the sy- 
noptists their meal at Bethany so hite, tliat the former cannot pos- 
sibly have been eubdcqucnt to the latter. According to John, Jesus 
comes six days before the passovcr to Bethany, and on the foUowmg 
day enters Jenisalem (xiii. 1, 12); on the other hand, the meal at 
Bethany mentioned by the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. paralL), can 
have been at the most but two days before the passover (v. 2) ; so 
that if we are to supjwse the synoptical entrance prior to the meal 
and the entrance in John, there must then have been after all this, 
according to the synoptists, a second meal in Bethany. But between 
the. two meals thus presupposed, as between the two entrances, there 
would have been the most striking resemblance even to the minutest 
points ; and against the intenveaving of two such double incidents, 
tiicre is so strong a presumption, that it will scarcely be said there 
were two entrances and two meals, which were originally far more 
dissimilar, but, from the transference of features out of the one in- 
cident into the other by tradition, tJicy have become as similar to 
each other as we now see them : on the contrary, here if anywhere, 
it is easier, when once the authenticity of the accounts is given up, 
to imagine that tradition lias varied one incident, than that it has 
assimilated two.* 



§ 110. MOEE PARTICULAH CIRCU.VtSTANCE3 OP TUE ENTRANCE. 
ITS OBJECT AND H18T0IUCAL EEALITY. 

While the fourth gospel first makes the multitude that streamed 
forth to meet Jesus render him their homage, and then briefly states 
that Jcjjus mounted a young ass which he liad obtained ; the syno{>- 
tists commence their description of tiic entrance with a minute ac- 
count of tlie manner in wliich Jesus came by the ass. When, 
namely, he had arrived in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, towards 
Bcthphagc and Bethany, at the Slount of Olives, he sent two of his 
disciples into tlie village lying before them, telling them tliat when 
they came there they would find — Matthew says, an asi tied, and 
a coll with fn:r; the two others, a cult xchercon never man sat — 
which they were to loose and bring to iiim, silencing any objections 
of the owner by the observation, (Ae Jjjrd hath need of him (or 
t/usm). TLis having been done, the disciples spread their clothes, 
and placed Jesus — on both the animals, according to ilatthew; ac- 
cording to the two other synoptists, on the single animal 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the statement 
of Matthew, that Jesua not oidy reijuired two asses, though he alone 
intended to ride, but that he also actually sat on them both. It is 
trut that, as is natural, there are not wanting attempts to explain the 

* Coni|i, Dti Wettc, cxcfi. UandU I, 1, & l''i. 
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former particular, and to do away with the latter. Jesus, it ia said, 
caused tlie mother animal to Le brought with the colt, oti which nlonc 
he intended to ride, in order that the young and stUi sucking animal 
might by this means be made to go moi-e easily;* or else tlic mother, 
accustomed to her young one, l'<jllowcd of her own accord :t but a 
young animal yet unweancd, would scarcely be given up by its owner 
to be ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of Jesus in sending 
for the two animals, could only l>c that he intended to rido both, 
which Malthew appears plainly enough to say; for his words imply, 
not oidy that the clothes were spread, but also that Jesus was placed 
on the two animals {t~dv(j avrwvj. But how are v,e to represent this 
to ourselves? As an alternate mountina! of the one .nnd the other, 
I'Vitzsche thinks :J but this, for so short n. distance would have been 
a supeifluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought to 
rid tliemsLdvca of the singular statement. Some, after very weak 
authorities, nnd in opposition to all critical principles, read in the 
words relative to the spreading of the clothes, tT* uvtov (rbv twAoj';, 
ujpon it {t/ie coif), instead of ^wavu avTUP, ujxm them; and then in 
the mentioning (liat Jesus placed himself thereon, refer the rrrdvu 
avrwi' to tlie clotlics wliich were spread on one of tlie animals.! 
Others, thinking to escape the difficidty without an alteration of the 
reading, characterize Matthew's statement as an eiiallnge numeriy^ 
by whicii, according to AVincr's explanation, it is meant that the 
evangelist, usitig an inaccurate mode of expression, certainly sjjeaks 
of both the animals, but only in the sense in which we say of him 
who springs from one of two horses hanicsscd together, that he 
springs from the horses. •[ Admitting tliis ex^>cdient to be sufficient, 
it again becomes incomprehensible wliy Jesus, who according to this 
only meant to use one auijual, should imvc sent for two. The whole 
statement becomes the more suspicious, when we consider that it ia 
given by tlie tirst evangelist alone; for in order to reconcile tlic others 
with him it will not suffice to say, as we oidtnarily read, that they 
name only the i'oal, as being that on which Jesus rode, and that while 
omitting the ass as an accessary fact, they do not exclude it. 

But how was JIattiiew led into this singular statement? Its true 
source has been pointed out, thougli in a curious manner, by those 
who conjecture, that Jesus in liia instructions to the two disciples, and 
Matthew in his origiual writing, following the passage of Zaohariah 
(ix. n.), made use of several expressions tor the one idea of the ass, 
whicli expressions were by the (.heck translator of the iirst Gospel 
misconstrued to mean more than one animal.** Undoubtedly it 
was the accumulated designations of the ass in the above passage: 
ni:rx~ia *i*ri -iBn, vTro^Oytov mi ttwAoi' veov^ LXX. which occasioned 



• Paiihn, 3, a, S. 1 l.'> ; Kiiin.Jl, in Muttli, p, ." II, | Dlsliiiusfii, I, Si T7<ji J Comm, 
in Mfltth. p. tiau. His exppJifiit is afipruViMl l.v I'a WctU', uxcj;, Hjiii41i1Ii.Ii, I, 1, S. 173. 
§ Pioluf, uC sup. S. )}<i fi II i:bA!>iu.i, gihil. nacr, p. 172, Tliim alw Kiiiii'il anil Grutz, in lac, 
^ N, T. Gramtii, S, Hit, *• Eithliurn, alljjeiii. Bil.liotliek, ">, 8. S'JCi f.; comp, BolCeti, 
Uericlu lies Matlhaus. 
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the duplication of it in the first gospel; for the and wliicii in the He- 
brew waa intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously under- 
Btood to denote an addition, and hence instead of: an as», thai is, a?i 
ass's foal, was substituted : an ass together with an ass^sfoal* But 
this mistake cannot have originated witli tlie Greek translator, who, 
if he had found throughout Matthew's narrative bi\t one ass, would 
scarcely have doubled it purely on the strength of the prophetic pas- 
sage, and as oflen as his original spoke of one ass, have added a 
second, or, introduced the plural number instead of the singular; it 
must rather have been ma<.le by one whose only written source was 
the prophetic passage, out of whicli, witli the aid of oral tradition, he 
spun hia entire narrative, i. c. the author of the fij^st gospel ; who 
hereby, as recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits 
the reputation of an eye-witness ?t 

If the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the other 
hand, the two intermediate evangelists have a feature peculiar to 
themselves, which it is to tlie advantage of the first to have avoided. 
We shall merely point out in passing the prolixity with which ^lark 
and Luke, (though they, as well as Matthew, make Jesus describe to 
the two disciples, how they would find the ass, and wherewith they 
were to satisfy the owner,) yet do not spare themselves or the reader 
the trouble of almost veibally repeating every particular as having 
occurred (Mark v, 4 ft'. ; Luke v. 32 n.) ; whereas Matthew, with 
more judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the dis- 
ciples tcent and did as Je-sua commanded them. This, as affecting 
merely the form of the narrative, we shall not dwell on farther. But 
it concerns the substance, tiiat, according to Slark and Luke, Jesus 
desired an animal whereon yet never man sat, i<(>' & ovdelg ttu'tzqtc 
dvOpunuv UdOtoE : a particular of which Matthew knows nothing. 
One does not understand how Jesus could designedly increase the 
difficulty of his progress, by the choice of a hitherto unridden animal, 
wluch, unless he kept it in order by divuio omnipotence, (for tlie most 
consummate liuman skill woidd not suffice for this on tlic first rid- 
ing.) must inov-itably have occasioned nmch disturbance to the 
triumphal procession, csjiecially as we are not to sup|X)3C that it was 
preceded by its mother, this circumstance having entered into the 
representation of tiie first evangelist only. To such an inconven- 
ience Jesus would assuredly not have exposed himself without a 
cogent reason: such a reason however appears to lie sufficiently 
near in the opinion of antiquity, according to which, to use Wet- 
stein's expression, animalia, tisibus humanis nondutn mancipata^ 
sacra fuibebantur ; so that thus Jesus, for his consecrated person, 
and the high occasion of his messianic entrance, may have chosen to 
use only a sacred anintaL But regarded mora closely, this reason 
will apj)car fri\'olou9, and absurd also ; for tho spectators had no 
means of knowing that the ass had never been ridden before, except 

• Vide Frit»«ctir, in Iw. This is ailmittcU liy Ncamlcr •!»o, S, fi.*»0, Aniii. 
f Schuli, Qlxirila» AlHiiiliiialil, S. iHit.\ hivftKtl, Ulwr deu Urspr. S. 1U7 t 
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by the unrulinesa with which he may have distiuted the peaceful 
progress of tlie triumphal train.* If we are thus unahle to compre- 
hend how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mounting an 
animal which hatl never yet been ridden ; we shall, on tlio contran-, 
find it easy to comprehend liow the primitive Christian community 
might early beUcvc it due to his honour tliat he should ride only on 
such an animal, as subsequently tliat he shoidd lie only in an unused 
grave. The authure of the inlcrmediutc gospels did not hesitate to 
receive this trait into tficir memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, 
would not experience the same inconvenience from the undisciplined 
animal, which it must have caused to Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong resjiectivcly to the 
first evangelist, and the two intermediate ones : another is common 
to them all, namely, that whicli lies in the circumsfjince that Jesus 
so coulidently sends two disciples for an ass which they would find 
in the next village, in such and such a situation, and that the issue 
corresponds so closely to liis prediction. It miglit here appejir the 
most natural, to 6U]ijk>sc that lie !»ad previously bespoken the ass, 
and that consequently it stood ready for him at tlie hour and place 
appointed ;t but iiovv could he have thus bespoken an ass in Beth- 
phage, seeing tliat he was just come from Jericho? Hence even 
Paulus in this u)stance finds something else more probable: namely, 
that about the time of the feasts, in the villages lying on the high 
road to Jerusalem, many beasts of burden stood i-eady to be lured by 
travellers ; but in opposition to this it is to be obscr\'cd, tliat Jesus 
docs not at all seem to speak of t!ic first animal that may happen to 
present itself, but of a particular animaL Hence we caimot but be 
Burprised that Olshauscn describes it aa only the probable idea ofl 
the narrator, that to the Slessiali making his entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, the providence of God presented eveiytliing just as he needed 
it; as also tliat the same expositor, in order to explain the ready 
compliance of tlic owners of the animal, finds it necessary to supjwse 
that they were friends of Jesus; since tliis trait rather serves to ex- 
hibit the as it were magical power which resided in the name of the 
iMvd, at the mention of which the owner of the ass unresistingly 
placed it at his disposal, as subsequently the uihabitanl of the room 
gave it up at a word from the ilastcr (Matt. xxvi. IS parall.). To 
tliis divine providence in favour of the Jlessiah, and the irresistible 
power of his name, is united the superior knowledge by means of 



* Thftt the above motive will not saflloe to explain the contluct of Jesua, Puuliu has 
Also fell^ fur onL}' tlie despair un his part of liadiiig a mora real and special motive, can 
acomut for bis becoming in this sulitar}' insta^icc mydlical, and embracing the explanation 
of JuAtiii Martyr, whum he clscwhure invariably atla>'.k», as thu author of the per- 
verted ecclesiastical iiittrprctationj of tho Uible. Acoiriliiig to Justin, the ass designated 
in\Qi>rfU»f {thiit u umler the yvkr), ia a Muiliol uf tlm .luim ; ;hr «ps n«ver yet ridden, of 
the (icatllcs (Dial. c. 'Iryph. a!t) ; an<l l':iiilii<<, adoplinf; thin i'lca, eiub-avours Id make it 
{irubalje that Je^u*, by mmmlinf; an animal which liad urvcr before been ridden, iutendetl 
to announce hiinuiir aa tlie founder and ruler of a new rcli|;ioiu coniiiiuuity. Exe^. UaiidlH 
^, a, 8, i l(i IT. 
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which Jesus here clearly discerns a distant fact wliich miglit be avail- 
able for the supply of liis wants. 

Now admitting this to be tlic meaning and design of the evan- 
gelists, such a prediction of an accidcntjd circumstance might cer- 
tainly be conceived as the efibct of a magnetic clairvoyance.* But, 
on the one hand, we know full well the tendency of the primitive 
Cluistian legend to ci-eate such proofd of the superior nature of her 
Messiah (witness flm calling of the two paira of brethren; but the 
instance most analogous has been just alUidcd to, and is hereafter 
to be more closely examined, namely, the manner in wliich Jesus 
causes the ix>om to be bespoken for his last supjxjr with the twelve); 
on the other hand, the dogmatic reasons drawn from prophecy, for 
displaying tlic far-seeing of Jesus here as precisely the knowledge 
of an ass being tied at a certain place, are clearly obvious ; so that 
we cannot abstain from the conjecture, that we liave here nothing 
more tlian a product of tlie tendency Avhich characterized the Cliris- 
tian legend, and of the eftbrt to base Christian belief on ancient pro- 
pliccy. In considering, namely, the pass-ige quoted in tlie first and 
Ibiirlli gosjicls from ZochariaJi, where it is merely saitl that the meek 
.and lowly king will come riding on an ass, in general ; it is usual to 
overlook anotlier prophetic passage, which contains more precisely 
the lied ass of the Mcssialu This passage is Gen. xlix. 11., where 
the dying Jacob says to Judah concerning the Shiloh, nVio, Bind- 
in fj Ais J'oal unto the vine, and his ass's colt unto the choice vine, 
Ata^iiiHtiv TTph^ ofiiTeAoi' rov itiLkov avrov koX ry tkiKi rbv TTutkov rfj^ 
ivov ai'Tov. Justin ilartyr understands this passage also, £is well 
as the one from Zcchariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance 
of Jesus, and hence directly asserts that the foal which Jesus caused 
to be fetched was bound to a vinct I" ''kc manner the Jews not 
only held the general interpretation that the Shiloh was the Mes- 
fiiah, as may be shown already in the Targum,J but also combined 
the pas-sagc relative to the binding of the ass with that on the rid- 
ing of it into Jenisalem.S That the above prophecy of Jacob is not 
cited by any one of oui- evangelists, only proves, at the utmost, that 
it was not \'erbally prcsait to their minds when they were writing 
the narrative before us: it can by no means ])rovc that the passage 
was not an clement in the conceptions of the circle in which the 
anecdote was lii-st fonned. The transmission of the narrative tiirough 
the hands of many who were not aware of its origuial relation to the 
passage in Genesis, may certainly l»e argued from the fact tiiat it no 
longer perfectly corresponds to tlie prophecy. l'"or a {leifect RCTee- 
nient to exist, Jesus, ufler he liad, according to Zcchariab, ridden 



* WaiiM. S. 673. t ApoL L 82 : nJ dt- 6t9fitiMj»r rpdc ti^in'Kav rbv itufjiv ainvC — 

al^ftjio^f- '-■''■■-■', l/v TC/v^tv^OtMivuv tyJC^ffTv*o/ tCiv i-jt* mruv - — •■'• - ruv tnuXof 

)up Tn ' iy ra-« tioii^i aujymr ifif ufini/toi' iiiifuvof vi ■i)tiv avryi 

«. r. X. i , iiM to a twe ■ wa« a tymhol imlinitirr i</'nA<i» 1. , ' 10 Chritt ; 

Jur tktn ttvod u( Ihe mirauct ly o ceritiin vilUigr, bnund to a ttiw, an am tiiU, trAi't'A A« 
vnUreU tJum to britij/ to kim, ^r. J Vid, ikhOtl^-D, Iwrie, il p. U6. J Miclrm*cb Kalibo, 
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into tlie city on the ass, must on distnoanting, bare Lound it to a 
vine, itistcad of causing it to be unbound in the next village (accord- 
uig to JIark, from a door by tlie way-gidc) as lie actually docs. By 
tliis means, however, there was obtained, together with the fultil- 
nient of those two prophecies, a proof of tlie supernatural knowledge 
of Jesus, and the magical power of his name; and in relation to the 
former point, it might be remembered in particular, that Samuel also 
had once proved his gifts as a seer by the prediction, that as Saul 
was returning homeward, two men would meet him with the infor- 
mation that the asses of Kis his futlicr were found (1 Sam. x. 2.). 
The narrative in the fourth gospel, having no connexion with the 
Mosaic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or of its being 
fetched by tJie disciples, and merely states with reference to the pas- 
sage of Zechariah alone: Jesus, having found a young ass, sat 
thereon (v. 14).* 

TliC Tiext feature that presents itself for our consideration, is the 
homage which is rcndei'ed to Jesus by the populace. xVccording to 
all the narrators except Luke, this consisted in cutting down the 
branches of trees, which, according to the synoptists, were strewed 
in the way, according to Jolin, (who with more particularity men- 
lions palm branches,) wore carried by the multitude that met Jesus; 
further, according to all except John, in the spreading of clothes in 
the way. To this were added joyous acclamations, of whicln all have, 
with unimportant modifications, the words: evkoyrifiEvog b ipxonevog 
iv ovCji-aTi Kvpiov, Blessed be he that corneth in the name of the 
Lord; all except Luke the oKTavi'tt, Jlomnna; and all, the greet- 
ing as King, or Son of David. The first, from Ps. cxviii. 26, 
nirp cm Kan Tp'ia was, it is true, a customjiry form of salutation to 
jiersons visiting the feasts, and even the second, KJ ns"'*ain, taken 
from the preceding verse of the same psalm, was a usual cry at the 
fieast of tabernacles and the passover ;t but the addition tw ww Ao- 
/3t<J, to the Son of David, and o iiaat'Atvq rav 'lapai)X, the King of 
Israel, shows that the people here applied these general forms to 
Jesus specially as the Jlessiali, bid hiiii welcome in a pi-c-cminent 
sense, and wished success to his undertaking. In relation to tlie 
parties who present the homflge, Luke's account is the most circum- 
scribed, for he so connects the spreading of the clothes in the way 
(v. 3G) with the inmiediately preceding context, that he appears to 
ascribe it, as well as the laying of the clothes on the ass, solely to 
the disciples, and he expressly attributes the acclamations to the 
whole multitude of the discij?lc^ only (dTrai' to rrA^jOof twi' ^aO/^Tw*') ; 
whereas Matthew and Mark make the homage proceed from the ac- 
companying mass of people. This difl'erence, however, can be easily 
reconciled ; for when Luke speaks of tlic multitude of the df«cij?les. 



♦ Ob account of (Lis jikncc of tlie fourth evaiigt'Ust, even Xeamlvr (ut »up.) is tn 
this mgtancc inclined to admit, that a more simple event, owing to the disprupurtionato 
important^ »ub!«quciitly atlnthed to it, was uiilibturiirully ino«Uti«tl. | Cvuip. Paulus, 
in luc. 
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wkijOc^ Twv jiaOryrwv, this means the wider circle of the adherents of 
Jesus, and, en the other hand, tlie very great multitude -nXtiaroq 
^X^^ in JIatthew, only means all those who were favourable to him 
among tlic multitude. Bat wliilc the synoptists remain within the 
limits vf llic company who were procccuing to tlie feast, and who 
were thus the fellow travellers of Jesus, John, as above noticed, 
makes the whole solemnity proceed from those wlio go out of Jeru- 
snlem to meet Jesus (v. 13), while he re(>resenl« the multitude who 
arc ap|)raachlng with Jesus as testifying to the former the rcsunx-c- 
lion of I^izarus, on account of which, according to Jolin, the solemn 
escort of Jesus into Jerusalem was prepared (v. 17 f.). This cause 
wo cannot admit as authentic, inasmuch as we have found critical 
reasons for doubting the resuiTCction of Lazarus: but with the 
alleged cause, the fact itself of the escort is shaken ; especially 
if we refloct, that tlie dignity of Jesus might appear to demand 
that the inhabitants of the city of David should have gone forth to 
bring him in with all solemnity, and tliat it fully harmoiiizes with 
the prevailing characteristics of the representation of the fourth 
gospel, to describe, before the anival of .fesus at the feast, how in- 
tently the expectations of the j)eople were fixed upon him (vii. 11 
ff., xi. 56.). 

The last trait ui the picture before us, is the displeasure of the 
enemies of Jesus at the strong attachment to him, exJiibited by the 
people on this occasion. .According to John (v. 19), the Pharisees 
.«;a»d to each other: we sec from this that the (lenient) pi-oooedings 
which we have hitherto adopted are of no avail ; all the world is fol- 
lowing him (we must inteipjse, with forcible measures). According 
to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Pharisees addressed Jesus as if they ex- 
pected liim to im{X)se silence on his disciples ; on wliich he answers, 
that if those were silent, the stones would cry out. While in Luke 
;ind John tliis hapix>ii3 during the progress, in Matthew it is only 
afUT Jesus has arrived with the procession in the temple, and when 
tJic children, even here, continue to cry llosanna to the Son of Da- 
vid, that the high priests and scribes direct the attention of Jeaus to 
the impropriety, as it appears to them, whereupon he repulses them 
witii a sentence out of Psa, viii. 3. {Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou ha«t perfected j^rnise) (v. 15 f.); a sentence which 
in the original obviously relates to Jehovah, but which Jesus thu.s 
applies to himself. Tiic lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem, con- 
nected by Luke with the entrance, will come under our consideration 
further on. 

John, and more iMirticularly ^latthew by his phrase tovto <Jt SAow 
yi^'ovev, Iva nkrjfH^^ k. t. A., All thin teas done that it might beful- 
JiUed, &c. (v. 4), unequivocally expR^ss the idea that tiic de.sign, first 
of God, inasmuch as lie ordained this scene, and next of the Mes- 
siah, as tlie particijiant in the Divine counsels, was, by giving this 
character to tiie entrance, to fulfil an ancient prophecy. If .fesus 
saw in the passage of Zceliariah, (ix. 9.), a prophecy concerning 
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himself as tlie Jlcssiali,* this cannot liave been a knowledge resulting 
fioni the higher principle within him ; for, even if this prophetic pas- « 
sage ought not to be referred to an historical prince, as Uzziah.t or 
John HyrcanuSithut to a messianic individual,! still the latter, though 
a pacific, must yet be understood as a temporal prince, and moreover 
ns in peaceful possession of Jcnisalcm — thus as one altogether dif- 
ferent from Jesus. l?ut it apjwara quite possible for Jesus to have 
come to such an intei-pri'tation in a natural way, since at least tlic 
rabbins with decided unanimity interpret the passage of Zechariah 
of the jMessiah.JI Above all, we know that the contradiction which 
apj>eared to exist between the insigniticant advent here predicted of 
the Messiah, and the brilliant one whicli Daniel had foretold, was at 
a later period commonly reconciled by tlie doctrine, that according 
as the Jewish people showed themselves worthy or the contrary, 
their ilessiali would appear in a majestic or a lowly fonn.lf Now 
even if this distinction did not exist in the time of Jesus, but only 
in general a reference of the passage Zech. ix. 9. to the Messiah: 
still Jesus migfit imagine that now, on his first appearance, the 
prophecy of Zcuhariali must be fiilHlled in him, Imt hereat'ler, on his 
second aj)pearance, the prophecy of L'anlel. But tlicrc is a third 
possibility; namely, that cilber an accidental riding into Jerusalem 
on an ass by Jesus was subsequently intcr|>rctcd by the Cliristians 
in this manner, or that, lest any messianic attribute should be want- 
ing to him, the whole naiTative of the entrance was freely composed 
after the two propliecies and tlie dogmatic presupposition of a super- 
human knowledge on the part of Jesus. 

• The citation piveo l>y Jt«tiliew Is a comhiiialion ot a p«»sflge (Vom Isaiah with 
that of Zecliariali. I'or the words Trll t/e the dauphlcr of Zion, tmare rj ^byOTfii £ul>l', 
arc from Isa. Ixii. 1 I ; thf ri'st from Zcotiariah ix. !), where the LXX. has with sumu di- 
vorfe'nioy i lioi 6 PaoArif aav Ipxrrai ooi dUatof icai ouyjv oiTif irpaif «at Ivi^t^Kut 
{kI vvo^'yim Hal riiXm vim: 

f Ililzig, (iLer die At>fas.<un^''szeit dcr DralLcl, Zaih. ix — xiv. in the Theol, Studien, 
1830, 1, S. 3(5 ff. refers the proccdin;; verw? to the narBkf deeds of this king, and the one 
in question to bis pacific virluen. | Panlus, F.wp. IJandb. 3, a. S. 121 (T. j| Uo«en- . 
iiiuller, Srhol. in V. ']'. 7, 4, S. 274 ff. J In the jiaMago cited Inlro<i., § ll, from Sli-1 
drasch Kohrlclh, the dtiH.rl|ilion,/>ui//>or rt itisiilt»i atino in Zechariah, is in the »ery tirst 
instance referred to the (t'Mi jn'tlremin. This nss of the Messiah was held identical with 
that of Ahraham and Muses, vid. Jalkut Ruheni f. Uxix. 3, 4, ap. SchAttgeu, i. S 1G9 ; 
eomp. ICisi'mnrni^cr, cnlJecktea Judeothum, 2, S. C)U7 f. ^ Sanhcdrin f. xcviii. 1, (ap. 
Wctstein): IHril Ji. AlrxnnJtr: Ji. Jimua f. Ltri dunbiu inter le Cotlntii locis tnit^uaiH 
cmitntriu titit objecit : tcribilur Dan. vii. 13 : rt eect cum nubibut eoeli cflut Jiliui kominit 
rrtiil. Kt ii-ribilur Znch. ix. 3: pau/ftr tt tVui'i/mj aiino. Verun huec duo loca iin •'»<<»• 
If conciliari posiUKt : ntmjpf, lijutiitia tua mercaniur JtrailUae, Heuia$ reiiiet mat uidibut 
eoeli: gi auUm nou mertuutur, rttiict pauptr, cl ctJKtur aiiuo. 
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HISTORY OF THE PASSION, DEATH AND RESURRECTION 

OF JESUS. 



CIL\TTER I. 

RELA170N OF JESUS TO TOE IDEA OP A SUFFERING AND 

DYING MESSIAH; HIS DISCOURSES ON HIS DEATH, 

RESUiiRECTIOX, AND SECOND ADVENT. 



§ 111. DID JESLS IN PRECISE TERMS PREDICT HIS PASSION 
AND DEATH ? 

AccOKDiNO to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and while the 
result was yet distant,* predicted to his disciples that sufferings and 
a violent dcatli awaited liim. Moreover, if we tmst tlic synoptical 
accounts, he did not predict his tJitc merely in general tcnns, but 
specified beforehand the place of his passion, namely, Jerusalem ; 
the time, namely, the approaching passover; the ijcrsons from whom 
he would have to suffer, namely, the chief pricst.s, scribes and Gon- 
tUcs; the essential form of his passion, namely, cnicitixion, in con- 
seqacncG of a judicial sentence ; and even its accessory circumstances, 
namely, scourging, reviling, and spitting (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xvii^ 12, 
22 f. ; XX. 17 fl*. ; xxvi. 12, with tlie parjill,, Luke xiii. 33). Between 
tiie synoptists and tlie a\jfiior of tlie fourth g05|)el, there exists a 
threefold difference in relation to tliis subject. Firstly and chiefly, 
in the latter the j)redictions of Jesus do not apixjar so clcir and iu- 
telligible, but are for the most part presented m obscure figurative 
discourses, concerning which the narrator himself confesses, thnt 
the disciples understood them not until after the issue (ii. 22.). In 
addition to a decided declaration that he will voluntarily lay down 
his life (x. 15 ff.), Jcsua in this gospel is particularly fond of allud- 

* HU predictions concerning partirnlar circamstAncc* of his pasclon, uUercd fborti/ 
Ijcforu it* cHicurrcnct', in the Isit dmjraof Ua life, can uul/ bo conslilered fsitbcr on, la tha 
history of UioM d*jr«. 
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ing to his a)>proacliiiig death under the expressions, vfjtovv, vtftovadai 
to Uft uj>, to be lifted nj.>, in the application of wliich he seems to 
vacUktc between liis exaltation on the cross, and his exahation to 
glory (iii. 14, viii. 28, xii. 32) ; he compares his approaching exalta^ 
tion with that of the brazen scri>cnt in the wihlorness (iii. 14.), as, 
in Jlatthcw, he compares his fate with that of Jonah (xii. 40.j; on 
anotlicr occasion he speaks of going away whither no man can follow 
him (vii. 33 ff, ; vjii. 21 f.), as, in the synoptists, of a taking away 
of the bridegroom, which will plunge his friends into mourning 
(Matt. ix. 15 parall.), and of a cup, which he must drink, and which 
his disciples will lind it hard to partake of witli hitn (^latt. xx. 22 
parall.) The two other differences are k-ss markcil, but arc still ob- 
servable. One of them is, that while in John the allusions to the 
violent death of Jesus run in an equal degi-ee through the whole 
gospel; in the synoptists, the rcj>eated and delinifc announcements 
of his death are found only towards the end, partly innm^iliately be- 
fore, partly durujg, the last journey; in earlier ehaptcis there occurs, 
with the exception of the obscure discourse On the sign of Jonah, 
(which we sliaJl soon see to be no prediction of death,) only the in- 
timation of a removal (doubtless violent) of the bridegroom. The 
last difference is, that while according to the three tirst evangelists, 
Je.su3 imparts those predictions (again with the single exception of 
the above intimation, ^latt. ix. 15,) only to the coulidential circle 
of his disciples ; in Joim, he utters thcui in the presence of the 
people, and even of his enemies. 

In the critic.ll investigation of these evangelical accounts, we 
shall proceed from the special to the general, in the following man- 
ner. First we shall ask : Is it credible that Jesus had a forelcnowl- 
cdge of so many particular features of the fate which awaited him ? 
and next : Is even a general foreknowledge and prediction of his suf- 
ferings, on the part of Jesus, probable? in which inquiry, the differ- 
ence between tiic representation of John, and that of the synoptists, 
will necessarily come under our consideration. 

There are two modes of explaining how Jesus could so precisely 
foreknow the particular cu'cumstancea of his passion and death : the 
one resting on a su{iematural, the other ou a natural basis. The 
former appears adequate to solve the problem by the simple position, 
that before the prophetic spirit, wliich dwelt in Jesus in the richest 
plenitude, his destiny must have lain unfolded from the beginning. 
As, however, Jesus liimself, in hia announcements of his sutTeriugs, 
expressly apjiealcd to tiie Old Testament, the prophecies of whicii 
couccming liim must be fultilled in all points (Luke xviii. 31. comp. 
xxii. 37 ; xxiv. 25 ff, ; llatt. xxvi. 54.) : so the orthodox view ought 
not to despise this help, but must give to its explanation tlic modi- 
fication, that Jesus, continuajty occupied with the proj^hecies of the 
Old Testament may have drawn those particularities out of them, 
by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within him.* According to this, 

* Conip. Olshausen, liibl. Coniiu. 1, S. 528. 
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wliile the knowledge of the time of his passion remains consigned 
to liis propfieJic jirescntiment, unless lie be supposed to hiive calcu' 
latcd this out of Daniel, or some siniihir source ; Jesus nuist have 
come to regard Jerusalem as the scene of his suffering and dcafli, 
Ly contemplating the fate of earlier proplicts as a tjpe of his own, 
the Spirit telHng him, that where so many jnophets had suffered 
death, there, a fortiori, must the Messiah also suffer (Luke xiiL 
33.) ; tliat his death would be the sequel of a formal sentence^ he 
mast have gathered from Isai liii. 8, where a jud'jnxtnt OB'S? is 
spoken of as impending over the 8er\-ant of God, and from v. 12, 
where it is said that he was nunihered with the, transgressors, iv 
rdi^ dvdnoig iXay-icdr} (comp. Luke xxii. 37.); that his sentence would 
proceed from the rulers of iiis own people, he might perhaps have 
concluded tiom Ps. cxviii. 22, where the builders, oiKoioftovvre^, who 
reject the corner-stone, are, according to apostolic interpretation (Acta 
iv. 11.), the Jewish rulers; that he would be delivered to tiie Gen- 
tiles, he might infer from the fact, that in several plaintive psalnjs, 
wliich are susceptible of a messianic interjiretation, tlie persecuting 
parties are represented as B"'?»"J i. c. heathens ; that the precise 
manner of his death would be cmcifixion, he might have deduced, 
partly from the type of the brazen seqient which was susjwnded on 
a pole. Numb. xxi. 8 f. (comp. John iii. 14.), partly from the pierc- 
ing of the liauds and feet, Ps. xxiu 17 ; LXX. ; lastly, that he 
would be the object of scorn and personal maltreatment, he might 
have concluded from passages such as v. 7 ff. in the Psalm above 
quoteil, Isai 1, 6, &c. Now if the spirit which dwelt in Jesus, and 
which, according to the orthodox opinion, revealed to him the refer- 
ence of tlicsc prophecies and tj-j^es to his ultimate destiny, was 
a spirit of truth : liiia ret'ercnce to Jesus must admit of being proved 
to be the true and original sense of those Old Testament passages. 
But, to confine ourselves to the priiiuipnl passages only, a profound 
grammatical and historical exposition lias convincingly shown, for 
all who arc in a condition to liberate themselves from dogmatic pre- 
supjjositions, tiiat in none of these is there any allusion to the sut- 
ferings of Christ. Instead of this, Isai. 1. 6, speaks of the ill usago 
which the prophets had to experience ;• Isai. liii. of the aUamities 
of the prophetic order, or more probably of the Israelitish jwoplejf 
Ps. cxiil. of the unexpected deliverance and exaltation of that 
people, or of one of their princes ;{ while Ps. xxii. is the complaint 
of an oppressed exilc.§ As to the 17th verse of this Psalm, which 
has been intcqiretcd as having reference to the crucitixion of Christ, 
even presupjwsing the most improbable intcqirctation of "^so by 
jperjvd^runi, this must in no case be understood literally but only 
figuratively, and the image would be derived, not from a cruciKxion, 

* Gpscnioi, JchUi, iii. 137 fT. ; Iliizi/, Comm. in. Je*. S. S50. 

t GcMniiu, ut »up. S. I.'i8 ir.; llit^ig. S. 677 If.; Viilke, biliL Thool. I, 8. 626 It 

X De WrlU, Comm. «u deD rMlmta, S. 514 £, 3le Aufi. 

I Ibid. S. 224 ff. 
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but from a chase, or a combat with wild beasts ;• hciice the appli- 
cation of this passage to Christ is now only maintained hy tlioae 
with whom it would be lost labour to contend. According to the 
orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a supernatural niauiier, hy means 
of his higher nature, discovered in these passages a prc~iutiination 
of the particular features of his passion ; but, in that case, since 
such is not the true sense of ihc-se pass.igcs, the .spirit that dwelt 
in Jesus cannot have been the spirit of truth, but a lying spirit. 
Thus the orthodox exjjositor, so far .-ts he does not exclude himself 
from tlic light dispensed by an unprejudiced interpretation of the 
Old Testament, is driven, for the sake of his own interest, to adopt 
the natural opinion : namely, tliat Jesus was led to such an inter- 
pretation of Old Testament passages, not by divine inspiration, but 
by a combination of his own. 

According to this opinion,! there was no difficulty in foreseeing 
that it would lie t!ie ruling sacerdotal party to which Jesus must 
succumb, since, OJi tlie one hand, it was pre-eminently embittered 
against Jesus, on tlie other, it was in possession of the necessary 
power; and equally obvious was it that they would make Jerusalem 
the theatre of his judgment and execalion, since this was the centre 
of their strength ; that after being sentenced by the nUcrs of hia 
people, he would be didivercd to the Romans for execution, followed 
from the limitation of the Jewislj judicial power at that jwriod ; that 
cnicifixion was the death to which he w'tnild be sentenced, might be 
conjectured fioni the fact that with the Romans this species of death 
was a cuslorirary inllictioii, especially on rebels; lastly, that scourg- 
ing and reviling would not be wanting, niiglit likewise be inferred 
from Roman custom, and the barbarity of judicial proceedings hi that 
age. But, vic\vit>g the subject more nearly, how could Jesus so 
certainly know that Ilcrod, who had directed a tlu-eatening attention 
to his movements (Luke xiii, -}!.), would not forestall the sacerdotal 
party, and add to llio ninrder of the liaptist, that of his more im- 
portant follower Y And even if lie ffit hiinself warm n ted in believing 
that real danger tiireatencd him from the side of the Jiicrarchy ordy 
(Luke xiii. 33.) ; what was his guarantee tliat one of their tunudluary 
attempts to murder him would not at last succeed (comp. John viii. 
59 ; X. 3L}, and that he would not, as Stephen did at a later period, 
witliout any further tbrnialilics, and wiltiout a previou;> delivery to 
the Romans, luvd his death in quite another manner than by the 
Roman puni^linicnt of crucitixion V Lastly, how could he so confi- 
dently assert tliat the very next plot of his enemies, after bo many 
failures, would be successful, and that the very next journey to the 
passovcr would be his last i But the natural explanation also can 
call to its aid the Old Testament passages, and say : Jesus, whether 
by the application of a mode of interpretation then current among 
his countrymen, or under the guidance of his own individual views, 

• Paulus, exeg. liandt). 3. B. S. C77 ff., and De Wctte, in loc. f Sc« this view 
dereluped by Fritz^cbe, Comm. in Marc p. 'Ml t. 
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gathered from the passages already quoted, a precise idea of the 
circumstances attendant on the violent end wliich awaited him aa 
tlie Messiah.* But if in the first place it would be difficult to prove, 
that already in the lifetime of Jesus all these various passages were 
referred to the Slessiah ; and if it he equally difficult to conceive 
timt Jesus could independently, prior to the issue, discover such a 
reference: so it would be a case undistin£ruidhahle from a miracle, 
it the result had actually corresponded to so false an interpretation; 
moreover, the Old Testament oracles and types will not suffice to 
explain all the particular features in the predictions of Jesus, espec- 
ially tiie precise determination of time. 

If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of the 
circumstances of his passion and death, cither in a sujx\matural or 
a natural way ; he cannot have had such a forekiiowled«) at all ; 
and flic minute prcdictions which the evangelists put into his mouth 
must be regarded as a vuticinium post eventiim.\ Commentators 
who have airived at this conclusion, have not failed to extol the ac- 
count of John, in opposition to that of the synoptists, on the ground 
that precisely those traits in the predictions of Jesus which, from 
their sjiecial character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the 
synoptists, while John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite 
intimations, and distinguishes these from ids own inteiprctation, 
made af'ter the issue ; a plain proof that in his gospel alone, we have 
the discourses of Jesus unfalsified, and in their original form. But, 
regarded more nearly, the case does not stand so that the fourth 
evangelist can only be taxed with putting an erroneous interpreta- 
tion on the otherwise untalsilicd declarations of Jesus : for in one 
passage, at least, he has jiut into his mouth an expression which, 
obscurely, it is true, but still unn>istakably, determines the manner 
of liis death as crucifixion ; and consequently, he has here altered 
the words of Jesus to coiTcspond with tlie result. Wc refer to the 
expression v^'uidiivai , to be U/tal up: in those jjassagcs of the fourth 
gospel where Jesus speaks in a passive sense of the Son of Man 
being lif'tcd up, thb expression might possibly mean his exaltation 
to glory, although in iii. 14, from the comparison with the serpent 
in the wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on 
a l>ole, even this becomes a difficidty ; but when, as in viii. 28, ho 
represents the exaltation of the Son of Man as f lie act of his enemies 
(3rav vxpiMJtjT erbv vliiv - d), it is obvious that these could not lift 
him up immediately to glory, but only to the ci'oss ; consequently, 
if the result above stated be admitted as valid, John must himself 
have framed this expression, or at least have distorted the Araina-an 
words of Jesus, and hence ho essentially falls under the same cat(v 
gory with the synoptical writers. That fhe fourth evangelist, though 

* Vid. Fritzache, ut nip f Psuluf, exog. namlh. 2, S. 41.'> It.; Amiiion, bll4. 
TteoL 2. S. 377 f ; Kaiser, bibl. Throl. I, S. 2*tj. Fritwchi!, »!«), ut sup. »nd WcJite, 
I, S. 423, partly aJmit this. { licrtboldt, Eiul. in daa N. I \.'a>:> tl , Wrg»cliuid«r, 
EiiiL In da* Evang. Johannis, S. 271 f. 
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the passion and death of Jesus were to him past events, and there- 
fore clearly present to his mind, nevertlieless makes Jcsu-s predict 
tlicm in olxscnre expressions, — this has its l'ound;ition in the entire 
manner of this writer, whose fondness for the eniginaticai and mys- 
terious here hiipjjily met the requirement, to give an unintelligible 
form to prophecies whieh were not understood. 

Tliere were sufficient inducements for the Cliristian legend thus 
to p>it into the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of the 
particular features of his passion, especially of the ignominious cru- 
cifixion. The more the Christ ci-ucified liccame to the Jews a 
utttniMbuj-block, and to the Greeks foolishness (1 Cor. i. 23.), the 
more need was there to remove this oftencc by every possible means; 
and as, among subsequent events, the resurrection especially served 
as a retrospective cancelling of that shameful deatii : so it must have 
been earnestly desired to take the sting from that offensive catas- 
trophe beforehand also, and this could not he done more t-ffectually 
than by such a niiimtc prediction. For as the most unimportant 
fact, when proptielically atmouiiccd, gains importance, by thus being 
made a link in the chain of a higlier knowledge : so the most igno- 
minious fate, when it is predicted as part of a divine plan of salva- 
tion, ceases to be ignominious ; above all, when the very person over 
wliom such a fate imjKriidrf, also possesses the prophetic sjiirit, which 
enables him to foresee and foretell it, and thus not only suffers, but 
participates in the divine prescience of his sufferings, he manifests 
himself as the ideal power over those sufferings. But the fourth 
evangelist has gone still farther on this track : he believes it due to 
the botiour of Jesua to represent him as also the real power over 
his sufferings, as not having his life taken away by the violence of 
others, but as resigning it voluntarily (x. 17 f.): a representation 
which indeed already finds some countenance in JIatt. xxvi. 53, 
wlicrc Jesus asserts tlic possibility of praying to the Father for 
legions of angels, in order to avert his suffermgs. 



§ 112. TUE PRKDICTIONS OP JESUS CONCERNING HIS DEATH IN 

GEXERAt; THEIR IlELATION TO THE JEWISH IDEA OF THE MESSIAH; 

DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING TUE UBJECT AND EFFECTS 

OF HIS DEATH- 



If in this manner wc subtract from the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his approaciiing fate, attributed to him in the gospels, 
ail which regards the particular circumstances of this catastrophe; 
there still remains on tlie part of Jesus the general announcement, 
that suffering and death awaited him, and also that this part of his 
career was a fulfilment of llic Old Tcslatnent prophecies relative to 
the Messiah. As, liowcver, the principal passages cited from the 
Old Testament, .which treat of suffering and death, arc only by 
mistake referred to the Messiah, while others, as Dan. ix. 26; Zecb. 
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xiL 10, have not this signification :• the orthodox, above all, mast 
again beware of attributing so false an interpretation of these proplie- 
ciea, to tiic snpcrnntiu'al principle in Jesus. That instead of this, 
Jesus miglit possibly, by a purely natural combination, have educed 
the general result, that since he had made the hierarchy of his 
nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so for as he was resolved 
not to swei-ve from the j)ath of Iiis destination, the worst to fear 
from their revenge and authority (John x. 11 ft'.); that from the 
fate of former prophets (Matt. v. 12.; xxi. .33 ff, ; Luke xiii. 33 f.), 
and isolated passages bearing such an interpretation, he might 
prognosticate a siinliiu- end to his own career, and accordingly predict 
to his fuUowers that earlier or later a violent deatli awaited him — 
this it would be a nceJlcss overstraining of the sujn'anaturalistic 
view any longer to deny, and the rational mode of considering the 
subject should be admit tcd,t 

It may appear surprising if, after this admission, we still put 
the question, whetlier, according to the New Testament represen- 
tation, it be probable that Jesus actnnlbj uttered sucli a prediction? 
since, certainly, a general announcement of his violent death is the 
least which the evangelical accounts appear to contain. But our 
meaning in t!>e question is this: is the sequel, esjxscially the conduct 
of the disciples, »q descriljcd in the gosjx'ls, as to be rccoucileable 
with a ]>rior disclosure of Jesus relative to the sufferings which 
awaited him ? Now the express statements of the evangelists do 
not merely tend to show, that the disciples did not imdcrstand the 
discourses of Jesus on his coming death, in the sense that they did 
not know how to ailjust tliese facts in their own minds, or to make 
them tally with their preconceived ideas concerning the Messiah, — 
a difliculty which dicw from Peter the first tinic that Jesus an- 
nounced liis death, the exclamation: Be it fur from thee, Jjord, 
this shall not be unto thee ; — for we find the words of Slark (ix. 
32.), Bid thi'lf understood not that iayintj, ol 6t i)yy6ovv rb prjua, 
thus amplified in Luke : and it teas hid from thc'm, that they 
jterctivcd it not, nal f(v napahtKaXviinevov ai' avTuv Iva fifi aloOujvrai 
aiiTo (ix. 4;')) ; and the latter evangelist on another occasion says : 
and they understood none of tftese things, and this haying was 
hid from them, neither knew tlwy the things that were spoken, 
Kol airrol ovdtv rovruv ffinrj^fai', Kal i/v ro ^F/jua tovto Kthpvftftivov air' 
airuv, Kal ovu iyivtMKov Ta XeyofiEva xviii. 34,) : expressions which 
appear to imply that the disciples absolutely did not understand 
what the words of Jesus meant. In accordance with this, the con- 
demnation and execution of Jesus fall upon them as a blow for 
which they are entirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate all 
the hope^ which they had fixed on him as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 
20 f., The chief priests and our rulers have crucijied Aim. But 

* Daniel. QljFrsctzt unci erklarl vim BvrtlioMt, 3, S. 5(1 K., ClXI If; Rowamttlbr, 
SthoL in V. T. 7. 4. p> 33i» ff. f t^e W*tt«, <le inorle CUrUU oxjiialoria, iu his OpuM. 
Ibeol , p. 130 ; Uiw, L. J. j 106. 
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108 trusted that it had been he which should ham redeemed Is- 
rael). But had Jesns spoken of his death to the discijilca with 
Buch {jcrlect ojjcnud^ (TOfip/joip, Mark viii. 32.), they must necessa- 
rily have understood his clear words and detailed discourses, and 
had he besides shown them that his death was foreshadowed in the 
messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, and was consequently a 
part of the Jlessiaii's destination (Luke xviii. 31 ; xxii. 37.), they 
could not, when his death actually ensued, have so entirely lost all 
belief in his mcssiahship. It is true that the \VolfLiibiittel Frog- 
mcntist is wrong in his attempt to show in the conduct of Jesus, as 
described by the evan^lists, indications tliat his death was unex- 
pected even to hiniselt ; but, looking merely at the conduct of the 
disciples, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion which that writer 
draws, namely, that to judge by that conduct, Jesus cannot have 
made any antecedent disclosure to his disciples concerning his death; 
on the contrary, they appear to the very la.^t mrtmcnt to have held 
the common opinion on this matter, and only lo have adopted 
the characteristics of sulVering and death into their conception of 
the Messiah, after the death of Jesus had unexpectedly conic upon 
them.* At all events we have before us tlie Fnllowiiig dilcnnua: 
either the statements of the evangelists as to the inability of the 
disci}>les to understand the predictions of Jesus, and their surprise 
at his death, are unhistorlcally exaggerated; or the decided decla- 
rations of Jesus concerning the death whieli awaited him, were 
composed ex evcntu, nay, it becomes doubtful whetlicr he even in 
general predicte(l his death as a part of his messianic destiny. On 
both sides, the legend uiiglit be led into uuhistorical representations. 
Fur tiie fabrication of a prediction of Ids death in general, there were 
the same reasons uhicli we have above shown to be an adequate 
motive for attributing to him a prognostication of the j)articular 
features of iiis passion : to tlii' (ictiou of so total a want of compre- 
hension in the disciples, an indueciiient might be found, on the one 
hand, in the desire to exhibit flic protbundiicss of the niy.stcry of a 
Buffering Messiah revealed by Jesus, tlirougii the inability of the 
disciples to understand it; on the other, in the fact that in the 
evangelical tradition the disciples were likened to unconverted Jews 
and heathens, to whom anything was more intelligible tiiaii the death 
of the Messiah. 

In order to decide between these alternatives, wc nmst iirst 
examine whether, prior lo tlie death of Jesus, and indejiendently 
of that event, tlic messianic ideas of the age included the character- 
istics of suft'ering and death. If already in the lifetime of Jesus it 
was the Jewish opinion that the iMe^siali must die a violent deafii, 
then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed this idea as a part of 
his convictions, and conmninicated it to his disciples: who, in that 
case, could so much the less have remained uamstructed on this 
point, and overwhelmed by the actual result, iu the degree alleged 
* Vom Zvreck Jem und titliier }<iagvT, S. 114 (T. \t>'.i t. 
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by the evangelists. If, on the contrary, th.-it idea was not diffused 
among his countrjTncn before the death of Jesus, it still remains 
possible that Jesus might arrive at that idea by his private rctlectioii; 
Imt it is a prior possibility that tiic disciples were the tirst to adopt 
the characteristics of suffering and death into their conception of the 
Messiah, after they had l)een taught by the issue. 

The question whether the idc^i of a suffering and dying i[c3siali 
was already diffused among the Jews in tiie time of Jesus, is one 
of the most difficidt points of discussion among theologians, and one 
concerning which they are the least agreed. And the difficidty of 
the question does not lie in the interests of party, so that it might 
be hoped that with the rise of impartial investigation, tlic subject 
would cease to be poii)lcxcd; for, as Staudlin has aptly shown,* 
both the orthodox and the rationalistic interest may alternately tend 
in each direction, and we in fact find theologians of both imrties on 
both sidc3.t The diflBculty lies in the deficiency of information, 
and in the uncertainty of that whicli we do possess, li' the Old 
Testament contained the doctrine of a suffering and dying ilcssiali, 
it might certainly thence be inferred with more than mere proba- 
bility, that this doctrine existed among the Jews in the time of 
Jesus : as, however, according to the most recent researches, the 
Old Testament, while it does indeed contain the doctrine of an ex- 
piation of the sins of the i)eople to take place at the messianic era 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25; xxxvii. 23; Zach. xiii. 1; Dan. ix. 24.), has 
no trace of tliis expiation being efl'ected by the suffering and dcatli 
of the Messiali :^ there is no decision of the question before us to 
be expected from this quarter. The apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament lie nearer to the time of Jesus; but as these are alto- 
gether silent concerning the Messiah in gener.al,§ there can be no 
discussion as to their containing that special feature. Again, if we 
turn to Piiilo and Josephus, the two autliors who wrote soonest 
after the jieriod in question, we find tiie latter silent as to the 
messianic hoi)e3 of his nation ;j| and though the former does ijulcctl 
j?l)eak of messianic times, and a mcsslah-likc hero, he says nothing 
of' sufferings on his part. If Thus there remain, as sources of in- 
formation on this jjoint, otdy the New Testament and the later 
Jewish writings. 

In the New Testament, almost evcrytliing is calculated to give 
the impression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was unthougiit- 
of among the Jews who were cotcmporary with Jesus. Tu the 
majority of the Jews, we are told, the doctrine of a crucified Mes- 



* U*l>er den Zwerk un<l die Wirktinir^n •\tt To^tcs Jcsu, in the GotlinKcn^heo BiU 
lluU)pJl, 1,1,8. 2.'>2 IT. t S» 'he ll«t in Ue Wrtt.-, u( >u|>. S. ti ff. llio luixt lin|H>r- 

tiut voicva for tlie existence of the idea iu quisiion in lltu lime- of Jesua, luvi> Utn nutjcvtl 
by Suudlin in the alK>ve tiratitc, I, R, TMi If., ami l>,v lleng-trnliurf;, Cliriflulni^e ilwAi 
T., t, a, 8. 270 ir,, It, 8. TM) (T.; for llie o|i[>u«it<< o|iinlnn, l>y Da WclLi<, ut nup, p, I IT, 
; Coinp. Ue Wetf , l>il>l. I>ngm. } '.'01 f. i Bmimi^Arlrn Cruniut, liiOL Throl, | 54, § Vlil. 
lit Wrttf, Ut lup, { ISO «■. II Coinp, iJc WctUr, ut lup, ( H»3. ^ Gfr,)rcr, Tliilo, I, 

8. vx> a. 
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Biab was a, OKavSaXbv^ and ihe disciplea were at a loss to under- 
stand Jesus in his repeated and explicit annonnccnicnts of liia death. 
This doc3 not look as if the doctrine of a suftcring Messiah liad Ixjen 
current among the Jews of that period ; on the contrary, these cir- 
cumstances accord fully with the declaration which the fourtli evan- 
gelist puts into the mouth of the Jewish multUtule, •S.^Aof (xii. 34.), 
namely, that they had heard in the law (vo/iof) that Ckrut ahideth 
for ever, on 6 \piarh^ fiivei eif tvv aldva* Indeed, for a general 
acceptation of the ideji of a suffering Messiah among tlie Jews of 
that period, even those theologians who take tlve affirmative side in 
this argument do not contend; but, admitting that the hope of a 
worldly Jlcssiah ivliose reign was to endure for ever, was tlie pre- 
valent one, they only maintain (and herein tiic Wolfenbottel Frag- 
mcntist agrees with thcni)t, that a less numerous party, — according 
to Stafldlin, the Essencs; according to llengstcnhurg, tlie Letter and 
more enliglitcned part of the {>cople in geuend — held the belief that 
the Messiuli would appear in a humble guise, and only enter into 
glorj- through suffering and death. In support of tliia they appeal 
especially to two passages ; one out of the third, and one out of the 
fourth gospel. When Jesus is presented as an infant in the temple 
at Jerusalem, the aged Simeon, among other prophecies, particularly 
concerning the opjK)si»ion which her son would iiave to encounter, 
Bays to Mary: Yea, a sword shall pierce throw/ h thine own aoul 
aho (Luke ii. 35.); words which seem to descnlx; her maternal sor- 
row at the death of her son, and consequently to represent the opin- 
ion, that a violeixt death awaited the Messiah, as one already current 
before Christ. Still more ])lainly is the idea of a suftcring Jllessiah 
contained in the words which the fourth gosjwl makes the Baptist 
utter on seeing Jesus: Be/iold ihe Lauih of God which taketh 
away ihe sin of the xcorld (i, 29.) I This, viewed in its relation to 
Isa. liii., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise tend to prove, 
that the idea of expiatory suffering on tlie part of the Messiali was 
in existence before the time of Jesus. But both these passages 
have been above shown to be unhistorical, and from the fact that 
tlic primitive Christian legend was led, a considerable lime after the 
issue, to attribute to persons whom it held divinely inspired, a forc- 
knowlcdgc of the di\ine decree with respect to the death of Jesus, 
it can by no means be concluded, that this insight really existed 
prior to the death of Jesus. In conclusion, it is urged, that at lejist 
the c\'angelists and apostles refer to the idea of a suffering and dy- 
ing Messiah in the Old Testament ; whence it is thought warrant- 
able to conclude, that this inlcrj>ifcta(ion of the Old Testament pas- 
sages connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented 
among the Jews. Ccitainiy Peter (Acts iii. 18 f. ; 1 Pet. i. 11 f.) 
and Paul (Acts XAvi. 22 f. ; 1 Cor, xv. 3.) ap^>eal to Moses and the 

* A pii»Hi);e U) lliU effti't out of ihu liw (vd/iOf) pro[icrly »o calW, would be diflieiih 
to find : iJi; Wttto, Ae. morlc, p. 72, reftrs to iw, i.\. n ; I.oi-ki?, in luc, to P»a. ex. -t j 
Daa. vii. II, ii, 44, f A'oni Zwock Jcbu untl »i>iner .Jungi-r, 8. I7!l f. 
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prophets as .innunciators of the death of Jeso-v and Piiilip. in hii 
interview with tlie Ethiopian eunuch, interprets a passage in Lia. liii. 
of the sufferings of tlie Messiah : but as those teachers of the cliurch 
spoke and WTOte all this after the event, we have no assurance that 
they did not assign to certain Old Testament passages a rehition 
to the sulfcrings of the Messiah, solely in conscriuence of that event, 
and not by adopting a mode of interpretation pre^-iously current 
among their Jewish cotemporaries.* 

If, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question al- 
ready existed among the countr}'men of Jesus during liis lifetime, 
lias no solid foundation in the New Testament ; we must proceed to 
inquire whether that idea may not be found in the later Jewish writ- 
ings. Among the earliest writings of tliis class now extant, are the 
ChalJce paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonatiian ; and the Turgum. of 
the latter, who, according to rabbinical tradition, was a pupil of 
Hillcl the clder,t is commonly cited as jirescnting tlie idea of a suf- 
fering Messiah, because it refers the passage, liia. lii. 13. — liiL 12, 
to the Messiali. But witli resijcct to the interpretation of this pas- 
sage in the Targuvi i)f Jonathan, it is the singidar fact, that wiiilij 
the prophecies which it contains arc in general inteqireted messian- 
ically, yet so often as suffering and death are spoken of, cither these 
ideas are avoided with marked design, and for the most part by some 
extremely forced exjx:dient, or are transferred to a different subject, 
namely, the people of Israel: a signiticant proof that to the author, 
suffering and violent death appeared irrcconcileable with the idea of 
the ^^Icssiah.f But tliis, we are told, is the commencement of that 
aberration from the true sense of tiie sacred text, into which the 
later Jews were seduced by their carn.al disposition, and their hos- 
tility to Christianity: tlic more ancient interpreters, it is said, dis- 
covered in tijis passage of Isaiah a suilering and dying ilcssiah. It 
is true that Abenczra, Abarbancl and others, testify that many an- 
cient teachers referred Isa. Uii. to the Messiah :J but some of their 
statements leave it by no means clear that those more ancient inter- 
pretations arc not as jinrtial as that of Jonathan ; and in relation to 



♦ Vi(L De Weiu-, de m«rti! Chr. p. 73 t f Conip. Gcseuiuii, JosftiM, 2. Th. S. CG ; 
Oe W'ctte. EinlciluD^ in diu A. T. § 59, 3t« .Vutf^, 



X Lilerml tnnsUtian according (o HiU 
aig, lii. It; — As many were amnifitnt him, 
•o diitAgarotl, nut human, was AMappcarsoce, 
.uid hii form nut tliat at Um children of 
nivn, &C. 

Uii. A : — But h« bore our iufirmitiM, ind 
dkargtd himttlf vith our sorrow a, aud vre 
«i(eein«d him *tlick«a, iniitlen ot God and 
•ffiictcd. 



Targam of Jonathan : — Qtuwkadmadum per 
multitf diet iptum txtpectarunt Itmelilat, 
f/unrum rantnbuil inter rfrnits adjrpcclus ti 
tpUniar (^at (vaimif) fjUiit Mominum, tic. 

IJcirco pro lUlUtit tmtlriii iptf drprtcabi- 
tttr, «f \niqaitatf$ nt>$trtn pntptrr fum condo- 
nabirn/ar, licft mu rrpuiuli gitniu (OnIIMi, 
ptagit affteti el njflirli. 
Uri^ra alao relate*, c CcUai, i. S5, how a persun ulrtmeJ ■> miir man nmung tkt Jnoi, 
KtyofUVOi nttfA 'lautaioit «o^, maintained, in opposition to his Chrimian inlcrpretation of 
the paaaa^ in I»aiab, that '♦« tcai proph'tifd concerning thr irliitir n<jri-»o, vkirk iind b*tn 
ditptrtrj ntul nfP'u'frd, in "rd-r tkitt manj/ might btcomt protrJytrs, Tiiira nrirfin^tiTrv<r9(U uf 
tnpl li'df Tw iXov ?.<ioi", tal ycfoftiym Iv rj iuunropif, nai jrhjyevni, Iva KoXXoi rrpoviiXvroi 
yivuyrat. { Vid. bchntijjrii, 'i, S. 182 f. ; Kiaenmt-nger, onldcclite* JudcnUium, V, S. 738. 
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all of tliem it remains uncertain, wlictlicr the interpreters of whom 
they speak roach a.s far buck as the age of Jonathan, which is higlily 
improbable with respect to those parts of the book Sohar wherein 
the passage in question is refoned to a suftcring Alcssiah.* The 
writing which, together with tliat of Jonathan, may be regarded a.s 
the nearest to (lie time of Jesus, namely, the apocryplial fourth book 
of Esdraa, drawn up, according to the most probable computation, 
shortly after the deatruction of Jerusalem under Titus,t docs indeed 
mention the death of the Jleasiah ; not however as a painful one, 
but only as a dcatli which, at'tcr the long duration of the messianic 
kingdom, was to precede the general resurrect ion. { TJie idea of great 
calamities, the birtii-throea, as it were, of the ^Icssiah, (rpcrsn i>an, 
conip. apxr) wJii'wv, 3Iatt. xxiv. 8,), which would usher in the mcsai- 
anic times, waa undoubtedly disseminated before Christ ;§ and equal- fl 
ly early tliere appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, 
which were to press upon the people of Israel in particular, the An- 
tichrist, dvTixfKTTo^, whom the Christ, Xpiarh^, would have to op- 
pose (2 Thcss. ii. 3 ff.) : || but since he was to annihilate this adver- 
sary in a supernatural manner, with the fipirit of his ntouth^ rift 
TCPEvfiaTt Tov arofidrog avrov, this involved no sufloring for the lilca- 
fiiali. Nevertheless, there are to be found passages in wliich a suf- 
fering of the Messiah is spoken of, and in wliich this suffering is 
even represented as vicarious, on behalf of the ijcople:! but first, 
this is only a suffering, and no JcrUh of the Jlcssiah ; secondly, it 
befiils him either before his descent into earthly life, in his pre-ex- ^ 
istence,** or during tlie concealment Ln whicli lie keeps himself from H 
Iu8 birth until liis appearance as ilessiah :tt lastly, tiic antiquity of 
these ideas \i doubtful, and according to certain indications, they 
could only be dafud after the destruction of the Jewish state by 
Titus.JJ MeaiiwJiilc, Jewish wiitings arc by no means destitute of 
passages, in whicii it is directly asserted that a ilessiali would perish 
in a violent manner : but these paijsages relate, not to the propei* h 
Messiah, the offspring of David, but to another, from among tlie H 
posterity of Joseph and Ephraini, who was a]3pointed to hold a sub- 
ordinate position in relation to the former. This Jlcssiah ben Joseph 
was to precede the ilcssiah ben JJavUl, to unite the ten tribes of the 
former kingdom ot' Israel with the two tribes of the kingdom of 
Judah, but after this to jxirish by the sword in tlic battle with Gog 
and Magog: a catastrophe to which Zech. xii. 10. was rct'erred.Sii 
But of this second, dying Jlcssiah, any certain traces arc wanting 
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before the Babylonian Gemara, which was compiled in tlic fifth and 
sixth centuries after Chribt, and the book SoAar, the age of which 
is extremely doubtful.* 

Although, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is even not 
probable, tiiat the idea of a puffering Messiah already existed among 
the Jews in the time of Josus: it is still possible that," even without 
such a precedent, Jesus himself, by an obscn-ation of circumstances, 
and a comparison of them witli Old Testament narratives and proph- 
ecies, might come to entertain the belief that suffering and death 
were a part of the office and destination of the Jlessiali; and if so, 
it would be more natural that he should embrai:e this conviction 
gradually in the course of his public ministry, and that he should 
chiefly have confined his communications on the subject to his in- 
timate friends, tlmn that he should have had this conviction from 
the beginning, and have expressed it before JtidifFercnt persons, nay 
enemies. The latter is the representation of John ; the former, of 
the synoptists. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the ob- 
ject and effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to the an- 
nouncement of the death itself, distinguisli a more natural, from a 
wore snpranatural jwint of view. When Jesus in the fourth gosj)el 
likens himself to the true shepherd, who lays down his life for the 
sheep (x. 11, 15,) : this may have the j>erfectly natural souse, that he 
is determined not to 8wer\'e from his office of shepherd and teacher, 
even though, in the prosecution of it, death should threaten him (the 
moral necessity of his death) ;t the foreboding expression in the 
same gospel (xii. 24.), tiiat except a corn of icheat fall into the 
ground and dic^ it ahidcth alone, but if it die it brlmjtth forth 
inudi fntit, admits of an equally rational explanation, as a figura- 
tive representation of the victorious power which mavtyrdoiu gives 
to an idea and conviction (the moral clBcacy of his dcatii) :{ lastly, 
that which is so often repented in thegosj>el of John, — namely, that 
it is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for without 
his departure the comforter, rrapdKXii-or will not come lo thein, who 
will glorify liini in them, — may Ix? sujiposed to express the perfectly 
natiu'al consideration of Jesus, that without the removal of ilia sen- 
sible presence^ the hitherto so material ide-as of the disciples would 
not be spiritualized (the psychological efficacy of his deatli).§ The 
words of Jesus at the institution of the sacramental supper, belong 
more to the supraiiatuialistic mode of view. For if that wliicii the 
intermediate evangelists make him say on this occasion — that tlie 
cup presented is the blood of the new tedament, rh alfia ri^^ KOtvij^ 
6ia0fJKf]^ (Mark xiv. 24.), and the new tcstunient in hi« blood, rf tatv) 
^iaOfiHt] iv T(^ uifiOTt ai/Tov (Luke xxii. 20.), — might appear to sig- 
nify no move than that, as by the bloody sacrifice at Sinai was sealed 
the covenant of this ancient jjcoplc with God, so by his (the Mcs» 
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siah's) blood would be scaled in a liigher sense the community of 
the new covenant, gathering round him: in the account of Maflliew, 
on the contrary, when he makes Jesus add, that his blood will be 
shed for nianyybr the reviission of sins, agtt<peotv dfiapTiCjv, the idea 
of the covenant sacriHce is blended with that of an expiatory sacri- 
fice: and also in the two other evangelists by the addition: wAlch 
w shed fcr many, or for you, rb rrepl toAAwv, inr^p ifiuv iKxvv6iicvoi>, 
the transition is made from the covenant sacrifice to the expiatory 
sacrifice. Further, when in the first gospel (xx- 28.) Jesus says, he 
must give his life a ransoin. for many, ioivvai rrjv xfivxiiv airroi/ Xvrpov 
ivTl noXXCiv, this is doubtless to be referred to Isa. liii., where, ac- 
corduig to a notion cuncnt among the Hebrews (Isa. xliiu 3 ; Prov. 
xxi. 18.), the death of the servant of God is supposed to have a' 
propitiatory relation to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection conio to the con- 
viction that such a catastrophe would be favourable to the spiritual 
development of his disciples, and that it was indispensable for the 
spiritualizing of their messianic ideas, nay, in accordance with na- 
tional conceptions, and by a consideration of Old Testament pas- 
sages, even to the idea that his messianic death would have an ex- 
piatory efficacy. Still, what the synoptista make Jesus say of his 
death, as a sin offering, might esjjccially appear to belong rather to 
the system wliich was devetojied after the death of Jesus ; and what 
the fouith evangelist puts into hia mouth concerning tlie Paraclete, 
to have been conceived ex evcntu : so that, agaijx, in these expres- 
sions of Jesus concerning the object of liis death, there must be a 
separation of the general t'roui the sjjecial. 

§ 113. PllECISK DECLAllATIONS OF JESUS CONCERN i^iO UIS 
' FUTUHE KE8UBRECTI0N. 

AccORLUNG to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted ins re- 
surrection in words not less clear than tho.se in which he announced 
his death, and also tixed the time of its occurrence with singular pre- 
cision. As often aa he said to his disciples, the Son of man will be 
cnicitied, he added : And the third day he shall rise atjain, koL rg 
rpi-m ilf^p? dvaarfiarrai, or eyepdi]ritTai (JIatt. xvi. 21 ; xvii. 23 ; 
;£x, 19. parnll. comp. xviL 9; xxvi. 32. piralL). 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples un- 
derstood it not ; so little, that they even debated among themselves 
what i/m risiny from, the dead should 7nea?t, tI tan to in vsKpi>v 
dvaoTT/voi (Mark ix. 10.); and in consistency with this want of 
comprehension, they, after tlie death of Jesus, exhibit no trace of a 
recollection that his i-csurrection had been foretold to them, no spark 
of hope that this prediction would be fulfilled. Wlien the friends 
of Jesus had taken down his body from the cross, and laid it in the 
grave, they undertook (John xix. 40.) — or the women reserved to 
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themselves (ilark xvL 1 ; Luke xxiii. 56.) — the task of embalming 
him, whicii is only performed in the case of those who are regarded 
as liie prey of con-uplion ; Avlien, on the morning which, according 
to the mode of reckoning in the New Testament, opened the day 
which had been predctcnnined as that of tiie resurrection, the women 
went to the grave, they were so far from tiiinking of a predicted re- 
surrection, that they were anxious about the probable difficulty of 
rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3.) ; wlien ilarv 
JIagdalcne, and afterwards Peter, found the grave empty, their first 
thought, had the rcsuiTCction been predicted, must have been, that 
it had now actually taken place : instead, of this, the former conject- 
ures that tlic body may ha\'r; been stolen (John xx, 2.), while Peter 
merely wonders, without coming to any definite conjecture (Luke 
xxiv. 12.) ; when the women told the disciples of the angelic appa- 
rition wiiich thc}' had witnessed, and discharged the commission 
given them by the angel, the disciples partly regarded their words 
aa idle talcs ^fipo^, (Luke xxiv. 11.), and were partly moved to fear 
and astonishment {i^KOTTjaav fj^a^, Luke xxiv. 22 ff.) ; when Mary 
JIagdalenc, and subsequently the di.sciplea going to Enuuaus, assured 
the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen one, they met 
with no credence (Mark xvi. 11. 13.), and Thomas still later did 
not believe even the assurance of his fcllow-apostlcs (John xx. 25.); 
lastly, when Jesus himself apjieared to the disciples in Galilee, all 
of them did not even then cast ofi" doubt ol ok ISioTaaar, Jlark 
xxviii. 17.). All this we must, with the Wolfcnbuttcl Fragmentist,* 
find incomprehensible, if Jesus liad so clearly and decidedly pre- 
dicted his rcsun-cction. 

It is true, that as the conduct of the disciples, after the deatii of 
Jcs^s, speaks against such a prediction on tlie part of Jesus, so the 
conduct of his eneniies appears to speak for it. For when, accord- 
ing to ^latt. xxvii. 62 ff., the chief priests and* Pharisees entreat 
Pilate to set a watch at the grave of .losus, they allege as a reason 
for their request, that Jesus while yet alive had said : After three 
days /will rise again^ /*rr(i rpslf fifiepa^ tyeipo^ifu. But this narra- 
tive of the first gosjiel, which we can only estimate at a future point 
in our investigation, at present decides nothing, but only fjdls to one 
side of the dilemma, so that we must now say : if the di.«iciple.'i really 
so acted at'tcr the death of Jesus, then neither can he have decidedly 
foretold his resurrection, nor can the Jews in consideration of suck 
a prediction have phiccd a watch at his OTave ; or, if the two latter 
statements be true, the disciples cannot have so acted. 

It has been attempted to blunt tlie edge of this dilemma, by at- 
tributing to the above predictions, not the literal sense, that the de« 
cejised Jesus would return out of the grave, but only the figurative 
sense that his doctrine and cause, attcr having been apparently 

* S«e Ilia knirnktcd and imprcuive treatise, rnm Zw^ck, u. *. f. S. Ilfl IT. 
Comp. Urief« iibfr den Kationaliimu*, S. S34 ff,, anit Ur WctU', cxrg. liandU I, I, 
S. 143. 
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crushed, would again expand and flourlslu* As tlie Old Testament 
prophets, it was said, rc])re9ent the restoration of the Israelitisl> 
people to renewed prosperity, under the image of a resuxTection from 
the dead (Isai. Jtxvi. 19; Ezck. xxxvii.); as tliey mark the short 
interval wilhin which, under certain conditions, this turn of thin^ja 
was to be expected, hy the cxpvcs.*ion ; in two or three daya \vill 
Jehovah revive the sniittoii one, and raise the dead (Hos. vi. 2.),t a 
statement of time which Jesus also uses indefinitely for a short in- 
tei-val (Luke xiii. 32.): so by tlie declaration that he will rise on the 
third dan after his death, t^ Tplrr] fijiep^ dvaoTyvai, he intends to 
say no more than that even though he may succumb to the power 
of his enemies and be put to death, still the work whiclx he has be- 
gun will not come to an end, but will in a short time go forward 
with a fresh impetus. This merely ligurative mode of speaking 
adopted by Jesus, the apostles, after Jesus had aetiuilly risen in the 
body, understood literally, and regarded thcui as prophecies of his 
personal rcsunretion. IS'ow tliat in the prophetic passages adduced, 
the expressions n^n c^p and "I"?" have only the alleged figurative 
sense, is tnie; but these arc passages the whole tenor of which is 
figurative, and in which, in i)articular, the depression and death 
which precede the revivitication arc themselves to be understood 
only in a figurative sense. Here, on the contrary', all the foregoing 
expressions: rrapadiScxjOiu, KaraKpiveaOat., aravpovaOai, dnoKTeivcaOcu 
K. T. X. {to be ddivercJ, comianned, crucified, killed, &c.) are to be 
understood literally; hence all at once, with the words eyepO^vai and 
di'aorjjitu, to enter on a tigiuative meaning, would be an unprece- 
dented abruptness of transition: not to mention that passages such 
aa MtiJt. xxvi. 32., where Jesus says: After I am ri^en again I 
will go before you into Galilee, furarh syepO^val fie Ti-pooiw vfiogel^ 
TT}v VaXiyalav, can have no meaning at all unless eytlpeaOai be un- 
derstood literally. In this closely consecutive series of expressions, 
which nniat be taken in a jiurelj- literal sense, there is then no war- 
rant, and even no iiKlucenient, to understand the statement of time 
which is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and in 
its strictly etymological meaning. Thus if Jesus rciilly used these 
words, and in the same connexion in which they arc given by the 
evangelists, he cannot have meant to announce by them merely the 
speedy victory of his cause; his meaning must have been, tluit he 
liimsclf woidd return to life in tliree days after his violent dcath.|: 

As however Jesus, judging from the conduct of liis disciples af- 
ter his death, cannot have announced his resurrection in plain words; 
other commentators have resigned themselves to the admission, that 
the evangehsts, after the issue, gave to the discourses of Jesus a de- 

• Thus e«pecia11j Herder, void Erluscr dcr Hcnschcii, S. 133 ff. Bricfo Qbcr den 
Rationalismtu, S. 237. Comp, Kuinn], Comin. in Mattb. p. 44i f. f LXX : vyiuaa 
ijfuif fUTu 6vo ^fiipdf iv rg fifup^ rg -jhtt) iiavatmi aofirda, Hal iijoo/teda ivCmun) ai'Tob. 
I Comp. ^iltkiiid, cinige lienicrkuni;i.-n iiUr tlie I'rage, ob Jesus soine .^ufi^r^tehiiDg Imh 
ttimmt vorhiTfjeniigi Imlx; ? in Flntt'» Mngazin, 7, S. "O'i ft'. 
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finiteness which, as uttered by him, they did not possess ; tliat they 
have not merely understood literally, what Jeaus intended figura- 
tively, of the revival of his cause after his deatli, but in accordance 
with their erroneous interpretation, have so modified his words that, 
as we now read them, we must certainly under8t.and them in a lit- 
eral sense ;• yet that not all the discourses of Jesus are altered in 
this manner, here and there his original expressions still remain. 



i 114.* FIGUIUTnT DISCOURSES, IN WHICH JESUS 18 SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE ANNOUNCED HIS RESURRECTION. 

According to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, in ligurativc langiinge. referred his enemies, 
the Jews, to his future resurrection (ii. ID ff.). On his first mes- 
sianic visit to Jcnisaleni, and when, after the abuse of the market 
in the temple had provoked him to that exhibition of holy zeal of 
which we have formerly spoken, the Jews require a sign from him, 
by whicli lie should legitimatize his claim to be considered a mes- 
senger of God, who had authority to adopt such violent measures, 
Jesus gives them this answer. Destroy this teynjyle, and after three 
days 1 will raise it t/jj, Xvaare -hv v<^v rovrov, «a? iv rpiolv ijfupai^ 
lyepu avrdv. The Jews took these words in the sense, which, since 
they were spoken in the temple, was the most natunU, and urged, 
in reply to Jesus, that as it had taken forty years to build this temple, 
he would scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild it in three 
days ; but the evangelist informs us, that this was not the meaning 
of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the <li '. ' were 
not aware of tliis until after his resurrection,) of the / his 

body, vai)^ TOv OT<A>fiaro^ avrov : i. c. under the dcatrttctiuu mi.I re- 
building of the temple, he alluded to Ins death and r^ i i'wu. 
Even if we admit, what however the most moderate cxposito 
that Josus could properly (as he is also represented to liavc m.nr m 
Matthew, xii. 39 ff.), wlien tlie Jews asked liim for a visible and im- 
mediate sign, refer them to his resurrection as the greatest, and for 
his enemies the most overwhelming miracle in his history: still he 
must have done this in terms which it was possible for them to un- 
derstand (as in the above passage of Matthew, where he expresses 
himself quite plainly). But the expressions of Jesns, as here given, 
could not possibly be understood in this sense. For when one who 
is in tiic temple, sjK'aks of the destruction of this temple, every one 
w'dl rct'cr his words to the building itself. Hence Jesus when ho 
uttered the words, this tcMj)le, 'hv vahv tovtov, nmst have jKiintcd 
to his body with his linger; as, indeed, is generally presupposed by 
the friends of this interpretation.^ But, in the first place, the evan 
gelist says nothing of such a gesture, notwithstanding that it lay in 

• PanlDi. ut Blip. 2, 8. 4 IS (T; HaM, L. J. $ 109. f K. g. LOcke, 1, & 126; 
crnnp., on the contrary, Tbuluck, in luc { ViJ. Tliuluck, ut lup. 
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iiis interest to notice this, as a support of his inter]iretation. In the 
second place, Gablcr has with justice remarked, how ill-judged and 
ineffective it would have been, by the addition of a mere gesture to 
give a totally new meaning to a speech, which verbally, and there- 
fore logically, rcfeired to the temple. If, however, Jesus used this 
expedient, the motion of his finger coidd not have been unobserved ; 
the Jews must ralher have demanded from him how he could be so 
arrogant as to call his body the ttrnjAe, rah<;; or even if not so, 
still, presupposing that action, the disciples could not liave remained 
in the dark concerning the meaning of his words, until after the re- 
jurrection.* 

By these difficulties modem exegetlsts have felt constrained to 
renounce John's explanation of the words of Jesus, as erroneous 
and made ex eventu, and to attempt to penetrate, indupcndently of 
the evangelists explanation, into the sense of the enigmatical saying 
which he attributes to Jcsus.f The construction put upon it by the 
Jews, who refer the words of Jesus to a real destruction and re- 
building of fhc natiodml sanctuary, cannot be approved, without im- 
puting to Jesus an extravagant example of vain-glorious boasting, 
at variance with the character which he elsewhere exhibits. If on 
this account search be made for some figui-ative meaning which may 
possibly be assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a 
passage in the same gospel (iv. 21 ft'.) whcie Jesus announces to the 
woman of Sanuula, that the time is immediately coming, in which 
the Father will no longer be worsIu(iped exclusively in Jerasalem 
(^■v ' Itpoaokviiotg'^, but will, as a Spirit, receive spiritual worship. 
Now ill the present passage also, the dcsti-uction of the temple 
might, it is said, have signified the abolition of the temple-service 
at Jerusalem, supposed to be the only valid mode of worship. This - 
interpretation is coniirnied by a narrative in the Acts (vL 14.). 
Stcjilicn, who, as it appears, Lad adopted the above expressions of 
Jesus, was taxed by his accusers with declaring, i/iat Jesus of JTa- 
zarei/i shall datroy this jjlace, and shall chuttije the customs which 
Moses delivered, 5rt lijaovz h Ha^upaio^ obro^ Karakvaei rov Tdnov 
rovTOv, Koi uAAdffi ra tOfj, & TiaptduiKe MwuffJjf: in which words a 
change of the Mosaic reh'gious institutions, without doubt a spirit- 
ualization of them, is described as a sequel to the destruction of the 
temple. To this may be added a passage in the synoptical gospels. 
Nearly the same words which in John arc uttered by Jesus himself, 
appear in the two first gospels (Slatt. xxvi. (JO f. ; Mark xiv. 57 f.) 
as the accusation of false witnesses against him ; and here Alark, in 
addition, designated the temple which is to be destroyed, as one 
made iciih hunds, ;i;;Etpowoii7T-of, and the new one which is to bo 



* Ilenkc, Jwinurt njiotUilut nonnultorum Jesu apopMegmntum in fcang. luo el ipse ^ 
inlerpm. In Putt ^ ami Ruperli'* Syllogo Couim. IheoL 1, 8. S> ; Gsljlor, Keceimum ile» 
Ileniie'rdivn rrujfrainins iin nouestcn thiKil. Journal, '2, 1, S. 88 ; Luckc, in loc. f Thus, 
liesitlt!« Ik-iike ill the alxive I'rogramm, Harder, voii Gotlcs Si'liti narfi johumics Kvaug., 
8. 135 r. J I'likilus, Cmiini. 4, 8. lt>5 f. ; L. J. I, ». S. 173 f. ; Lik-ke, and t>e Wctte, in loc. 
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Luilt, as oJiotAer, made without Viands, akXo^, dxEipoTToirjro^, whereby 
he appears to indicate the same contrast between a ceremonial and 
a spiritual religious system. By the aid of these passages, it is 
thought, the declaration in John may be explained thus : the sign 
of my authority to purify the temple, is njy ability in a short time 
to introduce in the place of the Jewish ceremonial worship, a spirit- 
ual service of God ; L e. I am authorized to reform the old system, 
in so far as I am qualiiied to found a new one. It is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is not 
changed, as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built is 
spoken of as another (dAAof), but instead of this, is indicated by 
the word avrb^, as the same with the one destroyed ;• since, indeed, 
the Christian system of religion in relation to the Jewish, may, just 
as the risen body of Jesus in relation to the dead one, be conceived 
as at once identical and different, inasmuch as in both cases the 
substance is the same, while the transitory accidents only are sup- 
posed to be removed. But it is a more formidable objection which 
attaches itself to the determination of time, iv rptaiv Tjftfpat^. That 
this expression is also used indefinitely and proverbially, in the 
sense of a short interval of time in general, is not adequately proved 
by the two passages which are usually appealed to with this view ; 
for in them the third day, by being placed in connexion with the 
second and first (Hos. vi. 2: ■'S3''rn ciia c^ia; Luke xiii. 32: 
ar'ifiepov koI avpiov Koi r^ Tp/rg) ia announced as a merely relative 
and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it stands alone, 
and thus presents itself as an absolute and precise determination 
of timet 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations,^ theolo- 
gians take refuge in a double sense, which holds the middle place 
either between tiic interpretation of John and the symbolical one 
last 8tated,§ or between the interj)retation of John and that of the 
Jews ;| 80 that Jesus either spoke at once of his body which was to 
be killed and again restored to life, and of the modification of the 
Jewish religion which was to be effected, chiefly by means of that 
death and resurrection ; or, in order to repel the Jews, he challenged 
tlicm to destroy their real temple, and on this condition, never to 
be fulfilled, proniised to build another, still, however, combining 
with this ostensible sense for the multitude, an esoteric sense, 
which was only understood by the disciples after the resurrection, 
and according to which vah^ denoted his body. But such a clial- 
lengo addressed to the Jews, together with the engagement appended 
to it, would have been an unbecoming mjuiifestation of pctulcnce, 
and the latent intimation to the disciples, a useless play on words; 
besides that, in gcncnil, a double '"' ^ '' ~ "*^" 



mcanmg either ot the one or the 



* ^tnrr, in FIsU'i Magazio, 4, S. 199. f Tholuck and Otthaiuen, in loc X HcDoa 
>ic«ni1nr reniniiu sunpondeil in iaiJpL'ltian lietwovn the two, 8> 89.) f. Thu* Kvm, die 

ll&upUhatMcben der cr^ng. Uvachicbte. Tub. ZviUchrifl, 1836, 2, S. 128. || Tiuu 
OUhiiuan. 
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other kind is unheard of in the discourse of a judicious man.* As, 
in this manner, the possibility of cxplaiuing tJie passage in John 
might be entirely despaired of, the author of the Probabilia appeals 
to the fact that the synoptista call the witnesses, who allege before 
the judgment seat that Jesus had uttered that declaration, ^paevdo- 
fidprvpa^, false iciincsses,' whence he conchidca, that Jcaus never 
said wliat John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
ti"om the explanation of the passage, since he regards it as a figment 
of the fourth evangelist, whose object was both to explain the ca- 
lumniations of t!ie accusers, and also to nullify tliem by a mystical 
interpretation of liis words.t But, on the one hand, it does not 
follow, from the fact that the synoptists call the witnesses &lBe, 
that, in the opinion of the evangelists, Jesus !iad never said any- 
thing whatever of tliat whereof they accused liim ; for he might 
only have said it somewhat differently (kvaaTE, not Avaw), or have 
intended it in a different sense (figuratively instead of literally): on 
tlic otlier hand, if he said nothing at all of this kind, it is diffiult to 
explain how the false witnesses should come to choose that declara- 
tion, and especially tlic remarkable phi-ase, iv rpiaiv ijiitpait;. 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the exprcssi(^, 
except tiic inadmissible one relative to tlie body of Jesus, the words 
iv rptaiv ijutpai^ fonn a difficulty : a resource might be found in the 
narrative of the Acts, as being free from tliat determination of time. 
For here Stephen is only accused of saying, /Irt 'I. 6 Na^. ovro(; Kara- 
Xvact rhv t6ttov tovtov {rhv dyiov), koI dXkdiei to IOt} a, -napiduKE Mwv- 
Of]f. What \a false in this allegation (for the witnesses against 
Stephen also arc described as fidprvpt^ ^feudeZf), might be the second 
proposition, winch speaks in litend tenns of a changing of the insti- 
tutes of Jloses, and instead of this, Stephen, and before him Jesus, 
may very probably have snid in the figurative signification above 
developed, nai -tUXiv oLKoSo^fffret ( — au) avT\n>, or Koii dXXov {axtipo- 
■noirjTOv) olKodofifiriEi ( — aw). 

Jlcanwhilc, this expedient is not at all needfiil, so far as any in- 
surmountable difficulty in the words iv rptolv rjfiEpaig, is concerned. 
As the number 3 is used proverbially, not only in connexion with 
2 or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, 18, 21, 29; Wis. xxiii. 21 ; xxvi. 25.). but 
also by itself (Wis. xxv. 1 , 3.) ; so the expression, in three days, 
if it were once, in combination with the second and first day, become 
common as an indefinite statement of time, might probably at length 
be applied in the same sense when standing alone. Whether the 
expression should signify a long or a short period would then depend 
on the connexion : here, in opposition to the construction of a great 
and elaborate building, to tlic real, natural erection of which, as the 
Jews directly remark, a long scries of years was required, tlie ex- 
pression can only be imderstood as denoting the shortest timcf 

* Kern says, in<Iee«t, tint a iimilar douliIeiK-ns of menning is foun'l elsewhere in sig- 
nificant diBCOunea ; but be refruins from a'lilacing an example. ^ Prubab. p. 23 tC 
i Comp. Neander, 8 396, Anrn. 
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A prediction, or even a mere intimation of the resurrection, is there- 
fore not contained in these words. 

As, here, Jesus is said to liave intimated liis resurrection bcfore- 
liand, hy the image of the destroying and rebuilding of tlie temple, 
so, on ajiother occasion, he is supposed to have quoted the tj'pe of 
tiie prophet Jonalj with the same intention (Matt. xii. 39 ff. conip. 
xvi. 4 ; Luke xi. 29 ft'. AVlicn the scribes and Plhirisces desired 
too see a sign from him, Jesus is said to have repiU.sed their demand 
by the reply, that to so evil a genci'ation y€vta no sign shall be given, 
but t/ie sign of t/u; j!J;v>p/jt'^ Jonah, to arjfuJov 'Iwid tov irpo^rj-ov, 
which in the tirst passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus: 
as Jonah was three days and three nights i?i the belly of the whale, 
ivT^ KoiXi^t rov K^TOVf, so also the Son of man will jiass tlircc days 
and three nights in the /wart of i/te earth iv rg KapAi^ r^q yij^. In 
the second passage, in which Matthew attributes this declaration to 
Jesus he does not repeat the above interjiretation ; while Luke, in 
the parallel passage, explains it simply thus: J^ur as Jonah was 
a s:i'jn to the J^Tineviies, no shall also the Son of man be to this «jen- 
eration. Now against the possibility of Jesus having himself 
given the interpretation of the sign of Jonali which Matthew puts 
into his mouth, v. 40, a variety of objections may be urged. It is 
indeed scarcely a tenable argument, that Jesus cannot have spoken 
of three days and three nights, which he woidd pass in the heart of 
the earth, because he only lay in the grave one d.i,y and two nights:* 
since the phraseology of the Xew Testament decidedly has the pe- 
culiarity, of designating the abode of Jesus in the grave as of throe 
days' duration, because it touched upon the evening of the day bo* 
fore the Sabbath, and the morning of the day after it ; dnd if this 
one day, together with two nights, were once taken for three whole 
days, it would only be a round way of expressing this completeness, 
to add to the days the nights also, which, besides, would naturally 
follow iji the comparison with the tlircc days and three nights of 
Jonah-t But if Jesos gave the explanation of the sign of Jonah 
which Matthew attributea to him, this would have been so clear a 
prediction cf his resiurcction, that for the same reasons which ac- 
cording to the above observations, arc opposed to the literal predic- 
tions of that event, wc must conclude that .Jesus cjinnot have given 
this explanation. At all events it must have led the disciples who, 
according to v, 49, were present, to question Jesus, and in that case 
it is not to be understood why he did not make the siibjcct perfectly 
clear, and thus announce his resurrection in plain words. But if he 
cannot have done this, because then tlic disciples could not have 
acted after his death as they arc said to have done in the evangelical 
accounts : neither can he, by that comprison of the fate whicli 
awaited him with that of Jonah, have called forth from his disciples 
a question, whicli, if projio.-tcd to him, he must have answered ; bat 
wliich, judging from the sequel, he cannot have answered. 

* r»alas, Mcg. Hftndb. in tuc. \ Com]*. FriinciM and OUbaiucn, la loc. 
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On tliese grounds, modem critics have pronounced the explana- 
tion of the ariitelov 'Itovd in Matthew, to he an interpretation made 
jfoet eventum hy the cvangehst, and by him falsely attributed to Je- 
sus.* According to them, Jesus indeed directed the attention of the 
Pharisees to the aign of Jonah, but only in the sense in which Luke 
makes him explain it: namely, that as Jonah himself, by his mere 
appearance and preaching of repentance, without miracles, had suf- 
iiced as n sign from (Jod to the Nincvites ; so his own cotcmporarics, 
instead of craving for miracles, should be satisiied with his [jerson 
and preaching, Tliia interpretation is the only one which accords 
with the tenor of the discourse of Jesus, — even in Matthew, and 
more particularly with the parallel between the relation of the Nine- 
vites to Jonah, and that of the queen of the south to Solomon. As 
it was the wiadom of Solomon, ootpla loXofiuivo^, by which the latter 
felt herself attracted from tlie ends of the earth : so, in Jonah, even 
according to the expression of Matthew, it was solely \\\s preac/iiny, 
K^pvy-jM, which brought the Nincvites to repentance. It might bo 
supposed that the future tense in Luke : ovroi}^ earat koI b vUf t. d. 
TV yevca ravr^ [ajjfulov'j. So shall also (he Son of irmn be to this 
gouraiion. (a siff/i), cannot be referred to Jesus and his preaching 
as manitestcd at that moment, but only to something future, as his 
resurrection: but this in reality points either to tlie iuXuxc j udgmcnt 
Kpiaig, in which it will be made manifest, that as Jonah was reckoned 
a sign to the Nincvites, so was the Son of man to the Jews then 
living; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, his appear- 
ance had not yet attained its consummation, and many of its stages 
lay yet in futm-ity. Nevcrtlielcss, it must have been at an early 
period, as \re see from tlie first gospel, that the fate of Jonah was 
pLiced in a typical relation to the deatli and resuiTcclion of Jesus, 
since the primitive churcli anxiously searched through the Old Tes- 
tament for types and prophecies of the offensive catastrophe which 
beful their ilessiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the foui-th gospel, 
wliich have been understood as latent prophecies of the resurrection. 
The discourse on the corn of ivheat, xii. 24., it is true, too obvi- 
ously relates to the work of Jesus as likely to be furthered by his 
death, to be here taken into further consideration. But in the fare- 
well discourses in Jo!m there are some dcckrations, which many 
are still inclined to refer to the resurrection. When Jesus says : 
/ icill 7iot leave you comfortless, I will come unto you j yet a 
Utile tiffie, and the v:oi'ld sees 7ne no more, but ye see me; a little 
while, and ye shall not see me, and again a little while and ye 
shall see me, &c. (xiv. 18 fF., xvi. IG ff.); many believe that these 
expressions, — with the relation between (ittcpbv koI irikiv fuxphv, a 
little while, and again a little while; the opposition between 
ifi(l>avi^Etv rjfiiv (rdi^ fia6»jra7f) Kol ovxl tQ Koafua, manifest to yon 
[the discijales) and not to the worhi ; the words -koXxv SipoaOe, and 

* Fatdiu, exeg. Uaadb. 2, & 97 tt. Scbuk, Qberdas Abendmtlil, a 317 f. 
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5ii}'.a0t, I s/uill see you again, and ye shall see, which ap|X!ar to 
indicate a strictly personal intcrvie>v,^-can be refciTcd to nothing 
else than the resurrection, wliich waa precisely such a reappearance 
after a sliort removal, and moreover a personal reappearance granted 
to the friends of Jesus alone.' But this promised reappearance is 
at the same time described by Jesus in a manner wiuch will not 
8uit the days of the resurrection. If the words l/ecaitse I live, 
Uti tyw yw (^iv. 19.), denote his resurrection, we are at a loss to 
know what can be meant by tlie succeeding clause, i/e shttll live 
also, Kal ifteig ^qaeaBe. Again, Jesus says that on tliat reappear- 
ance his disciples will know liis relation to the Father, and will no 
more need to ask anytliing of him (xiv. 20., xvi. 23.) : yet even on 
the very last day of their intercourse with him aflcr tiic rcsiirrcctiou, 
they ask a question of him, (Acts i. 6.), and one wliich from the 
point of view of the foui'th gospel is altogether senseless. Lastly, 
when he promises tliat to him who loves him, lie and the Father 
will come, and make tiicir abode with him, it is perfectly clear that 
Jesus here speaks not of a corporeal return, but of hia spiritual 
return, tlirough the TTapdK>.r]ro^.^ Nevertheless, even this explanation 
lias its difliculties, since, on the other hand, the expressions yc s/iall 
see vie, StpeaOi [te, and I shall see you, 6^ofiai vfia^, will not entirely 
suit that purely spiritual return: hence we must defer the solution 
of this a})parent contradiction until we can give a more complete 
elucidation of the discourses in which these expressions occur. In 
the meantime we merely observe, that the farewell discourses in 
John, being admitted, even by the friends of the fourth gospel, to 
contain an intermixture of the evangelist's own thoughts, arc the 
last source from whlcli to obtain a proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposition, 
that though Jesus did not indeed speak of his future resurrection, 
it was not the less foreknown by him. Now if he had a foreknowl- 
edge of hia resurrection, either he obtciined it in a supernatural 
manner, by means of the prophetic spirit, tiic higher principle tliat 
dwelt within him — by means of his divine nature, if that be pre- 
ferred: or he knew it ia a natural manner, by the exercise of hijt 
human reason. But a supernatural foreknowledge of that event, aj» 
well as of his death, is inconceivable, owing to the relation in wliich 
Jesna places it to the Old Testament. Not merely In po-^nages such 
as Lnke xviiL 31. (whicli, as propiiccics, can no lotigiT iuivc an 
historical value for us after the result of our last inquiry), docs Jcsos 
represent hia resurrection, together with his passion and death, as 
a fulfilment of all thinys that arn written by the prophets con- 
cerning the Son oj Man, ■^ravruiv rdv ytypojijUvuv Aia rCur Tpo<prjruv 
TV vit^ r(xL dvdpunov ; but even after th«; issue, he admonishes his 
disciples that they ouglit to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken, «-i -t^v o<V lkdkr)<jav oi Trpo^rfrai, namely, that Chriat ought 
to have titffered these things and to enter into his glory^ rovro 
• SojJiiad. at mp. 8. Bl ft f Vid. Lickc, la I«c 
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e<J« Tiadeiv rhv Xpiarbv, koI elaeXOelv elf rfjv So^av avrov (Luke xxiv. 
25 f.). According to the sequel of tlie narriitive, Jesus forthwith 
expounded to these disciples (going to Einnians) all tlie passages 
of scripture relating to himself, beginning at Mose^i ami all ths 
prophets, np4tifi£vo^ dTT& Mwat'wf Kal d-rrb rravrutv tHw 7Tpo(pT}ruiv, to 
which farther on (v. 44) the psalms are added; but no single pas- 
sage is given us as having been interpreted by Jesus of hia resur- 
rection, except that it would follow from ilatt. xii. 39 f., that he 
regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as a type of his oanti; and 
regarding the subsequent apostolic interpretation as an echo of tliat 
of Jesus, it might be eotichided, that he, as afterwsirds the apostles, 
found such jn-ophccies chiefly in Ps. xvi. 8 ff., (Acts ii. 25 ff., 
xiii, 35.); Isai, liii. (Acta viii. 32 ff.), Isai Iv. 3., (Acts xiii. 34.), 
and possibly aUo in Ilns. vi. 2. But the fate of Jonah has not 
even an external similarity to that of Jesus ; and the book which 
nanates his history carries its object so completely in itself, that 
Avhocver may ascribe to it or to one of its particulars, a typical re- 
lation to events in futurity, assm-edly mistakes its true sense and 
the design of its author. Isal. Iv. 3. is so obviously irrelevant that 
one can scarcely conceive how the p.is3agc could be brought into 
special connexion with the resurrection of Jesus. Isai. liii. refers 
decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored to life in new 
members. Ilosca vi. has a figurative reference, not to be mistaken, 
to the people and state of Israel. Lastly, the princiivjol passage, 
Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a pious man, who by the help 
of Jehovah hopes to escape from the danger of death, not in the 
sense that he, like Jesus, would rise again from the grave, but that 
he would not be laid there, — that is, obviously, not for the present, 
and with the understanding, that when his time should come, he 
must pay the tribute of nature :* which, again, will not apply to 
Jesus, Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus. — a piophetic 
spirit, — caused him to discover a pre-intiuiation of his resurrection 
ill these Old Testament iiistorics and passages ; then, as no one of 
them really contained such a prc-intiination, the spirit in him cannot 
have been the spirit of truth, but must have been a lying spirit, the 
supernatural principle in him, not a divine, but a demoniacal prin- 
ciple. It', in order to avoid this consequence, cupranafuralists who 
are accessible to a rational interpretation of the Old Testament, 
resort to their only remaining expedient, of regarding the fore- 
knowledge of Jesus concerning his resurrection as purely natural 
and liunian : we must reply, that tiic rcaun-cction, conceived as a 
miracle, w:i3 a secret of the divine counsels, to penetrate into which, 
prior to the issue, was an impossibility to a Imman intelligence ; 
while viewed as a natural result, it Avas a ehaittc the hist to be calcu- 
lated upon, apart from the suppc^ition of an apparent death planned 
by Jesus and his colleagues. 

Tims the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the rosur- 

• VId. De WeUe, Coram. Qbcr die Tsulaieu, & 178. 
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rcction, was attributed to Jesus only after the issue ; and in fact, it 
was an easy matter, with tlie groundless arbitrariness of Jcwisli 
exegesis, for the disciples and tlie authors of the New Testament to 
discover in the Old, tj-pcs and prophecies of the resurrection. Not 
that tliey did this witli crafty design, according to the accusation 
of tlic Wolfeubilttel Fragniciitist, and otliers of lus class: but as he 
who haa looked at the sun, long sees its image wherever he may 
turn his gaze ; so tliey, blinded by their enthusiasm for the new 
Messiah, saw him on every page of tlie only book they read, the 
Old Testament, and in the convietion that Jesus was the Messiah, 
founded in the genuine feeling that lie had satisfied their decjiest 
need — a conviction and a feeling which we also still honour — they 
laid hold on supports which have long been broken, and which can 
no longer be made tenable by the most zealous efforts of an exegesis 
wliich is beliind the age. 



§ 115. THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS OX HIS SECOND ADVENT. 
CRITICISM OF TUE DIFFERENT INTERPRETATIONS. 

Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, predict 
tliat he should return to life three days after his daitli: but also that 
at a later period, in the midst of the calamities which would issue 
in tiic dostrucliou of the temple in Jerusalem, he should come in 
tlie clouds of heaven, to close the present period of tiic world, and 
by a general judgment, open the future age (ilatt, xxiv. and xxv. ; 
Slark xiii. ; Luke xvii. 22 — 37 ; xxi 5 — 36.). 

As Jesus for the last time went out of the temple (Luke has not 
tliis circumstance), and his disciples (Luke says indefinitely, some) 
admiringly drew his attention to the magnificent building, he assured 
tliem tliat all which they then looked on, would be destroyed from 
its foundations (Math xxiv. 1, 2. parall.). On the question of tlie 
disciples, when this would hapj)cn, and what would be the sign of 
the Messiah's coming, which in their idea was associated with such 
a crisis (v. 3), Jesus warns them not to be deceived by persons falsely 
giving themselves oiU to be the Messiali, and by the notion that the 
ox^wcted catastrophe must follow immediately on the tirst prognos- 
tics ; for wars and rumors of wars, risings of nation against nation 
and kingdom against kingdom, famine, pestilence, and earthquakes 
in divers places, would be only the beginning of the sorrows whicli 
were to precede the advent of the Slessiah (v. 4 — 8). They thcm- 
aelvcs, his adiierenls, must first sutler hatro'l, persecution, and the 
sword; perfidy, ti-eacliexy, deception by false prophets, lukewanii- 
ness and general corruption of morals, would prevail among men ; 
but at the same time the news of the ilcssiah's kingdom must be 
promulgated through the whole world. Dnly after all this, could 
tlie end of tlie present jieriod of the world aiTive, until when, he who 
would partake of the blessedness of the future, must endure with 
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constancy (v. 9 — 14). A nearer presage of this catastrophe woulil 
l»e tlie fulfilment of tlie oracle of Daniel (ix. 27.), tlic st.inding of the 
abomination of desolation in the lioly place (according to Liike xxi. 
20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armic.?). Wlicn tliis should 
take placc% it •vvould be high time tor tlie most j)recipi*ate flight (ac- 
cording to Luke, because the devastation of Jerusalem would be at 
hand, an event which he more nearly particularizes in the addreBS 
of Jesus to the city, xix. 43 £: thin^ enemies shall ca«t a trench^m 
about thee, and compasi thee round, and keep tliet in r>n every aida^^^ 
and shall lay thee even. v>ith the ground, and thy children within 
thee; and they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another). At 
this juncture, all who should liavc hindrances to rapid departure 
woulil be deserving of compassion, and it would be in the higliest 
degree desirable that the recoinnicnded flight should not fall m an 
uutlivourable season ; for then would commence unexampled tribu- 
lation (according to Luke, v. 24, consisting chiefly in many of the 
people of Israel perishing by the sword, in others being carried away 
captive, and in Jerusalem being trodden down of the Gentiles for &^h 
predetermined period) : a tribidatioii which only the merciful aLridg^^f 
nieut of its. duration by God, for the sake of the elect, coidd render ^^ 
supportable (v. 15 — 22). At this time would arise fivlse prophets 
and Slessiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and promis- 
ing to show the HEessiah in tliis or that place: whereas a Messiah 
who was concealed anywhere, and must Ix; sought out, could not be 
the true otie ; for his advent would be like the lightning, a suddcji 
and universal revelation, of which the central point would be Jcru- 
.<4alem, the object of punishment on accoiuit of its sin (v. 23 — 28). 
Lnmcdiately after this time of tribulation, the darkening of the sun 
and moon, the falling of the stars, and the shaking of all the powers 
of heaven, would usher in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to 
the dismay of the dwellers on the eartli, woidd come witli great glory 
in tFie clouds of heaven, and itunicdiately send forth his angels to 

atlier together iiis elect from all the comers of the earth (v. 2[) — 31). 

iy the lore-named .signs the aj>proach of the described catastrophe 
would be as certainly discernible, as the approach of summer by the 
budding of the fig-tree; the existing generation would, by all that 
was true, live to witness it, though its more precise period was known 
to God only (v. 32 — 3G). But, after the usual manner of mankind 
(what follows, jMark and Luke partly have not at all, partly, not ui 
this connexion), they would allow the advent of the ^Messiah, as for- 
merly tlie deluge, to overtake them in thoughtless .security (v. 37 — 
39): and yet it would be an extremely criticid period, in which those 
who stood in the closest relation to each otiier, would be deliver 
over to entirely opposite destinies (v. 40, 41). Hence watclifulncsi 
would be requisite, as in all cases where tlic period of o decii^ive i 
sue in uncertain: an admonition which is llicn illustrated by 
image of the master of the house and the thief (v. 43, 44); of t 
servant to whom his lord, when about to travel, entmstcd the 
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of his house (v. 45 — 51); of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv.l — 
13.): and lastly, of the talents (v. 14 — 30). HereuiJon follows a 
description of the solemn judgment, which the SIcssiah would hold 
over all nations, and in wliicli, according as the duties of hum.inity 
were observed or neglected, he would award blessedness or misery 
(v. 31^6).* 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces that shortl>/ {ev- 
Oku^, xxiv. 29.) after that calamity, which (esj>ecially according to 
the representation in Luke's gospel) we must identify with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and its temple, and within the term of the 
cotemporary generation {q yevea airrj, v. 34), he would visibly make 
his second advent in the clouds, and terminate the existing dispen- 
sation. Now as it will soon be eighteen centuries since the destruc- 
tion of Jenisalem, and an equally long period since the generation 
cotemjx)rary with Jeans disappcai-ed from the eaiih, while his visible 
return and the end of the world which he associated with it, have 
not taken {)lace : the announcement of Jesus appears so far to liave 
been erroneous. Already in the first age of Christianity, when the 
return of Christ was delayed longer than had been anticipated, there 
arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3 (., scoffers, asking: ic/tere is tAe 
promise of kis coming f for since t/i^ fathers fell asleep^ all things 
continue as tlicy were from the beginning of the creation. In mo- 
dem times, the inference which may apparently be drawn from the 
above consideration, to the disadvantage of Jesus and the apostles, 
has been by no one more pointedly expressed than by the Wolfen- 
buttcl Fragmentist. No prgmise throughout the whole Scriptures, 
he thinks, is on the one hand more definitely expressed, and on the 
other, has turned out more flagrantly false, than this, which yet forms 
one of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see in this 
a mere error, but a premeditated deception on the part of the apos- 
tles (to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes that promise, 
and the discourses in which it is contained); a deception induced by 
the necessity of alluring the people on whose contributions they 
wished to subsist, by the promise of a speedy reward ; and discern- 
ible by the lK)ldnC3s of their attempts to evade the doubts springing 
from the protracted delay of the return of Christ : Paul, for example^ 
in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, sheltering himself in ob- 

* Ci>mi»«rr, on the import ami connexion of thi> diicourK, Fritxiche, In SLitth. p. 
r.95 (C; l)e Wiltc, *xe(f. Ilandl.. I, 1, S. 1U7 ff.; Wuizel, ilic urchrialUcho UiMtrtblicii- 
kctlslFbrp, in the Ihi-ut. 8tu<lii-n uml Kriiiken, 18:Ui, & 5119 ff — In a|;r«nneat with Umm 
U'mmeataton t ipiicnil the folluwing ilivitioa of the puMge in Matthew : 

I. .Si/;ns of the riul riijof, xxiv, 4 — H. 

n. Mofr rriuolf «i(;tis, the brgiiming nf iorrovt i(>]^ ii&vuv, A — 8. 
b. Morv inimiKliate rignK, Ihv ictuil sorrows, 1* — 14. 

II. Th* fB/f. rtiUij-, it*<?lf. Kxiv. 15 — 'I't, 46. 
li. lu oommrnrcnu'iit with the dotnictiua uf Jcnmleai, and the great triiiulaliom 

^IM^a which aci.'om|ianip« it, 15 — 28. 
t. lis (Ulmiiiatlni; point : the advent of the Ueuiah, together with the aiaamhlipg 
of hi* clfct, 'ii> — 'il. (Hera fuUow retrmpective oUeerrationi atid waraiag*, 
<xiv. »2— XKv. flo^. 
«. Clow of the rrAof with lb* iMMiuic jadgmtat, 31 — (6. 
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scure phrases ; and Peter, in his second epistle, resorting to the pre- 
posterous expedient of appealing to the divine mode ol' reckoning 
time, in which a thousand years are equal to one day.* 

Such inferences from tlic discourse before us would inflict a 
fatal wound on Christianity; hence it is natural that cxogctists 
should endeavour Ly all mcsins to obviate them. And as the whole 
difficulty consists in Jesus having appaicntly placed an event now 
long, past, in immediate ohronologicd connexion with one still fut- 
ure, three expedients are j>ossible: either to deny that Jesus in piift 
s]tokc of something now past, and to allege that lie siiokc solely 
of what is still future ; or to deny that a part of hia discourse re- 
lates to something still future, and thus to refer the entire predic- 
tion to what is already lying in the past; or lastly, to admit that 
the discourse of Jesus does indeed partly refer to something which 
is still future to us, but either to deny that he places the two se- 
ries of events in immediate clironologicid succession, or to main- 
tain that he lias also noticed wljnt is itjtennediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Cliurch, as Irena?u3 and Hilary — 
yet living in the primitive exj>ecfation of the return of Christ, and 
at the same time not so practised in regular exegesis, as to be in- 
capable of overlooking certain difficulties attendant on a desirable 
inteqirclation — referred the entire prediction, from its commence- 
nieut in ilatt. xxiv. to its end in 51att. xxv., to the still future re- 
turn of Christ to judgnientf But as this interpretation admits 
that Jesus in the commencement of his discourse uses the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as a ty|3e of tlie lin:\J catastrophe, it virtually nul- 
lities itself. For what does that admission signify, but that the 
discourse of Jesus, in the first instance, produces the impression 
that he 8|x>ke of the destruction of Jerusalem, i. e. of something 
now past, and that only more extended reflection and combuiation 
can give it a relation to sometiiing still lying in futurity? 

To nioihim rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic princi- 
ples, the hope of the second advent of Christ was in every form 
annihilated, ircticc, not scrupling at any exegetical violence for the 
sake of removing tVom scripture what was dii-cordant with its pre- 
conceived system, it threw itself on the opposite side, ami hazarded 
the attempt to refer tlie discourses in question, in their civth-e tenor, 
solely to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the events which imme- 
diately picecdcd and followed it.{ According to this irilcrpretation, 
the end spoken of is only the cessation of the J udeo-G entile econo- 
my of the world ; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, 
is only a figurative description of tho promulgation and triumph of 
his doctrine; the asscniLlhig of the nations to jutlgnient, and the 

• Vom Zweck Jenu uij<l juiner .Ji)n(,'i?r, S, 184, 'JOl ff., 2()" ff. 7 The tuniier ndr. 
iartt. V. 2.>; the Ultcl-, Couim. Ln Jlnttli. in loc Coinpiira un tin.- (UfTcn-nL inU-rpn'tution« 
>f this paejage tlic- I'M in Schott. Comtnentai'iui in eot J. Chr. tfriHuntf, '/hi lir rtditu rjus 
ad juiiicium — ni/unl, p. '.'I IT. J lluhrdt. Ueljcnetiung ctes N. 'J'., 1, S. I IO."l, Vdv Ausjg. , 
Eckmiinim, Ilimilb. ilvr GUaUnsLetire, 'S, &. 57!>, 3, S. 427, i'il, TUil IV.; iml othem iu 
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sending of some into blcssedncfis, and otliers into condemnation, is 
an image of tlie happy conscqucncea which would result from em- 
bracing the doctrine and cause of Jesua, and tiie evil consequences 
attendaikt on iudifterence or hostility to them. But in this explana- 
tion there is a want of siniilarity between tlie 8ymlx)ls and the ideas 
represented, which is not only unprecedented in itself, but particu- 
larly inconceivable in this case ; since Jesus is here addressing 
minds of Jewish culture, and must theretbi-e be awnre that \yliat he 
said of the Messiah's advent in the clouds, of the judgment, and the 
end of the existing period of the world, would be understood in the 
most litora] sense. 

It thus apfiears that the discourse of Jesus will not as a wliolc, 
admit of being referred either to the destruction of the Jewish state, 
or to the events at tlie cud of the world; it would therefore be ne- 
cessarily iffened to something distinct from botii, if this twofold 
impossibility adhered ulike to all its parts. But the case is not so; 
for while on the one hand, what is said Matt. xxiv. 2, 3, 15 fF. of 
tlie devastiition of the lem}ile, cannot be refcnrcd to the end of the 
world: on the other hand, what is predicted xxv. 31 ff. of the judg- 
ment to be held by the Son of man, will not suit the destruction of 
Jerusalem. As, according to this, in the earlier part of the discourse 
of Jesus, the destruction of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, 
but iti the subsequent part, the end of all things ; it is possible to 
make a division, so as to refer the former to tlie more proximate 
event, the latter to the more remote one. This is tiie middle path 
which has been taken by the majority of modern exegetists, and here 
the only que.«tion is : where is the pai-tition to be made ? As it must 
present a s{)ace of time within which the whole period from the de- 
stniclion of Jerusalem to the last day may be supposed to tiill, and 
which therefore would include many centuries, it must, one would 
think, be plainly indicated, so as to be easily and unanimously found. 
It is no good augury tor the plan, that this unanimity does not ex- 
ist, — that, on the contrar)', the required division is made in widely 
diilcrcnt parts of the discourse of Jesus. 

Thus much on the one hand appeared to be decided: that at 
least the dose of the 25th chapter, from v. 31, with its description 
of the solemn tribunal which the Jlessiah, surrotinded hy his angels, 
would hold over all nations, cannot be referred to the time of the 
deetmction of Jerusalem. Hence many tlieologians believed that 
they could fix the boundary here, retaining the relation to the end 
of the Jewish state until xxv. 30, and at this f>oint nnd;ing the 
transition to the end of the world.* On the very first glance at this 
explanation, it must ap|icar strange that the great chasm nhich it 
supposes to exist between v. 30 and 31, is marked siiiiply by a di. 



* TbU la the o|iinion of I.i(,'b(faol, In too., FUtt, Cumm. d* luttumt vocit ffaeiXtia run 
vi'pavui/, in V«lttiu«i-n'i unit A. Soinniliing '.', -461 if. ; Jsbn, KrkUrune drr Wti«Migun^n 
J«bu voti d«r Zcnliinmg JcnualriiM u. *, w., ia J5cli£ul'a Aivlitv. ti, J , :j. 7i) IC, nod uihan, 
<:iletl ill Scbntt, is. 7^ (. 
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Jloreover, not only arc the darkening of the snn and moon, earth- 
quakcB, and falling of the stars, understood aa a mere image of the 
subversion of the Jewsh state and worship; but when xxiv. 31, it 
is said of tlie Jlessiali, that he will come in the cloinh, this ia eup- 
jjoscd to mean, invisibly: viitk poimr — only observable by tlic cf- 
tl'cts he produces; wil/i great glory — with sucli as consista in the 
conclusions which may be drawn from those efl'ects; while the angel-i 
wlio gather together the nations by the sound of the trumpet, are 
supposed to represent the apostles preaching the gospel.* Quite 
erroneously, appeal is made, in 8U[>port of tiiis merely figurative 
meaning, to the pro])hetic pictures of the divine day of judgment^ 
Isa. xiii. 9 ff. ; xxiv. 18 ff. ; Jer. iv. 23 £ ; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ft". ; Joel 
iii. 3 ff. ; Amos viii. 9.^ farther, to dcscriptionst such as Judges v. 
20.; Acts ii. xvii. ff. In those prophetic passages, real eclipses of 
the sun and moon, earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and are 
described as prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastro- 
phe ; the song of Deborali, again, celebrates a real partieiimtion of 
heaven in the battle against Sisera, a participation which in the nar- 
rative, iv. 15,, ia ascribed to God himself, in the song, to his heav- 
enly hosts ; lastly, Peter exjiccts, that the outpouring of the epiiit 
will be succeeded by theapjjcarances in the heavens, promised among 
tlie signs of the great duij of the iMnl. 

The attempt to cfieet a division near the end of the discourse, 
at XXV. 30, failing, IJrom its rendering much that goes before inca- 
pable of explanation; the next expedient is to retreat aa far towards 
the comnjciicement as possible, by considering how far it is inevi- 
table 1o recognise a relation to the immediate future. The first 
resting place is after xxiv. 28 ; for what is said, up to this point, 
of war and other calamities, of the abomination in the temple, of 
the necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape unprecedented 
misery, cannot be divested of a reference to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem without the gieatcst \-iolcnce : while what follows concerning 
the apjwarance of tlie Son of man in the clouds, &C. just as impera- 
tively demands an application to the last day. J But in the first 
place, it appears incomprehensible how the enormous interval, which 
on this explanation also, ia supposed to fall between the one portion 
of the discourse and the other, can be introduced between two verses, 
of all others, which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of 
tiie shortest possible time [EvOii^). It has been sought to remove 
tiiis inconvenience by t lie assertion that n)0«wf docs not here signify 
the quick succession of the one incident on the other, but only the 
luiexpectcd occurrence of an event, and that consequently, what is 
here said amounts merely to tiiis: suddenly, at some period (how- 
distant, is undetorniiiied) after tiie calamities attendant on the de- 
struction of Jeru.salcni, the Messiali will visibly appear. Such an 

♦ Thai «peci«lly Jahn, in tlie treitiw •bove eited. f Kern, Haiiptth«tii»chen der 
•rang. Gcachkbie, lOb. Zcittctirirt ISOti, 2, & 140 S'. % Thus Storr, Opiise. Mad. 3, & 
S4 ff.; I'lQltia, exeg. Ilandk ;i, a. 8. atG C, 402 t 
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interpretation of evdio)^ is, as Olshauscn correctly perceives, merely 
a desperate resource: but even were it otherwise, it would afford no 
real aid, since not only does ilark in his parallel passage, v. 24, by 
the words, in those daySy after that tribulation, ev Ueivai^ ral^ fifii- 
pai(; fterd t^v 6ki\l'tv tKehfjv, place the events which he proceeds to 
mention, in tinintcrrupted chronological succession with those wJiich 
he had before detailed ; but also, shortly after this point in each of 
the narratives (Matt. v. 34 paralh), we find the assurance that all 
this will be witnessed by the existing generation. As thus the 
opinion, that from v. 29, everything relates to the return of Clirist 
to judge the world, was threatened with annihilation by v. 34 ; tlic 
word yevfa, as the WolfenbCittel Fragmentist* complains, was put 
to the torture, that it might cease to bear witness against tliis mode 
of division. At one time it is made to signify the Jewish nation ;t 
at another the adherents of Jesus :{ and of both tlie one and the 
other Jesus is supposed to say, that it will (how many generations 
hence being left uncertain) be still in existence on the arrival of that 
catastrophe. So to explain the verse in question, that it may not 
contain a determination of time, is even maintained to be necesaar}' 
on a consideration of tlie context, v. 35 : for as in this Jesus de- 
clares it im{>ossible to determine the period of that catastrophe, he 
cannot immediately before have given such a determination, in the 
assurance that his cotcmporaries would yet live to see all of which 
he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to interpret 
the word yevea, Ims long been dissipated by the distinction between 
an inexact indication ot the space of time, beyond which the event 
^vill not be deferred (ycred), and the precise determination of the 
ejwch {ijiitpa Koi upa) at which it wUl occur ; the former Jesus gives, 
the latter he declares himself unable to give.§ But the very possi- 
bility of inteq)reting yevea in the above manner vanishes, when it is 
considered, llxat in connexion with a verb of time, and witliout any- 
thing to imply a 8|)ecial application, yfi'fd cannot liavc any other 
than its original sense : L c. generation, a<je ; that in a jwissage 
aiming to determine the signs of the 3Icdsiah's advent, it would be 
very unsuitable to introduce a declaration which, instead of giving 
any information concerning the arrival of that catastrophe^ sliould 
rather treat of the duration of the Jewish nation, or of the Christian 
community, of which nothing had previously been said ; that, more- 
over, ali-catly at v. 33, in the wonls f/icif orav Wijtc icdv-ea ravra, 
y«i'w<7((eTt K. T. X. , Ye, ich^iH xje shall 8KE all the»c things, know, &c, 
it is presupjwscd that the parties addressed would witness the ap- 
proach of the event in question ; and lastly, tliat in anoliier jmssagc 
(JIatt. xvi. 28. jiarall.) the certainty of living to see the coming of 
the Son of man is asserted not simply of this tje/ieratiim yevca avrtf, 
but of some standing here rive^ twv 66e iarrjKdTui; whereby it is 
shown in the most decisive manner, that in tiie present j)assage also, 

* Ut tup. g. 188. t ^^'>"> '^^ *"P- S. 30, lie iC i Pauluf, in loc. | Vid. 
EuiD6l, in MitUi. & C19. 
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.Te<iU3 ijitemlcd liy flic above expression the race of Ills coteinporanes. 
who were not to have become extinct before that catastrophe should 
occur." Unable to deny this, and yet anxious to sojmrate as widely 
as possible the end of tlie world here announced, and the age of Je- 
sus, others would find in tiie dcchimtion before ua nothing more than 
this; the events hitherto described will begin to be fulfilled in the 
present age, though their complete fulfilment may yet be defen-ed 
many centuries.t But when already at v. 8 the subject is said to 
be the beginning of the tribulation, while from v. 14, Ave have a de- 
scription of the end of the present period of the world, which that 
tribulation would introduce, and it is here (v. 34) said, the existing 
generation sludl not pass away, eojf &v ■zdvra ravra yivrjrai, until all 
these things be fulfilled : wc must inevitably understand by "Taj'-ra 
TovTa^ all these thingg, not merely the beginning, but also the last- 
mentioned events at the end of the world. 

Thus there is still at v. 34 somelhing whieli must be referred to 
an event very near to the time of Jesus: hence the discourse of Jc- 
6U3 cannot from so early a j^oint as v. 29, refer to the end of the 
world, an ej)Och so far distant; ajul the division must be made some- 
what farther on, after v. 35 or 42.J But on this plan, expressions 
are thrown into the tirst part of the discourse, which resist the as- 
signed application to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem; — the 
glorious advent of Christ in the clouds, and the assembling of all 
nations by angels (v. 30 f.), nuist be regarded as the same extra- 
vagant figures, which formerly forbade our acceptance of another 
mode of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 wliich, together with the preceding 
symbolical discourse on the fig-tree (v. 32 f.), and the appended aa- 
severalton (v. 35), must rel'er to a very near event, lias, both before 
and aitor it, cx[>rc3sions which can only relate to the more distant 
catastrophe: hence it has appeared to some as a sort of oasis in 
the discourse, having a sense isolated from the immediate contcxt- 
Schott, for instance, supposes that, iip to v. 2G, Jesus had been 
spesiking of tiie destruction of Jenisalem ; that at v. 27 he does in- 
uccd make a transition to the events at the end of tlie pn'sent period 
of the worlds but tbat at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, 
the destruction of Jciusalem : and only at v. 36 proceeds again to 

* Comp. the WnlfiMilxiltfl I'ragnientist, ut sui>. 8. IW fT. Svhgtt, nl sup. S- 1^7 (T. 
'f' Rrrn, ut Kiip. S. I'd f. 'ihat Jeaus conceivt'l llic ep>>cb at wliicli he spukc to be aepa- 
rateil friira tli« fini of the world l)y a fur lunjjer intvrval tliao would clup.«e liefore the 
cleBlrucliiiii of r'tTUsnlciii, Keni tliiuks lit- cun prove in the ahorttitt way from v. H, of the 
Jttth chapter of Mutthcw, « here Jesna snya, A nd ihii dfotpel nj' the kingdom ihnil be frrtacheti 
in all th€ icorttljtrr a vrifnrss unio all nntion*^ and then ahall ihf md come. For such a pro- 
malgkCion nf Cliri«lianit;', he thinks, it i« "Iwyoiit] conemdiction" that a. fur Uiii(;cr space 
of Liinc llian tlasc few luNtrunii would b« rvquitfite. As it happens, the ipujtlle I'mil hini- 
Mrlf pre»L'iitii the coiitruilic-lion, wlii-n be rL-prtrsc'iit.f the gospel aa linviii^' boon alnraily 
prearhed to that extent bcfure the defltniction of .Jerusalem, e. g. Col. i. S : roii cvayyr^ijw, 
((J) Tov iTopffiTOf — iv ttovtI Ty Koafuj — {-'-i) — ToO Krifnix^hnoi Iv niiay rg KTiatl tti inri 
Tint oi-pai'iiv. Comp. Itom. x. 13. 

I The rnriiivr is cliosca by SUskiiid, vvrmiictite Aufs&tze, S. 90 tT. ; the latter by 
Kuiool, iu Mattii. p. G53 it 
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epeak of the end of the world.* But this is to hew tlie text in 
pieces, out of desperation, Jesus cannot possibly have spoken with 
80 little order and coherence ; still less can he have so linked htft 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt tran- 
sitions. 

Nor is this imputed to him by the most recent critics. Accord- 
ing to them, it is the evangelist who has joined together, not in the 
best order, distinct and heterogeneous declarations of Jesus. Mat- 
thew, indwd, admits Schulz, imagined that these discourses were 
spoken without intermission, and only arbitrariness and violence can 
in this respect sever them from each otlior : but hardly did Jesus 
himself deliver them in this consecutive manner, and with tljis im- 

f)rint of unity.f The -various phases of his coming, tliinks Siefferf, 
lis ligurative appearance at tlie destruction of Jerusalem, and his 
literal apiwaraiice at tlie last day, tliough lliey may not have been 
expressly discrinjinated, were certainly not positively connected by 
Jesus ; but subjects which he spoke of in succession, were, from 
their obscurity confused together by the evangelist.^ ^Vnd as in 
this instance there recurs the difference between Matthew and Luke, 
that what Matthew represents as being spoken on a single occasion, 
Luke distributes into separate discourses ; to wliich it is also to be 
added, timt mucli of wliat JIatthcw gives, Luke cither lias not, or 
has it in a different fonn : therefore 8chlcicrmaciier§ believed him- 
self warranted to rectify the composition of Slatthew by that of 
Luke, and to maintain that wln'lc in Luke the two separate dis- 
courses, x>-ii. 22 ff. and xxi. 5 ft'., have each their appropriate con- 
nexion and their indubitable application, in ^latthew (chap. xxiv. 
and XXV.), by the blending of those two discourses, and the intro- 
duction of portions of other discourses, the connexion is destroyetl, 
and tlic application obscurod. According to this, the discourse, 
Luke xxi. taken alone, contains notlung wliich outsteps the reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem and the accomjianying events. Yet here 
also (v. 27) we find the declaration. Then shall tJifij see the Son 
of 2fan coming in a cloud, rare (Ji/iovrat ruv vlhv tou irOpuiTtov 
tpxufie^vov Iv j'£T/it/.g ; and when Scldcicrmacher explains this as a 
mere image representing tiie revelation of the religious significance 
of the ]X)littcal and natural events before described, he falls into a 
violence of interpretation which overturns his entire opinion as to 
the nmtual relation of these accounts. If, tiicn, in the connexion 
of the end of all things with the destruction of Jerusalem, Matthew 
by no means stands alone, but is countenanced by Luke — to say 
nothing of Mark, wliose account in this instance is an extract from 
Matthew: we may, it is true, conclude, that as in other discourses 
of Jesus, so porliapa in this also, many things whicii we»"e uttered 
at different times are associated ; but there is nothing to warrant 

* Stt lili CommrnUriu*, in loc f T7eli«r iu AbcnitinBhl, 8. 315 t, I Utbtt 
den ITropr. <\n vrilcn kuoon. Evaag. g. 119 IT. AIxo Wciuc, ut tup. $ Vuber den Lukai, 
8- 215 If. I'Oa ir. Hifi! a1*o bu opinion i« >pprDved by Necnder 8. hC'J, 
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tlie supposition, that precisely what relates to the two events, which 
in oui- idea are so remote from each other, is the foreign matter, 
especially since we see, from the unanimous representation of the 
remaining New Testament writings, th.it the primitive church ex- 
pected, as a speedy issue, the return of Christ, together with the 
end of the present period of the world (I Cor. x. 11 ; xv. 51 ; I'hiL 
iv. 5; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ff.; James v. tJ; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 Jolm ii. 18; 
Rev. i. 1, 3 ; iii. 11 ; xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20.). 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acknowledgment, that in tlua 
discourse, if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, Jesus at 
first speaks of the destruction of Jerusalem, and farther on and un- 
til the close, of his return at the end of all things, and that he 
j)lace3 the two events in immediate connexion. There remains, 
therefore, but one ex{x;dient for vindicating the coiTCctness of his 
announcement, namely, on the one hand, to assign the coming of 
which he speaks to the future, but, on the other hand, to bring it 
at the same time into tlie present — instead of a merely ftifure, to 
make it a perpetual coming. The whole history of the world, it is 
said, since tlie first ap|>earance of Chi-ist, is an invisible return on 
his part, a spuitual judgment which he holds over mankind. Of 
this, the destniction of Jerusalem (in om* passage until v, 28) is 
only the first act ; in innuediate succession (cvflt'*.)^, v. 2d ft'.) comes 
the revolution effected among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel ; a revolution which is to be canied on in a scries of acta 
and epochs untd the end of all things, when the judgment gradu- 
ally cifecteJ in the lilstory of the world, will be made known by an 
all-comprehending, titial revelation.* But the famous utterance of 
the poe(,t spoken from tlie iimiost depth of modern conviction, is 
ill-adapted to become the key of a discoui'sc, which more than any 
other has its root in the point of view proper to the ancient world. 
To regard the judgment of the world, the coming of Christ, as some- 
, thing successive, is a mode of conception in the most direct oppo- 
'sition to that of the New Testament. Tiie very expressions by 
which it designates that catastrophe, as i/uii dar/ or t/ie last dai/, 
ifielvT] or icrxa-~ri rifiipa, show that it is to be thought of as momen- 
tary ; the crvi-ri/iEta rov atwrof, efid of ike aye (v. 3), concerning the 
signs of which the apostles inquire, and wliich Jesus elsewhere 
(Matt. xiii. .^i-t.) represents under tlie image of the harvest, can only 
be the linal close of the course of the world, not something which 
is gradually etlecteJ during this course; when Jesus compares his 
coming to lightning (xxiv. 27.), and to the entrance of the tiiief in 
the night (v. 43), lie represents it as one sudden event, and not as 
a series of events. J If we consider in addition to this the extrav- 
agant figures, which it is not less necessary to suppose on this inter- 



* OWmusea. MM. Cdiiiin. I, S. 8«:. ; Kern, ut sup. S. 138 ff. Conip. SleaM, GJ«u- 
bewlthre, 8. ^T'J IT. t "O'e VViltge»iKichtc ist (las Wtll^frricht :" Schiller. Tn. t Comp. 
enpeciully Wtizel, die Zeil deti JuDg^ten Tageg u. s. f. in «leo SUidieo der evno);. Uel«ilicb- 
keit WilrU:mt>er);ii, V, Ii, S. l-ll> C, 131 £ 
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protation, than on the obovc-mentioned reference of the 24th chapter 
to the destruction of Jemsalem,* it \rill appear necessary to abstain 
from ihis ex]>edicnt, as from all the previous ones. 

Tims the last attempt to discover in the discourse before us the 
immense intervjd which, looking from our position in the present 
day, is fixed between the destruction of Jerusalem and the end oi 
all things, having failed; we are taught practicilly that that inter- 
v.!! lies only in our own conception, which we are not justified in 
introducing into the text. And when wc consider that we owe our 
idea of that interval only to the experience of many centuries, which 
have elapsed since the dostniction of Jerusalem; it cannot be diffi- 
cult to us to imagine how the; author of this discourse, who h.id not 
lind this experience, might entertain the belief that shortly after the 
fall of the Jewish sanctuary the world itself, of which, in the Jewish 
idea, that sanctuaiy was the centi-ti, would also come to an end, and 
the Messiah appear in judgment. • 

§ 116. OBIGIN OP THE DISCOURSES OX THE SECOND ADVENT. 



The result just obtained involves a consequence, to avoid whicli 
has been the object of all the futile attempts at explanation hither- 
to examined: if namely, Jesus conceived and declared that the fall 
of the JeA\'ish sanctuary would be shortly followed by his visible re- 
turn and the end of the world, while it is now nearly 1800 years 
since the one catastrophe, and yet the other has not arrived ; it fol- 
lows that in this particular he Mas mistaken. Hence expositors, 
who so far yield to exegetical evidence, as to agree with us in the 
above conclusion concerning the meaning of the discourse before us, 
seek from dogmatical considerations to evade this legitimate con- 
sequence. 

Ilengstenberg, as is well known, lias advancctl, in relation to 
the hiatorj' of the Hebrew prophets, the following theory, which has 
met with approval from other expositors. To the spiritu.-U vision 
of these men, he says, future things presented themselves not so 
much through the medium of time, as of space — ^as it were, in great 
pictures ; and thus, as is the case in paintings or perspective views, 
the most distant object often appeared to them to stand immediately 
behind tiie nearest, foreground and background being intermingled 

* According t« Korn, tlic ippcarin^: of the Son of man in the clouds, ilgnillM "Iha 
minirrxtation of cv»rythiiiK wbicb foniia »o grrat in epoch in the development ut the hit' 
lory o( mankind, that from it, the agency of Christ, wlio it the giiverning power in tb« 
history of manl^ind, may lie at clearly recogniaed aa if the sign of Chri»t were »een in the 
beavent. The mourning of all the tribea of the earth i« to l>e undentood of tho aorrow 
with which men « ill l>c risiUMl, owing to \b»juj</m«nt gpiai( which accompanies (h« prop- 
agation of the Itiiigdctn of Christ, ai* conaisling in an expnUioiiof nngodlineaa out of the 
world, and the annihilitian of the old man." iSliil further does Weisse allow himself to be 
carried away ly llie all<-goriaing ppoprnsily : Christ "coniniis«cntca those who aro with 
child and wb<) give suck, i, e. thoac who would sllll lat«ur and prodoce in Ibe old onlerof 
things; he farther pitii*« thoae whoM dight fulls in the winter, i. e in a rude, inhoepitable 
period, whiih Iwars no fruit for the spiriL" (Die evaag. U«aclk 2, 8. o'J'I.) 
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with each other : and this theory of a perspective vision we arc to 
apply to Jesus, especially in regard to the discourse in question.* 
But we may here cite the appropriate remark of Paulu3,| that as 
one, who in a perspective externally presented, does not know how 
to distinguish distances, labours under an optical delusion, i. e. errs: 
80 likewise in an internal perspective of ideas, if such tliere be, the 
disregard of distances nnist be pronounced an error ; consequently 
this theory docs not show that the above men did not err, but rather 
explains how they easily might err. 

Even Olshausen considers this theory, which he elsewhere adopts, 
insufficient in the present case to remove all appearance of error 
on the part of Jesus; and he tliercforc seeks to derive special 
grounds of justification, from the particular nature of the event pre- 
dicted.J In the first place, he regards it as indispensable to the foil 
moral influence of tlic doctrine of Christ's return, that this catas- 
trophe should be regarded as possible, nay probable, at any moment. 
This consideration may indeed justify such enunciations as Matt, 
xxiv. 37 &'., where Jesus admonishes to watclifulness, because no 
one can know how soon the decisive moment may arrive; but by 
no means such as xxiv. 34, where he dcchtrcs that within the term 
of the existing generation, all will be fulfilled. For one whose mind 
is in a healthy state, conceives the possible as pos.-^ible, the probable 
as probable ; and if he wishes to abide by the truth, he so exliibits 
them to others : he, on the contrary, by whom the merely possible 
or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake ; and he 
who, without so conccivbig it liimself, yet for a mor.il or religious 
object, 60 represents it to others, pcmiits himself to use a pious 
fraud. Olshausen farther avails himself of a position already no- 
ticed, namely, that the opinion that the advent o( Christ is at hand, 
is a true one, inasmuch ns tlic cntii'c history of the world is a com- 
ing of Christ; though not so as to exclude his litial comitig at the 
end of all things, lint if it is proved that Ji'sus represented his 
literal, hnal coming as near at hand, while, in fact, only his hguni- 
tive pcqjctual coming occurred in the period indicated: he has con- 
fused these two modes of his coming. The last argument which 
Ulshauscn adduces — that because the acceleration or delay of the 
return of Cin-ist depends on the conduct of men, consequently on 
their free-will, his prophecy is only to be understood conditionally^ — 
stands or falls Avitli the first ; for to represent something conditional 
-as unconditional, is to create a false impression. 

Sieffcrt, likewise, regards the gi'ounds on which Olshausen seeks 
to free the assertions of Jesus coiicenung his return from the impu- 
tation of enor, as inadequate ; nevertheless he holds it an im- 
possibility to the Christian consciousness, to ascribe an erroneous 
expectation to Jesus. § hi no case would this funiish a warrant, 

* H«ng»tent>ere, Cbristologu dcs A. T., 1, ■. S. 305 (T. f Exeg. Handb, S, a, 8, 403, 
Comp. aliH) Kera, Hau)ittbaUachen, ol Blip. 8> 137. | UiUU Cmnm. I, S. 86S S 
j UcUir den UrepruD|{ u. ii f.) &. lit). W«bsc advances a similar qpinlun, at sup, 
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arbitrarily to sever from each other those elements in the discourse 
of Jcsns which refer to the nearer event, from those which in our 
view refer to the more remote one : rather, if we hail reasons for 
holding such an error on the part of Jesua inconceivable, we must 
deny in general tliat the discourses on the second advent, in which 
those two sets of materials are so inextricably interwoven, origin- 
ated with him. But, lookuig from the orthodox point of view, tlie 
question is not: what will it satisfy ti»e Christian consciousness of 
tlie present day to believe or not to believe concerning Christ? but, 
wliat stands written conccniing Christ ? and to this the above con- 
sciousness must accommodate itself as it best may. Considering 
the subject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, 
such as the so-called Christian consciousness, has no voice in mat- 
ters of science ; and as often as it seeks to intermeddle with them, 
is to be reduced to order by the simple reprimand : niulier taceat 
in ecclcsia!* 

But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus really 
uttered the predictions contained in Slatt, sxiv. and xxv. parall. ? 
In pursuing this inquiry, we may first take our stand on the asser- 
tion of siipranaturalistic theologians, that what Jesus here predicts, 
he could not know in the natural way of reasonable calculation, but 
only in a supernatural manner.t Even the main fact, that the temple 
would be destroyed and Jerusalem laid waste, could not, according 
to this opinion, be so certainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, 
it is asked, that tlic Jews would carry their frantic obstinacy so far 
as to render such an issue inevitable ? Who could calculate, that 
precisely sucli emperors, would send such procurators, as would pro- 
voke insurrection by their baseness and pusillanimity? Still more 
remarkable is it, that many jxirticular incidents which Jesus fore- 
told, actually occurred. The wars, pestilence, earthquakes, famines, 
wliich he prophesied, may be shown in the history of the succeed- 
ing timc:j ; tlic persecution of his followers really took place ; the 
prediction tiiat there would be false prophets, and even such as 
would, by promises of miracles, allure the people into the wilder- 
ness (^latt. xxiv. 11. 24 ft'. paralL), may be compared with a strik- 
ingly similar passage from Josephus, describing the last times of 
the Jewish state ;t the eucomj^assimj of Jei'usalcni with art/iies, 
mentioned by Luke, with the trench, X°P^> which he elsewhere 
(xix. 43 f.) speaks of na being cast about the city, may be recognized 
in the circumstance recorded by Joscplius, that Titus caused Jeru- 
salem to be enclosed by a wall ;§ lastly it may also excite astonish- 
ment that the declarations, t/ierc shall not U Uft one stone vj>oykf 

* Compare also my StreiUichriflen, 1,1, eonclnaloa. f Coin]>, d ff, Gratz, Comm. 
umMaUh. 1', 444 K \ Antiq. xx., viit. <> (romp. Iwlt, jmt. ii. xiii. 4,): And nov that* im- 
p09tor$ qmI dticcivrtt prrtuatir'i th* muUUudr. to fiiluw them into the ttiidemtMa^ attd pr^ 
Imded Ihal tkry would exkibil mani/rst xvMvirr* and $iym tlutt th.,uU b* ptr/a rm t J by lA* 
ftrotriJener of liod. AttJ nxiny fAjC vert prtimilfJ on />y /&««, tuffcrtd ike punithmnUt of 
Ikeir j'ully ; /«r t'tlix tn-ougKt thtm bavk, ami then puHukrd iknH, { Btll. Jud. V, »la 
1,V. 
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another, ovk. dtpeOqaeTcu Xidog inl ?,i6oi, in relation to the temple, and 
tAe^ shall lai/ thee even wiih the ground, Hcu^iovoi oe, (Luke xix. 
44.), in rclalion to the city, were tultilled to tlie letter." 

Wlicn on the ortliodox poiat of view, from the impossibility of 
foreseeing such particulars in a^ataral manner, it is concluded that 
Jesus had a sujicniatural insight into the future : this conclusion 
is here attended not only with the same difficulty as above, in con- 
nexion with tlic announcement of his death and resurrection, but 
with another also. In the first place, according to Matthew (xxiv. 
15.), and Slark (xiii. 14.), Jesus represented the first stage of the 
catastrophe as a fidtilment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an 
abomination of desolation, and consequently referred Dan, ix. 27. 
(comp. xi. 31., xii. 11.) to an event at the destruction of Jeru-Sidem 
hy the Romans. For what Paulus maintains, — namely, that Jesus 
here only borrows au expression from Daniel, without regarding that 
declaration o( the ])rophet as a prophecy conceniing something which 
in his time (the time of Jesus) Avas stili ftiture— is here rendered 
especially inconceivable by the addition: let him that Teadeth un- 
derstand. Now it may be regarded as an established point in the 
modem criticism and explanation of the Old Testament, that the 
above passages in Daniel have rcfL-rcnce to tlic desecration of the 
^temple by Antiochus Epiphanes ;t consequently, the interpretatioa 
of them which the evangelists here lend to Jesus is a false one. But 
to proceed to the difficulty which i.s peculiar to the prophecy in 
Matt. xxiv. XXV. : only one side of it, that relating to Jerusalem, 
has been fuUillcd: the other, that relating to the return of Jesus 
and the end of the worhl, remains unfullillcd. Sucii a half-true 
prophecy as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from his higlicr 
natuj-e, and he must have l)cen left in this matter to his human fac- 
ulties. But that he should be able, by means of these, to foresee 
a result, dependent on so many fortuities as was the destracfion of 
Jerusalem, witli its particular circumstances, appears inconceivable; 
and hence the conjecture arises, that these discourses, in the dcti- 
nitcuess which they now possess, were not uttered prior to the issue, 
consequently not by Jesus, but that they may have been put into 
his mouth as prophecies after the issue. Thus Kaiser, for example, 
is of opinion that Jesus thnialctied a terrible fate to the temple and 
the nation by mciins of tlie Romans, conditionally, in case the nation 
did not accept salvation from the Slessiah, and described this fate 
ill propliefic types; but that the unconditional form and tiie more 
precise delineations were given to his discourse pivst rventum. Crcd- 
ner also infers, from the circumstance, that ini:idents accompanying 
the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the moutii of Jesus as 
prophecies, tliat the three first gospels cannot iiave been composed 



* Blore ample roniparimtis of the regultji mrnticined Ijy Jnseplnts und olhen, wilh the 
prophecy, see in Cr-edin.-r, Einl. in dna N. T. I, S. 'M'. t BerthoUt, Daniel, ubcr*eUt 
und crkidrt, 2, & GttS ff.; I'auliu, excg. Uandb. 8, «, & 340 f.j Do Wcttp, Einl. ia das A. 
T. { 25* ff. 
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before this event* It must certainly be sapposed that the prophecy, 
as we have it in the two first gosjrels, was formed immediately after 
or even during the issue, since liere the appearance of tlic Messiah is 
})rcdictcd as an event that would immediately succeed the fall of Jeru- 
salem, which in later years could no longer be the expectation. As 
this immediate chronological connexion of the two catastrophes ia 
not so expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this cvan- 
gehst gives the propliccy as it was modified by experience, that the 
Messiah's advent and the end of the world had iu nowiao followed 
close on the destruction of Jerusalem. f 

In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in question 
had a supernatural source, and tiiat it was only made after the issue; 
it is sought, in a third rjnartcr, to show that what is liere predicted, 
Jesus might really have known in a natural way.J WhUe, on the 
one hand, it is held in tiic highest degree astonishing that the result 
should luive so closely corresponded with the most minute features 
of tlic prophecy of Jesus: on tlie other lumd, there are expositors 
by vvlioni this correspondence is called in question. The eiicomr- 
passing of Jerusalem with armies^ say they, ia precisely what Ti- 
tus, according to Joscphus, pronounces impossible to be eflected ;§ 
it ia predicted that a trtnch x<^po4 would be cast about the city, while 
Josephus informs us, that after the first attempt at forming an em- 
bankment X'^f^ had been rendered useless, by an act of incendiarism 
on the part of tlic bcsieged,|| Titus desisted from his scheme ; of 
false ^lessiahs, arising in the interval between the death of Jesua 
and the destruction of Jcmsalem, history says nothing ; the com- 
motions among nations, and the natural phenomena, in that i>eriod, 
are far from being so imjxirtant as they are here represented ; but 
above all, in these prophecies, especially as they are given in Mat- 
thew and Mark, it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which ia prtv 
dictcd, but solely that of the temple: plain divergencies of the proph- 
ecy from the result, which would not exist, if cither a supernatural 
glance into the future, or a vatklnimn poet eventum were concerned. 

According to these thcolojrians, we are on tiic wrong track in 
aeeking the counterjjart of these prophecies forwarils, in the result ; 
since it was backwards, on types presented in the past, tliat the au- 
tiiors looked. A mass of such types was furnished by the JtAvish 
conception of tlic circumstances which would precede the advent of 
the Messiah. Fidsc prophets and Messiahs, war, famine and pesti- 
lence, carthqixakcs and commotions in the heavens, prevalent cor- 
niption of manners, persecution of the faithful servants of Jehovali, 
were held to be the immediate harbingers of the messianic kingdom. 
Moreover, in the prophets there are descriptions of the tribulation 



• K»ijer, biU. TbeoL 1, S. 247 : Credncr, Einl. in Am X. T. 1, S. 206 f. f D« 
Wcttc, Einl. in <U» N. T. { 97, 101. Ex*e- U*adh. 1,1,8. 201, I. -J, .S. 103. { Piultu, 
KritxiH:he, L>« Wette, in loc § B. J. V. xii. 1 : To aieompau tki wluAe cilj/ ruund vitA 
kit army, unit nut wy «My, by rouim of itt tmiffniluiU and tke dijp.:ultf itf rk< niffutumf 
mnd «m other accouitU dangtrout. | B. J. V. xi. 1 It, xil. I . 
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which woukl presage and accompany tho day of the coming of Je- 
liovah, (Isai. xiii. 9 ff. ; Joel i. 15; ii. 1 ff. 10 ff.; iii. 3 ff.; iv. 15 £; 
Zeph. i. 14 ff. ; llagg. ii. 7 ; Zocli. xiv. 1 ff. ; Mai, iii. 1 ff.), or 
wliich ivould precede the messianic kingdom of the saints (Dan. 
viL — xii.), ad also expressions in Inter Jewish Avritings,* so analogous 
with our evangelical prediction, as to put it Ijeyond question, (hat 
the description which it gives of tlic time of the Jlessiah's advent, 
is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been current among 
the Jews. 

Another question i;*, whether the princi]ial feature in the picture 
before us, the destniction of the temple and the devastation of Je- 
rusalem, as introductory to the coming of the Messiah, may also he 
shown to have made part of the po[mlur conception in the time of 
Jesus. In Jewish writings we tind the notion, that the birth of the 
ilessiah would coincide with tlie desstriictlon of the sanctuary:! but 
this idea was obvioiusly iirst formed after the fall of the temple, in 
order that a fountain of consolation might spring out of the lowest 
depth of misery. Josepluis finds in Daniel, together with what 
relates to Anliochus, a ptopliecy of the annihilation of the Jewish 
state by the Romans:! but as this is not tiie primary object in any 
of the visions in Daniel, Joscphus might first make this interpreta- 
tion alter the issue, in which case it would prove nothing as to the 
time at' Jesus. Nevertheless, it is conceivable, that .ilrcady in the 
time of Jesus, the Jews might attribute to the prophecies of Daniel 
a reference to events yet future, although these prophecies in fact 
related to a far earlier period ; and they might do so on the same 
grounds as those on which the Christians of the present age still 
look forward to tho full realization of Mutt. xxiv. and xxv. As 
bn mediately after the fail of the kingdom made of iron mixed with 
clay, and of the iiorn that speaks blasphemies and makes war against 
the .saints, the coming of the 8ou of man in the clouds, and the 
connnencemciit of the everlasting kingdom of the saints, is prophe- 
sied, while this result had not by any means succeeded the defeat 
of Antioclms: there was an inducement still to look to the future, 
not only for the heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were nuide 
immediately to precede it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom 

• 

* Vid. SdiOimitn, 2, S, MS IT.; BcrtholJt, § 13; Schmidt, BlbUolhek 1, S. 24 € 

t Vid. gehOttgen, 2, S. 525 f. 

X Antiq. X. xi. 7. After having interpreted Ihu little horn of AnUochuR. he briefly 
add* : /n Ihf vcrt/ tame manner D,inl». alto icrute cuiirrmiiiif ihf giKcnimenl oj'lhf Hdiiiiihs, 
a '■.J that niir touiilrij ilioulJ be made disolnU }>•/ them, llii di>ulitli-i>s sup|X>:><>d lliAt the roiirth, 
iron monarchy, Dan. li. 40, represented the Koman.i, sinee biuidus uttrjiiutin;; to it k du- 
niiaioii over ull the earth, he explains its deatruclion liv the stune at Homelhiii^ still Tuturv, 
Ant. X X. 4 : I><tmei dil aUo declare the meaning n/Ihe shmt to the king ,- but 1 (i) not think 
proper to reUite it, tiitce I have oniy undertaken todficrZe thii>fi»pmt or things prttrni, but nut 
thini/t Clint iirc future. Now D>n., ii 44, iiittqiruts tlie sdine to niciin the heavenly kingilum, 
which would destroy the iron one, but would ilsdf endure fur ever, — a messianic particu- 
lar, on which Josvphiu does not choose to dilvle, But tlist, eorrectly interpreted, the iron 
legs of the image signify tbe Macedoiiie n empire, and the feet of iron mixed with cUy, 
the Syriaa empire which sprstig out of tli« Macudouian, lee De Wetto, Einl. in diu N. T. 
22ii4. 
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ot iron and clay ; among which calamities, by analogy witli what 
\7as predicted of tlie horn, the desecration of tlie temple was con- 
spicuous. Kut while tiie prophecy in Daniel includes only the de- 
secration of the temple and interruption of the worship, together 
with (the partial*) destruction of the city: in the discourse before 
us complete destruction is predicted to the temple — and likewise to 
tlie city, not merely in Luke, where the expressions are very marked, 
but nndoubtedly in the two other evanprelists also, as appears to be 
indicated by the ex-horlation to hasty night from the city ; — wliicli 
prediction of total destruction, as it is not contained in the tj-pe, can 
apparently have been gathered only from tlic result. But in the 
first place, tlie description in Daniel with the expressions c?B and 
r^riTin (ix. 26 f. : xii. 11.), which ihc LXX. translates by Ipi'indMi^, 
desolntion^ and 6ia<pOEipu, IdiiUroy, may easily be also understood of 
a total dcstniction ; and secondly, if once, in connexion with the sins 
of the nation, the temple and city had been destroyed and the people 
carried nw.iy captive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the relig- 
ious and moral condition of his fcUow-countrymcn appeared corrupt 
and irremediable, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition 
of that former judgment. According to this, c\en tliose particulars 
in which, as we have seen in the foregoing section, Luke suqxisses 
his fellow-narrators in delinitencas, are not of a kind to oblige us to 
suppose, either a su]x;niatural foreknowledge, or a vatkinium pod 
eventum: on the contrar}', all may be explained by a close consid- 
eration of Nvhat is narrated concerning the first destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 2 Kings xxv. ; 2 Clu"on. xxxvi. ; and Jer. xxxix. 52. 

There is only one point which Jesus, as the author of this dis- 
course, could not have gjithered from any types, but must have 
di'awn entirely from himself: namely, tlie declaration that the ca- 
tastrophe which he described would arrive within the ])resent gener- 
ation. This prediction we must hesitate to derive from a super- 
natural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, that it is only 
half fulfilled: while the other side of the fact, the striking fulfilment 
of at least the one half of tlie prophecy, might incline us to distrust 
the supposition of a merely natural calculation, and to regard this 
determination of time aa a feature introduced into the discourse of 
Jesus after the issue, 3Ieanwhile. it is clear from the passages cited 
at the conclusion of the last section, that the apostles themselves 
expected the return of Christ to take place witliin tiieir lifetime ; and 
it is not improbable tiiat Jesus also believed that this event, tog<.'thcr 
with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel was 
to precede it, was very near at hand. The more general pait of the 
expectation, namely, the an^)caring at some future time in the clouds 
of heaven, to awake the dead, to sit in judgment, and to found an 
everlasting kingdom, would necessarily, from a consideration of Da- 
niel, where such a coming is ascribed to the Son of Man, be con- 
templated by Jesus as a part of his own destiny, so soon as he held 

* Vid. JiMcph. Antit). xlL t. 
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Jiiraself to be the Messiah ; while, with rerard to the time, it was 
natural that he shoiihl not conceive a very long interval as destined 
to elapse between his first messianic coming in luuniliation, and hia 
second, in glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses on 
the second advent, is yet in resen-e ; it has, however, less weight in 
our point of view than in that of the prevalent criticism of the gos- 
pels. This objection is derived from the absence of any detailed 
description of the second advent of Jesus in the gospel of Jolm.* It 
is tme that the fundamental elements of the doctrine of Clirist's re- 
turn are plainly discoverable in the fourth gospel also.t Jesus there- 
in ascribes to himself the offices of the tulurc judgment, and the 
awaking of the dead (John v. 21- — 30.); wliicli last is not indeed 
mimbei"ed among the concomitants of the advent of Chri.^t in the 
synojitical gospels, but not seldom appears in that connexion else- 
where in tlie New Tcftanicnt (c. g. 1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16.). 
When Jesus, in the fuurth gospel, sometimes denies that he is come 
into the world for judgment (iii. 17; viii. 15; xii. 47.), this refers 
only to his tiist presence on earth, and is limited by opposite dec- 
larations, in which iic asserts that he is come into tlic world for 
judgment (ix. 39. comp. viii 16.), to tiie sense that the object of 
his mission is not to condemn but to SJive, and tliat his judgment 
is not individual or partial; that it consists, not in an authoritative 
sentence proceeding subjectively from himself, but in an objective 
act proceeding from the intrinsic tendency of things, a doctrine 
which is significantly expressed in the declaration, that him who 
hears his word without believing he judges not, but the wont, which 
he has spoken, shall judr/e hhn in (he last day {a ^oyo^, bv eXdkqaa, 
Kpivtl avrbv iv r^ i:a\drQ fifivp^, xii. 48.). i'urther, when the Jesus 
of Jolm's gospel says of the believer : ov Kpivercu, he is not jmlgedf 
c/f Kpiaiv ovK tpxerm, he shall not come into judtjincnt (iii. 18; v. 
24.), this is to be understood of a judgment with a condemnatory 
issue ; when on the contrary, it is said of the unliclicvcr: ^rf^ K^Kpi- 
rat, he is jvdffed already (iii. 18.), this only means that the assign- 
ing of the merited lot to each is not reserved until the future judg- 
ment at the end of all things, since each one in his inward di.-^j^osition 
bears within himself the fate which is his due. This does not exclude 
a future so!cnm act of judgment, wherein that which has at present 
only a latent existence will be made matter of awful revelation ; for 
in the very passage last quoted we fitid the consigniueiit to condem- 
nation, and elsewhere the awarding of future blessedness (v. 28 f. ; 
vi. 39 f. ; 54.), associated with the last day and the resurrection. In 
like manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in 
which he describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, 
xviL 20 f. : 2' he kingdom of God comet A not with observation f 

* Viil, Ila.ie, I^ .t. $ 130. f The pamtges bearing on \.h\» riiljett are collected and 
explained in Scholt, C'ommeatnrius Jf., p. SSi ff. Ciini)i. Liiokp, in lot and WViiel, ur- 
cliriotL Undterbikhkcilslt^hre, in tbu Tlieol. Studkn, IH3(>, tj. Gl'(i If 
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tieiiher shall they say, lo here! or, lo there/ for hthold the king- 
dom of God is roithiii you. A certain intcri>retat"ron of tlic words 
uttered by the Jcsas of John's gospel, supposes hitn even to inti- 
mate tliat liis ictiun was not fur distant. The expressions already 
mentioned in the farewell discourses, in wliich Jesus promises his 
disciples not to leave thnn comfortless, but, after having gone to the 
Father, shortly (xvi. 1(3.) to conic again to them (xiv. 3, 18.), are 
not seldom understood of the return of Christ at tJie last day:' but 
when we hear Jesus say of tliis same return, that lie will tlierein 
reveal himself only to his disciples, and not to tlic world (xiv. 19. 
comp. 22.), it is imiKissilile to tJiink of it as the return to judgment, 
in which Jesus conceivetl tliat he should reveal himself to good and 
bad witljout distinction. There is a particularly enigmatical allusion 
to tlic coming of Clirist in tlic appendix to the fourth gospel, chap. 
xxi. On the question of Peter as to what will become of the apostle 
John, Jesus here replies, Jf I icill that he tarry till I conu\ what 
ia that to theef (v. 22) whence, as it is addeiL, the Cliristians infer- 
i-ed that John would not die, since they supposed tlie cominy {tpx^ff- 
Oai) here spoken of, to be the tinal return of Ciirist, in wiiich those 
who witnessed it were to be changed, without tasting death (1 Cor. 
XV. 51 f.). 13ut, adds the author correctively, Jesus did not say, 
the disciple would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry 
till he came, what was tiiat to Peter? Hereby the evangelist may 
luivc intended to rectify tjjc inference in two ways. Either it ap- 
peared to him erroneous to identify the remaining until Jesus came, 
with not dying, i. c. to take the coming of which Jesus here spoke 
for the last, wliich would put an end to death ; and in that case he 
must iiavo understood by it an invisible coming of Christ, possibly 
in the def^tructiun of Jerusalem:! or, he held it erroneous that what 
Jesus Jiad oidy saiil hypothcticjdly — even if he willed the given case, 
tiiat was no conccm of Peter's — should be understood categorically, 
as if such had really been tlie will of Jesus ; in which case the fpx^ 
flat would retain its customary scnscj 

If, according to this, .all tlie main features of the doctrine of the 
second advent are put into the mouth of Je^us in the fourth gosjKl 
also, still we nowhere find anything of the detailed, grnpliic descrip- 
tion of the external event, which we re,'id in the synoptical gos|x;ls. 
This relation between the two representations, creates no slight dif- 
liculty on the ordinary view of the origin of the gospels, and espec- 
iidly that of the fourth. If Jesus really spoke of his return so fully 
and solemnly as the synoptists represent him to liave done, and 
treated of the right knowledge and observation of the signs .ns some- 
thing of the highest importance ; it is inconceivable that the author 
of the fourth go^^jicl could pass over all this, if he were an immediate 
disciple of Jesus. The usuid moilo of accounting for such an omis- 
sion, by tlu: supposition that he believed this ]>urt of the teacliing 

* Wi, Ttwluck, in loc f Comp. lliotiuk, ut «n{i. J That Lack*, and alto Tbo- 
lack, in }ov. ; bchoit, p. ^W, 

* 43 
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of Jesus to 1)0 sufficiently known from the Bjnioptical gosjxils, or 
from oral tradition, is liic more inailequntc here in jiroportion na all 
wliicb ]>Q!XVS a jiro|ilictic cliaracter, especially when relating to events 
at once so much longed for anil dreaded, is exposed to misinterpre- 
tation; as we may sec from the rectificiifion just noticed, which the 
author of John xxi. found it necessary to ap]»ly to llic opinion of 
Jiia contemporaries concerning the promise given by Jesus to John. 
Thus, in the present case, an explanatory wonl would have been 
liighly seasonable and useful, especially as the representation of the 
Urst gospel, which made the end of all things follow innnediately on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, must be the more an occasion of doubt 
and offence the nearer the latter c\'ent came, and in a el ill greater 
degree when it was past. And who was more capable of aflbrding 
such enlightenment than the favourite disciple, particularly if, ac- 
corditig to Jliirk xiii. 3., he was the only evangelist who had been 
present at the discourse of Jesus on this subject ? Hence, here again, 
a special reason for his silt'iice is sought in the alleged destination 
of his gospel for non-judaical, idealizing Gnostics, whose jioint of 
view those descriptions would not have suited, and were therefore 
omitted.* But precisely in relation to such readers, it would have 
been a culpable compliance^ a conhrmation in their idealizing ten- 
dency, had John, out uf deference to them, supjiressed the real side 
of the return of Ciirist. Tiie ajK>stle must rather have with8too<l 
the propensity of these people to evaporate the exttnial, historical 
part of Christianity, by giving; due prominence to it; as, in his epis- 
tle, in opposition tu their Docetism, he lays stress on the corporeality 
of Jesus: so. in op|K)aition to their idejdism, he must have been es- 
jiecially assiduous to exiiibit in the return of Christ the external 
facts by which it wotild be signalized. Instead of this, he himself 
speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and constantly aims, in rclution to the 
return of Clirist, to resolve t!ic external and the tuture into the in- 
ternal and the present. Hence there is nut so much exaggeration, 
as Olshausen supposes, in tlic opinion of Fleck, that the represen- 
tation of the doctrine of Jesus coiiceruiug his return in tlie synopti- 
cal gospels, and that given in the tburth, exclude eacii other ;f for 
if tlie author of the tburth gospel be au npostle, the discourses on 
the second advent whicli the tlu-ec tirst evangelists attribute to Je- 
sus, caiuiot have been so delivered by him, and vice versa. We, 
however, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this argument, 
having long renounced the pre-s apposition that the fourth gospel had 
au apo.sJulic origin. But, on our ]iaint of view, we can lidly explain 
the relation which the rcjiresentation of lire fourth go3[)el bears to 
that of lite synoptists. lu Palestine, where the tradition recorded 
by the three tirst gospels was tormed, the doctrine of a solemn ad- 
vent of the Jlessiah wiiich was there prevalent, and which Jesu.^ 
embraced, was received in its whole breadtJi into tlie Ctu'istiuji be- 
lief; whereas in the Ilcllenislie-theosophic circle in wiiich ihc fourth 
• OUliau»c'ii, 1, S. S70. f l-lcck, dc regno divino, j). 483. 
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►ijospel arose, tJiis idea was divested of its material envelopment, and 
the return of Christ became the ambiguous medium between a real 
and an ideal, a present and a lutme event, wliich it appears in the 
fuurtii gospel. 



CHAPTEE II. 



MACniXATIONS OF THE ENEMIES OF JESUS ; TREACHERY OF 
JUDAS ; LAST SUPPER WITU HIS DISCIPLES. 



S 117. DEVKLOPMEXT OP THE ItELATlON OF J1CSU8 TO HIS ENEMIES. 

In the {lirve first gospels tlie priiicipnl enemies of .Jesus are the 
I'harisees and scriljca,* Avho saw in him the most minous opponent 
of tlieir institutions; together with the cliief priests and elders, 
who, as the heads of the external tcmplc-worship and the hierarchy 
founded u[Hin it, could have no friendly feeling towards one who on 
every op|K»rtunity represented as the main {»oiiit, tlic internal service 
oJt" (iod with the devotion of the mind. Elsewhere we find among 
the fjiemics of Jesus the Sadducces (Matt. xvi. 1 ; xxii. 2.'} tf. piimll. 
comp. Mjitt. s.\'u G ff. jjarall.), to whose niatoriiUism ntuch in his 
Opinions must have been repugnant ; and tl«e Hero*liiin party (Mark 
iii. 0; Matt, xx'ii. IG parall.) who, having lic«n unfavourable to the 
liaptist, were naturally so to his succcat*or. The fourth gosjxJ, 
though it Bometiincs mentions tlic chief priests and Pharisees, the 
most frequently designates the enemies ot Jesus by the general ex- 
pression : ol 'Iofdu7o<, /Ae JciC^; an cxpressiotv which prooeoda from 
u later, Cluistian point of view. 

The four cvangolistfi unanimously i-clatr, that the more defined 
machinations of tlie PJiarisaic-hiej-ardiical paity against Jesus, took 
their rise from an otlcncc committed by the latter against the preva- 
lent rules concerning the observation of tlic Sabbath. When Jesus 
iind cured the lunn with the withered hand, it is said in Matthew: 
t/ic J'/iaristrtf tctnt out, and held a council it<faln«t /t{vi, hovo 
Ihc;/ vuijlit dcUrvy htm (xii. 14. comp. Mark iii. G; Luke vi. 11.); 
and in like maimer Joiiu observes, on the occasion of tlic Sabbath 
cure at the pool of licthcsda: Ihcrvfor*: did the Jtws jwrufcnle Je«us, 
and after mentioning a declaration of Jesus, proceeds thus: lher&- 
J'ure the Jeioa sougTu the more to k'dl him (v. 16, 18.). 

« Winer, (■ill Realw. 
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But immediately after tins commencing point, the synOjitical 
account of the relation in question diverges from that of John. la 
the svDoptists, the next offence is given by the neglect of washing 
before meals on the part of Jesus and his disciples, with the sharp 
invectives which, when called to account on the subject, he launched 
forth against the spirit of petty observance, and the hypocrisy and 
spirit of persecution willi wiiich it was unitetl in the Piiarisccs and 
lawyers; after all which it is said, that the latter conceived a deep 
animosity against him, and tried to silt him and entrap him by danger- 
ous questions, in order to obtain grounds of accusation against him 
(Luke xi. 38 — 54. comp. Matt. xv. 1 ff.; lilark vii. 1 ff.). On his 
last journey to Jerusalem, the Piiarisees gave Jesus a warning against 
licrod (Luke xiii. .31) wliicii apparently had no other object than fo 
induce him to leave the countiy. The next imjiortaiit cause of 
offence to tlie hierarchical party, was the striking homage paid to 
Jesus by the people on \u» entrance into Jenisalem, and the purifi- 
cation of the temple which lie immcdiutcly undertook: but they 
were still withlield from any violent measures towards him by the 
strength of his interest with tlic people (Matt. xxi. 15 f. ; ilark ix. 
18; Luke xix. 39, 47 f.), which was the sole reason why they did 
not possess themselves of his iwrsoii, after the scvcro manner in 
wliich he had characterized thcin, in the parable of tlic husbandmen 
of the vineyard (Matt. x.\I. 45 f. paralL). After these evcTits, It 
scarrely needed the anti-pharisaic discourse Matt, xxiii. to make the 
chief priests, the scribes and ciders, i. c. the 8anhcdrim, assemble 
in the palace of the high priest, shortly before the passover, for a 
consultation, iAat tfu'if miyht take Jcsnn by subtletij and kill him 
(Matt. xxvi. 3 ft". paralL). 

\n the fourth gospel, also, the great number of \\\c. adiierenfa 
of Jesus among the people is sometimes, it is true, described as the 
reason why hia enemies desired to seize him (vii. 32, 44, comp. iv. 
1 ff.), and his solemn entrance into Jerusalem embitters them here 
also (xii. 19.) ; sometimes their murderous designs arc nicutioned 
without any motive behig stated (vii. 1, 19, 25, viii. 40.): but the 
main cause of offence in tliis gosjiel, lies in the declarations of Jesus 
concerning his exalted dignity. Even on the occasion of the cure 
of the lame man on the Sabbath, what ciiiefly irritated the Jews 
was that Jesus justified it by appcalirtg to the uuinternipted agency 
of God as his Fatlver, which in their opinion was a blasphemous 
vmkintf of hbimclf equal inllk Gwl-, i<Jov iavrbv Trotelv t<L Otw (v. 
18) ; when he spoke of his divine mission, they sought to lay hold 
on him (vii. 30. comp. viii. 20) ; on his asserting that he was before 
Abraham, ihey took up stones to cast at Liin (viii. .yV) ; tliey did 
the same when he declared that he and the Father were oue (x. 31), 
and when he asserted that the Father was in him and he in the 
Father, they again attcmiitcd to seize him (x. 39,). But that which, 
according to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, and causes the hostile 
party to take a formal resolution against Jesus, is the resuscitation 
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of Lazarus, \^'hcn tliis act was reported to the Plwirisees, thcj 
and tlic chief priests convened a council of the Sanhedrim, in whicli 
the suhjcct of deliberation was, tliat if Jesus continued to perform 
so mnny *<yH*, atjiitla, nil would at leiielli adhere to hiiti, and then 
the Roman jiowcr would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation ; whcivufKin the high priest Caiaphaa pronounced the mo- 
mentous decision, lliat it was better for one n>an to die for the people 
than for the whole nation to jK^riah. His death was now determined 
upon, and it was enjoined on cvcty one to point out hia abode, that 
he might be arrested (xi. 46 ff.). 

Willi regard to this difference modern ciiticism observes, that 
we should not at all citniprehend the tragical turn of the fate of Je^ 
sus fiom the synoplieal accounts, and that John alone opens to us 
a glance into tlie n«nner in which, step by step, the breach between 
the hicrarclucal party and Jesus was widened ; in short, that in this 
point also the representation of the fourth gosj>cl shows itsell'a prag- 
niatical one, which that of ihc other gospels is not.* But what it is 
in which the gospel of John exhibits Rii^xriority in gnidatiou and 
progress, it is difficult to see, since the very first definite statement 
concerning the incipient enmity (v. 18.) contains the extreme of the 
ofyencc (laov iaiTbi' ttoiuh' tw dio>, 7uahing /n?n«e(f' e*/ttnl wii/i God) 
and the extreme of the enmity (ts'/Jrovv avTov dnortivai^ tUeij sriug/it 
to kill hiw)'. so tiiat all which is narrated further concerning the 
hostility of the Jews ia mere repetition, and the oidy fact which pre- 
sents itself as a step towards more decided measures is the resolution 
of the Sanhedrim, clwip. xi. This sjxicies of gradation, however, is 
not wanting in the synoptical account also: here we have the tran- 
sition from llie indetinite layimj wait for Jesus, and tiie communing 
xcUat mhjlit l>e done to Aim, (Luke xL 54; vi. 11.), or as it is more 
precisely given in I^Iatthew (xii. 14.), and in Mark (iiL 6.), the tak- 
ing counat'l how tfiey might destro]) him, to the definite resolve as 
to the manner (JoAw) and ihc time (/J'/ iv r^ iapr^ Matt. xxvi. 4 fl 
parall.). — Uut it is especially made a reproach to the three first 
evangtjlisls, that in passing over <he resurrection of Lazarus, they 
liavc omitted that incident which gave the final impulse to the fate 
of Je8us.t If we, on the contrary, in virtue of the above result of 
our criticism of this miraculous narrative, nmi»t rather praise the sy- 
noptists, that thoy do not represent as the tunn'iig point in the fate 
of Jesus, an incident which never really hap{)enecl: so the fourth 
cvang«'list. by the manner in which he relates the murderous resolve 
to which it was the immediate inducement, by no nteuns manifests 
himself as one whose authority can be held by us a sufficient war- 
rant for the truth of his narrative. The eircunislancc lliat ho as- 
cribes to the high priest the gilt of prophecy (without doubt in ac- 
cordance with a su(>cn$tilious idea of Lis age|), and regards bis 

• Sihnwkcnliurgrr. ulicr \\vn UrT.renp, .S. f. I.Ocke. I, S. 133, IS9, 2, S. iOI. 
t Comp. Iweide* lh<- rritica «U<ve rjtFil. Huk. Einl. indw N. T. 3, & 215. ; Kor the 
nio»t curroct view* oil itils point we Lucke, '.', 8. 407 (T. 
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speech as a prediction of the death of Jesus, would certainly not hy 
itself prove that he could not Imvc been an apostle and eye-witness.* 
Hut it lias witii justice been held a ditlieulty, that our evangelist 
designates Caiaphas as the Aifj/i priest of that ]/eur, upxupevq roii 
IviavTov eKEivov, (xj. 49.), and thus apijcars to suppose tliat this 
dignity, like many Roman magistraeies, was an annual one; where- 
as it was originally held for lile, and even in that jieriod of Koman 
uscendaney, was not a regular aniumi oHico, but was transferred as 
often as it ])lca?ed the arbitrariness of the Romans. To conclude 
on the authority of the fourth gos|)ol, in opposition to the general 
custom, and notwithstanding the eilcnce of Josephus, tiiat Annas 
and Caiaphas, by a private agrcenrent, held the ortice for a year by 
turns,t is an expedient to which those may resort whom it pleases: 
to take iviavTiyv indefinitelv for ;u>^voi»,J is, fronf the twulblu repeti- 
tion of the same expression V. 51 and xviii. 13, inadmissible: that 
at that [K'rioJ the high prie.stliowl was frcfpieiitly transferred from 
one to another, and some high priests Avere not allowed to remain 
in tlicir of!ice longer than a year,§ did not justify our author in dc- 
sigrtating Caiaphas as the high jiric»t of a particular year, when in 
fact he tilled tlint post for a series of years, and cei'tainly throughout 
the duration (A' the j>ublic iigtMicy of .Jesus; lastly, that John in- 
tended Jo say that Caiaphas was high priest in the year in whicli Je- 
sus died, without thereby excluding earlier and later years, in which 
he also held the oflice,|| i» an equally untenable position. For if the 
time in which an incident occurs is described as a certain year, this 
mode of expression must imply, that cither the incident tlic date of 
whicli is to be detcrniined, or t!ic fact by which that date is to be 
deternjincd, is connected with the term of a year. 'J'hus either the 
author of the fourth gospel must have been of the opinion, that from 
the death of Jesus, to which this decision of Caiapluis was the initia- 
tive step, a plr-nilude of spiriluiil gilts, including the gift of prophecy 
to the high priest of that jicriod, wiis dispensed througln>ut that 
particular year,T and no lunger; or, if this be a far-fctchcd expla- 
nation, he must have imagined that Caiaphas was high priest for the 
term of that year oidy. Lucke concludes that as, according to Jo- 
.sejihus, the high juiest of that period held iiis office for ten years 
successively, lliercfore John cannot have meant, by the expression 
apxti^pivC Toit KiiavTov tudvov, that the office of high priest was an 
annual one ; wlicreas f iie author of the rrobabiHa, on the ground 
that the evidence of this meaning in the words of the gospel, is far 
more certain than that John is its author, reverses this proposition, 
and concludes, that as the fourth gospel here presents au idea con- 
cerning the duration of the ofiicc of higli priest which couW not be 
entertained in J'alestine, therefore its auliior cannot have been a na- 
tive of Pnlestinc.*" 

♦ A» ifie autlior of live frubaWlia tliiiilw, 8. !)4. t Hn^, ut sup. 8. 221. J Kulnfll, 
in loc ; I'Huiiw, Coiutii. 4, S. r.7U f. y Liicke, in loc. ^ I.iglilfoot, in loc, 
•♦ Trolialjil. ul nap. 
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Of the further statements also, aa to the points in wliich Jesua 
gave oftence to the Iiierarchy of his nation, those whicli the ejTiop- 
tists have alone, or in common with John, arc credible : lliose wliich 
are peculiar to the latter, not so. Among those -which are common 
to botli sides, the solemn entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, and the 
strong attachment of the people to him, were equally natural causes 
of ofl'cnce witii his discourses and actions in opposition to the sab- 
batical institutions, in whatever the latter may liavc consisted ; on 
the contrary', the manner in which, according to the fourth gospel, 
the Jews take oti'cnce at the declarations of Jesus concerning him- 
self as the S<3n of CJod, is, according to our earlier analysis,' as in- 
conceivable, as it is consistent with tlie common order of things tliat 
the polemical tone towards the Pharisees which the tirst evangelistii 
all lend to Jesus, should initate the }>arty attacked. Thus no new 
or more prolbund insight into the causes and motives of the reaction 
against .Jesus, is to hv oblaiiied from tiie fourth gosjicl : but tlie in- 
funnation wliich t!ie syiioptists have preserved to us fully sufhccs to 
make that fact intelli<;iblc. 

§ lis. JESUS AND Ills DKTRAYER. 



ALTllouan it liad been resolved in the council of the chief priests 
and elders, that the feast time should be allowed to pass over before 
any measures were taken against Jesus, because any act of violence 
against him in these days might easily excite an insurrection, on 
the part of his numerous adherents among tlie visitants to the feast 
(Matt, xxvi, 5; Mark xiv. 2.): yet tliis consideration was 8Ujx?r- 
scdcd by the facility witli whicli one of his disci ph's oilcred to de- 
liver him into their Jianib.' Judas, puniamed 'laKopiuirri^, doubtless 
on account of his origin from the Jewish city of Kcriotht (Josli. xv. 
25.), went, according to the synoptists, a few days lx;fore iho p.iss- 
over, to the heads of the pricslliood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus 
quietly into their haiuls. t'tir which seniec tliey promised him money, 
according to ilalthew, tiiirty pieces of silver [up^vpia, Jlatt. xxvi. 
14 ff. paralh). Of such an antecedent transaction between Judaa 
and tho enemies of Jesus, the fourth gospel not only says notliing, 
but ap])ears iiioroover to represent the matter us if Judas had not 
formed the dctennliiation of betraying Jesus to the priesthood, until 
the last supper, and had then promptly put it into execution. The 
name enterunj (tlmXetU) of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3.) 
places before liis first interview with tho chief priests, and before 
any prci«iration had licen made for Jesus and his discijiles to eat 

♦ ^'ill. imj;, ?!>C. t < iUliau«i-n givt'i us mors preoiKo liiformttion con«.>rninj( the 
de*o<>nt of ihH truilor, uhi-n hf »ay« (WW. Coinm. 2, 8. i.lS Aniii.) : "JV-rliap* ibo pa*. 
*agf, iitn. xUx. IT, /Aia i/inll bt a ttrjmtt, an tuUtr in tke /mlh, thnt Itilr^ tk» horit't 
knU tf> that hit riiirr $hiiU j'.itl tiaidtrani, '\» a |>n>|ilu-liv intimation of tlie trearhorjr of Ju- 
das, wlirnc« MK might cuiuimlv llial be w»a of the trilie of Dan." • 
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the passover together, is represented by the author of the fourth 
gospel as occurring at this meal, before Judas left the company (xiii. 
27.) : a proof, as it appears, tliat in the opinion of this evangelist 
Judas now first made his traitorous visit, lie does indeed observe, 
before the meal {.xiii. 2.), that the devil had jmt U into the htart of 
Judas to betray Jesus, and tiiia rov dinfiuXon /3f/3Ai;ic6TOf ei^ Tt]t> nap- 
diav is commonly regarded as the parallel of Luke's elafjXds aarava^ 
{Satan entered into him , being understood to imply the formation 
of the treacherous resolve, in consequence of which Judas went to 
the chief priests: but if he had previously been in treaty with them, 
the betrayal was aln-ady completed and it is then not ejisy to per- 
ceive what can be meant by the words eiojikOeu elg avTov 6 oarava^ 
on the occasion of tite last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only the 
execution of that which had already been cmbniccd. The expres- 
sion in John v. 27 only obtaiTis an entirely consistent sense in dis- 
tinction from v. 2, when the j3o/Afa' fif ri/v Kapdhtv in the latter, is 
understood of the rising of the tliought, the dotXdiuv in the former, 
of the ripening of this thought into resolution, the supposition that 
Judas had pledged himself to the chief priests before the meal being 
thus excluded." In tliis manner, however, the stafenient of the sy- 
noptists that Judas, some time liffore the perpetration ui'liis treach- 
erous act, made a bargain ^\ilh the enemies of .lesus, stands in con- 
tradiction with that ol John, that he only put himself in league with 
tlicm immedJittcly before the deed \ and liere Lucke decides in fa- 
vour of John, maintaining it to be after his departure from the last 
supper (xiii. Ji'K), that Judas made that ajipHcation to the chief 
priests which the pyiioptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f. parall.) ]ilace before 
the meal.t But this decision of Lucke's is fonnded solely on defer- 
ence to flic presupposed authority of John ; for even if, as he re- 
marks, Judas could very well obtain an interview with the priests 
when night had commenced: still, regarding the niatter ai)art from 
any presuppositions, (he probability is beyond com[)ariaon stronger 
on the side of the syiioptisfs, who allow some time tbr tlie affair, 
than on that of John, according to whom it is altogether sudden, and 
Judas, tnily as if he were possessed, rushes out when it is already 
night to treat with the priests, and immediately hurry to the deed. 

Couceraitig the motives which induced Judas to league himself 
witii the encnnes of Jesus, we learn from the three first gospels no 
more than that he received money from tlie ciiief priests. This 
would irrdicate that he was actuated by covefousness, esjiecially ac- 
cording to the narrative in ilafthew, where Judas, before he prom- 
ises to betray Jesus, puts the question, What will ye ffive inef 
Clearer light is thrown on this subject by the statement of the fourth 

* Ttiai, atc%'>r<iinj; (o (lie aoroiint in John, Judna ftrei wi-iit to the ihi^f prienw rroiii 
llic nicul, is iK'knimludi^c'il liy l.i^ilatfwt Jil»u (lioriu, pi '((i.'i.), but lit; un tliU ai-«iunt rv 
g^krdj tlic meal iWscriliitl liy Jutm u& earlior thiiii the svuupikul one. | Coniin. z. Job. 
1', & 4S4. 
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gospel (xii. 4 ff,), tliat on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, Ju- 
das was indignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary exjjcnditure, 
that lie carried the purse, and acted the lliicf in that office; whence 
it miglit be HupjM:»sed that the avarice of Judas, no longer satisfied 
by his peculations on the funds of tlie society, hoped to reap a more 
considerable harvest by betraying Jesus to the rich and powerful 
sacerdotal })arty. We must hold ourselves under obligation to the 
author of the fuuilh gospel, that by the preservation of these parti- 
culars, which are wanting in the other evangelists, he has made the 
act of Judas soniewhat more cotnprehensible, — so soon as his state- 
ments are sliown to have an historical foundation. We have shown 
above, however, how improbable it is that, had that censure really 
proceeded from Judas, the legend should have lost this trait :• how 
probable, en the otlier hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to 
discern. The meal at Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition 
near to the end of the life of Jesus, an end brouglit about by the 
treachery ot Judas ; — how easily might the tliouglit arise in some 
one, that tlie naiTOw-minded censure of a noble prodigality could 
only come from the covetous Judas? That the censure at tiic same 
time tun'.cd upon the propriety of selling the ointment for the benclit 
of the poor, louKl in the mouth of Judas l« only a ])retcxt, Itehind 
which he concealed his sellishness : but advantage to himself tVom 
the sale of the oijitment could not be expected by him, utdess he 
allowed hiuisell" to purloin some of the money saved; and this again 
he could not do, unless he were the purse-bearer. If it thus appear 
possible for the statement that Judas was a thief and had the ba<f, 
to have had an unhislorical origin : we have next to intpiire whether 
there are any reasons for supposing that such was actually the case. 
Here we must take into consideration another point on wliich 
the eynoptists and John ditler, namely, the foreknowledge of Jesus 
that Judas woidd betray him. In the synoptical gospels, Jesus first 
manifests this knowledge at the last supper, consequently at a time 
in which tiie deed of Judas had virtually been per|X'trated ; and a[>- 
parently but a short time before, Jesus had so little prcsenlimcjit 
that one of tlie twelve would be lost to him, that lie promised them 
all, without exception, the honour of sitting on twelve thrones of 
judgment in the palingenesia ()[att. xix. 28.). Accortling to Jolm, 
on the contrary, Jesus declares shortly before the time of the last 
passo> er but one, consequently a year Ijcfore the result, that one of 
tlic twelve is a devil, AialioXoq, meaning, according to the observation 
of the evangelist, Judas, as his future betrayer {\\, 70.); for, as it 
had been observed shortly before (v. ^A), Jesiia knew from the be- 
ginning, — who ishould betray hinu According to this, Jesus knew 
from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, that this 
disciple would prove a traitor ; and not merely did he foresee this 
external issue, but idso, since he knew what was in man (John ii. 
25.), he must have ]X$netrated the motives of Judas, namely, coret- 
• Vi4. p»g. <»9 s 8». 
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ousness and love of money. And if so, would he have made liiin 
purse-bearer, i. e. placed him in a position in which liis proj^ensity 
to seek gain Ly any means, even thougli dishonest, must have had 
the most abundant nourishment? WouKl lie have made him a thief 
by giving him opportunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought 
up in him a Ijetrayer for himself? Considered simply in an eco- 
nomical point of view, who entrusts a purse to one of whom he 
knows tliat he robs it ? Tlien, in relation to the i<lea of Jesus as a 
moral teacher, wiio places the weak in a situation which so con- 
stantly apjwaU tp iiis weak point, as to render it certain that lie will 
sooner or later give way to tiie temptation? No tnily: Josua a»- 
Burcdly did not so play witli the sonla immediately entrusted to him, 
did not exhibit to them so completely the ojtposile of what he tauglit 
them to pray for, lead ks not into tcinptat'uni (Matt. \\. 1.3.), as to 
have made Judas, of whom he foreknew that iic would become his 
betrayer out of covctousncss, the purse-bearer of his society: or, if 
he gave him this office, he c.innot have had such a foreknowledge. 

In order to arrive at a decision in this alternative, wo must con- 
sider that foreknowledge separately, and inquire whether, apart 
from the treasurership \)i .Judas, it be probable or not? We shall 
not enter on the rjuesliun of the psycliological possibility, because 
there is alwaj's freedom of apf)eai to the divine jiature of Jesus ; 
but with regard to the moral possibility it is to be asked, whether 
presupposing that foreknowledge, it be jiistifiable in .Tesus to liave 
chosen Judas among tiie twelve, and to have rctaincil htm within 
this circle ? As it was only by this vocation that his treachery as 
such could be rendered |>035ible ; so Jesus ap])ear3, if he foresaw 
this treachery, to have designedly drawn him into the sin. It ia 
urged that intercourse with Jesus att'orded Judas the possibility of 
escaping that abyss :* but Jesus is supposed to have tbresccn that 
this jwssibility wouM not be. realized. It is further said that even 
in other circles the evil iiiiplanled in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a diilciriit fonti: a proi>ositiori which has a strong 
tinge of fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no avail to a man 
that the evil, the germ of which lies within htm, should not be de- 
velojied, tliis appears to lead to consequences Avhicli are repudiated 
by the apostle I'aul, Hoiii. iii. 8: vi. 1 f. Antl i-egarding the sub- 
ject in relation to tcoiiiig iiiendy, — how cmihl .lesiis endure to have 
a man, of whom he knew that lie wouUl be his betrayer, and that 
all instruction would he fruitless to him, as Ids constant attendant 
throughout t!ic whole period of his"piiljlic life? JIust not the pres- 
ence of such a person have every hour interfered with his confi- 
dential intercourse wit!i the rest of the twelve ? Assuredly they must 
have been weighty motives, for the sake uf which Jesus imposed on 
himself anything so repugnant and dillicult. Such motives or ob- 
jects must eitlier have iiad relation to Judas, and thus have con- 
sisted in the design to make him better — which however was pro- 
* S«« theM •nil (he fullowing reasons in OlsJinoscn, 3, S. 458 ft. 
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eluded hy tlie doeitlcd foreknowledge of liU crime : or they must 
have liad relation to Jesu3 himself and his work, i. e. Jesus had 
the conviction that if the work of redemption hy means of his death 
M'erc to be efl'cctcd, there nnist be one to betray him.* But for the 
purpose of rcdeniplion, according to the Clu'istian theory, the death 
of Jesu3 was the only indi.-;|>cnsHble means : wliether tiiis should be 
brought about by a betrayal, or in any other way, was of no mo- 
ment, and that the enemies of Jesus must, earlier or later, have 
succeeded in getting liltn into their power Avithout the aid of Judas, 
is undeniable. Tiiat the betrayer was indisjicnsable in order to bring 
about the death of Jesus exactly at tlic jiassovcr, Avhich was a tyix; 
of himsclt't — with such trivialities it will scarcely be attempted to 
put us oft' in these da^-s. 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which 
could induce Jesus, advertently to receive and retain in his society 
his betrayer in the {Ksrson of Judas : it appears decided that he can- 
not bcl'orcliand have known him to be such. Schlciermachcr, in 
order that he may not infringe on the authority of John by deny- 
ing this foieknowledgc, prefers doubting that Jesus chose the twelve 
l)ure]y by his own act, antl sujjposcs that this circle was rather 
funned by the voluntary adbcrcncc of tlie disciples: since it would 
be more easy to justily the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refrained 
from rejociing Judas when lie spontaneously ottered himself, than if 
he drew him to himself by free choice.^ But hereby the authority 
of John is still endangered, for it is he who makes Jesus say to the 
twelve; Ye have not c/wscn vie^ but I have chmcn you (xv. 16, 
comp. vi. 7G.) ; moreover, even dismissing the idea of a decided act 
of election, still for any one to remaii\ constantly with Jesus there 
needed his permission and sanction, and even these he could not, 
acting humanly, give to a man of whom lie knew that, by means of 
this rehition to himself he would be enabled to mature the blackest 
crime. It is said, however, that Jesus put himself entirely into the 
divine point of view, and admitted Judas into his society for the 
sake of the ]>os8ibility of rcfonnation which he yet foreknew would 
never be realized; but tins would be a divine inhumanity, — not the 
conduct of the (.Jodnian. If, accoixling to this, it is extremely ditli- 
cult to maintain as historical the statement of the fourth gosjich 
that Jesivs from the beginning knew Judas to be his betrayer: bo 
it is etiually easy to discern what even without historical foundation 
might lead to such a repi-ccscntatioii. 

It would be natural to suppose, that the fact of Jesus being be- 
trayed by one of his own disciples, would l>c injurious to him in 
the eyes of his enemies, even il' we did not know that Ccbus, iu 
the character of a Jew, rcnroachcd Jesus that fu waa betrayed by 
one of those whom^ fte called hk dwdjyUa Sri v<{t' uv ui'6fta>^e itadij- 
■rCJv -rtpovdoOrj, as a proof tlmt he was less able to attach his followers 

* OltKAUMO, ut tup. t Suih kn •rj^mcnt ma/ b« gathered from wlut OUIitaaeo 
ny, 3, S. 387, 308. ; U«l>er dm Luliai, S. 88. 
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to himself tlian every robber-chief.* Now aa the injurious conse- 
quences to be drawn from the ignominious death of Jesus, api>cared 
to be most completely obviated by the assertion that he liad long 
foreknown his death : so, the arguments against Jesus derived from 
the treachery of Jutlas, might seem to be most eflectually repelled 
by the statement, tiiat he had penetrated into the character of the 
traitor from the iirst, and could have escaped what his treason pre- 
pared lor him ; since this would involve the inference that he had 
exposed himself to the eflccts of his faitldcssness by his own free 
will, and out of higher considerations.f Tliis method included a 
second advantage-, which attaches to the enunciator of every pre- 
diction alleged to be fiillillcd, and which the fourth evangelist naively 
makes his Jesus express, when, after the exposure of the betrayer, 
he puts into his mouth the words : N^uw I tdl you before it corw., 
i/iui when it is oome to j?iws, ye may believe that I am fie (xiii. 
ly.) — In fact, the best motto for every vatij:iiiium pod cventuin. 
These two objects were the more completely attained, tlic earlier 
the period in the life of Jesus to wliiclj this foreknowledge was re- 
ferred; whence it is to be explained why the author of the fourth 
gospel, not satisfied with the ordinary reprt-scntation, that Jesus 
predicted his betrayal by Judas at the lust supper, placed ids knowl- 
edge on this subject in the commencement of the coniu'xion between 
him and Judas. J 

Tiiis early knowledge on tlie part of Jesus concerning the trea- 
chery of Judas being dismissed aa uiihistorieal, there would be room 
for the statement that Judas carried the purse of tlie society; since 
this particular only appeared uicompatlble with tlte above furekiiowl- 
edge, while, if Jesus was in general mistaken in Judas, lie might, 
under this error, have entrusted the funds to him. But by the proof 
that the representation of John, in relation to tlie knowledge of Je- 
sus concerning his betrayer, is a Hctitious one, its credibility in this 
matter is so shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other 
statement. It" the autlior of (he fourth gosj^tel lias embellished the 
relation between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with Jesus, 
he can scarcely have left the side of Judas unadorned ; if he has 
introduced the tact, that Jesus was belraijed, by making Jesus fore- 
see this part of his destiny, his otlier statement, that Judas had be- 
forehand exhibited his avarice by a dishonest use of the common 
purse, may easily be only an introduction to the fact, that Jesus 
was betrayed by Judas. 






* Orig. c Cela. ii, 11 t \ Couip. rruUaUil. p. lUO. J Still furClnir back wc tiad. 
not the knowledgu of Je^u* conocrniug his lictraycr, but an iiiiporlaut iiioetiiig (ictwreii 
iheui, iu the Hpoi:rv(<hftl Kenngdinm inJ'aHlia iirabicum, c xxxv. ap. Kaliricius t, p. 107 
f., at). Thilt), I , p. 1 US f. Herr a demonkuil lioy, who in bit attai-ks bit viok-ntly at every- 
tliiiig around him, in lirouglit to the child di;!>u>, att<;iM(>ts to liite him, and because he CJin- 
not reach Jiim with hi« teeth, i,'ive8 him a blow mi thu riglu sidi*, whiTeupon the child 
Jestu weeps, while Satan conies out of the lioy in the form of a furioua doj;. JHc auUm 
pHcr, qui Jtjum percdjitU et t-x quo Saianas tub /■jrm'.t caiiit e^tvit, /uit Juttit ItcharuMtif 
ijui ilium JuJaeU prudidll. 
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But even though we renounce tlie Information given by John 
concerning tlic character and motives of Judas : wc still retain, in 
the fore-mentioned statement of tlic aynoptiats, the most decided 
intimation that the chief motive of his deed was covetousnoss. 



S 1 19. DIFFEBENT OPINIONS CONCF.RNING TIIE CIIAIUCTER OF JCDAS, 
AND THE MOTIVES OF HIS TUEACHERy. 

From the earliest to the latest time there have been persons, 
who have held opinions at issue with tliis view of the New Testa- 
njent writers conceniiiig the motives of Judas, and with their en- 
tirely rejnobatory judgment upon them (comp. Acts i. 10. If.) ; and 
this divergency lias arisen partly out of an exaggerated supianatu- 
ralism, and partly out of a rationalistic bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from tlie point of 
view presented in the New Testament itself, namely, tiiat tlie deatli 
of Jesus, decreed in the divine plan of the world for the salvation 
of mankind, might even regard Judas, by wliose treachery the death 
of Jesus was brought abtmt, as a blameless instrument in the hand 
of Providence, a co-operator in the redemption of mankind. He 
might be placed in this light by the supposition that he had knowl- 
edge of that divine decree, and that its fulfilment was the object at 
which he aimed in betraying Jesus. We actually find this mode 
of viewing the subject on the part of tlie gnostic sect of the Cainitcs, 
who, according to the ancient WTitcrs on heresies, held that Judas 
had liberated himself from the narrow Jewish opinions of the other 
disciples and attained to the gnosis, and accordingly betrayed Jesus 
because he knew that by his death the kingdom of the inferior 
spirits who ruled the world would be overthrown.* Others in the 
early churcli admitted tiiat Judjis betmyed Jesus out of covctous- 
ness ; maintaining, however, tliat he did not anticijwte the death of 
Jesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but supposed that he would, 
as he had often previously done, cscajic from his enemies by an 
exertion of his supernatural j>ower:t an opinion which forms the 
transition to the modern nielliode of justifying the traitor. 

Aa the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas 
by the Cainitcs immediately proceeded iVom their antagonistic po- 
sition with rcsjKSCt to Judaism, in virtue of which they had made it 
a principle to honour all who were blamed by the Jewish authors 



• Iron. •ilr. tiaer. I. H't : Ju<Ltm pnnlitorrm — tnliim fintf crtrrU enj/notrtutem nrilatem 
p'r/fcSnt prxxiilioni^ mj/flrrium, prr qarrn rl tcrrrnn ft corUtti'i umni'ii JUlolata dicuKt. 
Rpiptian, xxxviii. ^1 : Some Oiiititti tn;/, that JuJit brtmifrj Jriut hrcaiut A« rri/anUd 
hint ai ix iruXvii M'ln, traxTipOv, loAo Mifnitt lo ilrttnty ihr ptioj litr : iiAXoi At njf avriiv, oi>\i, 
paati; li/.Aii li^aifvi' aiTOf ivra -rapiduKt KUTxi Ti/v l-rm<f)aviov /luoit-. lyvucav yiift, ff)avi/, 
ol u^.t<'>"'<Ci ''■'■ '"» * XpuTTii; irapaAoCf^ irrttvpv, xnoiTHi ttiriiv ri iurdnitf dwofuc ikiI 
Toirra, pii^i, >ivi'f i 'tot'ctof, tomvai xai mivra inivrion', utnt TrapadoOvai atrrdv, uyaAiv 
fpyni' vtKi)Oa( iifiiv tk ounjptat'. *ai iti irfuif /ntuvtiv not iwoMmai ai-ru rdv hrai*w, Sri 
*' oi'Toi' /uTrtriitvuo^v 'iftiv ii roi eraviim- ouTTjpia »ai 7 6ui r^ mmmif htv&iamf riiv 
avu uTiH(iMv^(f. I 'riie»pli}r1iu:t. in Matlh. xxvii. 1. 
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of the Old Testament, and the judaizing authors of tl>e New, and 
vice versa: so Rationalism, especially in it3 first Indignation at the 
long Bubjection of the reason to the fetters of authority, felt a certain 
delight both in divesting of their nimbus those biblicjil personages 
who according to its views had been too zealously deified by ortho- 
doxy, and aL^o in defending and elevating those who were con- 
denmed or depreciated by the latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, 
the exaltation of Esau over Jacob, of Saul over Samuel: in the New, 
of ilartha over Maiy, the culogiunis on the doubting Thomas, and 
now the apology even for the traitor Judas. According to sonic, he 
became a criminal out of injured honour : the manner in which .Tesus 
reproved him at the inea! at licthany, and, in general, the inferior 
degi'ce of regard which he experienced in comparison with other 
disciples, converted his love for his teaciier into hatred and revenge.* 
Others have preferred the conjecture preserved by Thcojiliylnct, that 
Judas may have hoped to sec Josus this lime also escape from his 
enemies. Some have t.-iken up this idea in llie supranafuralistic 
sense, supjiosing it to be |iic expectation of ,Juda* th;it Jesus would 
set himself at liberty' by an exertion of his miraculous power ;t 
otiicrs consistently with their point of view have supposed that 
Judas may probably have exjiccted that if Jesus were taken prisoner 
the people would raise an iiisuiTcetiou in his favour and set him at 
liberty.j These opinions represent Judas as one wiio, in uoniincti 
witli the other disciples, conceived tiiu messianic kingdom as an 
earthly and jiolitical one, and hence was discontented tliat Jesus so 
long abstained t'rom availing himself of the popular favour, in order 
to assume the character of llic messianic ruler. Instigiifcd either 
by attenijits at brilx-ry on tlic part of the Sanhedrim, or by the 
rumour of their plan to seize Jesus in secret after tlie feast, Judaa 
sought to forestall tliis project, which nmsf have been fatal lo Jesus, 
and to bring about his arrest belbre the expiration of tiie feast time, 
in which he miglit ccrtaiidy hope to see Jesus liberated by an in- 
.surrcction, by whicli means he woidd be compelled at last to throw 
himself into liie arms of the people, and thus take, the deci.-ive step 
towards the establishment o!^ his duniiiu'on. AV^hen he lieard Jesus 
speak of tlie necessity of his Ijeing captured, and of his rising again 
in thi-ec days, he undcrslood these expressions as an inlinuiiion of 
the concurrence of Jesus in his plan; under this mistake, he partly 
failed to hear, and partly misinterpreted, his additional admonitory 
(liscourse; and csjiccially understood the words: W/ini than dve'/if, 
do tjiiickli/, as an actual eneounigement to tlie execution of his 
design. He took the thiity pieces of silver from the priests cither 
to conceal his real iiitcntions under the appe;»rance of eovetousness, 
and thus to lull every suspicion on their part ; or, Ijecause, while ho 



♦ KaiMF, liiiL 'Ilieol. 1, S. '-'t9. Klopsluck glvM « niniilur rfpresrnUtion in bit 
Mcssiao. t ^- Cli. I-. SilimiJt, ••xeg. UiitrAm', I. Till. L*trr Vcmul-Ii, 8. It) ff. ; comp. 
S<:htni<U's Bil.liollielc. 3, I, S. 103 fl". I l^auluf, ex«-(.'. llanilb. 3. U. S. 4.il IT. L, J, I. 
U. S. H3 ff. i Hiuc, L. J. i Vi'J. Cojiip, llicile, mr Uiograpliie Jesu, 2 ;13. 
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expected an exaltation to one of the tirst places in tlie kingdom of 
his master, lie was not unwilling to combine with it even that small 
ntlvnntagc. Jiut Judas had miscalculated in two ])oint3: first, in not 
considering that after the feasting of the pasclial night, the people 
would not be early on tiie alert for an insurrection ; secondly, in 
overlooking the probability, that the Sanhedrim would liasteii to 
deliver Jesus into tiic hands of the Romans, from whom a popidar 
insurrection would hardly sutlice to deliver him. Tlius Judas is 
supjHjsed to be either an honest man misunderstood,* or a deluded 
one, wiio liowever was of no common character, but exhibited even 
in his despair the wreck of ajwstolic greatness;! or, he is supposed, 
by evil means, indeed to have sought tlie attainment of an object, 
which was ncvcrtlieless good.J Xeander imagines the two opposite 
opinions concerning Jesus, the 8ui>cniatural aiul the natural, to 
have presented themselves to the mind of Judas in the form of 
a dilemma, so that he reasoned tluis : if Jesus is the Jlessinh, a 
delivery into tlie hands of his enemies will, owing to his supernatural 
|)Ower, in no way injure him, but will, on the contrary, serve to 
accelenite his glorification : if, on tlie other hand, he is not the 
^Icssiah, he deserves desfrucfion. According to this, the betrayal 
was merely a test, by whicii llic doubting disciple meant to try the 
messiahship of his master. § 

Among these views, that which derives the trcaehory of Judns 
from wounded ambition, is the only one which can adduce a jwsitive 
indication in its favour : namely, the repulse which tlie traitor drew 
uu himself from Jesus at the meal in Bethany. But against such 
an appeal to this reproof we have already, on another occasion, 
applied the remark of the most recent criticism, that its mildness, 
especially as compared with ihe far more severe rebuke administeied 
to Peter, Matt. xvi. 23, must forbid our attributing to it sucii an 
effect as the rancour which it is supp(jsed (o have engendered in 
Judas; II while that in olher instances he was less considered tlian 
his fellow-disciples, we have nowhere any tnice. 

All the other conjectures as to what was projierly the motive of 
the deed of Jndus, can only be supported by negative grounds, i. e, 
grounds which make it improbable in general tJiat his project had n 
bud aim, and in particular, that his motive was covetousncss ; a 
l»o:-itive prxtf, that he intended to furtlier the work of Jesus, and 
espcciidly that he was nctuated by violent j)oIitical views ot' the 
Messiah's kingdom, is not to be discovered. That Judas had Jn 
general no cvildesigng against Jesus ia argued chiefly from the fact, 
that after the delivery (.if .le^sus to the Uoniaus, and the inevitable- 
ness of his death had como to his knowledge, he full into despair; 
this being regarded as n proof that he had exjweted an op|>osite 
result. But not only does the unfortunate result of crime, as Paulas 
thinks, but also its fortunate result, that is, its success, "exhibit 

* Schmiilt, ut sup. t HUM. ; Paulua. { Xeanaer, L, J. Chr, S. r>78 f. | Via. 
fg. 4U4 { M i camp. Hue, ul «up. 
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that wliicli had before been veiled under a thousand cxtcnuatir 
pretexts, in all the blackncsa of ita real form." Crime oJice become 
real, oiicc passed into act, throws off the mask wliioh it niiglit wear 
■while it remained merely ideal, and existed in thought alone; hence, 
as lillle oa the repentance of many a murderer, when he sees hia 
victim lie before him, proves that lie did not railly intend to commit 
the murder; so little can the anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus 
beyond rescue, prove that he liad not beforehand contemplated the 
death of Jesus as tiie iasue of his deed. 

But, it is further said, covetousncss cannot have been the motive 
of Judas ; for if gain had been his object, he could not be blind to 
the fact that the continued charge of (he purse in the society of Je- 
sus, would yield him more than the miserable thirty pieces of silver 
(from 20 to "lo thalcrs,* of our jnoney), a sum which among the Jews 
formed the comjwnsation for a wounded slave, being four montlis' 
wages. But these thirty jjieces of silver arc in vain sought for in 
any other narrator than Matthew. John is entirely silent as to any 
reward offered to Judaa by the priests ; Mark and Luke speak in- 
definitely of mojwy djjyvpiov, which they had promised him; and 
Peter in the Acts (i. IS.) merely mentions a reward, /uaOb^, which 
■Tudas oblatiied. JIatthew, however, who alone has that definite 
sum, leaves U5 at the same time in no doubt as to the historical 
value of his statement. After relating the cud of Judas, (xxviL 9 
f.,) he cites a passage from Zcchariali (xi. 12 f. ; he ascribes it by 
mistake to Jcrciiiiaii), wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver appear 
as a price at which some one is valued. It is tme that in the pro- 
phetic passage the thirty pieces of silver are not given as purchase 
money, but as hire ; he to whom they arc paid is the prophet, the 
rcpresentativ e of Jehovah, and the stnallness of the sum is an em- 
blem of the slight value which the Jews set upon the divine benefits, 
80 plentifully bestowed on theui.t But how easily nijgiit this jjfta- 
sage, wliei-e there was mention of a shamefully low price (ironically 
a goodly j>rkc ip^n I'^x), at which the Isrncliles had nitcd the 
Bjwaker in the prophecy, rennnd a Christian reader of his Messiah, 
who, ill any ease, had been sold for a paltry price compared with 
liis value, and hence Ije led to dctenuine by this passage, the price 
which was paid to Judas for betraying Jesus.J Thus the t/tlriy 
pieces of eUrery rpidKovTa apyipia, present no supjiort to those who 
>vould prove (hat it could not be the vcward which made Judas a 
traitor; for tlicy leave us as ignorant as ever how gi-cat or how 
Bmall was the reward wliieh Judas received. Neitiier can we, with 
Neander, conclude that the sum was trifling from Jlattli. xxvii. G 
ff. ; Acta i. 18, where it is said that a ^ft'dd, dyph^, or A'wf'o''. was 
purchased wilh (he reward assigned to the treachery of Judas ; since, 
even apart from the historical value of that statement, hereafter to 




• The Oerinin Tlmlcr (Kixllialwr) i* e<)uivoIciit to about Cive iiliilllngii. f Kim«i- 
rnllller, Scliol. in V. T. 7, 4, 8. 318 ff. + Kvi-ii Nc»ii(ter Ihinlui thin a poMiljIii origin of 
the Above lULcnient in llie liral gu»pi.-l, S. S74, A.iim. 
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be examined, the two expre.-jsiona adduced may denote a larger or a 
smaller piece of land, ami ilie additional observationa of Matthew, 
that it was destined to h>ii ij ttrangers in, d^ Ta(p7)v roTf ^evoir, will 
not allow U3 to think of u > cry small extent. How the same theo- 
logian can discover in tlie matoment of the two intermediate evan- 
gelists, that the Jewish nil<?rs had promised Judas money, dpyOpioi; 
an intimation that the sum wns .-tmall, it is impossible to conceive. — 
Far more weighty is the ok-^i'ivation above made with a difterent 
aim, tliat Jesim would ecaiirly iiave appointed and retained as purse- 
be^ircr one whom lie knew to be covetous even to dishonesty; whence 
Neandcr directly infers t]i:»f ih<? fourth evangelist, when lie derived 
the remark of Judas at tlip nn-al in Bethany from his covetousness, 
put a false construction upon it, in consequence of the idea which 
ultimately prevailed rcsiK-ctin;^ .Tudas, and especially added the ac- 
cusation, th.it Judas robW'l tiie common fimd, out of his own imag- 
ination.* But in oppo.-iiiou to this it is to be asked, whether in 
Neander'a point of view it l»e admissible to impute to the apostle 
.John, who is here underrtvxl lo be the author of the fourth gospel, 
so groundless a caliminy — tor .*uch it would be according to Nean- 
der's supposition; and, in our point of view, it would at least be 
more natural to conclude, tliai .lesus indeed knew Judas to be fond 
of money, but did not until ili<* lust believe him to be dishonest, and 
hence did not consider iiiin nnlii tor the jwst in question. Neander 
observes in conclusion: if.lu'ljtd could be induced by money to be- 
tray Jesus, he must have lon^ lost all true faith in him. This in- 
deed follows of necessity, ••nd must be supposed in every view of 
the subject; but this extiu.iion of faith could of itself only lead him 
to go back, drtckOdv clq ra .5rT/<»«.> (Jolm vi. G&.)\ in order to prompt 
him to meditate trcaclicrv Iherf must be a further, special incitement, 
which, intrinsically, ?night jn*t as well be covetousness, as the ^news 
which are attributed to him bv Xeander and others. 

That covetousness, ton-iidfrcd as such an immediate motive, 
suffices to explain the dfe.l ..t .Judas, I will not maintain; I only 
contend that any other motives are neither stated nor anywhere in- 
timated in tiie gospels, itnd that consequently every hypothesis as 
to their existence ia built n\ the air.t 

5 120. PMHPARATIDS FOB THE PASSOVEH. 



Ox the tirst day of unt«>av<*ned bread, in the evening of which 
the 'paschal lamb was to !>•' .■*lain, consequently, the day before the 
feast properly speaking which however commenced on that evening, 
L e. the 14tli of Nisan, .l<^.*u.*. a<cording to the two first evangelists, 
in compliance with a q\n'.-»iii>u ^uldrcsacd to him by the disciples, 
sent — 5latthew leaves it nnJcciJed which and how many, Mark 
says, two disciple.^, whom Luke designates aa Peter and John — to 
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Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), to hespeak a pkce in which he 
might partake of tlie passover with thcin, and to make tlie fiirther 
arrangements (Matt. x.wi. 17 ff. parall.). The three narrators do 
not ahogethcr agree as to tlie tlircclions which Jesus gave to these 
disciples. According to all, he sends them to a man of whom they 
had only to desire, in the name of their mmtcr di^doKaXo^, & place 
in Avhich to celebrate the passover, in order at once to have their 
want supplied: but lirst, this locality is more particularly described 
by the two intermediate evangelists than by Jlatthew, namely, as 
a large upper room., which was adready furnished and prepared 
for the reception of guests ; and secondly, the manner in which 
tliey were to tind the owner, ia described by the former otherwise 
tlian by the latter. Matthew makes Jesus merely say to the dis- 
ciples, that tlicy were to go to such a maJi, Trp'c^ rbv Setva : the 
others, that, being come ijito the city, they would meet a man bear- 
ing a pitch<;r of icater, whom they were to follow into the house 
which he should enter, and there make their application to the owner. 
In this narrative there have been found a multitude of diflScul- 
ties, which Gabler has assembled in a special treatise* At the very 
threshold of the nairative it occasions surprise, that Jesus should 
not have thought of any prepaiation for the passover until the last 
day, nay, that he should even then have needed to be reminded of 
it by the disciples, as the two first evangelists tell us : for, owing to 
the great influx of people at the time of the passover (2,700,000, 
according to Josephus),t the accotuodations ia the city were soon 
disposed of, and the majority of the strangers were obliged to en- 
camp in tents before the city. It is the more remarkable, then, that, 
notwithstanding all this, the messengers of Jesiw Hnd the desired 
chamber disengaged, and not only so, but actually kept in reserve 
by the owner and prepared for a repast, as if he had had a presenti- 
ment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so confidently is 
this reckoned on by Jesus that he directs his disciples to ask the 
owner of the house, — not wketker he can obtain from him a room 
in which to e^it the passover, but merely — ichcre the guest-chamber 
appropriated to this purpose may be ? or, if we take alatthcw's ac- 
count, lie directs them to say to him that he wUl eat the passover at 
his house j to Avliich it must be added that, according to Hark and 
Luke, Jesus even know.-j what kind of chamber will be assigned 
him, and in what part of the house it is situated. But the way in 
which, according to these two evangelists, the two disciples were to 
jind their way to the right house, is esj>ecially remarkable. The 
words v-ndysre df rqv irokiv Trpof Tbv Selva in Matthc^v (v. 18), sound 
as if Jesus had named t!ic ])ci"son to whom the disciples were to go, 
but that the narrator cither would not or could not repeat it: whereas 
in the two other c\aiigelist3, Jesus indicates llie house into which 
they were to enter, by means of a person whom they would meet 

* Ueb«r die Anordnunj; deg teUC«n PsidutiniiliU Jmxi, in bis Deu«>U tbeuL Jouroal, 
2, 5, 8. 441 ff. t Uelljurf. vL ix. 3. 
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carrying a vessel of water. Now how could Jesus in Bethany, or 
wherever else he miglit be, foreknow this accidental circumstance, 
unless, indeed, it had been preconcerted that at this particular time 
a servant from the house should apjicar with a vessel of water, and 
thus await the messengers of Jcjjus ? To the rationalistic exposi- 
tors everytliing in our narrative appeared to point to a preconcerted 
arrangenjcnt ; and this being presupposed, tliey believed that all its 
difficulties would at once be solved. The disciples, dispatched so 
late, could only find a room disengaged if it had been previously be- 
spoken by .Tesus ; he could only direct them to address the owner 
of the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with liim : tliis would explain the precise knowledge 
of Jesus as to the locality, and, lastly, (the })oint from which this 
explanation sets out,) his certainty that the disciples would meet a 
man canying water from that particular house. This circumlocu- 
tory manner of indicating the house, which might have been avoided 
by the simple mention of tlie owner's name, is supposed to have 
been adopted by Jcsu?, that the place where he intended to keep 
tl>e passovcr might not be known before the time to the betrayer, 
who would otherwise perhaps have surprised him there, and thus 
have disturbed tl»e repast.* 

But sucli is not at all the impression produced by the evan- 
gelical narrative. Of a preconcerted arrangement, of a previous be- 
speaking of the apartment, it says nothing; on the contrary, the 
words, iUey found as he had said unto them, in Mark and Luke, 
Geeni intended to convey the idea that Jesus was able to predict 
every thing as they afterwards actually found it ; a solicitous fore- 
sight is nowhere indicated, but rather a miraculous foreknowledge. 
Here, in fact, as above in the procuring of the animal for the en- 
trance into .lerusalcni, we have a twofuld miracle: first, the fact 
that everything stands ready to supply the wants of Jesus, and that 
no one is able to withstand the power of his name : secondly, the 
ability of Jesus to take cognizance of distant circumstances, and to 
predict the merest fortuities.! It must create surprise that, forcibly 
as this supranafuralislic conception of tlic narrative before us urges 
itself upon the reader, Olshauscn himself seeks to elude it, by argu- 
ments which would nullify most of the histories of miracles, and 
which we are accustomed to hear only from rationalists. To the 
impartial expositor, he say3,{ the narrative does not present the 
slightest waiTant for a miraculous intor])rctation, (we almost fancy 
oiuselvcs transjjortcd into the commentary of Paulus) ; if the narra- 
tors intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly ob- 
served that no previous arrangement had been made (precisely the 

* Thu« Onliler. at »ip. ; Psuliu, cxefc. Ilnnftlj. !{. B. S- 4SI ; Krni, IlauptthaLuchen, 
ToK ZolUihr. iai6, 3, & 3 f. ; N»«nder, 8. .18;V f 11«», in M«Uh. xxvL 1«. correctly, 
MTe that ho Hi))po*f« too •pfcini ■ rrfcrtrnoe to tin? ap|>r«>arliiri|; talTurinKt of Jr*ii», thm 
reprcaent* ihe olgrct of I bis pr<?<lii'tion : ut imtjfi* ac nuigit inlMit/trt I Huripuli, nihil trmrr* 
in urht tnayittro runmrHm, u ti qaat ad miHHtiniinat yique ciren mstattlini firrtptrta kalitrH. 
X Bitil. Comni. L', S. HSS f. Cunip. ia oppotilioo to tbi* D« Wcttc, ia loc 
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rationalistic demand — if a cure were meant to Lc recognized as a 
miracle, the application of natural means must liavc been expressly 
denied): n>orcover the object of such a miracle is not to Le dia- 
cemcd, a strcngtiicning of the t'aitli of the disciples was not then 
neceasaiy, nor was it to be cfiVcted by this utiimixirtant miracle, 
nfter the more exalted ones which liad preceded it : — grounds on 
which the thoroughly similar narrative of the procm-ing of the ass 
for the entrance, which Olsluiuscn upholds as a miracle, would be 
equally excluded from the sphere of the supernatural. 

The present nan-ativc, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the 
earlier one just mentioned, tliat in relation to tlieir historical reality, 
the same judgment must be passed on both. In the one as in the 
other, Jesus has a want, the sjwedy supply of which is so cared for 
by Ciod, that Jesus foreknows to the minutest particular the manner 
in which it is to be supplied ; in the one he needs a guest chamber, 
as in the otlier an animal on which to ride ; in tlie one as in tlic 
other, he sends out two disciples, to Ijcs^icjik the thitig required ; in 
the one he gives them as a sign by which to find the right house — a 
man cairying water whom they are to meet, as in the otlier they 
have a sign in the circumstance of the ass being tied where two 
roads meet; in the one as in the other, he directs his disciples 
pimply to nietition him to the oum-r, in the one case as the master, 
6i^drjKa/.o^, in the olhcr, as tiie lun/, svptor\ in order to ensure un- 
hesitating compliance with his demand; in bolh instances the result 
closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narrative more im- 
mediately imder our consideration, as in the earlier one, there is 
wanting an adequate object, for the sake ofwliicli so manifold a 
nitrauk' should iiavc been ordained ; while the motive which might 
occasion the development of the miraculous narrative in the primi- 
tive Christian legend is obvious. An Old Testament narrative, to 
wliich we have already had occasion to refer in connexion with the 
earlier miracle, is still more strikingly recalled by the one before us. 
After disclosing to Saul that he was destined to be King of Israel, 
Samuel, as a sign of the truth of this more remote announcement, 
Ibretells whom Saul will meet on bis return homewards : namely, 
first two men with tlie inl'orrnation tiiat his father's asses are found; 
then three otiiers, who will bo carrying animals for sacrifice, bread 
and wine, and will otfcr him some of the bread &c. (1 Unm. x. 1 ff.): 
wlieuce we see by what kind of predictions the Hebrew legend made 
its prophets attest their insp[ralion. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the narra- 
tive of Matthew is connnonly placed far below that of the two other 
spioptists, and regarded as the later and more fi-aditional.* The 
circumstance of the man carrying water, esjxicially, is iield to have 
belonged to the original fact, but to luive been lost in tradition be- 
fore the narrative reached ilatthew, wlio inserted in its place the 

* Stbulz, aber das AlicndniAhl, 8. S2I i ScbUUrtnailier, ttbcr den Lukas, S. 280; 
W«i»i4', die cvanjj. Geach., 8. 61)0 f. 
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enigmatical vndyere -rrph^ rbv deiva, go to sitch a vum. But we have 
seen, on the contrary, tliat the itXva presents no difficult)' ; while 
the circumstance of tlie water-bearer is in the highest dcgi'ee cnig- 
maticaL* Still less is the omission of Matthew to designate the 
two commissioned disciples as Peter and John, an indication that 
llie narrative of the third gospel is the more original onp. For when 
Sclileiermaclier says that this trait might easily be lost in the course 
of transmission tlirougli several hands, but tJiat it could scarcely 
have licen added by a later hand, — the latter half of his proposition, 
at least, is without foundation. There is little probability that Je- 
sus should have assigned so purely economical an oflSce to the two 
most eminent disciples ; whereas it is easy to conceive that in the 
tirst instance it was simply narrated, as by Matthew, that Jesus sent 
tfii discijylcs or some disciples, tliat hereupon tlie number was fixed 
at tico, perhaps from the narrative of the procuring of the ass, and 
tliat at length, as the appointment had relation to a task which was 
ultimately of high imjwrtance, — the preparing of the last meal of 
Jesus, — these places were filled by the two chiel' apostles, so that in 
this instance even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original 
fact, since he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the 
two disciples, which are presented by Luke. 

S 121. UIVKKOEST STATEMENTS KESPECTISG THE TIMK 
OF THE LAST SUPPER. 



Not only docs tlie fourth evangelist omit all mention of the 
aljovc arrangements for the paschal meal ; lie also widely diverges 
from the synoptists iit relation to the meal itself. Independently of 
the difference which runs throughout the description of the scene, 
and which can only be hereafter considered, he appears, in regard 
to the time of the meal, to represent it as occurring before the pass- 
over, as decidedly as it is represented by the synoptists to l>e the 
]>aschal meal itself. 

When we read in tlie latter, tliat the d.iy on which the disciples 
were directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was already thejicst 
day of unleavened bread, i/irpw-n; rtov d^vftuv, when the j)a««over 
must de tilled, Iv ^ ISet dveoQat rb ttuoxo. (Jlatf. .xxvi. 17 parall.): 
we cannot suppose the meal in question to have been any otlirr than 
the pascliid; further, when the disciples ask Jesus, IV/ttve tcilt 
thou tfud xcc prrpart for thee to eat the passover f r:o\i OtXag hot- 
fidaufiiv aoi ^yetv to -micxai when it is hereupon said of the dis- 
ciples, that tiiey t/iade ready the passover, ijToifMoav t6 Td<T,\;o (Matt. 
V. 19 parall.), and of Jesus, that trhen evening teas come, he sat 
down with the tweliif, o^'taa yevofu-vtj^ dvUeiro fitTa rijv iMrxa (v. 
20): tlie meal to which they here sat down a])pcar8 to l>c marked 

* Vid. Tb«il«, 6bcr dt* letste Muhlicil .leni, in Wlnrr'* and Eogdhardl'a n<<ii>iii kr. 
Journal, 3, S. 1(19, Anm^ and xnr Biograpble Jeiu, { 81. 
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out even to superfluity as the paschal, even if Luke (xxil. 15.) did 
tiot make Jesus open the repast witli the words : With dcsiiv I have 
desired to ent this pa9sover vni/i you, emdufila i-rreOvitrjaa tovto to 
trdaxa tpayelv fuO' i>[iC)v. When, on the other hand, the fourth gos- 
pel conimonccs its narrative of the last meal with the statement of 
time: bffore the fciut of tfic passover, Trpib 6h Trig iopr^gToi/ rrdo^a, 
(xiii. 1) ; the supper, delrn'ov, which 13 mentioned immediately after, 
(v- 2) appeiira also to haj>|>en before the passover ; esjjecially as 
tliroughout Jolui's description of this evening, whicli, esjiccially in 
relation to the discouraea accompanying the meal, is very ample, 
there ia not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was 
on this occasion celebrating tlie passover. Further, when Jesus 
after the meal addresses the traitor with the summons, w/iat thou 
doest, do quickhj; this is misunderstood by tlie I'cst of the dis- 
ciples to mean, Jiuy t/iose things that wc have 7iecd of against 
the feast, "f t/)v iopri'iv {y. 2U). Now the requirements for the 
feast related cliicfly to the paschal iiicul, and consequently the 
meal just concluded cannot have been tlie paschal. Again, it ia 
said, xviii, 28., that on the foiloniug nioniing, the Jews would 
not enter the Gentile prsetorium, lest they should b^ d^jiled ; 
but that they might eat the passover, Iva {if} iiiav&CJaiv, dXk' iva 
^yoKJt rb Tzdaxa: whence it would seem that the paschal me^ was 
yet in prospect. To this it may be added that this same succeed- 
ing day, on which Jesus was crucified, is called Xhc preparation of 
the passover, napaaKevfj rov ndaxa, i. e. the day on the evening of 
which the paschal lamb was to be eaten ; moreover, wlien it is said 
of the second day alter the meal in question, being that which Je- 
sus passed in the grave : that sabbath day was an high day, »}»» 
yap fityaXr) i] Tjidpa tiuivov rov aaiifidTOv (xix. 31.); this peculiar 
solemnity appears to have proceeded from the circumstance, that on 
that sabbath fell the tirst day of the passover, so that the pasclial 
lamb was not eaten on the evening on which Jesus was arrested, 
but on the evcnino; of his burial. 

Tiicsc divergencies arc so important, that many expositors, in 
order to prevent t!ic evangelisis from failing into contradiction with 
eacli other, have here also tried the old expedient of supposing that 
they do not apeak of the same thing^tUat Joim intends to describe 
an altogetlicr different repast from that of tlie synoptiats. According 
to this view, the delTzvov of John was an ordinary evening meal, 
doubtless in Bethany; on tliis occasion Jesus washed the disciples* 
lieet, spoke of the betrayer, and after Judas had left tlie company, 
added other discourses of a consoling and admonitory tendency, un- 
til at length, on the morning of the 14th of Nisan, he summoned 
the disciples to depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem in 
the words: Arise, let us go hence (xiv, 31.). Here the synoptical 
account may be interposed, since it represents the two disciples as 
being sent forward to Jerusalem to prepare for the paschal meal, and 
then records its celebration, concerning which John is eUent, and only 
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takes up the thread of the narrative at the cliscoursea delivered aAer 
the paschal raeal (xv. 1 ff.).* But this attempt to avoid contradic- 
tion by referring the respective narratives to totally different events, 
is counteracted by the undeniable identity of many teaturcs in the 
two meals. Indej)cndcntly of isolated particulars which arc found 
alike in both accounts, it is plain that John, as well as the synop- 
tista, intends to describe the last meal of which .Icsus partook with 
his disciples. Tiiis is implied in the introduction to John's narra- 
tive ; for the proof which is there said to be given of .Jesus having 
loved his own tinto the end, el^ riXo^, niay be the most suit^ibly 
referred to his last moments of companionship with them. In like 
manner, the discourses after the meal point to the prospect of imme- 
diate separation ; and the meal and discourses arc, in John also, 
immediately followed by the departure to Gethsemane and the ar- 
rest of Jesus. It is trac that, according to the above opinion, these 
last-named incidents arc connected only with those discourses which 
were delivered on the occasion of the later meal, omitted by Jolin 
(xv. 17.): but that between xiv. 31. and xv. 1. the author of the 
fourth gospel intentionally omitted the whole incident of the paschal 
meal, is a position which, although it might appear to explain with 
some plausibility the singular t)-eipeadc, ayufitv ivrevdev. Arise, let 
ti^ go /ii'ncc\ no one will now seriously maintain. But even admit- 
ting such an ellipsis, there still remains the fact tiiat Jesus (.\iii. 38.) 
foretells to Peter his denial with this determination of time : ov fiij 
dXiKTup ipuvt)axi, ike cock shall not croic, which he could only make use 
of at the last meal, and not, as is here presupposed, at an earlier oncf 

Thus this e-xpedit'iit must be relinquished, and it must be ad- 
mitted that all the evangelists intend to speak of the same meal, 
namely, the last of which Jesus partook with his disciples. And in 
making this admission, the fairness which we owe to every author, 
and which was believed to be due in a peculiar degree to the authors 
of the Bible, apjieared to demand an inquiry whether, although they 
represent one and the same event with great divergencies in several 
respects, yet nevertheless both sides may not be correct. To obtain 
an affinnative result of tJiis inquiry it must be shown, as regards 
the time, cither that the three first evangelists, aa well as the fourth, 
do not intend to describe a paschal meaJ, or that tlie latter, as woll 
as the former, docs so intend. 

In an ancient fragment^ it is songht to solve the problem in the 
first method by denying that JIatthcw places the last raeal of Jesus 
at the proper time for the paschal meal, the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and his psission on the first day of the feast of the passover, 
tlio loth of Nisan ; but one docs not see how the express indications 
respecting the ]mssover in the synoi)tlsts can be neutralized. 



• Thiw Lightfoot, bone, p. 4C3 IT. ; Hew. OwLichl* Jtm, 2, & 27S ff.i k)«o Vtn- 
larliil, 3, 8. 6^4 ir. f An Insulficienl outlet from thi» diHIcultjr u jwinleil out by Ugbl- 
foot, p. 4112 f. I I'mKin. ex Damlii AjiuUinarb liliro Jr roadtat^^, in Cliron. TuAcluL 
•d. du FrcaiM. r*ri>, lut*)^, p f. pr«er. 
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Hence it Las been a far more geroml ai tempt in recent times, to 
draw John to the side of the othrr i-vHugeliBts,* Hia expression 
before the feast of the jxugover, -rrfo Ti)*; toprfj^ rov ndaxa (xiiL 1-), 
waa thought to be divested of its difiimliv by the observation that 
it is not immediately connected with thf .^upper duTivov, but only 
witli the statement that Jesus kii#w iliat liis hour was come, and 
that lie loved his own unto the Mid; ii is only in the succeeding 
verse that there is any mention of ilio Mi*^al, to which therefore that 
determination of time does not refer. Hut (o what then can it refer? 
to the knowledge that his hour was ronn* ? this is only an incidental 
remark; or to the love which endurtd to (lie end* but to this so 
special a determination of time can onlv nier, if im external proof 
of love be intended, and such an one ip jirci^eiiteJ in his conduct at 
the meal, which consequently remuiii.'< ihf point to which tliat de- 
termination of the day must apply. It is therefore conjectured 
Hirther that the words ~po rfjf lopn)c wrrr used out of accommoda- 
tion to the Greeks for whom John wiutc: >irice tjiat |>cople did not, 
like the Jews, begin their day witli ihi- fvcniiig, the meal taken at 
the beginning of the first day of the par^.iover, would appear to them 
to be taken on (he evening before tlie pasisover. IJut what judicions 
wnitcr, if he supposes a misconstnu-tion ]>03sible on the part of the 
reader, chooses language whicli run fmly serve to encourage that 
misconstruction? A still ntoreforiniilMliI'' difficulty is presented by 
xviii. 28, where the Jews, on the imtniing after the iniprisonmcnt 
of Jesus, will not enter the judgmciM li:ili f'^ft the\j should be dejiUd., 
but that they may eat the pmsover, ti^.>.' ha {f>dyu(n rh -ndaxa.. Nev- 
ertheless it was supposed that passages such as Dcut. xvi. 1,2., 
where all tlie sacrifices to be killed (hiiiiij:; the tinie of the passover 
are denoted by the expression nee, jnHlii.rize tlic iiilerpretalion of 
t6 Trdff;t'o hi this phice of the reniiiinini; .-airifices to be offered dur- 
ing the paschal week, and especially of ilic Chagiga, wliicli was to 
be consumed towards the end of llic (ir.-r feast day. But as Mos- 
heim has correctly remarked, from the f:i't that the jiaschal lamb, 
together witli the rest of the sacritioes to he offered during t!ic feast 
of the ])assovcr was designated ''rda\a. it l>y no means follows that 
these can be so designated with the eN<lir«iun of the p.i9chal lamb.f 
On the other hand, the friends of the ;«l>ove view have sought to 
show the necessity of their mode of iiit< t|iretation, by observing that 
for the eating of tlie passover whirli »ms I'llobrated late in tlie even- 
ing, consequently at the comnicnccim-ni vt' llie succcciling day, the 
entering of a Gentile house in the iii'>iiii(iL:. being a Jctilcuieiit wiiich 
lasted only through the cuitent day. (imih! have been no disquidifi- 
cation ; but that it would have been cii» li lor the partaking of the 
Chagiga, which was eaten in the afternoon, eonserpiently on the same 
'day on whicli the delilenient waa contiacifd : so that only this, and 



* S«e etperially Thuluck and Ol&hftusen, iii \»-\\ Ktrn, Hmiptthatsavhrn, TObin^rer 
ZciUchr. 183(>, 3, S, 5 Bi t Diss- 'le ''eri rioiiniip .-.ma' Ouniliii, niuu'xi-d to Cu'tworlh, 
>yst> illicit, p. 2'J, iii>l. 1 1 • 
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not the passover, can have been intended. But first, we do not 
know whether entrance into a Gentile house was a defilement for 
the day merely ; secondly, il' such were the case, the Jews, by a 
defilement contracted in the morning, would still have disqualified 
themselves iVom partici]>ating in the pre{>aratory proceedings, which 
fell on the afternoon of the 14th of >»isan; as, for example, the 
slaying of the lamb in the outer court of the temple. Lastly, in 
order to interpret the passage xix. 14. in consistency with their own 
view, the harmonists understand the pnjjurtitiou of t/ie pasfotier, 
vapaoKEvti Tov ndaxa, to mean the day of preparation for tlie sabbath 
in the Easter week ; a violence of interpretation which at lea.st finds 
no countenance in xix. 31., where the rrapaaicevij ia said to be the 
preparation for the sabbath, since from this passage it only appears, 
that the evangelist conceived the first day of the jwssover as occur- 
ring that year on the sabbath.* 

These difficulties, which resist the i-cfercncc of tiie narrative in 
John to a real pa8cli.il meal, appeared to be obviated by a presuppo- 
sition derived from Lev. xxUL 5 ; Numb. ix. 3 ; and a passage in 
Josephus;t namely, that the paschal lamb was eaten, not on the even- 
ing from the 14th to the loth, but on that from the 13th to the 14th 
of Nisan, so that between the paschal meal ami the first feast day, 
the loth of Nisan, ihox- fell a working day, the 14tli. On this 
pupjwsition, it would be correct that the day following the last pas- 
chal meal taken by Jesus, should be called, as in John xix. 14., 
t/t€ prejHiratwn of tloe pasBOver, TrapaOKevtf tov ndaxa, because it 
was actually a day of prcparation for the feast day ; it would also 
be correct that the following sabbath should be called fitydXt) (xi.x. 
31.), since it would coincide with the first day of the feast.J But 
the greatest ditliculty, which lies in John xviii. 28. remains unsolved; 
for on this plan the words, t/itU they might cat the pag^over^ Ivo 
<pdy<Mi rh rrdo.va, nmst since the paschal meal would be already past, 
be understood of tiie unleavened bread, which was eaten also during 
the succeeding feast days: an interpretation which is contrary to all 
the assges of langiuigc. If to this it be added, that the supposition 
of a working day failing between the passovcr and the first feast 
day, has no foundation in the Pentateuch and Joscpluis, that it is 
decidedly opposed to later custom, and is in itself extremely improba- 
ble; this cxjicdient cannot but be rclinquished.§ 

Perceiving the imjwssibility of etlecting the reconciliation of the 
Bynoptists with .John by this simple methoil, other expositor:* have 
resorted to a more artificial cxjtedient. The a])[iearancc of the 
evangelists having placed tiie last meal of Jesus on different days, 
is alleged to have its truth in the fact, that cither the Jews or Je^uti 



* Sm tt>rK> counter oliHrvutiuiiii pariivuliiri in l.ilckr •mi l>o AVcUr, iu In.', ; In 
Sivfliirt, nbcr den Unpr. 8. IL'7 n., ami Wini:r, tiiU Ucatwurtcrli. I', 8. 'i'ifi tC. t Aotiii. 
II. xiv, I ft. X Frit7,wJw, vom Oiterlsmin ; more rewniJy, lUiicb, in Oic ilicol, Studleu 
ua<l Krllikeo, IS:!'.', », & Vil I. § Comp. I>c Wcltr, tlieol. Stuaitii uiid iwrit, MiM, i, 
B. 93i) r.; Tliolurk, Cumin, zum Job. 8. Hi t ; Winer, nt luii. 
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celebrated the passover on another than the usual day. The Jews, 
say some, in order to avoid the inconvenience arising from the cir- 
cumstance, that in that year the first day of the passover fell on a 
Friday, so that two consecutive days most have been solemnized as 
a sabbath, deferred the paschal meal until the Friday evening, 
whence on the day of the crucifixion they had still to beware of 
defilement ; Jesns, however, adhering strictly to the law, celebrated 
it at the prescribed time, on the Thursday evening : so (hat the 
synoplists are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus as 
an actual celebration of the passover ; and John also is right when 
he represents the Jews as, the day after, still looking forward to the 
eating of the paschal lamb.* In this case, IMark would be Avrong 
in his statement, that on the day wAen they killed the passover, 
6t£ 7x> ndoxa tdvov (v. 1 2), Jesus also caused it to be prepared ; but 
the main point is, that though in certain cases the passover was 
celebrated in a later motitii, it was still on the loth day; there is 
nowhere any trace of a transference to a later day of the same 
month. It has therefore been a more favourite supposition that Je- 
sus anticipated the usual time of eating the passover. From purely 
personal motives, some have thought, foreseeing that at the proper 
time of the pa.schal supper be should be already lying in the grave, 
or at least not sure of life until that period, he, like tiiose Jews who 
were prevented from journeying to the feast, and like all the Jews 
of the present day, without a sacrificed lamb, and with mere substi- 
tutes for it, celebrated a cominenwrative passover, naaxa fivrjiiovev- 
TtKhv.^ But in the first place, Jesus would not then, as Luke says, 
have kept the passover on the day on which the passover must be 
killed, Iv ^ titi OvEoOat rb rrda^a ; and secondly, in the merely com- 
memorative celebration of tlie passover, though the prescribed lo- 
cality (Jerusalem) is dispensed with, the regular time (the evening 
from the 14th to the loth Nisan) is inviolably obsened: whereas 
in the case of Jesus the reverse would hold, and he woidd have 
celebrated the passover at the usual place, but at an unusual time, 
which is without example. To sliield the alleged transposition of 
the passover by Jesus from the charge of being unprecedented and 
arbitrary, it has been niaiiitaiiied that an entire party of his cotempo- 
rarics joined in celebriiting the passover earlier than the great body 
of the nation. Tt is known that the Jewish sect of the Caraites or 
Scripturalists ditferod from the Rabbinites or Traditionalists es- 
pecially in the deternnnution of the new moon, maintaining that the 
practice of the latter in Jixing the new moon according to astro- 
nomical calculation was an irmovation, whereas they, true to the 
ancient, legal practice, determined it according to an empirical ob- 
servation of the phase of tlie new luminary. Now in the time of 
Jesus, we are told, the Sadduccea, from whom the Caraites are said 
to have sprung, detcnnined the time of the new moon, and with it 
that of the festival of the passover, which was deiwndent upon it, 
* Calvin, io Matth. xxvi, I7i f GrQlius, in Matth. xxri, 18i 
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differently from the Pharisees ; and Jesus, as tlie opponent of tradi- 
tion and the friend of scripture, favoured their practice in this 
matter.* But not to insist that the connexion of the Caraites with 
tlie ancient Sadducees is a mere conjecture ; it was a wellfounded 
objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determination of the 
new moon by calculation did not arise until after the destruction of 
the temple by the Romans : so that at the time of Jesus such a 
difference cannot liave existed ; nor is there besides any indication 
to be discovered that at that time the passover was celebrated on 
different days by different parties.f Supposing, however, that the 
above difference as to the determining of the new moon already 
prevailed in the time of Jesus, the settling of it according to the 
pliase, wliich Jesus is supposed to have followed, would rather have 
resulted in a later than an earlier celebration of the passover ; whence 
some have actually conjectured that more probably Jesus followed 
the astronomical calculation. { 

Besides what may thus be separately ui^d against every attempt 
at an amicable adjustment of the differences between the evangelists, 
as to the time of the last supper; there is one circumstance whicli 
is decisive against all, and which only tlie most recent criticism has 
adequately exposed. With respect, namely, to this contradiction, 
the case is not so that among passages for tlie most part harmonious, 
there appeal* only one or two statements of an apparently incon- 
sistent sense of wliich it might be said tliat the author had here 
used an inaccurate expression, to be explained from the remaining 
passages : but, that all the chronological statements of the synoptists 
tend to sliow that Jeaus must have celebrated the passover, all 
those of John, on the contrary, that he cannot have celebrated it.§ 
Thus there stand opposed to eacli other two differing series of evan- 
gelical passages, which are manifestly based on two different views 
of the fact on the part of tlie narrators : hence, us Sieffert remarks, 
to persist in disputing the existence of a divergency between the 
evangelists, can no longer be regarded as scicntiric exposition, but 
only as unscicntitic arbitrariness and obstinacy. 

Modem criticism is theretbre constrained to admit, tliat on one 
side or tlie other there is an error; and, setting aside tlie current 
prejudices in favour of the fourth gospel, it wm really an important 
reason which appeared to necessitate tlic imputation of tiiis error to 
the synoptists. Tiie ancient i'ragment attributed to AjwUinaris, 
mentioned above, objects to the opinion that Jesus suffered on the 
great day of unUavcned brtad, Ty ysydk-q i]\dpa rdv di^viu^v t-^aOtv, 
that this would have been contrary to M« law davfup^vo^ nji v6/Kfi; 
and in recent times also it lias been observed, that tlie day following 
the last meal of Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a worliing 
day, tliat it cannot be supjwscd the first day of the passover, nor, 

* [litn, Di». philol. theoL Vol. 2, p. 41C rr. f Viit, Paulus. txeg. Hindu 3, ■. 6. 
48C tt, ; Michaelis, Aom. to Joli, i:i, { Sieffert, ut sup.; Uasr, L, J. { I'H ; Dt 
Watte, txrg. Hkndti. 1, a, S. UU fT. ; TbeiU, zor Biogrtphie Jvsu, { SI. 
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consequently, tlie meal of the previous evening the ]>aschal meal. 
Jesus does not solemnize tlic day, for he goes out of the city, an 
iiet which was forliidden on the night of tlie passover ; nor, do his 
friends, for they begin the preparations for his burial, and only 
leave them unJinishcd on account of the arrival of the next day, the 
sabbath ; still less do the members of the Sanhedrim keep it eacred, 
tor tlicy not only send their servants out of the city to arrest Jesus, 
but also j>ersonal!y undertake judiciid proceedings, a trial, sentence, 
and accusation before tlic Procurator; in general, there appears, 
throughout, only tlie fear of desecrating the following day, which 
commenced on the evening of the crucilixion, and nowhere any so- 
licitude about the cuncnt one : clear signs tliat the synoptical re- 
luescntation of the meal as a paschal one, is a later error, since in 
the remaining narrative of the synopHsts themselves, there is evi- 
dence, not easy to be mistaken, of tlie real fact, that Jesus M'as 
cniciticd before the pnssovcr.* I'hose observations are certainly of 
weiglit. It is true that the first, if kitive to the conduct of Jesus, 
miglit perhaps be invalidated by the contradiction existing between 
the Jewish decisions as to the law cited;! while tlic last and strongest 
may be opposed by the fact, tliat trying and giving sentence on the 
sabbatlis and feast days was not oidy permitted among the Jews, 
but there was even a larger [ilace for tlic administi-ation of justice 
on snch days, on account of llic greater concourac of people; so, 
also, according to the New Testament itself, the Jews sent out 
olHccrs to seize Jesus on the great day rjfiKpa ftexdXr] of the Feast 
of Tabernacles (John vii. 44 f.), and at the Feast of Dedication they 
were about to stone him (John x. 31.), while Ilcrod caused Peter 
to be imprisoned during the days of unleaveiied bread ; though 
indeed he intended to defer the public sentencing and execution 
until after the passover (xVcts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the crucilixion 
of Jesus might take place on the fcjist of tiie passover, it is urged 
that the execution was pcrfornied by Roman soldiers ; and that 
moreover, even according to •Jewish custom, it was usual to reserve 
the execution of important criminals for a feast time, in order to 
make an impression on a greater multitude.^ lint only thus much 
is to be proved: that during the feast time, and thus during the 
passover, on the five Intcrnu'diatc and less solemn days, criminals 
were tried and executed,— not that this wa?? admissible also on the 
first and last days of the passover, which ranked as sabbaths ;§ 
and tliua we read iu the Talnmd that Jesus was crucified on the 
nOB a'TS, i. e. the evening before the jMissover.ll It would be another 

* Tbeitp, in M'iner'H Krit. Joumftl, 2, S. ir>7 (T. ; Sieffert and LQcke, nt lup. 
t Pcs«c1)ill f. Ixv. 'i, Bp. I.inlitfoot, p. C;'i4 : Pojchnle prima tenrtur quuipiam ad pnnoctii- 
tumem. tU»»t.: /'iijtj Ari(i;<iM» teartur nd ptrnoclnnduiu in Jlieroiolymi nocif prima. On 
tlic other haii<l, Tosupholh aJ tr. Pesacliiu 8 : In Pntchate Argt/pliaco dicitur .• nemo 
errat — luque nd mnne. Setl tic nonfuit in tequenlibitt gmeralioniiiu, — quibui eomedebatur 
id una loco tt prmoctabanl in alio. Cump. Schncckcnliurger, Beilrilge, 8. 9, t Tr«ct. 
Sanhpilr. f. Ikxx'ix. 1, «p. ScliiHtgcn, i. p. 'i'i I ; comp. Paulus, ut »up, S. 402, f Fritzschf, 
ia Matih. p. 7U3 f.; comp "O^t't l.rtcke, 2, H. GU. j| Siinhe<lr. t. xliii. I, ap. Schotti;ca, 
ii. p. 7U0. 
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tiling if, as Dr. Baur strivea to prove, the execution of crimiiuild, as 
a sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential sig- 
nificance of tlic p.issovor, as a feast of expiation, and hence the cus- 
tom, noticed by tlic evangelists, of liberating a prisoner at tiie feaat 
had been only tlic reverse side to the execution of another, present- 
ing the same relation as that between the two goats and the two 
sparrows in the Jewish offerings of atonement and puritication." 

It is ocrtaiuly very jiossible that the primitive Christian tradition 
might be led e>en unfiisforically to associate the last supper of Je- 
sus with the paschal lamb, and the day of his dcatii with the feast 
of the passovcr. As tlie Christian su|>pcr rc))resented in its form, 
the passover, and in its im^K>rt, the death of Jesus : it was natural 
enough to unite these two (xiints — to place the execution of Jesus 
on the first day of the passover. and to regard his last meal, at 
whicii lie was lield to have foun<led the Ciiristian supper, as the pas- 
chal meal. It is true that presupposing the autlior of tlic first gos- 
]icl to have been an apostle and a participator in the last meal of 
.fesus, it is difficult to explain how he coidd fail into such a mistake. 
At least it is not enough to say. with TJicilo, thnt liie more tlie last 
nTcal partaken with their master trauticcndcd all paschal meals in 
interest to tlie disciples, tlie less wnidd they concern tlicmselves as 
to the time of it, wlicthcr it occmrcd on the evening of the passovcr, 
or a day carlicr.f For tlic tirst evangelist docs not leave this unde- 
termined, but speaks expressly of a paschal meal, and to this degree 
a real participator, however long he might write after that evening, 
could not possibly deceive hinjsclf. 'Ihus on the alx>ve view, the 
sup|X)sition that tlic first evangelist was an eye-witness must be re- 
nounced, and he must lie held, in connnon with the two intermediato 
ones, to have drawn his materials from tradition.^ The ditHculty 
arising from the fact, that all the synoptists, and consequently all 
those writers who have preserved to us the common evangelical tra- 
dition, agree in such an crror,§ may perhaps l>c removed by the ol»- 
servation, that just as generally as in the Judieo-cliristian communi- 
ties, in wliieh the evangelical tradition was originally formed, the 
.Tcwish passover was still celebrated, so generally mu?t the effort 
present itself to give tliat feast a Christian import, by rtfening it to 
the death and the last meal of Jesus. 

IJut it is equally cisy, presupposing tlie coiTcctness of the sy- 
noptical determination of time, to conceive how .Tohn might be led 
erroneously to place the death of Jcaus on the afternoon of the I4th 
of Nisan, and his last meal on the previous evening. If, namely, 
this evangelist found in the circumstance that the legs of the cruci- 
fied Christ were not broken, a fultiment of the words JVot a Iwni: 



• I.VImt tlie nrnprtingliclio IJcOiulon;; iU-» Paualirctlr* ii. s. w. Tut'inp'r ZeiL«lirift 
f. Thcol. IK;1L', I, S. IK* it. t It Hup. S. IB" IK t Sloin-rt, at «iip. 8. U» ff. ; l-ilcke, 
8. R"-'S tf ; 'Hioilr, «ur IH..KT«(.liif .I^.o, 8 :!l ; Uo Wrtta, exiR. Iluudli. I. 3, 8. 14!) tt, ; 
.■••ni|i. Sr»ii.liT. I_ .f. Clir. 8. -'■'<» ff. Anm. | Krilx»chf, in Mulih. p. 7<>.:l ; K^m, nl«r 
.l>i> Ir-i.r U- i;.', Mrttid. ill .Ut Till.. ZcilKhriff. IHUJ. 'J. S. •.>H 
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of him shall he broken, ixnovv ov ovvrpifirjaeTai avrCt (Exod. xii. 46.): 
ihLs isupjwscd relation between the death of Jesus and the paschal 
lumb, niight suggest to him the idea, that at tlic same time in which 
the pascliiil lambs were killed, on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, 
Jesus suffered on the cross and gave up the ghost ;• in wiiich case 
the meal taken the evening before was not the paschal mcal.t 

Thus we can conceive r possible cause of eiTor on both sides, 
and since the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination of 
time, namely, tlie manifold violations of the first day of the passover, 
is in sonic degree removed by the observations above cited, and is 
counterpoised by the agreement of tlu-ee evangelists : our oiJy course 
is to acknowledge an iiTCconcileaLle contradiction between the re- 
spective accounts, without venturing a decision as to wliich is the 
correct one. 



§ 122, DIVKRQENCIES IX RET^TION TO THE OCCURltENCEB AT TUK 
LAST MEAL OP JESLS. 

Not only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but 
also in relation to what passed on that occasion, there is a diver- 
gency between the evaTigclists. Tiic chief ditlcrciice lies between 
the synoptists and tlic fourth gospel: but, on a stricter comparison, 
it is found that only ilatthew and Mark closely agree, and that 
Luke diverges from tlicm considerably, though on tlie whole he is 
more accordant with his predecessors than with his successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to all 
the accounts: that, during (lie nicul, the coming betrayal by Judas 
is spoken of: and that, during or after the mcid, Jesus predicts to 
Peter his denial. As minor differences we may notice, that in John, 
the mode of indicating the traitor is another and more precise than 
that described by the other evangelists, and has a result of which 
the hitter arc ignorant; and that, further, in the fourth gospel the 
meal is followed by prolonged farewell discourses, wliich are not 
found in the synoptists: but the principal difference is, that while 
according ta the synoptists Jesus instituted the Lord's supper at this 
tinal meal, in John he instead of this washes the di.sciples' feet. 

The three synopti-sts have in common the instituting of the 
Lord's supper, togetlicr with the announcement of the betrayal, and 
tlie deniitl ; but there exists a divergency between the two first and 
the third as to the order of these occurrcuecs, for in the former 
tlie annouuccnieut of tlie betrayal stands first, in the latter, the in- 
stituting of the Supper; while the nnnounccnicnt of Peter's denial, 
in Luke, apparently takes place in the room in whieli the repast had 
been held, in the two other evangelists, on the way to the mount of 

♦ Comp. Suicer, tlic»aur. 2, S (iI3. f Anothpr vlvvr ns lu the caus« of the error 
in tlie 4th Gnsptl ia given in llie rrobulilia, S, lUO If. ; luuip. Wei*e, die cvang. Geaclk 
], S. 44t> f. Aom 
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Olives. Again, Luke introduces some passages which the two first 
evangelists either do not give at all, or not in tliis connexion : the 
contention for pre-eminence and the promise of the twelve thrones, 
have in their narratives a totally different position ; while what 
passes in Luke on the subject of the swords is in them entirely 
wanting. 

In his divergency from the two first e^'angelisf9, Luke makes 
some approximation to the fourth. As John, iti the washing of the 
disciples' feet, presents a symbolical act liaviiig reference to ambi- 
tious contention for pre-eminence, accompanied by discourses on 
humih'ty : so Luke actually mentions a contention for pre-eminence, 
and appends to it discourses not entirely without affinity with those 
in John ; further, it is in common with John that Luke makes tlie 
observations concerning the betrayer occur at the opening of the re- 
jwst, and after a symbolical act ; and lastly, that he represents the 
announcement of Peter's denial as having been delivered in the room 
where the re|wist had been lield. 

The greatest difficulty liere naturally arises from the divergency, 
that the institution of the Lord's supper, unanimously recorded by 
the synoptisti*, is wanting in John, who in its stcjul relates a totally 
different act of Jesus, namely the washing of the disciples' feet. 
Certainly, by those who, in simiUir cases, throudiout the whole pre- 
vious course of the evangelical narrative, have found a sufficient re- 
source in the supposition, tliat it was t)>c object of John to supply 
the omissions of the earlier gospels, the present difficidfy is sur- 
mounted as well, or as ill, as any other. John, it is said, saw that 
the institution of the Supper was already narrated in the three first 
evangelists in a way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; 
hence he held a rc[)ctition of it sujiertluous.* But if, among the 
histories already recorded in the three first gosjicls, the fourth evan- 
gelist really intended to reproduce only those in the representation 
of which he found something to rectify or sujiply: why does he give 
another edition of the history of the miraculous feeding, in which he 
makes no emendation of any consequence, and at tlic same time omil; 
the institution of the Lord's supper? For here the divergencies be- 
tween the synoptists in the arrangement of the scene, and the turn 
given to the words of Jesus, and more especially the circumstance 
that they, according to his representation, erroneously, make that 
institution occur on the evening of the passover, must have appeared 
to him a reason for furnishing an authentic account. In considera- 
tion of this diHiculty, the jx)sition that liic author of the forth gospel 
was acquainted with the synopticjJ writingH, and designed to com- 
plete and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned ; but it is still 
maintained that he was acquainteil with the connnon oral tradition, 
and supposed it known to his readers also, and on this giound, it is 
alleged, he passed over the institution of the Supper as a history 

• P.ttlui, 3. B. S. *99 ; OUhauien, 2, % 294. 
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^Tfnerally knoini.* But that it should be tlie object of an ovangc- 
lioal writing to iiiinatc only the less known, omitting the known, is 
an iilfa which cannot be consistently entertainoiL Written records 
imply n mistrust of oral tradition; they arc iiitondiHl not merely aa 
a supplement to this, bat also as a means of fixing and preserving 
If, and hence tiie C4ipital facts, being the most sjx)ken of, and there- 
fore the most exjwsed to misreprcsfntfttion, arc jireciscly tliose which 
written records can the least ])roper!y omit. 8iicli a fact ia the 
founding of the Ixinls supper, and we tind, from a comparison of 
the different New Testament accounts, tliat tlie expressions with 
which Jesus institute*] it must have early rccci\cd additions or mu- 
tilations ; consequently, it is the last particular whiili John should 
have omitted. But, it is further said, the nanating of the institu- 
tion of the Lord's supper was of no importance to the oliject of the 
fourth gosj>ol.t How sot With regard to its general object, the 
convincing of its readers tliat t/c^'ns i-i t/if C/irm the Son of God^ 
(xx. 31.), was it of no importance to coniuiunicate a scene in which 
he appears as the tbuiider of a new covenant, Kotrfj diaOi'iKJj^ and in 
relation to llic special object of the passage in rprestioii, namely, the 
exhibiting of tlie love of Jesus as a Inve wiiich endured unto the end 
(xiii, 1.), would it have contributed nothing to nientiou how he of- 
fered his body and lilood as meat and drink to his fi'Uowers, and 
tluTS realized his words in John vi.V I5ut, it is said, John here as 
elsewhere, only conccnis himself with tlic more profound discourses 
of Jesus, for wliicli reason he passes over the institution of the Sup- 
per, and begins his narrative with the discourse connected with the 
washing of the disciples' feet.f Nothing, liowcvcr, but tlie most 
(ibdurate prcjuiiicr in i'avour of tlie fourth gnsiiel, can make this dis- 
course on humility n])^H'ar more prot'uund than what Jesus says of 
the partaking of his body and blood, when inslituting the Lord's 
supjwr. 

Jiiit the main point is that liannonists should sho>v us in what 
part of John's narrative, if we are to believe tliat lie presupposed 
tlcsijs to have instituted the Supper at this last meal, he can have 
made the alleged omission — that they should indicate tlic break at 
wJiicli that incident may lie suitably introduced. <.)n looking into 
the diH'nrent loinmcutavics, there ajjpears to be more than one place 
exccUfjilly adapted to such an insertion. According to Olshausen, 
the end of the l.'ith ehajitcr, after the ajinouueement of Peter's de- 
nial, presents the interval in which the institution of the Sup|)cr 
jiuist be supposed to occur; hci-ewith the repast closed, and the 
succeeding discourses from xiv. 1, were uttered by Jesus after the 
general rising from table, and while standing in the chamber.? But, 
licre, it appears as if Olsiiausen, for tlie sake of obtaining a resting 
place Ix'twcen xiii. 3.S. and xiv. 1., had resigned himself to the de- 
Jusiou of supposing that the words .LvW, let its yi hence, at which 

♦ I.Uvkc, 2, S. I"* f.; Ncaiuler, L, J, <'lir, '.s:!, Aiim, r < )l-<lM»u*ei>, ul m» 
X SiL-llcrt, nlier d.Mi l■^^l.^. S. I.'.L*. } Uil.l. Cmiii. l', S. 3H), 3.S I (, 
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tie makes Jcsu3 rise from table and deliver the rest of his discourse 
standing, are found at the end of the 13th chapter, wlicreas they 
do not occur until the end of the 14th. Jesus had been speaking 
of going Tvliitlicr hia disciples could not follow hira, and had just 
rebuked the rashness of Peter, in volunteering to lay down life for 
hia sake, by the prediction of hia denial : here, at xiv. 1 ff., he 
calms the minds of the disciples, whom this prediction liad dis- 
turbed, exhorting them to faithj and directing tlicir attention to the 
blessed effects of his departure. Repelled by the lirm coherence 
of this part of the discourse, other commentators, e, g. Paulus, re- 
treat to xiii. 30., and are of opinion tJiat the institution of the Sup- 
per may be the most fitly introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, 
ibr the purpose of putting his treachery into execution, since this 
circumstance might natuially excite in Jesus those thoughts con- 
cerning his death which lie at the basis of the institution.* But 
even rejecting the opinion of Lucke and others, tliat Ste i^XOe, 
token he went out, should be united to X^u it 'iT/aovf, Jesita said, 
it is unquestionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, iVwi/? is the Son 
of man glorified dbc, and what he says farther on (v. 33) of his 
speedy departure, have an immediate reference to the retiring of 
Judas. 1' or the verb So^d^etv in the fourth gospel alvvJiys signifies 
the glorification of Jesus, to wliich he is to be led by suffering ; and 
with tlie departure of the apostate disciple to tiiose who brought 
suffering ana death on Jesus, his glorification and his speedy death 
were decided. Tlie verses 31 — 33 being thus inseparably con- 
nected with V. 30 ; the next step is to carry the institution of the 
Supper somewhat lower, and place it where this connexion may ap- 
pear to cease : accordingly, Liicke makes it fall between v. 33 and 
34, supposing that after Jeetus (v. 31 — 33) had composed the minds 
of tiie disciples, disturbed and shocked by the departure of the trai- 
tor, and had prep-ired tliem for the sacred racal, he, at v. 34 f., 
annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the new com- 
mandment of love. But, as it has been elsewhere remarked,! since 
at V. 36 Peter asks Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, whither he will go, 
it is imjHJssiblc that the Supf)er can have been instituted after the 
declaration of Jesus v, 33 ; ibr otherwise Peter would have inter- 
preted the expression / go, irrdyu, by the bwli/ fflvcn aut[ia Mofievov 
and the Olood shed alfta Ik )^w6ft€vov, or in any case would rather 
have felt prompted to ask the meaning of those latter expressions. 
Acknowledging this, Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Sup- 
per between v. 32 and 38;^ but he thus violently severs the obvious 
connexion between the words evOi)^ So^daei avrbv shall stvaightxoay 
glorify him in the former verse, and the words Ifi futcphv fuO' vftvv 
elfu yet a little while I am with yon in the latter. It is, tliere- 
fore, necessary to retreat still farther than Neander, or even Paulas : 
but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns unintemiptedly 



* Paulun, cxrg. Handbuch, 3. B. 8. 497. 
} L, J. Chr. S. S07, Aaui. 
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on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably linked to the 
washing of the disciples' feet and the explanation of that act, there 
is no place at which the institution of the Supper can be inserted 
until the beginning of the cliapter. Here, however, according to one 
of the most recent critics, it may be inserted in a way which per- 
fectly exonerates tiie autlior of the gospel from the reproach of mis- 
leading his reader by an account wliich is apparently continuous, 
while it nevertheless posses over the Supper. For, says this critic, 
from the very commencement John does not profess to nanate any- 
tliing of the meal itselti or wliat was concomitant with it, but only 
whai occurred after the meal ; inasmuch as the most natural inter- 
pretation of Seim/ov yevofievov is : after the meal was ended, while 
the words tydpErai Ik rov ddirvov, he riscih from siij)per, plainly 
show that the washing of the disciples' feet was not comjnenced un- 
Mil after the meat" But after the washing of the feet is concluded, 
it is said of Jesus, that he sat down again {dvane(ju)v -rrdkiv v. 12), 
consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced that 
act, and by the words Ae rueth from su.pper, it is meant that he 
rose to wash tiie disciples' feet from the yet unHoished meal, or at 
least after the places had been taken preparatory to the meal. Again, 
ddrrvov yn'Ofihov does not mean: after a meal icas ended, any 
more than tlic words rov 'I. ycvonevov iv Bedavif (Matt. xxvi. 6.) 
mean: after Jcims had been in Bethany: as the latter expression 
is intended by Llatthew to denote the time during the residence of 
Jesus in Bethany, so the former is intended by John to denote the 
course of the meal itsclf.f Uence he thereby professes to inform 
us of every remarkable occurrence connected with tliat meal, and in 
Omitting to mention the institution of the Lord's supper, which was 
one of its features, he incurs the reproach of having given a defi- 
cient narrative, nay of having left out precisely what is most im- 
jjortant. Instead of this highest extremity of John's account, Kern 
baa recently taken the lowest, and has placed the institution of the 
Supper after the words, Ai'ise, let ns go heiice, xiv. 31 ;J whereby 
he assigns to it the improbable and indeed unworthy position, of an 
act only occuiring to Jesus when he is preparing to depart. 

Thus viewing the subject generally, there is no conceivable mo- 
tive why John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should have 
omitted the institution of the Lord's supper ; while, on descending 
to a particular consideration, there is in the course of his narrative 
no point where it could be inserted : hence nothing remains but to 
conclude (iwl he does not mention it because it was unknown to 
him. But as a means of resisting this conclusion, theologians, even 
such as acknowledge themselves unable to explain the omission of 
the institution, rely on the observation, that a rite so universally 
prevalent in the ])rimitive church as was the Lord's supper, cannot 
jwssibly have been unktiowu to the fourth evangelist, whoever he 

* Sicflerl, S. 1S3 ff i Coinp. LQdu, 8. 4CS. % Die HauptliaUacben der erang. 
Oeifh, Tab. ZtUwhr. 1836, 3, S. 13. 
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may have been.* Certainly, lie knew of the Lord's supper as a 
Christian rite, tor this m.-iy be inferred from liis fith chapter, and 
unavoidably he must have known of it ; it may, however, have been 
unknown to him under what circumstanccB Jesus formally instituted 
this observance. The referring of so revered an usage to the au- 
thority of Jesus himself was an object of interest to this evangelist ; 
but from unacquaintance witii tlie synoptical scene, and also from a 
partiality for the mysterious, which led him to put into the mouth 
of Jesus expressions unintelligible at the moment, and oidy to be 
explained by the issue^ he effected this puqwse, not by making Je- 
sus actually institute the rite, but by attributing to him obscure 
expressions about the necessity of eating his flesh and drinking his 
blootl, whicli, being rendered intelligible only by the rite of the 
Lord's supper introduced into the church after his death, might be 
regaidcd as an hidirect institution of that rite. 

As John omits the institution of the Lord's supper, so tlic sy- 
noptists oiirit the washing of the disciples' feet: but it cannot be 
maintained with equal decision that they were therefore ignorant of 
this incident ; partly on account of its inferior importance and the 
more fragmentary character of this part of the synoptical narrative; 
and partly because, as has been above xem/irked, tlie contention for 
pre-eminence in Luke v. 24 ftl has apj)eared to many cjcpositors to 
be connected with the washing of the disciples' feet, as the induce- 
ment to that action on the part of Jesus.t But as regards this con- 
tention for pre-eminence, we have shown above, that being unsuited 
to the tenor of the scene before us, it may owe its position only to 
a fortuitous association of ideas in the narrator :{ while the wash- 
ing of tlic disciples' feet, in Jolm, might appear to be a legendary 
development of a synoptical discourse on humility. In jlatthew 
(xx. 26 ff.) Jesus admonishes his disciples Uiat he among them who 
would be great must be the minister diuKovo^ of the others, just as 
he himself came not to l>e nii/mtered unto but to minister Siokovti- 
Orjvat, dkXa dtcucovqaai ; and in Luke (xxii. 27.), he expresses the 
same thought in tlie question : WAd/icr is greater^ he that aiiteth 
at meat or he that scrveth / rli; y&p fiei^oiv ; b dvtuceifut'o^, ^ i dia- 
KovQv ; and adds, hut I am ainoixj you at ke, that seroclhy t)0 Si 
dfu ev fita<^ vfuliv u^ 6 dtoKoriJif. Now it is certaiidy probable that 
Jesus might see t'U to impress this lesson on the discijiies through 
the medium of their senses, by an actual serving itaKovetf among 
them, while they played the part of those sitting at meat (dvaKel- 
fievoi); but it is equally probable, since the sj-noptists are silent re- 
specting such a measure, that either the legend, before it reached 
the fourth evangelist, or this ^vritcr himself, spun the fact out of the 
dictum.§ Nor is it necessary to suppose that the above declaration 



* Ha»«, L, J. { 133 ; Kern, lUupttiistML'hcii, S. 1 1 j Tbdlr, zur llioh'riphia Jcsa, 
f Sioffert, S. IKS ; P«ulu*, anil OlslttUMn, in loc For Ilia opfxuite u|iioiaa oomp. 
I Wette, 1, J, S. 22?. 1, 'J, S. 107. ; Vi.J. pug. 4l.i, { 83. § Tbo ixinjeclure M ta 
the origin of thU miccdota in the I'rutMiUlia, S. 70 f. i« loo (kr-tcUked. 
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came to him as having been uttered at the laat meal of Jestis 
accordance with tlie representation of Luke ; for it naturally resulted 
from the expressions dvannaOai (/o j'cclme at meat), and iiOKovelv 
{to serve), that this symbolizing of the relation which they denote 
should be attached lo a meal, and this meal might on easily conceiv- 
able grounds appear to be the most aj^propriately represented as 
the last. 

According to Luke's representation, Jesus on this occasion ad- 
dresses the disciples as those who had continued with hira in his 
temptations, and as a reward for tliis fidelity promises them that 
they shall sit witli him at table in his kingoom, and seated on 
thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel (v. 28 — 30). This a}>- 
pears incongruous with a scene in which he had immediately before _ 
announced his betrayal by one of the twelve, and in which he im- fl 
mediately after predicted his denial by another ; at a time, more- 
over, in which the i^nj)taiw>i6 Tretpacrfiol projjerly so called, were yet 
future. After what we have already obscr\cd in relation to the 
entire character of the scene in Luke, we can hardly seek the reason 
for the insertion of this fragment of a discourse, in anything else 
than a fortuitous association of ideas, in which the contention about 
rank among the disciples might suggest the rank promised to ihcni 
by Jesus, and the discourse on sittifjg at table and serving, the prom- 
ise that the disciples sliould sit at table with Jesus in his messianic ^ 
kingdom.* fl 

In the succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples figura- ™ 
tiveJy, that now it will be necessary to buy themselves swords, so 
hostilely will they be met on all sides, but is understood by thera 
literally, and is shown two swords already in tiie possession of the 
society. Concerning this passage I am inclined to agree with 
Schleiermachcr, who is of opinion that Luke introduced it here as a ^ 
prelude to Peter's use of the sword in the ensuing narrative.! H 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come 
under review in the course of the follomng investigations. 



§ 123. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 

In the etatemcnt that Jesus from the beginning knew who would 
be his betrayer, the foiuth gospel stands alone ; but all four of the 
evangelists concur in testifying that at his last meal he predicted 
his betrayal by one of his disciples. 

But in the first place there is this difference: while according 
to Matthew and Mark the discourse rc.?j)ecting tlie betrayer opens 
the scene, and in particular precedes the institution of the Lord's 
supper (Matt. xxvi. 21 ff. ; Mark xiv. 18 ff.) ; Luke represents Je- 
sus as not speaking of the betrayer until after tiie commencement 
of the meal, and the institution of the commemorative rite (xxii. 

* Comp. De Wclte, in loc i U«ber den Lukw, B. 27& 
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21 fL) ; and in Joliii what relates to tlie betrayer goes forward dui'^ 
ing and after the washing of the disciples' feet (xiii. 10 — 30.). The 
intrinsically trivial question, which evangelist is hci*e right, is ex- 
tremely important to theologians, because its decision involves the 
answer to another question, namely, whether the betrayer also par- 
took of the ritual supper. It neither appeared consistent with the 
idea of tliat supper aa a feast of the most intimate love and union, 
that a virtual alien like Judas should participate in it, nor did it 
seem to accord with the love and compassion of the Lord, that he 
should jiave jwrmittcd an unwortliy disciple by this participation to 
aggravate his guilt,' So undesirable a view of the facta was be«- 
licved to l>e avoided by following the arrangement of JIatthew and 
Mark, and making the designation of the betrayer precede the insti- 
tution of the Supper: for as it was known from John, that aa soon 
as Judas saw himself detected and exposed, he withdrew from the 
company, it would thence appear that Jesus did not institute the 
Supper until after the retirement of the traitor.f But this expedient 
is toundcd on nothing but an inadmissible incorporation of the nar- 
rative of John with that of the synoptists. For the withdrawal of 
Judas is mentioned only by the fourth evangelist ; and he alone 
needs the su]>position of such a circumstance, because according to 
him, Judas now first entered into his transactions with the enemies 
of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms with them, and obtain 
the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer time. In the sy- 
noptists there is no trace of the betrayer having left the company; 
on the contrary, everything in their narrative appears to imply that 
Judas, first on the general departure from the room in which the re- 
past had been taken, instead of going directly to the garden, went 
to the chief priests, of whom he at once, the agreement having been 
made beforehand, received the necessary force for the arrest of Je- 
sus- Thus whether Luke or l^Iatthew be right in the arrangement 
of the scene, all the synoptists intimate that Judas did not leave the 
company beibre the general departure, and consequently that he par- 
took of the ritual Supper. 

liut also as to the manner in which Jesus jiointed out his be- 
trayer, there exists no slight divergency between the evangelLsta. 
In Luke Jesus only makes the brief remark that the hand of his 
betrayer is with him on the table, whereupon the disciples ask 
among themselves, who it can be that is capable of such a deed ? 
In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one of those who are 

t)resent will betray him ; and when the disciples individually ask 
»im, Lord, is it I Y he replies: Ae that dijipetk h'n hand with tne 
in the dish ; until at last, after a woe has been denounced on the 
traitor, according to Matthew, Judas also puts that question, and 
receives an affirmative answer. In John, .lesus alludes to tiic be- 
trayer during and after tlie washing of the disciples' feet, in the 
observations, that not all the disciples present are dean, and tlmt 

* OUbauMii, 2. & 3f<0 f TUut l.tkk«, Pnulus, OUhaown. 
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on the contrary the scripture must be fulfilled : h& that eatelh bread 
with me, hath lifted t/jfhls heel against vie. Then lie says plainly, 
(Lat one of them will betray liiiu ; the disciples look inquiringly at 
each other, wondering of whom he speaks, when Peter prompts 
Jolm, who is lying next to Jesus, to ask who is the traitor ? Jesus 
replies, he to whom lie shall give a sop, which he immediately does 
to Julias, with an admonition to hasten the execution of hia project; 
whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists arc at once ready to incorporate the 
diiFerent scenes with cacli other, and render them mutually con- 
sistent. According to them, Jesus, on the question of each disciple 
whether he were the traitor, first declared aloud that one of his 
companions at taLIe would betray him (Matthew): hereupon John 
asked in a whisper wliich of them lie meant, and Jesus also in a 
whisper made the answer, he to whom he should give the sop (John); 
then Judas, likewise in a wliisper, asked whether it were he, and 
Jesus in the same raantier replied in the affirmative (Matthew) ; 
lastly, after an admonition from Jesus to be speedy, (he betrayer 
left the company (John).* Jkit tliat tlie question and answer in- 
terchanged between Jesus and Jud.i3 were spoken in a whisper, 
Mattliew, who alone comtHunicales them, gives no intimation, nor 
is tliis easily conceivable without prcsuppo^jing the improbable cir- 
cumstance, that Judas reclined on the one side of Jesus, as John 
did on the other ; if, however, the colloquy were uttered aloud, the 
disciples could not, as John narrates, have so strangely misunder- 
Btood the words, what i/um docst, do quickly, — and tiie supposition 
of a stammering question on tiie side of Judas, and a low-toned 
answer from ,Iesu.s, cannot be seriously held a satisfactory expla- 
nation.! Nor is it probable that Jesus, after iiaving alrejidy made 
the declaration : lie who dipjtctli with me in the dish will betray 
nic, >*ould tor the more precise iudicatiun of the traitor have also 
given him a sop; it is ratlicr to be sujiposed that these are but two 
ditlcrent modes of reporting tlic same particular. But when once 
this is admitted, as it is by Paulus and Ulshausen, so much is al- 
ready renounced either in relation to the one nairative or the other, 
that it is inconsistent to resort to Ibrced suppositions, in order to 
overcome the difficulty involved in the explicit answer wiueh Mat- 
thew makes Jesus give to the traitor: and it shoidd rather be 
allowed that we have before us two divergent accounts, of wliich 
the one was not so framed that its deficiencies might be supplied 
by the other. 

Having, with SiefFort and Fritzsclie, attained this degree of in- 
sight, the only remaining question is: to which of the two narralivea 
must we give the preference as the origmal 5? SietTert lias answered 
this question very decidedly in favour of John ; not merely, as he 
maintains, because he shai'cs in tlie prejudice which attributes to 
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tliat evangelist the character of an eye-witness; but also because his 
narrative is in tliis part, by ita intrinsic evidence of truthfulness, 
and the vividness of its scenes, advantageously distiiiguislied from 
that of Matthew, wliich presents no indications of an autoptical 
origin. For example, while John is able to describe with the utmost 
minuteness the manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer; the 
narrative of the first gospel is such as to induce the conjecture that 
its author had only received the general information, that Jesus had 
personally indicated his betrayer.* It certainly cannot be denied, 
that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas in Matthew 
(v. 25) has entirely the appearance of having been framed, without 
much fertility of imagination, to accord with the above general in- 
fonnation ; and in so tar it must be regarded as inferior to the more 
indirect, and therefore more probable mode of indicating the traitor, 
in John. But in relaHon to another feature, the result of the com- 
parison is ditrercnt. In the two first evangelists Jesus says : hi 
u'/to has dipped or who dippeth with me, o c/i^d^af or Ififianrdfie- 
vo^ ftcr' kfiov: in John, he to wham /shall give a sfp when I have 
dipped it, V h'*^ fii^a^ tJ> ^uftiov i^riduau; a difference in which the 
greater precisencss of the indication, and consequently the inferior 
probability, is on the side of the fourth gosiwl. In Luke, Jesus 
designates the traitor merely as one of those who are sitting at meat 
with him ; and as regards the expression 6 ifijid^pag k. t. X. in Mat- 
tliew and Mark, the interpretation given of it by KuinOl and Hcn- 
nebcrg.t who .«!U))pose it to mean one of the party at table, leaving 
it uncertain which, is not so mistaken as Olshauscn represents it to 
be. For, first, to tlic question of the several disciples, is it I ? Jesus 
might see fit to return an evasive answer ; and secondly, the above 
answer, as Kuitinl has correctly remarked, stands in the relation of 
an appropriate climax to the previous declaration : one of yoii shall 
betray me (v. 21), since it presents that aggravating circumstance 
of the betniyal, fellowship at table, liven if the authors of the two 
first gosj^cls understood the expression in question to imply, that 
Judas in particular dipped his hand in the dish with Jesus, and 
hence supposed this second declaration to have indicated him per- 
sonally: still the parallel passage in Luke, and the words rif Ik rCtv 
dwAnKa, one of the twelve, which in Mark precede i> litiJamSfuvoi, 
show that originally the second cxpreasion was merely an amplifi- 
cation of the former, though from the wish to have a thorougldy 
unequivocal designation of the betrayer on the part of Jesus, it was 
early interpreted in the other more special sense. When, however, 
a legendary exaggeration of the precisencss of the indication is once 
admitted, the manner in which the fourth gosjjol describes that in- 
dication must be included in the scries of progressive rcjiresentations, 
and according to SicfTcrt, it must have been the origimJ from which 
all tlic rest proceeded. But if we beforehand renounce the alBnna- 

* Ut mp, S- 147 It t Coram, tklitf die GcKhichte da* LdJao* im<1 Tod«« Juu, 
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tive reply to Judas, ax> dnac, thou hast said, in Matthew, the mode 
of designation in John is the moat definite of all ; for the intimation : 
one of my companions at tabic, is comparatively indefinite, and even 
the expression : he who dippeth with me in the dish, is a less direct 
sign of the traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and 
presented it to him. Now is it in the spirit of the ancient legend, 
if Jesus really gave tlie more precise designation, to lose its hold of 
this, and substitute one less precise, 80 as to diminish the miracle 
of the foreknowledge exhibited by Jesus ? Assuredly not; but rather 
the very reverse holds true. Hence we conclude that Matthew, 
together M'ith the unhistorlcally precise, has yet at the game time 
preserved the historically less precise ; whereas Jolm has entirely 
lost the latter and has retained only the former. 

After tiiUB renouncing what is narrated of a personal designation 
of the traitor by Jesus, as composed jposi eventuin^ tliere yet remains 
to us the general precognition and prediction on the jMirt of Jesus, 
that one of Lis disciples and companions at table would betray him. 
But even this is attended with difficulties. That Jesus received any 
external notification of treason brooding against him in tlie circle of 
his confidential friends, there is no indication in the gospels : he ap- 
pears to have gathered this feature of his destiny also out of the 
scriptures alone. He repeatedly declares that by his approaching 
betrayal the scripture will be fulfilled (John xiii. 18; xvii. 12. comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 24. paralL), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18.), he cites 
as this scripture, ')(>a^il. the words : Jle that eatcth bread with ine, 
hath lifted yip his heel against vie, i> rp(jy<,>v /ar' c/ioi) rhv dpTov 
im'ipcv l-n' kfik rriv nripvav avToii, from Pa. xlL 10. This passage in 
the Psalms refers cither to the well-known perfidious tricnds of Da- 
vid, Ahithophcl and Mephibosheth, or, if the Psalm he not the com- 
position of David, to some unknown individuals who stood in a 
similar relation to the poet." There is so little trace of a messianic 
significance, that even Tholuck and Olshausen acknowledge the 
above to be the oiiginal sense. But according to the latter, in the 
fate of David was imaged that of the BIcssiah ; according to the 
lormer, David himself, under a divine impulse often used expres- 
sions conccrnittg Iiimself, which contained special alhusions to the 
fate of Jesus. ^Vilcn, liowever, Tholuck adds : David Iiimself, under 
the influence of inspinilion, did not always comprehend this more 
profound sen.?e of his expressions; what is this but a confession that 
by the interpretation of such passages as relating to Christ there is 
given to them another sense than that in which tlieir author origi- 
nally intended them ? Now that Jcaus deduced from this passage 
of the 41st Psalm, that it would be his lot to be betrayed by a 
friend, in the way of natural reflection, is tlie more inconceivable, 
because there is no indication to be discovered that this Psalm was 
intcrjircted messianically among the Jews: while tfiat such an in- 
terpretation was a result of the divine knowledge in Jesus is impos- 
* 8« De Wette, in loc. 
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sible, because it ia a false intexjirctatlon. It is ratiicr to he sup- 
j50sed, tliat llie [la-ssage in question was applied to the fi-eachery of 
Judas only after the issue. It is necessary to figure to ourselves 
the consternation which the death of the McssiaJi must have pro- 
duced in the minds of his first adherents, and the solicitous industry 
with which they endeavoured to comprehend tiiis catastrophe ; and 
to remember that to a mind of Jewish cultuie, to comprehend a fact 
or doctrine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and reason, 
but to bring it into harmony yntli ecripture. In seeking such a re- 
sult, the primitive Ciaistians found predicted in the oracles of tiie 
Old Testament, not only the death of the Messiah, but also his fall- 
ing by means of the perfidy of one of his friends, and even the 
subsequent fate and end of this traitor (Matt, xxvii. 9 f. ; Acts i. 
20.) ; and as the most striking Old Testament authority for the be- 
trayal, tliere presented itself the above passage from Ps. xli., where 
the author complains of maltreatment from one of his most intimate 
iriends. These vouchers from the Old Testament might be intro- 
duced by the writers of the evangelical history either as reflections 
from themselves or others by way of appendix to their narrative of 
the result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and the Acts, 
where they relate the end of Judaa : or, what would be more im- 
pressive, they miglit put them into the mouth of Jesus himself be- 
fore the issue, as is done by the author of the fourth gospel in tht 
present instance. The Psalmist had meant by irn^ 3?s« one who 
yenerally was accustomed to eat bread witli him : but tliis expres- 
sion might easily come to be regarded as tlie designation of One m 
t/i^ act of eating bread with the subject of the prophecy; and hence 
it seemed appropriate to choose as the scene for the delivery of the 
prediction, a meal of Je^us with his disciples, and for the sake of 
proximity to the end of Jesus to make this meal the last. For the 
rest, tlie precise words of the psalm were not adliered to, for instead 
of 6 rpwywv fter' tfiov rhv dpTOv, /le who eatith bread with me, was 
substituted either the synonymous plirase /i£t" e/JoO HI rij^ rparr^syr, 
with me on tfte table., as in Luke ; or, in accordance with the repre- 
sentation of the synoptists that this last was a paschal meal, an 
allusion to the particular sauce used on that occasion : 6 f/i/Joxriitc- 
vof ii£t' ifiov e/f TO Tpv[3Xiov, he who dijypeih with tiu in the t/wA, 
as in Alai'k and Mattliew. This, at first entirely synonymous with 
the expression b rpuyuv k. t. a., as a designation of some one of his 
companions at table, was soon, from the desire for a personal desig- 
nation, misconstrued to mean that Judas accidentally dipped lus 
hand into the disli at the same moment with Jcstis, and at length 
the morsel dipped into the dish by Judas at the same time with 
Jesus, was by tlic fourth evangelist converted into the sop presented 
by Jesus to his betrayer. 

There arc other parts also of this scene in John, wliich, instead 
of having a natural character, as Sicffert maintains, must rather be 
pronounced artificial. The manner, in whicii Peter lias to use the 
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intervention of the disciple leaning on Jesua' boaom, in order to ob- 
tain from the latter a more definite intimation concerning the be- 
trayer, besides being foreign to the synojitists, belongs to that un- 
historical colouring wliich, as we have above ehown, the fourth 
gospel gives to t}ie relation of the two apostles. 3Ioreover, to dis- 
guise an indication of Judas in the evil character of the traitor, 
beneath an action of friendliness, as that of giving him tlie sop, 
must retain something untruthful and revolting, whatever may be 
imagined of objects which Jesus might have in view, such as the 
touching of the traitor with compunction even at that hour. Lastly, 
tlie address, WAai thou doest, do qiiickhj, after all that can be done 
to soften it," is still l)arsh, — a kind of braving of the impending 
catastrophe; and rather tlian resort to any rclincnicnts in order to 
justify these words as spoken by Jesus, I prefer agreeing with the 
author of tiie Probabilia, who sees in thctn the eflbrt of the fourth 
evangelist to improve on the ordinary representation, according to 
which Jesus foreknow the betrayal and refrained from preventmg 
it, by making him even challenge the traitor to expedite his un- 
dertaking.! 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial 
by Peter, and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence, declar- 
ing that before the cock should crow (JIai-k says twice) on the fol- 
lowing morning, Peter would deny him tlirice (ilatt, xxvi. 33 ff, 
parall.) : wliich prediction, according to tlie gospels, was exactly ac- 
compUshed. It is hero observed on the side of Rationalism, that 
the extension of the prophetic gift to the cognizance of such merely 
accessory circumstances as the crowing of cocks, must excite aston- 
ishment ; as also that Jesus, instead of wamiag, predicts the result 
as inevitable: J a feature which calls to tnind the Fate of the Greek 
tragedy, in which a man, in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the 
oracle has predicted of Lim, nevertheless fulHts its inexorable decree. 
Paulus will not admit either ov (pu>vi]au arjuFpov dXtKTup, or oTTop- 
vEioOai, or Tp2f, to have been spoken in their strict verbal significa- 
tion, but gives to the entire speech of Jesus only this indecisive and 
problematical sense: so easily to be shaken is the imagined lirm- 
nesa of this disciple, th.it between the present moment and the early 
morning, events may arise which would cause him more tiian once 
to stumble and be unfaithful to his master. But this is not the right 
mode of removing the difficulty of the evangelical narrative. The 
words attributed to Jesus ao closely agree with the subsequent event, 
that the idea of a merely fortuitous coincidence is not to be here 
entertained. Occuring as they do in a tbsue of prophecies post 
eventum, we must rather suppose that after Peter had really denied 
Jesus more than once during that night, the announcement of such 



* Vid. LOcke and Tbotuck, in loc. f P. G3 : rcli^i quiJem narrani tmingtluta*, 
lervatorem icituie pnxitlitmis cotuiiiitm, nee imjKdinue ; iptum vtro txcilatie Judam ad 
proditionem, mamo torum dicil, ne^ue convmii hoc Jeiu. % Paulas, exeg. Uandb. 3, B, S, 
C38. L. J. I. B. S, 192. Ha»e, L. J. 5 137. 
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a result was put into the mouth of Jesua, with the common mark- 
ing of time by the crowing of the cock,* and the reduction of the 
instances of denial to three Tliat this determination of time and 
number was permanent in llie evangelical tradition, (except that 
Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the sake of balancing the thrice de- 
nying by another immbcr, speaks of the twice crowing of the cock,) 
appears to be explained without any great difficulty by the famili- 
arity of the expressions early chooscn, and the ease with which 
they could be retained in the memory. 

Just as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the 
announcement of Jesus to the rest of liis disciples that they will all 
of them be offended because of him in the coming night, tlut they 
will forsake him and disperse (Matt. xxvi. 31. paralL comp. John 
xvi. 32.); especially as tlie evangelists themselves, in the words: 
For it w written, I will smite the shepherd., and the sheep of the 
Jlock shall he scattered abroad, point out to us the Old Testament 
passage (Zcclu xiii. 7,), whicli, first sought out by the adherents of 
Jesus for the satisfaction of their own diliiculties as to the death of 
their master, and the melancholy consequences wliich immediately 
ensued, was soon put into the mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of these 
consequences. 



§ 124. THE i:jstitution of the lord's buppejl . 

It was at the last meal, according to the synoptists, witli whom 
the aposfle Paul also agrees (1 Cor. xi. 23 ff.), that Jesus gave to 
the unleavened bread and the wine whicli, agreeably to the custom 
of the paschal feast,t lie, as head of the family, had to distribute 
among his disciples, a relation to his speedily approaching death. 
During the repast, we are told, he took bread, and after giving 
thanks, broke it and gave it to his disciples with the declaration: 
This is mij body, tovt6 iari rb ailyfid fiov, to which Paul and Luke 
add : which is given or broken for you, ~h v-ip i-^v 6i66fuvov or 
Kk6fi£%'ov ; in like manner, according to Paul and Luke at'tcr suppex, 
he presented to them a cup of wine with the words: This is my 
blood of the new testament, rovrtt itjzi rh aqtd /lov, t5 rjjf Koivfj^ 
itaOiJKTjg, or according to Paul and Luke : (he new Ustament in my 
blood, which is shed for many, or for you, Koivil diaOiJKTi h tw 
alfiart [lov, rb rtepl ttoAAwv, or v^^p vpi^v, iKxyi'dfievov, to which Jlat- 
thew adds : for the /'emission ofsifis, f^k dipeatv dfiapriuv, and Paul, 
what he and Luke previously give in reference to the bread : Do 
this, Tovro TotetTc (Paul, with the wine, as oft as ye drink it, badm^ 
dv 7t£v7t«,) in remembrafice of me, t/f r^v ipffv dvdfivr\aiv. 

The controversy between the diftcrent confessions as to the mean- 
ing of these words, — whether they signify a transmutation of bread 

* Comp. Lightfoot and Ptalos, in loc \ Comp. on thU niljacC upccUIl^, LlgbU 
ftwt, hoTK, p. 474 C, and Ptultut, txtg. Uaadb. 8. B. S. SI 1 IT. 
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and wine into the body and blood of Clirist, or a presence of the 
body and blood of Christ with and beneath those elements, or lafstly 
the symbolizing of the body and blood of Christ by bread and wine, — 
may be pronounced obsolete, and ought not to be any longer pur- 
sued, at least exegetlcally, because it is founded on a misplaced dis- 
tinction. It is only when transmitted to a modem age, and to the 
occidental mind, in which the forms of thougiit are more abstract, 
that wliat the ancient oriental understood by the words, rovro iart, 
divides itself into the above variety of possible signitications ; and 
if we would obtain a con'ect conception of the idea wliich originally 
suggested the expression, we must cease to discrimiuate thus. To 
explain the words in question as implying a transmutation of tlie 
substance, is to go too far, and to be too dcHnite ; to understand 
them of an existence cum et sub specui etc. is too much of a refine- 
ment; while to translate them: t/iis tiit/nijies^ is too limited antl 
meagre an interpretation. To the writers of oiu' gospels, the bread 
in the commemorative supper %i:as the body of Cluist: but had they 
been asked, whctlier tlie bread were transmuted, they would Lave 
denied it; had lliey been spoken to of a partiiking of tlie body widi 
and under the form of bread, they would not have understood it ; 
had it been inferred that consequently the bread merely eigruticd the 
body, they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute further on this point is a fi-uitless labour ; it is 
a more interesting question, whether Jesus merely intended this pe- 
culiarly significant distribution of bread and wine as a parting de- 
monstration of attacliment to his disciples, or whether he designed 
that it should be celebrated by his disciples in memory of him after 
his departure. If we had oidy the account of the two first evan- 
gelists — this is admitted even by orthodox theologians* — there would 
be no solid ground for the latter sup]K>sition ; but tJie words, Do 
this in revuDibraucc vf vie, which are added by I'aul and Luke, 
appear decisive of the fact lliat Jesus puqiosed the fotinduig of a 
commemorative meal, which according to i'aul, the Christians were 
to celebrate, until he should come, ^XP'^^ °^ ^■^ IXOy. Concerning 
ibis very addition, however, it has been of late conjectured that it 
may not have been originally uttered by Jesus, but that in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's supper in the primitive church, the pR'sid- 
ing member of the comnmnity, in distributing the elements, may 
have exiiorted the rest to continue the repetition of this mc^il in re- 
membrance of Christ, and that from this primitive Christian ritual 
the above words were added to the address of Jesus. t TJiis con- 
jecture should not be opposed by an exaggerated estimate of the 
authority of the apostle I'aul, sucii as that of Ulshauscn, who infers 
from the words, / have receiued of the Lord, napiXapov d-nb tov 
Kvpiov, that he here delivers an immediate revelation from Christ, 
nay, that Christ Idraself speaks tlu-ough him : since, as even Siiskind 

* Stiskind, in the trcatiM : Hut J«aiudas Al>«nclm«hl aheinen intivmonischea RilM 
Altgeordnct? in bit Magazia It, S. I if. f Paulus, exeg. Uuidb. 3. 1), S.527. 
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iuNlM(linitte.d,* and as Schulzlias recently shown in the most convinc- 
ing manner, the phrase rrapaXa^Liddveiv and rjvof cannot signify an 
immediate reception, but only a mediate transmission from the in- 
dividual specified. If, however, Paul had not that addition from 
Jesus himsell^ still SUskind thinks himself ahlc to prove that it 
must nave been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opiaion, in the manner of his school, that by a series of 
abstract distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines which 
must in this case prevent the intrusion of an unhistorical tradition. 
But the severe attention to evidence which characterizes our own 
day, ought not to be expected from an infant religious society, be- 
tween the distant portions of whicli there was not yet any organized 
connexion, or for the most part any other than oral commmucation. 
On the other hand, however, we must not be induced to regard the 
words ToiJTo rroieire k. t. X. as a later addition to the address of Je- 
sus, on false grounds, bucIi as, that it would have been repugnant 
to the humility of Jesus to found a rite in remembrance of himself;! 
nor must we rate too higldy the silence of the two first evangelists, 
in opposition to tlie testimony of J^aul. 

Perhaps this point may be decided by means of another moru 
general question, namely, what led Jesus to make this peculiarly 
significant distribution of bread and wine among his disciples? Or- 
thodox theologians seek to remove as far as possible from the person 
of Jesus, as diWne, all progress, and especially a gradual or sudden 
origination of plans and rcaolutions not previously present in his 
mind; hence, according to thctn, there lay in Jesus from the begin- 
ning, together with the foreknowledge of his destiny, and his entire 
plan, tiie design to institute this supper, as a commemorative rite 
to be observed by his church ; and tliis opinion may at least appeal 
for support, to the allusions implying that he already contemplated 
the institution a year beforehand, attributed to Jesus in the sixth 
chapter of the fourth gospel. 

This is certainly an insecure supjxtrt, for, as a previous inquiry 
has shown, those allusions, totally unintelligible before the institution 
of the Supper, cannot have proceeded from Jesus, but only from 
the evangclist.t Further, as, viewing the subject generally, it ap- 
j)cared to ainiul tlie reality of the human nature in Jesus, to suppose 
that all lay foreseen and prepared in him from the first, or at least 
from the coninicnccment of his mature age ; llationaliam has main- 
tained, on the contrary, that the idea of the symbolical act and words 
in question chd not arise in Jestts until the last evening. According 
to this view, at the sight of the broken bread and the outfwured 
wine, Jesus had a foreboding of his near and violent death ; he saw 
in the fonncr an image of his body which was to be put to death, 
and in tiie latter of his blood which was to be shed ; and this mo* 



* Uebcr dtts Ab«Dam«hl, S. 317 tf. 

t Kaiacr, biU. ThwL :2, ». S. Si> ; StopliAnl, daa h. AIwuIiimU, &. 61. 

I VM. pmg. WJ, I 81. 
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nientarj' impression was communicated hy liirn to his disciples.* 
But such a tragicil impression could only be felt by Jesus if he 
contemplated his death as a near event. That he did so with a 
greater distinctness at the last meal, is thouglit to be proved by the 
assurance whicli, according to all the synoptists, he gave to his dis- 
ciples, that he would no more drink of tlic fruit of (lie vine until he 
drank it new in the kingdom of his Father; whence, as there is no 
ground for supposing a vow of abstinence on his part, he must have 
foi-eseen that his cud would arrive within tlie next few days. If, 
however, we observe how in Luke this assurance in relation to the 
wine is preceded by tlie declaration of Jesus, that he will no more 
eat the passover until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it ap- 
pears probable that originally the yruit of i/ie vine also was under- 
stood not as wine in general, but as specially the beverage of the 
passover; of which a trace may perhaps be discovered in the ex- 
pression of Mattlicw and Jlark — this fruit of the vine, rovrov tov 
y«'i'?J/iaTOf T^f djiTTEkov. Meals in the messianic kingdom were, in 
accordance with the ideas of the age, often spoken of by Jesus, and 
he may have expected that in that kingdom the passover would be 
obsi'i'ved with peculiar solemnity. Wlien therefore lie declares that 
he will no more partake of tliis nic^il in the present age, altJv, but 
only in the future; first, this does not apply to eating and drinking 
in general, and hence dues not mean that his sojourn in this pre- 
messiauic world was to have an end within the next i'ew days, but 
only within the splice of a year; nor, secondly, does it neceasai-ily 
involve the idea that this change was to be introduced by his death, 
for he might even yet expect that the kingdom of tlie ^Icssiah would 
commenco during his life. 

Jleanwliik', lo deny every presentiment of his end on the part 
of Jesus in these last days of his Kfe, is on the one hand, not war- 
ranted by our jirevious examination ; and on the other, would com- 
pel us to doubt tlie institution of the ritual sujjper by Jesus, which 
we can hardly do in opposition to the testimony of Paul. It is 
moreover easily conceivable, that the continually incri-nsing involve- 
ment of his relation to the Jewish hierarchy, might at length bring 
to Jesus the coiniction that liis dealii was inevitable, and that in a 
moment of emotion he miglit even fix the next passover as the term 
which lie should not stir\ive. Thus each of the supposed cases ap- 
pears possible: either that, owing to a thought suggested by the 
impressivciiess of liie munient, at the last jiassover which lie cele- 
brated with his disciples, he made bread and wine the symbols of 
hia body which was to be slam and Ids blood which was to be shed; 
or that for some time previously he had embraced the design of be- 
queatiiing such a coniniemorative meal to his adherents, in which 
case he may very probably have uttered the words prescncd by Paul 
and Luke. But before tlua intimation of the dcatli of Jesus had 



* Pnului, ut sup. S. 510 ir. ; Kniscr, ut sup. S. 37 IC 
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been duly appropriaied by the disciples, and received into their con- 
viction, they were overtaken by the actual catastrophe, for which, 
therefore, they might be regarded as wholly unprepared. 



CHAPTER TIL 

BETIREMENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, ARKEST. TRIAL, 
CONDEMNATION AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS. 



§ 125. AGONY OF JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 

According to the synoptical narratives, Jesus, immediately af- 
ter the concliLsion of the meal and the singing of the JIalUl, it being 
his habit during this feast time to spend the ni^ht out of Jerusalem 
(Matth, xxi. 17; Luke xxiL 39), went to the Mount of Olives, into 
a garden j^wp/ov (in John, *.'v~of) called Gethseniaiie (Matth. xxvi. 
30, 36, parall.). Jolm, who gives the additional particular that the 
garden lay over tlie brook Kedron, does not represent him as depart- 
ing thither until after a long scries of valedictory discourses (xiv, — 
xvii.), of whicii wc shall hereafter have to speak again. While John 
makes the arrest of Jesus follow iinmcdialely on the arrival of Jesus 
in the garden, the synoptists uisert between the two that scejic 
which is usually designated the agony of Jesus. 

Their accounts of this scene are not in unison. According to 
Matthew and Mark, Jesus takes with him his three most contiucn- 
tial disciples, Peter and the sons of Zebedee, leaving the rest behind, 
is 8eize<l with tearfulness and trembling, tells tiie tlirec disciples 
that he is soiTOwful even unto death, and admonishing them to re- 
main wakeful in tlic mean lime, removes to a distance from them 
also, tl^at he may offer a prayer for himself, in which, Avith his face 
bent to the earth, he entreats that the cup of suffering may pass 
froui him, but still resigns all to the will of his Father. When he 
returns to (lie di!^ciplc^t, he Hnds them sleeping, again admonishes 
them to watchfulness, then removes from them a second time, and 
repeats the former prayer, after which he once more tinds his dis- 
ciples asleep. l''or tlie third time he retires to re|)eat the pniyer, 
and returning, for the third time fiiids the disciples sleeping, but 
now awakes tlicm. in order to meet tlie coming betrayer. Of tlie 
immbcr three, which thus doubly figures in the narrative of the two 
first evangelists, Luke says nothing ; according to him, Jesus i^e- 
tires from all the disciples, after admonisiiing them to watch, for the 
distance of about a stone's cast, and prays kneeling, once only, but 
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nearly in tlie same words as in the other gospels, tlieii returns to (Jie 
disciples and awakes them, because Judas is approaching with the 
multitude. But, on tlie other hand, Luke in hia single scene of 
prayer, has two circumstances which are foreign to the other narra- 
tors, namely, that while Jesus was yet praying, and immediately 
befpre the most violent Tiiental stniggle, an angei appeared to 
strengthen him, and that during the agony dywvto which ensued, 
the sweat of Jesus was as it were great drojys of blood falling to 
the ground. 

From the earliest time this scene in Gcthsemane has been a 
stumbling-block, lx:cause Jesus therein npjwars 1o betray a weak- 
ness and fear of death which might be considered unworthy of him. 
Celsua and Julian, doubtless Imving in their minds the great ex- 
amples of a dying Socrates and other heatlien sages, expressed con- 
tempt for the fear of death exhibited by Jesus;* Vaniiii boldly ex- 
tolled his own demeanour in the face of execution as superior to that 
of Jesus ;t and in the Evaiigelium N^icodemi, Satan concludes from 
this scene that Christ is a mere man.J The supposition resorted to 
in this apocryphal book, that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed 
in order to encourage the devil to enter into a contest witli him,§ is 
but a confession, ot inability to reconcile a real Irutli of that kind 
with the ideal of .Jesus, ilcnce a])peal lias been ninde to the dis- 
tinction bclwcen the two natures in Clnist ; tiie sonowfulncss and 
ilic prayer for the removal of the cup having been ascribed to the 
liunian nature, tlic resignation to the will of tlie Father, to tlic diviuc-lj 
-Vft however, in thr tir.'-t ])l.ic».'., this appeared to introduce an inad- 
rn'r<sibl<' divi^on in tlie nature of .lesus: and in the second place, 
even n f<';ir rNpfii<>ncfil liy liis hiiniMn iiatun? in the ]n-osjx?ct of ap- 
I rn ehiitg IhOiIily iJiifi'iTiiii,'.- a|i|i('iin".l niiwnrtlu' uf him: liis coni'tcr- 
nalion was roprcs-nfed as la-ing of a spiritird and svmpafhclic char- 
jictor — MS arising from llie w'ekcilncss of .Judas, liic danger whicli 
llirealoned his «1i.«.ijiles, and the fate which was impending over his 
nation, T 'i'hc efibrt to free the sorrow of Jesus front all reference to 
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' Ori;;. c. CU ii LM : fjyti <) KtXootJ- ri <ii'v ironnirot, not idiptrw, not tov to6 
oki&jiov ^^or uxfTiu irapa(\t>ii/Mir, Myuv it. T. ?,. : Hr »•>/» (i. v. (.'*Uii'): U'h;/ ikrn ti-M-t 
he tupplicale htiji, uiui Irrvnit him*tlj\ ttiid pntg J'li- etcnpf from thrjiur nj deatk, Mai/ing, ^-c. 
.Tulirni, in > Kriignieiit. of 'rhciMlnre of Mopsui.tliii. op. MiliiU'r, Frapn. Putr. grace Fiuc. 
I , p. 121 : u/Au Kol TumiTu npoaei'Xcroi, i^jacv, 6'1^ oia lid^of uwJpcjTOf, ovfiifopia; ^fttn 
ei>Koixj( oi (hTuun'Of, xai i/ir' r'lyfeXnv, ijfdf in; fivff^arriu. Jesua, tnyt ht, alto pretenti 
tuch petitiont nt a icrrtrhrd tnorlal innild ojftr, when vwiblt lu bear a calamilg with tafnity, 
and although JicrW, he u stnni/lhened by an anqtl. 

t GraiDonil. hist. GulL ab. esc llcnr. IV. I.. iiL p. SU ; Luciliui Vanini — dum tn 
pntibulum tra/iilur — Chrislo illudit in ^^ltc tuitm verba : iUi in extremit prae titnart imltdlis 
sudor : ego impfrlen-ilia ntorior, 

t Evanp, Nicod. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, S. 702 ff. : iyi) yiip oiia, hn (ivi5p<.rtTor Iotl, koI 
r/xwffa ai'Ttni ?J^cn'TOf 6t) itepiXurut iOTiv i/ ijrvxTi fim iuf -Soi'tiTOV. 

{ tbiiL S. T06. Hai\e» replies to Satan : el (5* Arytif. 5n ^Kovoat ai-rm) ^^(M/ifvcv 
Tdv ■SinaToi; rroi^uv or Koi ytXCm li^i) Toimj, Sihjv, Iva at dpiriurg h .Jfipi (Jrvorj. 

II Orig. c. Ct'l». ii. 'Jii. 

% ]lier(>ii. Cotnm. in Matth. in loc. : Cimlrist'tbutur ncn limnre patiendi, qui ad hoc 
prnera/, ut paterttur, Mrd prvpter iiifrlicisiimum Judom^ (■( tcandatum omnium apoitolarum, 
tt rejectionem pnpuli Judaeorum, e( tvtriionem miierae IlierutaUm, 
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physical guflFcring, or to his own person, attained its highest pitch 
m the ccclpsinstical tenet, that Jesus by substitulion was Lurthcncd 
with l!ie giiilt of all mnnkind, and vicariously ciulurcd the wroth of 
God against that guilt.* Some have even suiijioscd tliat tlie devil 
himself wrestled with Jesus. f 

IJut such a cause for the trouble of Jesua is not found in the 
text ; on the contrary, here as elsewhere (Malt. xx. 22 f. paralL), 
the cw_/> •noTt'jpioi' for the removal of witich Jesus prays, must be un- 
derstood of his own bodily sufterinffs and death. Moreover, the 
above ecclesiastical opinion is founded oi\ nn unscriptural conception 
of the vicarious oflice of Jesus. It is true tliat even in the conce{>- 
tion of the 8\Tioptists, the suffering of Jesus is a vicarious one Ibr 
the sins of many ; but the substitution consists, according to them, 
not in Jesus having immediately borne these sins and the punish- 
ment due to mankind on account of them, but in a personal suffer- 
ing being laid upon him on account of those sins, and in order to 
remove their punishment. Thus, as on the cross it was not directly 
the sins of liie world, and the anger of God in relation to them, 
which afflicted liim, but the wounds which he received, ond his 
whole lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the 
sins of mankind : so, according to the idea of the evangelists, in 
Gethseniane also, it was not immediately the iVeling of the misery 
of humanity which occasioned his dismay, but the presentiment of 
Ilia own sulfcring, which, however, was encountered in the stead of 
mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical view of the agony of Jesus, a 
descent has in more modem times been made to coarse materialism, 
by reducing wliat it was thought hopeless to justify ethically, as a 
mental comlition. to a purely physical one, and supi^sing that Jesus 
was attacked by some malady in Gcthscmanc ',X «'i opinion which 
Paulus, with a severity which he sliould only have more industri- 
ously applied to hia own explanations, pronounces to be altogetlier 
unseemly and opj>o8cd to the'tcxt, though he does not regard as im- 
probable Hcumanu's hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sor- 
row, Josus had contracted a cold in the clayey ground traversed by 
the Kcdron.i On tiie other hand, the scene haa been depicted in 
the colours of modern eontinientalism, and the feelings of friendship, 
the {>ain of separation, the thougiits of }>artin^, have been assigned 
as tiie causes which so lacerated the mind of Jesus ;|| or a confused 
blending of all the ditFeront kinds of sorrow, selllsh and sympathetic, 
sensual and spirit ual.T has Wen presupposed. Patdus cx])lains tl 
dvvarov tan, 7Tapt/.0i7u rb nort)iuov {ij it be jx^sibU, Itt this cup 

* CUWin, Comm. in harm. cVAfigg. MAltb. sxvi. S7: N«it—morifm Momiit timpliei- 
Irr, tfHatruu* tmtuiltu ft r mwm/-, »«/ ywia j'urtHiilnbiU Jhi trU'tmal illi rrat a^» Ofultu, 
imdrr iptt imtmiprrhnuiiili n'iMh'r/« armaltu, ptecntn vrro nutira, yumnia omui illi trot 
ittporilum, «Mii igttili mo^f rum prrmtimnl, Comp, l.ulbrr'ii ll«u»|>o*lillr, die enU I'a*- 
•tontpriHji^rC f Ughtfuiit, p. KS4 f. J Thie»», Kril. Cunitn. S. 4 IS IT. ) L't tup. SI. 
44», Sr>l f. Aurn. | .SihiuUr. lur ErltatcruDi; d« N- T., in Kiilihirmt BiUliolh. !>. *J. 
1012 n. ^ U«M, Gewh. JuH, 3, ii. S2S C : KkIhuI, in Mauh. p. 719. 
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jjoss from me) as the expression of a purely moral anxiety on tho 
part of Jesus, as to whether it were tlic will of God that he should 
give himself up to the attack immediately at Ijand, or whether it 
were not more accordant with the Dinnc pleasure, that he should 
yet escape from this danger: tims converting into a mere inquiry 
of God, what is obviously the most urgent prayer. 

While Olshausen falls back on the ecclesiastical theor)', and 
anlhoritativcly declares that tlie supjwsition of external corporeal 
PuflTering having called forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be ban- 
ished as one which would anniliilute the essential characteristics of 
liis mission; others have more coiTCCtly acknowledged that in that 
anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from the tem'ble suffer- 
ings in prosjiect, the horror of sensitive nature in the face of annihi- 
lation, arc certainly ap^wirent." With justice also it is remarked, in 
opjjosition to the reproach which has been cast on Jesus, that the 
speedy conquest o\cr rebellious nature removes every apix-arance of 
sinfidness ;t that, moreover, tlie slirinkiiig of physical nature at the 
prospect of annihilation belongs to the cssciUial conditions of Iife;t 
nay, that tlic purer the liunian nature in an individual, the more 
susceptible is it in relation to suffering and annihilation ;§ that the 
conquest over suffering intensely appreciated is greater than a sto- 
ical or even a Socratic inserisibility.|| 

With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar represen- 
tation of the third gospcL The strengthening angel has created no 
little difficidty to the ancient church on dogmatical grounds, — to 
modern exposition on critical giounds. An ancient scholiiun on the 
consideration, tftat he who was adored and glorified with fear and 
irembliny by all the celestial powers, did not 7ieed tfie strengthen- 
ing of the angel, or: tjJ^ laxvog rov dyytXov ovk IrredeEro b vTih •^dari^ 
Irravpavlov dii'dfteu)^ ^o/ju koI rpofiw -KpoaKvvoviuvo^ koX do^a^opevo^, 
interprets the h-iaxieiv ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong, 
i. e. as the offering of a doxology;1I while ollicrs, rather than admit 
that Jesus could need to be strengthened by an angel, transform the 
dyyt'Ko^ htaxwv into an evil angel, who attempted to use force 
against Jesus."* The orthodox also, by founding a distinction be- 
tween the state of humiliation and privation in Christ and that of 
his glorification, or in sonic similar way, have long blunted the edge 
of the dogmatical difficulty: but in place of this a critical objection 
has been only so much tlie more decidedly developed. In consider- 
ation of the suspicion wliich, according to our earlier observations, 
attiithes to every alleged angelic aj)pcarance, it has been sought to 
reduce the angel in this narrative iirst into a man,tt and then into 
an image of the composure wliich Jesus rcgained.J$ But tlie right 

* Ullnutnn, iiittr (li« UntlUidliiJikeit Jwa, in bis Stadien, I, S, lit. lla«<.-rt, ib. 'i, t, 
S. G<( IF, f I'llmaiiii, ut sup. J llasert, at sup. § Lulher, in der Predigl voni Lei- 
den Chriali iiu Garten. {| Amlirosius in Luc Tuni. x. 'id. H in Mattbaci's N. T. p. 
H7. •* l.ijjliifoul, uC fup. ft Vcnturini, 3, ti'7, umi L()iij<'ilur.ill_v I'uulu^ also, Ji. 
5CI. IJ EiLlihwrn, iilli;. Uil.L 1, S. 6L't< ; Ttil«» in lot. 
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point in tlie angelic appearance for criticism to grapple with, is in- 
dicated by the circumsitance that Luke is the only evangelist from 
whom wc learn it.* If, according to the ordinary' presupposition, 
the first and fourth gospcla arc of apostolic origin ; why this silence 
as to tlic angel on flic jvirt of Mattiiew, who is believed to have been 
in the garden, why C5i>ceially on the part of John, who was among 
file three in the neaixr nciglihourhood of Jesus ? If it be said : be- 
cause, sleepy as tiiey wcix', and at some distance^ and moreover under 
cover of the night, they did not observe hira : it must be asked, 
wliencc arc we to suppose that Luke received this information ?t 
That, assuming the disciples not to have themselves observed flic 
appearance, Jesus sliould ha\e narrated it to them on that evening, 
there is, from the intense excitement of tiiose hours and the eircum- 
stanec lliat the iTturn of Jesus lo his disciples was immediately fol- 
lowed by the anivnl of .Judas, little probability ; and as little, that 
lie communicated it to tiieni iu the days after tlic rcsunecfion, and 
that nevertheless this inlonnation appCiU'cd woitliy of record to none 
but tlic thii-d evangelist, who yet received it only at second hand. 
As in this manner there is every presumption against the historical 
cliaracter of tlie angelic apj>earancc ; why sliouid not this also, like 
all apjiearances of flie stinie kind which have come under our notice, 
csjiecially in tlie history of the infancy of Jesus, be interpreted by us 
mv-fhically ? Gabler has been before us in advancing the idest, that 
in the primitive Christian community the rapid transition from tlie 
most violent mental conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which 
was obfler\able in Jesus on that night, was cxplainea, agreeably to 
ibc Jewish mode of thought, by the intervention of a strengthening 
■angel, and liiat this ejcplanation may have mingled itself with the 
narrati>«e- Solikiermacher, too, find* it flic most probable tliat this 
moment, described by .Ickus himself as one of hard trial, was early 
gloritie<l in hymns by angelic appearances, and that this embellish- 
nient, originally infcndetl in a merely poetical sense, was received by 
the narrator of the third gospel as historical.^ 

The other feature jK-euliar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweat, 
was early felt to be no less fraught wiih difficulty than the stvaigfh- 
cning by the angel. -\t least it apfK'ars to have beei» this more 
t^n anything clae, which occasioned the exclusion of the entire ad- 
dition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many ancient copies of the gos- 
pels. For as the orthodox, who according to Kpiphaninsf rejected 
the passage, apjtear to ha»e sl.nuik the most from the lowest degree 
of fear which is expressed by the bloody sweat : so to the docctic 
opinions of some who did not receive this iwissage,[| this waa the 
only particular wiiieh could give offence, 1 hus in an earlier age, 

♦ Comp, ou lliit »Hla»ct •ml tlw followinfc <Ubl«r, MUMC Uieol. Journal. 1.2, &. 
too If. 3. S. ZI7 It t €on\p. Jiiliin, ip. llirmL of MopaowU* to >IUnlrr'. rngm. 
I'utr. I, p. r.M r. t I'eUrJcn l.uka«, S. Jeiti ; comp, l>e WMte, in loc. »ii'J Ib.il*. 
«iir Uiugr. .1v*u, i 32. N«M>i!«r oIm tpfxtrt h Ulln^ ^iv$H)y In aIwhIm ihu uait and iIm 
<'ullowing me. ] AmooUw, »l. | Vkd. WcMlelli, &. tH)7. 
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doubts were raised respecting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Je- 
sus on dogmatical considerations : while in more modern times this 
has l^een done on physiological grounds. It is true that authorities 
are adduced for instances of bloody sweat from ^\j-isfotle* down to 
the more recent investigators of nature ;t but such a phenomenon 
is only mentioned as extremely rare, aiul as a symptom of decided 
disease, llencc Paulas points to llie o^d {as ii were), as indicat- 
ing that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here jipoken of, 
but only a sweat which might be compared to blood : this compari- 
son, however, he refers only to the tlilck Apj)caraAcc of the drops, 
and Olshauscn al:30 agrees with him thus far, that a red colour of 
the perspiration is not necessarily included in the comparison* But 
in the course of a narrative which is meant as a prelude to the san- 
guinary death of Jesus, it is the most natural to take the compari- 
son of the sweat to drops of blood, in its full sense. Further, here, 
yet more forcibly tiiau in relation to the angelic ap{)carance, the 
question suggests itsclt': how did Luke obtain this information? or 
to pass by all questions whicli must take tlic same form in this in- 
stance as in flic previous one, liow could the disciples, at a distance 
and in the night, discern the falhng of drops of blood ? According 
to Paulus indeed it ought nut to Ijo siiid tliat the sweat fell, for as 
the word Karapaivoy-ec, jallbifj^ refers not to ic^pw^, siccut, but to 
the OpOfi^oi of/Korof, d/vjfs of biooil^ which are intro<luccd merely for 
the purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as thick 
and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of Jesus. But 
whether it be said : the sweat fell like drops of blood to the earth, 
or: it was like drops of blootl falling to the earth, it comes pretty 
niucii to the same thing; at least the comparison of a sweat stand- 
ing on the brow to blood falling on the earth would not be very apt, 
especially if together with tlie falling, we arc to abstract also the 
colour of the blood, so that of the words, as it were drops of blood 
Jullinf/ on i/te ground, wfftt OpopjiM alfiaro^ (Kdraj^cui'oi'rcf tig rfjv y^j', 
only uod Opofilioi, as ii were drojis, would properly have any decided 
meaning. Since then we can neither t'Oinprchend the circumstance, 
nor conceive what historical autliority for it llic narrator could have 
had, let us, with Schleiennachert rather take this feature also as a 
poetical one construed hisloricaliy by tiie evangelist, or better still, 
as a mythical one, the origin of which may be easily explained 
from the tendency to perfect the conflict in the garden as a prelude 
to the sufterings of Jesus on the cross, by allowing that not merely 
the psychical aspect of that sutTcring was foreshadowed in the men- 
tal trouble, but also its physical aspect, in the bloody sweat. 

As a counterpoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two prcdcces- 
Bors have, as we have said, liic twofold occurrence of the number 
three, — the three disciples titken apart, and the tliree lelii-ements 
and prayers of Jesus. It has indeed been contended tliat so restless 




♦ De pirt, ummal. iiL Ii. 
p. 601 f. 



f Vid. ai^ Micbaelu, not. iu lor. and KiiinOl, iu Luc 
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a movement hither and thither, so rapid an alternation of retirement 
and return, is entirely suited to the state of mind in which Jcsua 
then was,* and also, that in tlie repetition of the prayer there is 
correctly shown an appixipriatc gradation, a more and more com- 
plete resignation to tlie will of the Fathcr.f But that the two narra- 
tors count tlic retirements of Jesus, mai-king them hy the expressions 
Ik ievTtpov and ek rplrov, nt once shows that the number tlirec w.na 
a point of ini|)orlance to tliera ; and when Matthew, tliou^h he 
certainly gives in liic second prayer an expression somewhat differ- 
ent from tliat of llie first, in the third makes Jesus only repeat t/u: 
same words, rbv avrhv Xoyov, and when Mark does tiiia even the 
second lime, — fiiis is a significant proof tliat they were embairassed 
how to fill up the favourite ntimbcr tlirec with appropriate matter. 
According to Olshausen, Slatthcw with liis three acts of this con- 
flict, must be right in opposition to Luke, because these three at- 
tacks made on Jesus throuirh fhe medium of fear, correspond to tFic 
three attacks through the rnudiuni of desire, in the history of the 
temptation. This jtarallel is well founded ; it only leads to an op- 
posite result to that deduced by Olshausen. For which is more 
probable ; that iu both cases the threefold repetition of the attack 
had an objective ground, in a latent law of the kingdom of spirits, 
and hence is to be regarded as n«illy historical ; or tliat it had mere- 
ly a subjci'live ground in the manner of the legend, so tliat the 
occurrence of this number here, as certainly as above in the history 
of the temptation, points to something mythical ?f 

If tlicn we subtract the angel, the bloody sweat, and the pre- 
cisely threefold n^jictition of the retirement and prayer of Jesus, as 
mythical additions, there remains so far, as an historical kernel, the 
fact, that Jesus on that evening in the garden experienced a violent 
access of fear, and praj'cd that his sufferings might be averted, with 
the reservation nevertheless of an entire submission to the will of 
Go<l : and at this point of the inquiry, it is not a little surprising, 
on the ordinary view of the relation between our gospels, that even 
this fundamental fact of the history in question, is wanting in the 
gospel of John. 



S 126. UELATION OF THE KOl'BTU GOSPEL. TO THE EVENTS IN OETH- 

8EMANC — THE FAREWELL D18CX)17USK8 IN JOHN, AND THE SCENE 

FOLLOWING THE ANNOU.VCEMENT OF THE QKEEKS. 

The relation of John to the s^nioptiwil narratives just considered 
has, when rcgai-dcd more closely, two aspects : first, he has not what 
the synoptists present; and secondly, instead of this he has some- 
thuig which it is ditKcult to reconcile with their statements. 

As regjuds the first and negative side, it has to be explained 

* r«alus; nt (Up. S. 549. t Tli«ila. in Winer'* aniJ Rngelbardl'i krii. Juurual, 2, 
8. SSa ; KaantUr, L. J. Our. S. 61C f. J C«inp. Woi«e. die rvtng. U««b. I, S. Oil. 
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how, on thu ordinary suppoaltion concerning the author of the fourth 
gospel and the correctness of the synoptical account, it happens that 
John, who according to the two first gospels was one of the three 
whom Jesus took with him to be the more immediate witnesses of 
his conflict, passes in silence over the whole event? It will not 
suffice to apjx;al to his sleepiness during the scene ; for, if this was 
a hindrance to its narration, all the evangelists must liave been 
silent on the subject, and not Joim alone. Hence the usual ex- 
pedient is tried here also, and he is said to have omitted tlic scene 
because he found it already presented witli sufficient cai-e in the 
writings of the synoptists.* But between the two first synoptists 
and the third there is here so important a divergency, as to demand 
most urgently that John, if he took their accounts into consideration, 
should speak a mediating word in this difference. If, however, John 
had not tlie works of his predecessors lying Wore him, he might 
still, it is said, suppose that history to be sufficiently familiar to Lis 
readers as a part of evangelical tradition.f But as this tradition was 
the source of the divergent representalious of the synoptists, it 
must itself have early begun to exhibit variations, and to narrate 
the fact first in one way, then in another: consequently on this 
view also there was a call on tlie author of the fourth gospel to rec- 
tify these wavering accounts. Ilcnce of late an entirely new suppo- 
sition has been adopted, namely, that John omits the events, in 
Gethsenianc lest, by the mention of the strenghtening angel, he 
should give any furtlierauce to tlie Ebionitish opuiion that the higher 
nature in Clurist Avas an angel, which united itself with him at bap- 
tism ; and now, as it might be inferred, again departed from him be- 
fore the hour of suffering.^ But — not to urge tliat we have already 
found any liyiHjthesis of this nature inadequate to explain the omis- 
sions in the gospel of John — if this evangelist wished to avoid any 
indication of a close I'clation between Jesus and angels, he must also 
have excluded other passages from his gospel : above all, as Lticke 
rcmarka,§ the declaration concerning the ascending and descending 
of angels upon him, i. 52 ; and also the idea, given indeed only aa 
the conjecture of some bystanders, that an angd spake to him^ 
ayyeXo^ avrOt XeXdXijKev, xii. 29. If, however, he on any ground 
whatever, found special matter of hesitation in the appearance of the 
angel in the garden : this would only be a reason for omitting the 
intervention of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for ex- 
cluding the whole scene, which was easily separable from this single 
particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John 
is not to be explained, the difficulty increases when we consider 
what this evangelist communicates to us instead of the scene in the 
garden, concerning the mental condition of Jesus during the last 
hours previous to his arrest. In the same place which the synoptists 

* Obhausen, 2, S. 429. f Lucke, 2, S. 691. { Schneckenbnrger, Beitrige, S. 
65 f. § Comm. 1, S. 177 f. 
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assign to the agony in tlic garden, John, it is true, has nothing, for 
he makes (he capture ot" Jesus Ibllow" at once on his arrival in the 
garden : but immediately before, at and after the last meal, he has 
discourses inspired by a state of mind, Aviiich could hardly have as 
a sequel scenes like those wliich according to tlic synoptical narra- 
tives occurred in tlie garden. In the farewell discourses in John, 
namely, xiv. — xvii. Jesus sjHiaks precisely in the tone of one who 
has already inwardly triumphed over approaching gulfering; from a 
point of view in which deatli is quenched in the beams of the glory 
which is to come after; with a divine ])eace which is cheerful in the 
certainty of its innnoveability: liow is it possible that immediately 
after, this (K>ace should give place to the most violent mental 
emotion, this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, and that 
from victory achieved he should sink agam into doubtful contest, 
in wliich he needed strengtliciiiiig by an angel? In those tarewcil 
discourses, he appears tliroughout as one who from the plenitude 
of hid inward serenity and contidence, comforts his trembling friends: 
and yet he now seeks spiritual aid from the drowsy disciples, for 
he requests tlicra to watch with him ; there, he is so certain of the 
salutarj' eflects of his approaching death, as to assure his followers, 
that it is well for them tliat he should go away, else the Comforter 
TtapdKkTjTO^ would not come to them : here, he again doubts whether 
his death be really the will of the Father; there, he exhibits a 
conaciouanesa wiiicli under the necessity of death, inasmuch as it 
comprehends that necessity, recovers freedom, so that his will to 
die is one with tlic divine will that he should die: here, these two 
A'ills arc so at variance, tliat the subjective, submissively indeed, 
but {)aiufully, bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states 
of mind are not even separated by any intervening incident of an 
apjmlling character, but only by the short «})ace of time which 
elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the Mount of Olives, 
across the Kedron : just as if, in that brook, as in another Lethe, 
Jesus Imd lost all remembrance of the foregoing discourses. 

It is true that we arc here referred to the altcniation of mental 
states, which naturally becomes more raj>id in proportion as the 
decisive moment approaches;* to the tact tliat not seldom in the 
life of believers there occurs a sudden withdrawal of the higher 
sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of them by God, which 
nione renders the victory nevertheless achieved truly great and ad- 
mirablc.t But this hitler opinion at once betrays its unintelligent 
origin from a purely imaginative species of thought (to which the 
soul can appear Lke a lake, ebbing or tiowing according as the 
floodgates of the conducting canals are opcncu or closed), by the 
contradictions in which it is on all sides involved. The triumpii 
of Christ over the fear of death is said only to apjiear in its true 
magnitude, when we consider, that while a Socrates could only 
conquer because he remained in the full i)osscs8ion of liis mciitiu 

* I.Qcke, 2, & 892 ff. f OtiOiiMurii, 3, 8 43» r. 
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energies, Cliri.st was able to triumph over all the powers of dark- 
ness, even when lorsakcn by Gotl and the fuhicss of liia spirit, by 
his merely hutnau soul ^x^ '• — but is not this the rankest Pela- 
gianisni, (he most flagrant contradiction of the doctrine of the church, 
as of sound pliilosophy, which alike maintain that without God, 
man can do no good thing, that only by his armour can man rejxsl 
the shafts of the wicked one? To escape from tlms contradicting 
tlie results of sober reflection, the imaginative tliinker is driven to 
contradict liimself, by supposing that in the strengthening angel 
(which, incidentally, contrary to the verbal significance of the text, 
is reduced to a merely internal vision of Jcan^,) there was imparted 
to Jesus, when wrestling in tiie extremity of his abandonment, an 
influx of spiritual strength ; so that he thus would not, as it was 
at first vaunted, have conquered without, but only with Divine aid; 
if, in accordance with Luke, the angel be supjioscd to have appeared 
prior to the last, most violent part of the conflict, in order to 
strengthen Jesus for this ultimate trial. But rather than fall into 
8o evident a self-contradiction, (.llsliauscti prefers covertly to contra- 
dict the text, and hence transposes the order of the incidents, as- 
suming, without farther preliminary, that tJic strengthening came 
after the third prayer, consequently after the victory had been 
already gained, whence he is driven to the extreme arbitrariness 
of interpreting the phrase: koI ysvontvoq iv dyou'/jt EKTtvioTtpov 
wpoaTjvTiero, and btiiuj in an aijony Ac j)/ai/cdy as the pluperfect — 
/le hcul prayciL 

But setting aside this figuiative representation of the cause which 
produced the sudden change of mood in Jesus; such a change is in 
itself burtlicticd witli many difliculties. Correctly speaking, what 
here took place iii Jesns was not a mere change, but a rchipse of the 
most startling kind. In the so-called sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. 
cspcciallj', Jesus hail completely closed liis account vvitli tlie Fatlier; 
all fear in relation to what awaited hiin lay so far behind the point 
which he liad here attained, that he spent not a single word oa kis 
own suffcriryg, and only spoke of the alHictions which tlnealencd his 
friends ; the chief subject of his communion with the Father was 
the glory into which he was about to enter, and the blessedness 
which he hoped to Iiave obtained for his followers: so that his 
departure to (lie scene of his arrest has entirely the character of an 
accessory fact, merely consummating by external realization what 
was already inwardly and essentially cflectcd. Now if Jesus aftci 
this closing of his account with God, once more ojiencd it; if after 
having held himself already victor, he once more sank into anxious 
conflict: must Ite not iiave laid himself open to the remonstrance: 
why didst thou not, instead of indulging in vain anticipations of 
glory, rather occupy thyself betimes with earnest thoughts of the 
coming trial, that hy such a preparation, thou iiiiglitest spare thyself 
perilous surprise on its approach? why didst thou utter the words 
of triumph bcloic thou hadst fought, so as to be obhgeJ witli ahanic 
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to cry for help at the on-coraing of the battle? In fact after the 
assurance of already achieved victor}- expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in tlie final prayer, the lapse into such a 
state of mind as that described by the synoptists, would have been 
a very humiliating declension, which Jesus could not have foreseen, 
otherwise he would not liave expressed himself with so much con- 
fidence ; and which, therefore, would prove tliat he was deceived in 
himself, that he held himself to be stronger than he actually found 
himself, and that he had given utterance to this too high self-valu- 
ation, not without a degree of presuraplion. Those who regard 
this as inconsistent with the equally judicious and modest charac- 
ter which Jesus manifests on other occasions, will find themselves 
urged to the dilemma, that cither tlic farewell discourses in John, 
at least the finiJ prayer, or else the events in Getlisemane, cannot 
be historicaL 

It ia to be regretted that in coming to a decision in this case, 
theologians have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than 
from critical grounds. Ustcri'a assertion, at least, that the represen- 
tation given in John of tlic state of mind of Jesus in his last hours 
is the only correct one, while that of the synoptists is unhistorical,* 
ia only to be accounted for by that author's then zealous adherence 
to the paragraphs of SchU'iemiaclicr''8 Dugiuatik, wherein the idea 
of the impeccability of Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes 
even the slightest degree of coiiHict ; fur that, apart from such pre- 
suppositions, the representation given in John of the last hours of 
Jesus, ia the more natui-al and appropriate, it might be difficult to 
prove. On the contrary, Bretschneider might rather appear to be 
right, when lie claims the superiority in naturalness and intrinsic 
evidence of truth for the synoptists :t were it not that our confidence 
in the decisions of this writer is undermined, by his dislike for the 
dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the discourses assigned to 
this period in John — a dislike which appears to indicate that his 
entire polemic against John originated in the discordance between 
his own critical pliilosophy of reflection, and the speculative doctrine 
of the fourth gospel. 

John, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, has 
not wholly passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to his ap- 
proaching dcatii ; he has oidy assigned to it an earlier ej)och, John 
xii. 27 ft'. TJic scene with which John connects it takes place im- 
mediately after the entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, when certain 
Greeks, doubtless proselytes of the gate, who had come among the 
multitude to the feast, wished to have an intcr\'iew witiv him. With 
all tlie diversity of the circumstances and of the event itself, there 
b yet a striking agreement between what here occurs and what the 
synoptists place in tlie last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the 
seclusion of the garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, 

* Commcnuiio criiiua, <|ua Evangelium JoannU gvnumum •«• — (Mtandilar, p. &7 C 
f Pivbab. p. S3 If. 
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viy soul is troubled even unto death, rttptkvno^ tariv f/ ^pvx^ fiov f<jf 
OavuTov (ilatt. xxvi. 38): so there ho says: JVow is my soul 
troubled, vvv ^ V'Ht'/ }"^ rerdpaKrai (John xii. 27); as he here prays, 
t/iai ifii be possible, this hour tn/iy pass from, him, tva, d dm-arov 
ion, Tiaps^d^ a-rr' avroij ^ ^pa (Mark xiv. 35) : go tlicrc he entreats : 
lather, save me from (his hour, rrdrep, auaov fu Ik rf/c wpa^ ravTTjg 
(John xil. 27) ; as here he cahns himself by the resfriclion : never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt, dXk' ov ri iyi^ OtXto, oXaA 
■71 aC, (Mai'k xiv. Sfi): «o iheiv, by the reflection: but for this cause 
came F to this hour, dA.W 6ia -ovao i]^ov elg ti)v wpav ravrrji' (John 
xii. 27) ; histly, as here an anrjel ajijicnrs strengthening Jesus, 
dyytkoq ivicxvi^v (Luke xxii. 43): so there sonicthincliappcns which 
occasions the bystanders to obsen'c that an angel spates to hirrt^ 
dY)'0.o^ avTui XEXdkTjKtv (John xii. 29). This similarity has induced 
many of the more modem tlieologians to pronounce the incident 
in John xii. 27 ft*., and that in Getliscmane identical; and after 
this admission the only question was, on whicli side the reproach 
of inaccurate naiTation, and more esjiccially of eiToncous position, 
ought to fall. 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the gos|)els, 
the burthen of error in this matter hag been more iinmediat«'ly cast 
on the synoptists. The true occasion of the mental conflict of Je- 
sus is said to be found only in John, namely, in the approach of 
tliose Greeks who intimated to him through Philip and Andrew 
their wish for an interview with him. These persons doubtless 
wished to make the proposal that he should leave Palestine and 
carry forward his work among the foreign Jews ; such a proposal 
held out to lutii the enticement of cscajic from the threatening danger, 
and this for some moments placed him in a state of doubt and in- 
ward conflict, which however ended by his refusing to admit the 
Greeks to his presence* Here we. have t!ie effects of a vision ren- 
dered so acute by a double prejudice, botli critical and dogmatical, 
as to read statements between tiic lines of the text ; for of such an 
intended proposal on tiie part of the Greeks, there is no trace in 
John; and yet, even allowing that the evangelist knew nothing of 
the plan of the Greeks from these individuals themselves, there 
must have been some intimation in the discourse of Jesus that his 
emotion had reference to such a proposaL Judging from the con- 
text, the request of the Greeks had no other motive than tliat the 
solemn entrance of Jeau.s, and the popular rumour concerning him, 
had rendered ihcni curious to sec and know the celebrated man; and 
this desire of theirs was not connected with the emotion which Je- 
sus experienced on the occasion, otiienvise tlian that it led Jesus to 
think of the speedy propagation of his kingdom in the Gentile world, 
and of its indispensable condition, namely, his death, llere, how- 
ever, the idea of his de^th is only mediately and iTinolely presented 

* Gotdbom, t>licr dki Schweigen des Joh. Evungvliunia alx;r den Seclebkatnpf Jesa 
in Gethscmnne, in Tzichirncr's Maguiin f. chrietl. i'rifdig^r, I, 2, 8. 1 fC 
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to tLe soul of Jesus ; hence it is the more difficult to conceive how 
it could atfcct him so stronglj, as that he should feel himself urged 
to bcseccli the Father for delivery from this liour; and if he were 
ever profoundly moved by the presentiment of death, the synoptists 
appear to place this fear in a more suitable jKJsition, in immediate 
proximity to the commencement of his sufferings. The represen- 
tation of John is also deficient in certain circumstances, presented 
by the synojjtists, wjiich appear to vindicate the trouble of Jesus. 
In the solitude of the garden and the gloom of night, such an ebul- 
lition of feeling is more conceivable ; and its xmrepressed utterance 
to his most intimate and worthy friends is naturjil and justifiable. 
But according to John that agitation seized Jesus in the broad day- 
light, in a cohcoursc of people; a situation in which it is ordinarily 
more easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it is usual, 
from tlic possibility of misconstruction, to suppress tlie more pro- 
found emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile's opinion, that the 
autiior of the fourth gosjiel has inserted the incident, correctly placed 
by the synoptists, in a false position.* Jesus liaving said, as an in- 
troduction to the answer which he retumetl to the request of the 
Greeks, that they might see the man who had been so glorified by 
Jjis entrance into the city: Yes, the hour of my glorification is come, 
but of glorification by death (xii. 23 f.): this led the narrator astray, 
and induced liiin, instead of givuig tlie real answer of Jesus to the 
Greeks together with the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic 
necessity of liis death, and then almost xuiconsciously to interweave 
the description of the internal conflict which Jesus liad to experience 
in virtue of his voluntary sacrifice, wlience he subsequently, in its 
proper place, omits this conflict. TJierc is nothing strange in Theile's 
opinion, except that he supposes it possible for the aj>ostlc John to 
have made such a transposition. That the scene in Gethscmane, 
from his having been asleep while it was passing, was not deeply 
imprmted on his mind, and tiiat it was besides tlu'Uflt into the back- 
ground of his memory by the crucifixion whicli shortly followed, 
might have been considered explanatory of an entire omission, or a 
merely summary account of the scene on liis part, but by no means 
of an incorrect position. If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the 
time, he had taken any notice of the event, he must at least have 
retained thus much — tliat that peculiar state of nund in Jesus befel 
him close upon the commcnceracrit of his sufferings, in the night and 
in privacy : how cotild he over so far bcly his memory as to make 
the scene take place at a jnuch cavUcr period, in the open day, and 
among many people ? Ilather Uvan thus endanger the auilkcniicity 
of the gtiBjxil of John, others, alleging the possibility that such a 
state of mind migiit occur more than once in the latter part of the 
life of Jesus, deny the identity of the two sccncs.t 

* Vid. tbo Review o( Uiteri'* Conm. crit., in Wlncr't ii»l Engclhardl'i n. kriU 
Journal, 2, & M'J S. f Hbm, L. J. | 134 ; Lucko, 3, S- h'JX t. Anni. 
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Certainly, between the synoptical representation of tlie mental 
conflict of Jesus and that given in John, besides the external diflfer- 
ence of position, there exist important internal divergencies ; tlic 
narrative in Jolin containing features whicli have no analogy with 
anything in the synoptical account of tlic events in Cicthseniane. It 
is true that the (H;tition of Jesus in John for deliverance £rom (fiis 
/tour, is perlectly in unison with lita ])raycr in tlie pynoptista; but, 
on the other hand, there is no jiaraJIcl to the additional prayer in 
John : J'uf./ier, 'jlorify thy name, Trdrrp, 66^aa6i> aov rh 6^^of^a ^xii. 
28); further, though in both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet 
there is no trace in tlie synoplists of tlic lieavenly voice which in 
the fourth gospel occasions the belief that an angel is concerned. 
Sufh heavenly voices arc not found in the three first gospels else- 
where than at the baptism and again at the transfiguration; of which 
latter scene the prayer of Jesus in John : Fatkcr, ylonfy thy name, 
may remind us. In the synoptical description of the transtignra- 
tion, it is true, the expressions «J5fa, glory, and 6o^d^ui\ to ylorify, 
are not found : but the Second Kpistlc of Peter represents Jesus as 
receiving in the tivmsliguratiou honour and glory, rift^v Kai 66^ai', 
and the heavenly voice as coming from the cjeceUent glory, fie^aXo-:- 
pcTr»/f doja (i. 17 f.). TliU8 in addition to the two nan-ativcs al- 
ready consi<lCTod, there ]>ix:3cnts itself a third as a parallel ; since 
the scene in John xil. '27 IV. ijs on the one side, by the troulde of 
spirit and the angel, allied to tlie occuiTences in Gollisemane, while 
on the other aide, by the prayer for glorification and the contirma- 
tor}' voice from heaven, it has some affinity with the history of the 
transfiguration. And here two cases are possible: citlier that tlic 
narrative of John is the simple root, tlie separation of which into its 
constituent elements has given rise in a traditional manner to the 
two synoptical anecdotes of the transtigiiration and the agony in the 
garden ; or that these List arc the original formations, from the l\is- 
ing and intcnningling of which in the legend the narrative of John 
is the mixed product: between wliich cases only the intrinsic clif.r- 
acfer of the nairatives can decide. That the synopticid narratives 
of the transfiguration and the agony in tlic garden are clear pictures, 
with strongly marked features, can by itselt' prove nothing ; since, 
as wc have suliicicntly shomi, a naiTati\c of legendary origin may 
just as well |K)saes8 these characteristics as one of a purely histori- 
cal nature. Thus if the narrative in John were merely less clear 
and definite, tliis need not prevent it from being regarded as the 
original, sintplu sketch, from which the embellishing hand of tradi- 
tion had elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the 
fact is that flie nairative in John is wanting not only in definitencss, 
but in agreement with the attendant circumstances and wilh itself. 
We have no intunation what was the answer of Jesus to the Greeks, 
or what became of those persons themselves; no appropriate motive 
is given for the sudden anguish of Jesus and his prayer for glorifi- 
cation. Such a mi.vturc of heterogeneous parts is always the sign 
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of a secondary prodact, of an alluvial conglomeration ; and hence we 
seem warranted to conclude, that in the narrative of John the two 
synoptical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden are blended together. If, as is apparently tlic case, the le- 
gend wlicn it reached the fourth evangelist presented these two in- 
cidents in faded colours," and in indistinct outline ; it would be easy 
for him, since his idea of glorification {Ao^d^eiv) had the double as- 
pect of Rulfenng and exaltation, to confuse the two ; what he gath- 
ered from the narrative of the agony in the garden, of a prayer of 
Jesus to the Father, he might connect with the heavenly voice in 
the history of the transfiguration, making tliis an answer to the 
prayer; to tlie voice, the more particular im^xirt of which, as given 
by the synoptists, was unknown to him, he gave, in accordance with 
his general notion of this incident as a glory 6(>^a conferred on Je- 
sus, the import : / have loth glorified and will glorify again, koI 
I66^aaa, koX rrahv io^dou, and to make it correspond with this divine 
response, he had to unite with the prayer of Jesus for deliverance 
that for glorification also ; the strengthening angel, of which the 
fourth evangelist had perhaps also heard something, was included in 
the opinion of the people as to the source of the heavenly voice ; in 
regard to the time, John placed his narrative about midway be- 
tween the transfiguration and the agony in the garden, and from 
ignorance of the original circumstances the choice in this respect 
was init'licitous. 

If we here revert to the question from which we set out, whether 
we are rather to i-ctain the farewell discourses in John as thoroughly 
historical, and renounce the synoptical representation of the scene 
in Gethscmane, or vice versa : we shall be more inclined, consider- 
ing the result of the inquiry just instittitcd, to embrace the latter 
alternative. The difficulty, that it is scarcely conceivable how John 
could accurately remember these long discourses of Jesus, Paulus 
has thought to solve, by the conjecture, that the ajKtstle, probably 
on the next Sabbath, while Jesus lay in the grave, recalled to his 
mind the conversations of the previous evening, and jxjrhaps also 
wrote them down.t But in that {x?riod of depression, which John 
also shared, he would be scarcely in a condition to reproduce these 
discourses without obscuring their peculiar hue of unclouded se- 
renity; on the contrarj-, as the author of the ^^'olfenbuttcl frag- 
ments observes, had the narrative of the words and deeds of Jesus 
been committed to writing by the evangelists in the couple of days 
after the death of Jesus, Avlien they had no longer any 1io}K», all 
promises would have been excluded from their gosjwls.j Hence 
even Lucke, in consideration of the mode of expression in the fare- 
well discourses, and particularly in the final prayer, being so pecul- 



• A^nioft tlie offrnce which il hnii plrnseJ Tholuik (riUnUw. 8. 41,) to tak« at thi« 
«xprrMion ( Vtrirvrhm), romp. Hie Apbonanuii lur A|>ului;iv dc* l>r. :«triiuu unit Seines 
WVrkM, 8- tit) f. t L- J- 1- U- 8- lti."> t J Vom Zweik Jesu una sclntt Jdnger, 
p. 124. 
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iarly that of Jolm, has relinquished the position that Jesus spoke in 
the very words which John puts into his mouth, i. e. the authen- 
ticity of tliese discourses in tlie strictest sense ; but only to main- 
tain tlie more tirndy their authenticity in the wider sense, i. e. the 
genuineness of the sulistantinl thoughts." Kvcn this, however, lins 
been attacked by tiic autlior of tiie Probabilia, for he asks, with 
cspeciid reference to chap. xviL, whether it be conceivable that Je- 
sus, in the anticipation of violent deatit, had notliing of more ira- 
inedinte concern than to commune with God on the subject of his 
person, the works he had already achieved, and the glory to be ex- 
j)ected'? and whetiier il l>e not rather highly probable that the prayer 
riowed only front the niijid of the writer, and was intended by him 
tia a conHrmalion of his doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate word 
A^yof, and of the dignity of the apostles?! Tliis representation is 
80 fur true, that iho final prayer in question resembles not an im- 
mediate outpouring of soul, but a product of reflection — is rather a 
discourse wi Jesus than a discourse froui, him. It presents every- 
where the niode of thought of one who stiuids far iu advance of the 
circumstances of Avhich he writes, and hence already acca the form 
of Je^us in the glorifying haze of distance ; an illusion which he 
liciglitcns by jmltiug his own thoughts, whicli had sprung from an 
advanced development of the Christian conmmnlty, into the mouth 
of its Fuumler prior to its actual existence. But in the preceding 
larcwcil discourses also tjiere are many thoughts which appear to 
liave taken their shajx; from an experience of the event. Their en- 
tire tone may be the most naturally explained by the supposition, 
(hat they arc the work of one to whom the death of Jesus was al- 
ready a past event, the terrors of which had melted away in its 
blessed consequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the 
church. In particular, apart from wliat is said of the return of 
Christ, that era iji the Christian cause which is generally cidled the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit, is predicted in the declarations con- 
ccniiiig the I'araclete, and the judgment wliich he would hold over 
the world (xiv, IG ff. 2.j. xv. 2U. xvl. 7 fl*. 13 tK), with a distinct- 
ness wliieh seems to indicate light borrowed from (he issue. 

Ill relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses iu 
volvc the decided foreknowledge of the inunedlatcly approaching re 
suit, the sufleringa and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 'K. 33, 38; xiv. 30 
f- xvi. 5 ft". It!, y2 f.), tlie narrative of John stamls on the same 
ground with the synoptical one, since tiiis also rests on the presuj)- 
[losition of (lie most exact prescience of llie hour antl moment when 
tlie suflerings will commence. It was not only at the la.sl meal and 
on the departure to the mount of Olives, that this foreknowledge 
was sliovvn, according to the three first gospels, for in iheni as well 
03 in John, Jesus predicts that flic denial of Peter will take place 
before the cock crow; not only docs the agony in the garden rest 
on the foreknowledge of the impending suflerings, but at the end of 

* a, & 56.8 f. t L"' iuxk 
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this conflict Jesus is able to say that now, at tliis very minute, the 
betrayer is in the act of approaching (Matt. xxvi. 45 f.). Paulas, 
it is true, maintains that Jesus saw from a tlistancc ttio troop of 
guards coming out of tlie city, wliicli, as I hey liaJ torches, was cer- 
tainly possible from a garden on the mount of Olives: but without 
being previously informed of the plans of his enemies, Jesus could 
not know that he was the object of pursuit ; and at any rate the 
evangelists narrate the words of Jesus as a pi-oof of his supernatu- 
ral knowledge. But if, according to our previous inquiry, the fore- 
knowledge of the catastrophe in general could not proceed from the 
higlier princijdo in Jesus, neither could tliat of the precise moment 
when it would connnencc ; while that he in a natural way, by means 
of secret friends in tiie Sanhedrim, or otherwise, was apprized of 
the fatal blow which the Jewish rulers with the help of one of bis 
disciples were about to aim at hinj in tlie coining night, we have no 
trace in our evangelical accounts, and we arc tiiei-eforc not author- 
ized to prcsup[)ose anything of the kind. On the contrary, as the 
above declaration of Jesus is given by the narrators as a proof of 
his higher knowledge, eitiicr we must receive it as such, or, if wo 
cannot do this, we must embrace the negative inference, that they 
aix: here incorrect in narrating such u proof; and the positive con- 
clusion on whicli this borders is, not that that knowledge was in 
fact ordy a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must 
have had an interest in maintaining a sujK'rnatur.'d knowledge of his 
approaciiing sufferings on the part of Jesus ; an interest the nature 
of which has lieen au-eady unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real pre- 
sentiment, and thus for crciiting the scene in Gcthscmane, is easy 
of discovery. On the one hand, there cannot be n more obvious 
proof tlnit a ioreknowledge of an event or condition has existed, tlnui 
its having risen to the vividness of a presentiment ; on tiic other 
hand, the suffering nmst appear the more awful, if the mere presen- 
timent extorted from him who was destined to tiiat suffering, an- 
guish even to bloody sweat, and prayer for deliverance. Further, 
the sufferings of Jesus were exhibited in a higher scaise, as volun- 
tary, if before tlicy came upon iiim externally, he had resigned him- 
self to them internally; and lastly, it must have gratified primitive 
Christian devotion, to withdraw the real crisis of these suffcl-ings 
from the profane eyes to which he was exposed on the cross, and to 
enshrine it as a mystery only witnessed by a narrow circle of the 
initiated. As materials for the tbrmation of this scene, besides the 
description of the sorrow and the prayer whicli were essential to it, 
there presented itself lir^t the image of a cup rroTt'iptot', used by 
Jesus himself as a designation of his sufferings (Matt. xx. 22 f.) ; 
and secondly. Old Testament passages in Psalms of lamentation, 
xliiL G, 12 ; xliiu 5.. where in the LXX- the V'l^ ncpikv-TTog {tout 
(.eceaiimrj mrroirfnl) occurs, and in addition to this the expression 
tu>^ Qava7ov {luUo death) the more naturally suggested itself, since 
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Jesus was here really about to encounter death. This representa- 
tion must ]iav(! lioen of early origin, because in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (v. 7.) there is an indubitable allusion to this scene. — 
Thus Gnblcr said too little when he pronounced the angelic appear- 
ance, a niylhical garb of the fact that Jesus in the dceix>at sorrow 
of that niglit aiidderily felt an accession of mental strength ; since 
rather, the entire scene in Gcthsciimne, l^ecause it rests on presup- 
positions destitute of proof, nmst be rciiouncctL 

Hci^ewilh the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since 
wo must pronounce unliistorical not only one of the two, but both 
rcprcscntutions of the last hours of Jesus before his arrest. The 
only degiee of distinction between the historical value of the synop- 
tical account and that of John is, that the former is a mythical pro- 
duct of the Hrst era of fniditional fonnation, the latter of the second, — 
or more correctly, tjie one is a product of the second order, the other 
of tlie third. The representation common to the Synoptists and to 
John, that Jesus foreknew his sufferings even to the day and hoiu: 
of their aiTival, is tlie tirst modification which the pious legend gave 
to the real liistory of Josus; the statement of the synoptists, that 
he oven had an autceedcut expcrieucc of his sufterings, is the second 
step of the mythical; wlulc, tiiat although lie foreknew them, and 
also in one instance had a foretaste of tlicm {John xil. 27 ff.), he liaJ 
yet long beforehand completely triumphed over them, and when they 
stood imniedialcly before him, looked them in the face with inipcr- 
turbed serenity — lliis representation of the fourth gospel is the third 
and highest grade of devotional, but unliistorical embellishment. 



§ 127. ARREST OF JESUS. 

Ix strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now 
the betrayer i.s at hand, Judas while he is yet speaking approachea 
with an armed force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parall. comp. John xviii. 3.). 
This band, which according to the synoptist came from the chief 
priests and ciders, was according to Luke led by the aqdaini of 
tAe temple (nparTjyol^ tov lepov, and hence was probably a detach- 
ment of tlie soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging from the woi*d 
Av'^-of. and from attfcs ^I'joi being mentioned among the weapons, 
was apparently joined a tumultuous crowd: according (o the repre- 
sentation of John, Avho, together with the servants or officers of the 
ckuf priests and P/utrisees, vnrjpKTai^ twv dpxiepit^v xal ^apioaiDv, 
speaks of a kind a-xelpa, nnd a otptaut ;t*A/a/)A£Of, without mention- 
ing any tumultuary tbrce, it appears as if the Jewish magistrates 
had procured as a sujiport a detachment of Roman soldiery.* 

According to the three tirst evangelists, Judas steps forth and 
kisses Jesus, in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him to 
the approaching band as tiic individual whom they were to seize: 

* Vid. Lufke, in lot ; H«»c, I.. J. g 1S:>. 
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according to the fourth gospel, on the contrary, Jesus advances 8j>- 
parently out of tlic garden [e^eXdutv) to meet them, and presents him- 
self as the person whom they seek. In order to reconcile this di- 
vergency, sonic have conceived the occurrences thus: J6su», to 
prevent his disciples from being taken, first went towards the multi- 
tude and made himself known ; hereupon Judas stepj)od forth, aJid 
indicated hitn by the kiss.* But had Jesus already made himself 
known, Judaa might have spared the kiss; for that the people did 
not believe the assertion of Jesus that he was the man whom tliey 
souglit, and still waited for its confirmation by the kiss of the bribed 
disciple, is a supjwsition incompatible with the statement of the 
fourth gospel that the words J a7n Ae, made so strong an impression 
on tbcni tluit ihet/ went backward and fell to i/ie ground. Hence 
others have inverted the order of the scene, imagining thsit Judas 
first stepped forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and that 
then, before the crowd could press into the garden, Jesus himself 
advanced and made himself kno^vrut But if Judns had already in- 
dicated him by tlie kiss, and he had so well understood the object 
of the kiss as is implied ui his answer to it, Luke v. 48 : there was 
no need for him still to make himself known, seeing that he was 
already made known ; to do so for the protection of the disciples was 
equally superfluous, since he must have inferred from the traitor's 
kiss, that it was intended to single him out and carry liini away from 
his followers ; if he did so merely to show his courage, this was al- 
most theatrical : while, in general, the idea that Jesus, between the 
kiss of Judas, and the entrance of the crowd, which was certainly 
immediate, advanced towards the latter Avith questions and answers, 
throws ijito his demeanour a degree of hurry and precipitancy, so ill 
suited to his circumstances, that the evangelists can scarcely have 
meant such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore be ac- 
knowledged that neither of the two representations is designed as a 
supplement to the other,^ since each lias a different conception of 
the manner in which .lesus was made known, and in which Judas 
was active in the alFuir. That Judas was ijuidc to them that took 
Jesui, bdtjyl^ Twf ovkkalioiai rov 'Itjoovv (AcLs i. 1(3.), all the evan- 
gelists agree. But while according to the synoptical account the 
task of Judas includes not only the ])ointing out of the place, but 
also the distinguishing of the person by the kiss, John makes the 
agency of Judas end with the indication of the place, and represents 
him after the arrival on the spot as standing inactive among the 
crowd {tiar^Kei di koI 'loviag — /icr' ai-iLi: v. 5). Why John dots 
not assign to Judas the task of personally indicating Jesus, it is 

* Pouluj, exeg. lUndUucJi, 3. B. 8. 6C7. f LOtkc. 2, 8. 599 ; H»»e ul iwp. : 01*- 
hauicn, 2, 8. Wi>. J How can I.ucke explain the omiksioD of the ki«3 of Ju<U> io tbo 
goipel of John from it* having been too notorioai a fact ? and how can he adduce »a an 
analognua in>(anc« the oniiuion of the tranuction between lh« belrn^-^r and ilie Sanhe- 
drim by John? fur thtu, at sonirtliing passing behind the »cenrj. might v.ry w«ll ba left 
out, but by no means an incldi'nt which, lik* thot Wim, happened »o contpiciiouily in the 
foreground and centre uf the tocoa. 

47 
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easy to see : Lecause, namely, be would have Jesus appear, not as 
one deliveved up, but as delivering liiniselt* up, so that his suflFerings 
may be manifested in a higlier degree as undertaken voluntarily. 
We have oidy to renicnil^er how the earliest opponents of Christiarw 
ity imputed the retirement of Jesus out of the city into the distant 
garden, as an ignominious flight from his enemies.' in order to find 
it conceivable, that there arose among the Christians at an early 
|M;riod the inclination to transcend the common evangelical tradition 
in representing his demeanour on his arrest in the light of a volun- 
tary self-resignation. 

In the synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cutting 
question of Jesus to the traitor ; in John, after Jesus has uttered 
the ^w elfu, / uni he, it is stated that under the influence of these 
commanding words, the multitude who had come out to seize him 
went backward and fell to the ground, so that Jesus had to repeat 
his declaration and as it were encourage the people to seize him. 
Of late it has been denied that there was any miracle here : the im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, it is said, acted psychologically 
on those among the crowd who had already often seen and heard 
Jesus ; a_nd in support of this opinion rcfei-ence is made to the ex- 
amples of this kind in the life of Jlarius, Culigny, and others.f But 
neither in the synoptical account, according to which there needed 
the indication of Jesus by tlie kisj, nor in that of John, according 
to which (here needed the declaration of Jesus, / mn fic^ does Jesus 
appear to be known to tlie crowd, at least in such a manner as to 
exercise any profound influence over them ; while tlie above exam- 
ples only show that sometimes tlie powcrl'ill impression of a man's 
personality has paralyzed the murderous hands of an individual or 
of a few, but not that a whole detaclnncnt of civil officers and sol- 
diers has Leen made, not merely to draw back, but to fjdl to the 
ground. It answers no purpose for Lucke to make first a few fall 
down and then the whole crowd, except that of rendering it impos- 
sible to imagine the scene with graN'ity. Hence we turn to the old 
theologians, wlio here unanimously acknowledge a miracle. The 
Christ who by a word of his mouth cast down (he hostile multitude, 
is no other than he who according to 2 Thess. ii. S, shall consume 
the An(ichrist v.ilk the spirit of his month, i. c. not the historical 

• So «yt the Jew of Ct'lsns, Orijf. c. C«l». ii. 9 : hmSf) v/tdt i/Jyiavnc airbv /to? 
Karayvovrtf tianotfuv iio?M^<rd(u, KpvKTOfin-of ftiv xal iiaiiApaOKuv iwmetiuyToTOTa iii/u*. 
lyfwn Wff hnviiig convicted and condemned him^ h'ld dcUrmined th'ft Ac itiunld suffer puniMh- 
titent; Concealitiff hhntrlj', awl endeacoui'lng lo escape, he eJ-p'rUiiced a moit thainej^ul cap- 
ture, t LOcke, 2, S. 6'J7 f. i Ohbauseo, 2, 8. 435; TliolucU.S. 'JOy. The reference to 
llw murderer of Colignv ia, however, unwarranted, u »ny onu will find who will look into 
the book aneorrccllv ciled by '1 holuck : iSc7Ta»t cummtiitatorium dt ttatit rtligionu tt rtip. 
ill rer/fio U'ailiae, L. X. p. 32, U. The murderer imr nut in the Icsst wiihlieM from 
ttie proHCUtinn of his cle;i|^i by the Grinncsa uf the noblo ulil man. Coiiip. al^sn Schiller, 
Werke, lU Ud. 8. 3t>2 f., 361 ;' Kr»th and Gruber'a KncyolopiHie, 7. B., S. 45 J f. 8och 
inaveuraeivs in the dvpartincut of niudcini biitory cannot iiidvud excite suipriw- in a writer 
who elsewhere (Ciliiiibwilrdijjkrit, S. 437} rjicnkii of the duke of <!*rlean«, l.oiiis Philippe's 
tilher, H9 the troll t of Louis Wl. Udw can a knowledge »o diveraiiied n» that of Dr. 
Tholuck be always ^uile ai;cun:te? 
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Clirist, l)Ut the Christ of (he Jewisli and primitive Cliristian imagi- 
nation. The author of the fourtii gospel especially, who had so often 
remarked how the enemies of Jesus and their creatures were unable 
to lay hands on him, because his liour was not yet conie (vii. 30. 
32. 44 ff. vJii. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour w;is 
come, to represent tlic ultimately successful attcnipt as also failing 
at the first in a thoroughly astounding manner ; especially as tliis 
fully accorded with the interest by which he is governed thiougliout 
the de.scription of this whole pcenc — the demonstrating that the capt- 
ure of Jesus was purely an act of his own free vfiil. When Jesus 
lays the .soldiers prostrate by the power of his word, he gives thent 
a proof of what he could do, if to liberate liinisclf were his object ; 
and when he allows himself to be seized immediately after, this ap- 
pears as the most purely voluntary sclf-sacriHce. Thus in the fourth 
giDspel Jesus gives a practical proof of tliat jiowcr, which in the first 
he only expresses by words, when lie says to one of his disciples : 
Thuikest thou that T cannot now jpraij to my J'^tther., and he shall 
2'resentl>/ f/ive tne twelve legions of angels (v. 53) ? 

After this, the author of tlic fourth gosiwl very inappropriately 
holds up the solicitude which Jesus raaniiestcd that his disciples 
should not be taken captive with him, as a fuliilmcnt of the dec- 
lai-ation of Jesus (xvii. 12), that he had lost none of those intnisted 
to him by the Father; a declai-ation which was previously more 
suitably referred to the spiritual preservation of bis disci|)les. As 
the next feature in the scene, all the evangelists agree, that when 
tiie soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, one of his disciples drew 
his sword, and cut off the ear of the high priest's servant, an act 
which met witli a reproof from Jesus. Still Luke and John have 
each a {XM^uIiar trait. Not to mention that both particularize the 
«ar as the right car, while their two predecessors had left this point 
undetermined; the latter not only gi%'C3 the name ol the wounded 
servant, but states liiat the disciple who wounded Kim was Peter. 
Why the synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to ex- 
plain in ditfercnt ways. The sapjxisition that they wished to avoid 
compromising the apostle, wlio at tlic time of the composition of 
their gospels was yet living,* belongs to the justly exploded fictions 
of an exegesis framed on the false principle of supplying conjectu- 
rally all those links in the chain of natural causation which are 
wanting in the gosjiels. That these evangelists elsewhere for the 
most part Omit namcs,t is too sweeping an accu.<)atiou as regards 
Matthew, though he does indeed leave unnamed indifferent persons, 
such as JainLS, or Bartimseus ; but that the real JIatlhcw, or even 
the common evangelical tradition, thus early and generally shoidd 
have lost the name from an anecdote of Peter, so fhorouglUy ac- 
cordant with the part played by this a{X>stle, can scarcely be con- 
sidered very probable. To me, the reverse would be much more 
conceivable, namely, that the anecdote was originally current with- 
• PmIiu, txtg. Handb. 8. B. & S70. f IbUl. 
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out the mention of any name, (und why should not a less diati'n- 
guislicd adherent of Jcsua — for from the synoptists it is not neces- 
sarily to be inferred that it was one of the twelve — wliosc name was 
therefore the more readily forgotten, have luid courage and rashness 
enough to draw his swonl at that crisis?) but a later narrator 
thought sueh a mode of conduct particularly suited to the impetu- 
ous character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a combina- 
tion of liis own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in support 
of the possibility that John could know the servant's name, to his 
acquaintance with the houseliold of the higli priest,* any more than 
to a peculiar aequainfance of Mark with some inhabitants of Jericho, 
in ex])lanation of his obtaining the name of the blind nian. 

The distinctive trait in Luke's account of this particular is, tliat 
Jesus heals tlic servant's ear, a])j)arcutly by a miracle. Olsliauscn 
here makes the complacent remark, that this circumstance best ex- 
plains how Peter could escape uninjured — astonishment at the cure 
absorbed the general attention : while according to Paulus, Jesus 
by toucljiiig the wounded car (d^|>d)ievo^) only meant to examine it, 
and tlien told what must be done for the purpose of healing (Uaaro 
avTor'j ; liad he cured it by a miracle tliere must have been some 
notice of the astonisluneut of (he spectators. Such pains-taking 
inteqirctations arc here especially needless, since the fact that Luke 
stands alone in giving the trait in question, together with the whole 
tenor of the scene, tells us pliiiidy enough what opinion we are to 
form on the subject. (Should Jc^us, who had removed by his mirac- 
ulous power so much suffering of which he was innocent, leave 
uncurcd suftbring which one of his disciples out of attachment to 
liim, and tlms indirectly he himself, had caused ? This must soon 
have been found inconceivable, and hence lo the stroke of the sword 
of Peter was united a miraculous cure on the part of Jesus — the 
last in tlic evangelical history. 

Here, immediately before he is led aivay, the s^Tioptists place 
tiie remonstrance which Jesus addressed to those who had come to 
take him prisoner; tliat though, by his daily public appearance in 
the temple he had given the best opportunity for them to lay hands 
upon liim, yet — a had augmy for the purity of their cause — they 
came to a distance to seek him with as many preparations, as against 
a thief? In the fourth gospel, he is made to say soracthuig similai 
to Annas, to whose inquiries concerning liis disciples and Ins doc- 
trine, ho replies by rcJerring him to the publicit}' of his entire agency, 
to his teaching in the temple and synagogue (.wiii. 20 f.). Luke, 
as it* he Jiad gathered from both, that Jesus had said something of 
this kind to the high priest, and also at the time of his arrest, re- 
presents the cliicf priests and ciders themselves as being present in 
the garden, and Jesus as heie speaking to them in the above man- 
ner; which is certainly a mere blander, t 
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According to the two first evangelists, all the disciples now fled. 
Here Mark has the special particular, that a young man with a linen 
cloth cast about his naked body, when he was in danger of being 
seized, left the linen cloth and fled naked. Apart from the indus- 
trious conjectures of ancient and even modern expositors, as to who 
this young man was ; this information of Mark's has been regarde<l 
as a proof of Ihc very early origin of this goajHjl, on the ground tijat 
80 unimportant an anecdote, and one moreover to which no name is 
attached, could liave no interest except for those who stood in dose 
proximity to the jiersons and events.* But this inference is erro- 
neous ; for the above trait gives even to us, at this remote distante 
of time, a vi\id idea of the panic and rapid flight of the adlierents 
of Jesus, and must therefore have been welcome to Mark, from 
whatever source he may liavc received it, or how late soever he may 
have written. 



§ 128. EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE HIGU PRIEST. 

From the place of arrest the sj-noplists state Jesus to have been 
led to the high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is however only men- 
tioned by Matthew ; while John represents him as bcitig led in tiic 
fir.?t instance to Annas, the father-in-law of the existing high priest; 
and only subsequently to Caiaphas (Matt. xxvL 57 ff. paralL, John 
xviii. 12 ft'.). Tlie important rank of Annas renders this representa- 
tion of John as conceivable as the silence of the synoptista is ex- 
plicable on the ground that the ex-high priest had no power of 
deciding in this cause. But it is the more surprising that, as must 
be believed from the first glance, the fourth evangelist merely gives 
some details of the transaction with Annas, and apjiears entirely to 
pass by the decisive trial before the actual high priest, except tliat 
he states Jesus to have been led away to Caiaphas. There wag no 
more ready exjicdicnt for the liarmonists than the supposition, which 
is found c. g. in Euthymius, that Jolm, in consistency with the 
supplementary character of his gospel, preserved the examiiuition 
before Annas as being omitted by the synoptists, while he passed 
by that before Caiaphas, because it was described with suflicicnt 
particuUrity by his predecessors. t Tliis opinion, that John and the 
synoptists six»k of two entirely distinct trials, has a confirmation 
in the fact that the tenor of the respective trials is totally different. 
In that which the synoptists describe, according to Matthew and 
JIark, the false witnesses first ap|)car against Jesus ; the high priest 
then asks him if he rcallv pretcnda to be the Messiah, and on receiving 
an alEnnative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy and worthy 
of death, whcrcujK)n follows maltreatment of his person. In the 
trial depicted by John, Jc^us is merely questioned concerning his 
disciples and hia doctrine, ho appeals to the publicity of iiis conduct, 

• T'aulu*, axrg. lUndU. S. B. S- 5T6. f l'«ulu«, ut .op. & 577 ; OUIiausen, 2, $. Hi. 
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and after iiaving been maltrented for this rcpljr by an attendant 
(vTT}pt:T7ic), is sent awny witliont the passing of any Bcntence. That 
tlie fourth evangelist should thus give no particulars concerning the 
ti'ial before Caiajthas ia the raore suqn'ising, since in the one before 
Annas, if it be this which he narrates, according to his own rcpre- 
Hcntution iiotlilng was decided, and conseciucntly the grounds for 
the condcnmation of Jesus by the Jewish authorities, and the sen- 
tence itscb", arc altogether wanting in liis gospel. To explain this 
by the supplementary object of John i.s to impute to him too irra- 
tional a mode of procedure ; fur if he omitted facts because the 
other evangelists had already given them, witliout intimating tiiat 
he did so purely for that reason, he could only I'cekon on introduc- 
ing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of having 
given a false narrative, lie can hardly have iwd the opinion that 
the trial iKjforo Annas was the principal one, and that therefore it 
was allowable to omit the other, since ho i-eports no judgment as 
having been passed in the former; but if iic knew the trial before 
Caiapiias to have been the principid one, and yet gave no more par- 
ticular information concerning it, this also was a higlily singular 
course fur him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the case seems at once to point 
to the attempt to discover in the account of the fourth gosiHjl in- 
dications that it also is to be underdlood ot" the trial before Caiapha 
What aflbrds the strongest j)rcsumption of the identity of tlie two'' 
trials is the identity of un incident concomitant with both, John as 
well as the synoptists making Peter deny Jesus during tlie trial 
detailed. It is further remarkable that afler jVnnaa has been spoken 
of, at V. 13, as the father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at v. 14, 
a more precise designation of Caiaphas as the author of the fatal 
counsel, recorded in John xi. 50., although apparently the evange- 
list proceeds to narrate a trial hehl, not Ix'tbre Caiaphas, but before 
Annas, ilorcovcr in the desciiplion ot the trial itself, there is 
mention tluougliout of the palace and of questions from the /ii^/i 
priest, a title which John nowhere else a)}plies to Annas, but only 
to Caiaphas. But that in accordance with the above supposition, 
the evangelist from v. 15 should be describing something which 
passed before Caiaphas, appears impossible from v. 24, for it is tiiere 
lirst said that Annas sent Jesus to Caiapiias, so that iie must until 
then have ijccn before Annas. With ready thought (his difUculty 
was tirst njct by removing the 24th verse to the place where it was 
wanted, namely, after v. I'd, and laying the blame of its present too 
late position on the negligence of transcribers.* As however this 
transposition, being destitute of any critical authority, must appear 
an arbitrary and xiolent expedient for getting vid of the ditliculty, 
it was next tried whether the stalcnient in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an interpre- 
tation as to come in point of sense after v. 13 ; i. e. tlie woi-d 

* Thus e. g. Entauiiu in loc 
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d-niareikev was taken as a pluperfect, and it was supposed that John 
intended here to supply retrospectively wliat he had forgotten to 
observe at v. 18, namely, tJiat Annas immediately sent Jesus to 
Caiaphas, so tiiat tlic trial just described was conducted by tlie lat- 
ter.* As the general jxjssibili'y of such an enallage temporuin is 
admissible, the only question is whether it be accordant with the 
style of the present writer, and whether it be intimated in the con- 
text. In the latter rcsjject it is certainly true tliat if notliing im- 
portant had occurred in the presence of Annas, the evangelist, in 
annexing to his notice of the relationship of Annas to Caiaphas the 
more precise designation of the latter, iniglit be drawn on to speak 
witliout further preface of the trial before Caiaphas, and might 
afterwards, by way of appendLx, at some resting place, as hero at 
the close of the transactions of the high priest with Jesus, intimate 
the transition wliich lie had made. An accurate Greek writer cer- 
tainly in this ca^e, if he did not use the pluperfect, wotdd at least 
have made evident the explanatory reference to what had preceded, 
by the addition of a yap to the aorist. Our evangelist however, in 
whom the characteristic of the Hellenistic writers to connect their 
projKJsitions but loosely, in accordance with the genius of the Hebrew 
language, is very strongly marked, might perhaps have introduced 
that supplemenlnry observation even without a particle, or, according 
to the ordinary reading, by ovv, which is not merely indicative that 
a subject is continued, but also that it is resumed.! U' these con- 
siderations be held to establish tluit be also intended to narrate the 
taial belbre Caiaphas : it is clear from the aspect of his account taken 
by itself as well as irom the previous comparison with the synoptical 
one, that his nanative cannot be complete. 

We tuni thei-cforc to the account of the synoptists, and amonc 
them also, namely, between the two tii'st and tiic third, we find 
numerous divergencies. According to the former, when Jesus was 
brought into the palace of the high priest, tiio scriljcs and elders 
were already asscnibleil, and while it was still night proceeded to 
hold a trial, in which Hrst witnesses apjjearcil, and then the high 
priest addix»scd to him the decisive question, on tl>c answer to 
which the assembly declared him worthy of death (in John also tlie 
trial goes forward in the night, but there is no intimation of tlic 
presence of the great couueil). According to the representation of 
the third gosjxil, on the other luind, Jesus throughout the night is 
merely kept undi-r guard in tiic liigh priest's palace and malfrcjited 
by the underlings ; and when at the break of day the Sanhedrim 
assembles, no witnesses appear, but the high priest precipitates the 
sentence by tiie decisive question. Now, that in the depth of the 
night, while Judas was gone out with the guard, the members of the 
council should have asserableti themselves tor the reception of Jesus, 
might be regarded as improbable, and in so far, the preference might 

« Tbiw Winer, N. T. Gramm. {41, 5; Tholuck mU Liickc, U toe. 
f Winer, Gramm. { 57, 4. 
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1)6 given to the repreaentation of the third gospel, which makes thcni 
assemble at daybreak only:* -were it not that Luke himself neutral- 
izes this advantage by making the high priests and elders ])rescnt 
at the arrest ; a zeid which niiglit well fiavc driven them straightway 
to assemble for the sake of accelerating the conclusion. But in the 
account of Matthew and Mark also there is this singularity, that 
after they have narrated to us the whole trial together with the 
sentence, they yet (xxvii. 1. and xv. 1.) say: v:h.cn the morning 
loaa coniii, they took counsel, itpuiaq 6k ytvoiuf/jr (ny/jJovAtov e/.a/3oJ', 
thus making it appear, if not that the nicnd)or8 of the Sanhedrim 
reassembled in tlie morning, which could hardly be, seeing that they 
had been together tlie whole niglit ; yet that they now first came to 
a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these same 
evangelists, this had already been done in tlie nocturnal council.! 
It may be said tliat to the sentence of death already passed in the 
night, was added in tlie morning the resolution to dcli\er Jesus to 
Pilate: but according to the then existing state of tlie law this 
followed ns a matter of course, and needed no sjwcial resolution. 
That Luke and John omit the production of the false witnesses, is 
to be regarded as a deficiency in tlieir naiTative. For from the 
coincidence of John ii. U). and Acts vi. 14. witli 3Iatthew and Mark, 
it is highly probable that the declaration about the destruction and 
rebuilding of the temple was really uttered by Jesus ; while that 
that declamfiou sliould be used as an article of accusation against 
him on his trial was an almost necessar}' result. Tiie absence of 
this weighty point in Luke, Schleiemiachcr explains by the circum- 
stance, that llic author of this passage in the third gosjwl had indeed 
followed the escort whicli conducted Jc.*us I'rom the garden, but had 
with most otiiers been excluded from the palace of tlie high jmcst, 
and consequently narrated what occuiTcd tlieic merely from hearsay. 
But, not to anticipate future points, the single trait of the cure of 
the servant's ear suliices to preclude our attributing to the author 
of this portion of Luke's gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It 
rather appears that the above declaration came to the third evan- 
gelist under the form of an article of accusation against Stephen, 
instead of Jesus ; while the fourth lias it only as a declaration 
from Jesus, and not as au article of accusation against him. This 
Bubject having however necessarily come under our observation 
at an earlier point of our inquiry, it is ncecUess to pursue it 
further here.| 

When Jesus made no answer to the allegations of the witnesses, 
he was asked, according to the two first evangelists, by the high 
priest, — in tlic third gospel, without the above cause, by the San- 
hedrim, — whether he actually maintained that he was the Messiali 
(the Son of Goti)? To this question according to the two former he 

* Thus Sclilciirrmacliifr, Ulicr den Lukaj, S. 2M. 

ir Scliletcniiactior, u( eu[v. ; ivmp. Frilzsche, in loc. Mmiti, 
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at once replica in the affirmative, in the words ov emof, tAou hast 
saui, and iyu eifu^ [ am, and adds tliat liereaftcr or immedlatdy 
{an' dfjTt) iliey would see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of the divine power and coming in tlic clouds of heaven ; according 
to Luke, on the other hand, ho first dcclai-es that his answer will be 
of no avail, and then adds that hereafter the Son of a man shall sit 
on the right hand of the power of God ; whereupon all eagerly ask: 
Art thou then the Son of God? and lie replies in tlie affirmative. 
Thtis Jesus here expresses the expectation that by his death he 
will at once enter into the glory of sitting as ilcssiah at the right 
hand of God, according to Ps. ex. 1. which he had already, Matt, 
xxii. 44, interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps 
thought of attaining his messianic glorification without the inter- 
vention of death, because this intervention was not presented to him 
by the ideas of the age ; if it was only at a later period, and as a 
result of circumstances, that the foreboding of sucli a necessity be- 
gan to arise and gi-adually to acquire distinctness in his mind: now, 
a prisoner, forsaken by his adherents, in the presence of the rancor- 
ously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he would retain the conviction 
of his messiahship, become a certainty to lam, tliat he could enter 
into his messianic glorification by death alone. When, according to 
the two first e\angelist3, Jesus adds to the sitting on the right hand 
ofj)ower, the cominej in the clouds of heaven, he predicts, as on an 
earlier occasion, liis speedy advent, and in this instance he decidedly 

Sredicfs it as a return. Olshausen maintains that the an' dpn of 
latthew ought to be referred only to KaOrjiici-ov k. t. A., because 
it would not suit lpx,6fiSvov k. t. A., since it is not to be conceived 
tliat Jesus could then have represented himself as about to come in 
the clouds ; a purely dogmatical difficulty, which does not exist in 
our point of view, but which cannot in any point of view warrant 
Buch an offence against grammatical inteq)retation as this of Ols- 
hausen. On the above declaration of Jesus, according to Matthew 
and Mark the high priest rends his clothes, declaring Jesus con- 
victed of bl.'isphcmy, and the council pronounces hira guilty of 
deatli ; and in Luke also, all those assembled observe that now there 
is no need of any further witness, since the criminal declaration has 
been uttered by Jesus in their own hearing. 

To the sentence is then added in tlie two first evangelists the 
maltroatnicnt of Jesus, which John, who here mentions no sentence, 
represents as following the appeal of Jesus to the publicity of bis 
work, while Luke places it before the trial ; more probably because 
it was not any longer precisely known when this maltreatment oc- 
curred, than because it was repeated at various times and under va- 
rious circumstances. In John the maltreatment is said to proceed 
from an attemlauL, vnyipin}^, in Luke, from the rnen that held Je- 
STjji, dv6p€g ovvt'xovTff rbv 'I. ; in ilnrk, on the contrary, those who 
began to spit in the face of Jesus («al rjp^avTd rivt^ ^/inrvciv avrtfi^ 
must have been sonjc of those {ntivre^) who had just before con- 
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dernned Lim, since he distinguishes the vTnjpfraf, aet'vants, from 
them ; and in Matthew also, who, without introducing a new nomi- 
native proceeds merely with tots fjp^avro, t/ien began th^y, it is 
plainly the members of the Sanhedrim themselves who descend to 
such unworthy conduct : which Schleiermacher justly considers im- 
probable, and in so far prefers the representation of Luke to that of 
Matthew.* In John, the maltreatment consists in a blow on the 
cheek with tkejftahn of the hand, pdmafta, which an attendant gives 
Jesus on account of a supposed insolent answer to the high priest ; 
in Matthew and Mark, in spitting on the face (evt-nrvaav eJf to npo- 
au-ov avrov), and blows on the head and cheek, to which it is added, 
in Luke also, tliat he was blindfolded, then struck on the face, and 
scoffingly asked to attest his messianic second sight by telling who 
was the giver of the blow.f According to Olshausen, the spirit of 
prophecy did not scorn to predict these rudenesses in detail, and at 
tiie same time to describe the state of mind which the holy One of 
God opposed to the unholy multitude. He correctly adduces in re- 
lation to this scene Isai. 1. 6 f. ; (LXX.): I gave mij back to th& 
smiters, and my c/ueks to them that plucked off the hair : I hid 
not my face from shame and spitting, &c., rhv vwtov ftov 6ii<jKa 
tif fidariyag, rag d^ aiayovag fiov elg pamofiara, to 6i Trpoaomdv fiov 
ovK dTTtV-pei/'o dirb alaxCryjg iiiTm'0[tdT(t)v k. t. A. (conip. Mic. iv. 14.); 
and for tlie manner, in which Jesus bore all this, the well known 
passage Isai. liii. 7., where the sers'ant of God is represented as en- 
during maltreatment in silence. But the inter])retation of these 
passages in Isaiah .is prophecies concerning the Messi-ih is equ.illy 
opposed to tlie context in both instances iX conseq^ucntly the agree- 
ment of the result with these passages must either have been the 
effect of human design, or purely accidental. Now it is certain 
that the servants and soidicra in their maltreatment had not tlie in- 
tention of causing prophecies to be fulfilled in Jesus; and it will 
hardly be chosen to fiup|>osc that Jesus effected silence with this 
view ; while to deduce from mere chance a coincidence which cer- 
tainly, as Olshausen says, extends to niinutia;, is always unsatis- 
factory. Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that 
Jesus was maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst 
other things he received just such insults as are described by tiie 
evangelists : it is yet scarcely to be denied, that their descriptions 
are modelled on prophecies which, when once Jesus appeared as a 
suflcrer and maltreated person, were applied to him ; and however 
consistent it may be with the character of Jesus that he should have 
borne this maltreatment patiently, and repelled improper questions 
by a dignified silence : the evangelists would scarcely have noticed 



* Vt lup. 

f Slattliew doca not men Lion the Itlindruldiog, «nd appears to imagine that 
Jenu biiinvd Uie penon who maltreated him, whom he law, but did not olhenriia 
hoow. 

t Vid. Gcsenim, in loc. 
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this 60 often and so solicitously,* if it had not been their intention 
thus to cxlttbit tlie fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 



§ 129, THE DENIAL OF PETEB. 

Toe two first evangelists state, that at the moment in whicli 
Jesns was led away from the garden, all tlie disciples forsook him 
and fled ; but in tiicir accounts, a3 well as in those of Luke and 
John, Peter is said to have followed him at a distance, and to have 
obtained admission witli the escort into the court of the high priest's 
palace: while, according to the synoptists, it is Peter alone who 
gives this proof of courage and attachment to Jesus, which however 
soon enough issues in tlie deepest humiliation for him : the fourth 
evangelist gives him John for a companion, and moreover represents 
the latter as the one who, by means of his acquaintance with the 
high priest, procures admittance for Peter into his palace; a diver- 
gency whicii, with the wiiole peculiar relation in which this gospel 
places Peter with respect to Jolin, has been already consideretLt 

According to all the evangelists, it Avas in this court avA.i\ that 
Peter, intimidated by the inauspicious tuni in the fortunes of Jesus, 
and the high priest's domestics by whom he was surrounded, sought 
to allay the repeatedly expressed suspicion that he was one of tiic 
followers of the arrested Galilean, by reiterated asseverations that 
he knew him not. But, as we have already intimated, in relation 
to the owner of his habitation, there exists an apiiarent divergency 
between the fourth gospel and the synoptists. In John, to judge 
from the first glance at his narrative, the first denial (xviii. 17.) 
happens during the trial before Annas, since it stsinds after the state- 
ment that Jesus was led to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in 
wliich he is said to have been sent 1o Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the 
two further acta of denial, (v. 25 — 27), in so far as they follow the 
bst-namcd statement, and as immediately after tlicm the delivery to 
Pilate is narrated (v. 28), aj)ix;ar in Jolm also to have occurred dui- 
ing the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. But to this suppo- 
sition of a diflfeient locfdity for the first denial and the two subse- 
quent ones, there is a hindrance in the account of the fourth gospel 
itself. jVfter the mention of the first denial, which hapijcncd at the 
door of tlic jaLice (of .\nna8 apparently), it is said tlint the night 
being cold the servants and oflicers had made a fire of coals, and 
PcUr stood with th^m and warmed himeclf, »/»■ ii koX fur' ainuv b 
IXerpof iaru^ ica) Oepfioivofiivo^ (v. 18). Now, when further on, the 
uorrativc of tlie second and third denial is opened with nearly the 

■ >Ulth. xxri. G3 ; coinp. Mtrk xir. 61 : i it 'L ioujtca 
Matth. xxtH. 12: aMiy iwtuplvan. 
Maltb. xxTii. 1 1 ; cnmp. Mark xv. 5 : uni oit ttim/iii'are afrry frpif oMc tv fifta, 

Luko x:xiii. 'J : aiirbf ii oiMv uirM^'varv oitV* 
John xix. U : b6t'\. uiroKptaiv tin liuuv aLr^ 
t Vid. ptg. 844. ) T4. 
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same words : And Shnon Peter stood and warmed fiimsclf ^v Si 
lifiuv Uirpo^ laru^ koI OepfuuvOuci'oq {y. 25) : this cannot be undcr- 
stood otlici'wise tlian as an allusion to the previously noticed circum- 
stances of the fire of coals, and of Peter's standing by it to warm 
himself, and hence it must be inferred that the evangelist intended 
to represent the second and third denial as having occurred by the 
same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise in the 
house of Annas. It ia true that the synoptists speak of a tire in the 
court of tlic palace of Caiaplias also (Mark v. 54, Luke v. 55), at 
wliicK Peter wanned himself (here, however, sitting, as in John 
standing) : but it does not thence follow that John also imagined a 
similar iirc to have been in the court of the actual high priest, and 
according to the supposition on which we have liitherto proceeded, 
lie only mentions such a fire in the house of Annas. They who re- 
gard as too artificial an expedient the conjecture of Euthymius, that 
the dwellings of Annas and Caiaplias perhaps had a common court, 
and that consequently Peter could remain standing by the same fire 
after Jesus bad been led away from tlic former to the latter, prefer 
the supposition tLit the second and third denial occuiTcd, according 
to John, not after, but during the leading away of Jesus from Annas 
to Caiaphas.* Thus on the presupposition that John narrates a 
trial before Annas, the difference between the gospels in relation to 
the locality of the denial remains a total one ; and in this irrecon- 
cileable divergency, some liave decided in favour of Jolui, on the 
ground that the scattered disciples had only fragmentary information 
concerning this scene, — that I'ctcr himself being a stranger in Je- 
rusalem did not know in which palace he had, to his misfortune, 
entered ; but that he, and after him the lirst evangelists, supposed 
the denials to have taken place in the court of Caiaphas; wiiereas 
John, from his more intimate acquaintance with tlic city and the 
higli priest's palace, was able to rectify this mistake.! But even 
admitting the incredible supposition that Peter ciToncousIy believed 
liimsclf to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, still John, 
who in these days was in the society of Peter, would certainly at 
once have concctcd bis assertion, so that such an erroneous opinion 
could not have become fixed in his minil. llcncc it might be pre- 
ferred to reverse the attempt, and to vinilicatc the synoptists at the 
expense of John : were it not that the observations contained in the 
foregoing section, (according to which John, after having merely 
mentioned that Jesus was led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 
of what occurred in the palace of Caiaplias,) present a possible solu- 
tion of this contradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, all the evangelists agree 
in stating that there were three of them, in accordance with the pre- 
diction of Jesus ; but in the description of the several instances they 
are at variauce. First, as it regards place and persons ; according 

* Thus ScUeierroafhsr, bber (lea Luluu, S. 289 ; Olabauieii, 2, S. 445. f Thus 
Pkttlna, nt tup. S. ST7 f. 
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to Jolm tlie first denial is uttered on the very entrance of Peter, to 
a damsel that kept the door, natdiaKri 0vpup6^ (v. 17); in the sy- 
noptists, in tlie inner court, where Peter sat at the fire, to a damsel 
iraidhxT] (Malt. v. 69 f. parall.). The second takes pkce, in John 
(v. 25), and also in Luke, who at least notices no change of position 
(v. 58), at the fire: in Miitllicw (v. 71) and Mark (v. 68 ff.), after 
Peter was gone out into the porch rrv>MV, TrpoovAior; further, in 
Joiin it is made to several jrersons ; in Luke, to one ; in Matthew 
to another damsel than the one to whom lie made the first denial ; 
in Mark, to tiie same. Tiie third denial happened, according to 
Matthew and I^Iark, who mention no change of place after the sec- 
ond, likewise in tlie porch ; according to Luke and John, since 
they likewise mention no cliange of place, undoubtedly still in the 
inner court, at the tire; further, according to Matthew and Slark, to 
many bystanders, according to Luke to one : according to John, to 
one who liap^iens to be a relative of the servant who had been 
wounded in the garden. As regards the conversation which passed 
on this occasion, tlie suspicious queries are at one time addressed to 
Peter liimself, at another to llic bystanders, in order to point him 
out to their ob3e^^'a1ion, and in the two first instances they are given 
by the different cvangcUsts with tolerable agreement, as merely ex- 
pressing the opinion that he appeared to be one of the adiicrents of 
tlie man recently taken prisoner. But in the third instance, where 
the parties render a motive for tlicir suspicion, tliey according to the 
synoplists mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth ; while 
in John the relative of ^lalchus appeals to his recollection of having 
Been Peter in the garden. Now the fomicr mode of accounting for 
the suspicion is as natural, aa the second, together witli the desig- 
nation of the individual who adduced it as a relative of Malchus, 
appears artificial, and fabricated for the sake of firmly interweaving 
into the narrative the connexion of the sword-stroke given in the 
garden with the name of Peter." In the answers of Peter there is 
the divergency, that according to JIatthcw he already the second 
lime fortifies his denial by an oath, while according to 5Iark this is 
not the case until the third denial, and in the two otlicr evangelists 
this circumstance is not mentioned at all ; moreover, Matthew, to 
preserve a gradation, adds on the third denial tiiat Peter began to 
curse KaTavaOeftaTi^av.as well as to mccar df^vveiv, a representation 
which when compared with the other gospels may appear exag- 
gerated. 

So to adjust these very differently narrated denials in such a 
manner that no evangelist may be taxed with having given an in- 
correct or even a merely inexact account, was no ligiu labour for the 
harmonists. Not only did the older, supranaturaiistic rxi^K)sitors, 
such aa IJengcl, undertake this task, but oven recently, Paulus has 
given himself much trouble to bring the various acts of denial re- 
counted by I lie evangelists into appropriate order, and thus to show 
• Camp. WeiMB, die cvMf. GMcbicbla, I, S. 609. 
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tliat they have a natural sequence. According to liini, Peter denies 
the Lord, 

1. Before tlio portress (Ist tlcnlal in John) ; 

2. Before several standing at the fire (2na in Juhn) ; 

3. Before a damsel at the fire (1st in the sjnioptists) ; 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (2nd iu Luke); 

5. On going out into tlie porch, before a damsel (2nd in Mat- 
thew and ]Mark. Out of tliis denial Paulus should in con- 
sistency have made two, suice tlie damsel, who points out 
Peter to the bystanders, is according to Mark the same as 
the one in No. 3, but according to Matthew another) ; 

6. Before the relative of JIalchua (3rd in John) ; 

7. Before one who professes to detect him by his Galdean dia- 
lect (3rd in Luke), and who fortliwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more 
strongly affirms that he knows not Jesus (3rd in ilatthew 
and Mark). 

ilcanwliile by sucJi a discrimination of the accounts out of re- 
sjwct to tlie veracity of the evangelists, there was incuiTcd the dan- 
ger of imiK'acIiing tlie yet more important veracity of Jesus ; for he 
had spoken of a threefold denial : whereas, on the plan of discrimi- 
nation, according lo the more or less consequent manner in which 
it is carried out, Peter would h»\o denied ilesus from (i to 9 times. 
The old exegesis found help in the canon : abnegatio ad j/lurss 
jditriifi/i intx'rrogationcs facta uno j^aroxysiiio, pro una riumera- 
tur* But even granting such a mode of reckoning admissible, still, 
as each of the four nairators for the most part notices a greater or 
less intci'val between the separate denials which he recounts : in 
each instance, denials it'lated hy different evangelists, e. g. one nar- 
rated by Miittlicvv, one by Mark, and so forth, must have occurred 
in iuimediate succession : a supposition altogether arbitrary. Hence 
of late it has been a more favourite cxi)edient to urge that the Ihr'tce 
Tplf in the mouth of Jesus was only a round number intended to 
express a rei>exited deinnl, as also that Peter, once entangled in the 
confusion of a supposed ncccs^sity for faLsehood, would be more likely 
to rej)eat his asseverations to G or 7 than merely to three inquii*er8.t 
But even if, according to Luke (v. 59 f.), the interval from tlie rirst 
denial to the last be estimated as more than an hour, still such a ques- 
tioning from all kinds of people on all sides, as well aa the ultimate 
impunity of Peter amid so general a suspicion, is extremely improb- 
able; and when expositors describe the state of mind of Peter dur- 
ing this scene as a complete stupefaction, J they ratlier present the 
condition wliich bcfals the reader wlio has to an-ange his ideas in 
such a crowd of continually repeated questions and answers luiving 
an identical meaning— like the incessant and lawless beating of a 
watch out of order. Olshausen has justly discarded tlie attempt to 

* Bengvl, in Uii Gnomon. f I'atitui, at aap. S. S78. | Hesa, Gescbichte Jeau, 
8, S.S4a. 
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remove audi differences as a fruitless labour: nevertheless he, on 
the one hand, immediately proceeds to a forced reconciliation of the 
divergencies at some points of the narrative; and on the other, he 
maintains that ti»erc were precisely tlircc denials, wliercas Paulas 
again lias evinced a more correct disccvnuieut in pointing out the 
premeditated effort of the evangelists to show that the denial was 
tlireefold. What on that evening hapix;ned repeatedly (not, however, 
eight or nine times,) was represented as having happened precisely 
ti»rcc times, in order to furnish the closest fulHlnicnt to tlic predic- 
tion of Jesus, which was understood in its strictest litcrality. 

The termination, and as it were tlic catastrophe, of the whole 
history of the denial is, in all the narratives, according to the pre- 
diction of Jesus, introduced by the crowing of the cock. In 3Iark, 
it crows after the first denial (v. 68), and then a second time after 
the third; in tiic other evangelists only once, after the last act of 
dcniaL A\'hilo John concludes his account with this particular, Mat- 
thew and Mark proceed to tell us that on hearing the cock crow, 
Peter i-enicmbcred tljc ^vo^d3 of Jesus and wept ; but Luke has an 
additional feature peculiar to himself, namely, that on the crowing 
of the cock Jesus turned atid looked at Peter, whereui)on the latter, 
remembering the prediction of Jesus, broke out into bitter weeping. 
Now according to tJic two first evangelists, Peter was not in the 
same locality \> itii Jesus : tor he is sjiid to have been icUhout i^t-t 
(Sl&tt. V. iiii) or beneath <rrfrw (Hark v. 66) in the court £«» ry avXxf, 
and it is thus implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apart- 
ment of the palace: it must be asked, therefore, how could Jesus 
hear the denial of Peter, and thereupon tuni to look at hira? In re- 
lation to the latter part of tiie dithciilty, the usual answer is that 
Jesus was at tluit moment being led from the palace of Annas to 
tluit of Caiaphas, and looked signitieantly at the weak disciple in 
passing.* But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows nothing; 
and his expression, the Jjord turned and looked on Pf^ter, «a2 aroa- 
^7f 6 Ki'piof t'vifiXc^e rJi Uirpu, would not so well imply tiiat Jesus 
looked at Peter in passing, as timt he turned round to do so wlien 
standing : besides tlie above supposition will not explain how Jesus 
became aware that his disciple had denied him, since in the tumult 
of this evening he could not well, as Paulus thinks, have heard 
wiien in a room of the palace the loud tones of Peter in the court. 
It is tiue tiiat the c.\}ircsa distinction of tlic places in which Jesus 
and Peter were is not found in Luke, and according to hira Jesus 
also migiit have had to remain some time in tiie court : but first, 
the representation of the other evangelists is here more probable : 
secondly, Luke's own narrative of the denial does not previously 
create the impression that Jesus was in the immediate vicinity. But 
hypotheses fur tlic explanation of that look of Jesus might have 
been spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 

* Piuliu and OlkUiuen, ia loc ScfaleicmiAdier, at sup. S. 289. Neaadar, S. 833, 
Anin. 
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incident. The unaccountaUe manner in which Jesus, who in the 
whole previous occiinciice 13 kept behind the scene, here all on a 
sudden casts a glance upon it, ought it.'^self, together with the sileikce 
of the other evangelists, to have been taken as an indication of the 
real character of this feature in Luke's nan-alive. When also it is 
added, that as Jesus looked on Peter the latter rcmenibered the 
words whieli Jcfius had earlier spoken to him concerning his coming 
denial ; it might have l)ccn observed that the glance of Jesus is 
nothing else than the sensible image of Peter's remorseful recol- 
lection. The narrative of John, which is in this case the simplest, 
exhibits the fuKilmont of the prediction of Jesus objectively, by the 
ci-owing of tlic cock; the two first evangelists add to this the aub- 
jcctive impression, wliich this coincidence made on Peter; while 
Luke renders this again objective, and makes tlie sorrowful remem- 
brance of the words of the master, with the force of a penetrating 
glance, pierce the inmost soul of the disciple.* 



§ 130. THE DEATH OF THE BETRAYER. 



On hearing tliat Jesus was condemned to death, Judas, accord- 
ing to the first gospel (xxvii. 3 ff.) was smitten with remorse, and 
hastened to the chief priests and elders to return to them the thirty 
pieces of silver, with tlic declaration that he had betniycd an iimo- 
cent person. When however the latter sconifuUy retorted that on 
him alone rested all responsibility for that deed, Judas, after cast- 
ing down tlic money in the temple, impelled by despair, went away 
and hanged himself. Hereupon the Sjnihedrists, holding it unlaw- 
ful to put the money retui-ned by Judas info the treasury, since it 
was tlic price of blood, bought with it a potter's field as a burying 
place for strangers. To this particular the evangelist appends two 
remarks: iirst, tliat from this mode of purchase, the piece of ground 
was called t\iQjield of Mood up to his time; and secondly, that by 
this course of things an ancient prophecy was fultiHed. Tlie rest 
of the evangelists are silent concerning the end of Judas ; but on 
the otiier hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. IG ff.) some 
iiiformntioii on tliis subject which in several jioints diverges from 
that of Matthew. Peter, when about to propose the completion of 
the apostolic number by the choice of a new colleague, thinks proper, 
byway of preliniinary to i-emind liis liearers of the manner in which 
the vacancy in tlie apostolic circle had arisen, i. e, of tiio Iroacliery 
and the end of Judas ; and in relation to the latter he says, that the 
betrayer purcfiased himself a field wilh the reward of his crime, 
but fell headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, so that all his 
bowels gushed out, which being known in all Jerusalem, the piece 
of ground was called aKEhhifta, i. c. thejield of blood. In addition 

♦ Cotnp. D« WeUc, in loc 
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to iLis, the narrator makes Peter observe that these occurrences 
were a fulfilment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency: 
the one pertaining to the manner of tlie death of Judus, the other to 
the statement wiien and by whom the piece of ground was bought. 
As regards tiie former, Matthew declares that Judas laid violent 
hands on himself out of remorse and despair : whereas in the Acts 
nothing is said of remorse on the part of the traitor, and his death 
has not the appearance of suicide, but of an accident, or more 
accurately, of a calamity decreed by heaven as a punishment ; fur- 
ther, in Matthew he inflicts death on himself by the cord : according 
to the representation of Peter, it is a fall which puts an end to hia 
life by causing a horrible rupture of the body. 

How active the liarmonists of all times have been in reconciling 
these divergencies, may be seen in Suicer* and Kuinol : here we 
need only briefly adduce tlie principal expedients for this purpose. 
As the divergency lay chiefly in the words a-^y^aro, he /tanged 
himadf, in Matthew, and T(>»?vi)c yevi/icvof, falling headlong, in 
L\ike, the most obvious resource was to see whether one of these 
expressions could not be drawn to the side of the other. This has 
been tried with uTjJy^aro in various ways ; this word being inter- 
preted at one time as signifying only the torments of a guilty con- 
science,! at another, a disease consequent on these,J at another, any 
death chosen out of melancholy and despair ; § and to this it lias been 
thought that the statement ■n-ptfi'fig ytvojievo^ k. t. A. in the Acts added 
the more precise information, that the kind of death to which Judas 
was driven by an evil conscience and despair was precipitation from 
a sleep eminence. Others on the contrary iiavc sought to accommo- 
date the meaning of ''^p'?*^' ytvdfievo^ to atr^y^oro, understanding it 
merely to expix'^ss as a circumstance what dni/y^aro expresses as 
an act : and accordingly maintaining that if the latter should be ren- 
dered ne gmj)<:n(fU, the former should be translated by s^^^tpen«ll8.fli 
From repugnance to the obvious violence of tliis attempt, others, 
sparing tlie Matiiral meaning of the expressions on both sides, have 
reconciled the divergent accounts by the supposition that Matthew 
narrates an cailicr, tlie author of the Acts a later, stage of the events 
which marked the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators 
indeed separated these two stages .so widely as to see in Matthew's 
statement [drrify^aToj only an unsuccessful attempt at self-destruction, 
which from the bough whereon he suspended himself having broken, 
or from some other cause, Judas outlived, until the judgment of 
heaven overtook him in the "^privfig yn-^^Krof Jailing headlong.^ 
But since Matthew evidently intends in his expression on^y^ro to 

* TbeMaru*. *i(L unayxu. f Grotiut, } Heiimiun. J rcriionloi. | Thui 
tb« VulK&t«*o4 ErmMiiua. Sc* in oppMitioa to all tbcM intirprvUCiotia, Kuinul, ia Mktth. 
p. 473 tt. ^ (»uiii«iiiu», on lh6 Act*, I.: 6 'lot^ 0<K Ivatri^m-e rp uyx^^, i^' l^ffiu, 
nartvtxiiii ir/K) roti u^uirviyiii-ai, Conip. ThcophvUct, on Matlli. xxvii. and • SclMtL 
'AwiJuvapiov ap MatUiuei. 
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narrate the last niomentg of the traitor : the two epochs, the account 
of whicli is supposed to be respectively given by ilatfhew find the 
Acts, have in later times been placed in closer proximity, and it has 
been held that Judas attempted to hang himself to a tree on an emi- 
nence, but as the rope gave way or the branch broke, he was precipi- 
tated into tlie valley over steep cliffs and eharp bushes, whicli lacer- 
ated his body.* The author of a treatise on the fate of Judas in 
Schmidt's Bibliothckt has already remarked as a surprising circnre: 
stance, how faithfully according to this opinion the two narrators 
have shared the information between them : for it is not the case 
that one gives the loss precise statement, the other the more precise; 
but that one of them narrates precisely the first part of the incident, 
without touching on the second, tlic other, tlie second without in- 
truding on the tirst; and Hase justly maintains that each narrator 
knew only the state of tJie fact which lie has presented, since other- 
wise he could not have omitted the other half.J 

After thus witnessing the total failure of the attempts at recon- 
ciliation in relation to the first difference ; we have now to inquire 
wljcthcr the other, relative to the acquisition of the piece of ground 
can be morc easily adjusted. It consists in this : according to Mat- 
thew, it is tlic members of the Sanhedrim wlio, after the suicide of 
Judos, purchase a field with the money whicii he had left behind 
(from a potter moreover — a particular which is wanting in tiic Acts); 
whereas, according to the Acts, Judas himself purchhses the piece 
of ground, and on tiiis vcrj' spot is overtaken by sudden death ; and 
from this difference there results another, namely, tliat according to 
the latter account, it was the blood of the betrayer shed on tlie 
piece of ground, according to the former, the blood of Jesus cleaving 
to the j)ur(jhase money, which caused the gi-ound to be named the 
Jield of l)loi)J, tt)'pi>f or :\;wptoi' al/iarof . Xow here ilattiiew's man- 
ner of expics.sing himself is so precise, that it cannot well be twisted 
so as to favour the other narrative: but tlic word iKTi]aaTo {/ic pur- 
chased or actjuired) in the Acts presents inviting facilities for its 
adaptation to ilatthew. By the reward of treachery, Judas acquired 
a field — such, it is said, is the meaning in the Acts — not immedi- 
ately, but mediately ; since by returning the money he gave occasion 
for the purchase of a piece of ground; not for himself, but for the 
Sanhedrim or the public good.§ But however numerous the pas- 
sages adduced in which K-S.<yddi. has the signification : to acquire for 
another, still in such instances it is nccessJiry that the other party 
for whom one acquucs should be specified or intimated, and when 
tlu's is not the case, as in the passage in the Acts, it i-ctains the 
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* lliiM, •fi«r CiisauUn, rnulu*, 3. D. S. 4JT ; Kuin.M, in Mntth. 747 t. ; Winer, 
libL Rcalw. Art. Juilan, anil witli some jndecinion OUliausen, 2, S, 4 ju f. Eren Fritzsclie 
is liecoine to weary on tlie long way to Itiese \att cliapti-re of Jtnltlicw, that he contents 
himceir vriib ttiiit rfcntieilialion, and, an the presuppo-iitiDn of it, maintains that the two 
fcoconnt* cijiLur ««a>«.i//«. f - Hand, 2, StUtk, .S. 248 f. J L. J. J 13-*. Comp. 
Theile, zur Binijrnphie Jisu, J ;^3. § ViJ. Kuinol, in llafth. p. 748. 
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original meaning : to acquire for one's self.* This Patilus felt, and 
hence gave the facts the following turn : tlic tcmblc fall of Jndas 
into a lime pit was the cause of this piece of ground being pnrclixscd 
by the SanJiedrim, and tlins Peter miglit very well say of Judas 
ironically, tluit in death by l!ie fall of his coqisc he had apjuopriated 
to himself a fine property.! But in the first place this interpretation 
is in itself strained ; and in the second, the passage cited by Peter 
from the Psalms : lit /lis habitation be desolate, yEVTfif]T(^ ff hravXi^ 
avTOv lpr]fU)^, shows that lie thought of tlie piece of ground as the 
real projicrfy of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to desolation 
as the scene of his dcatli. 

According to this, neither the one difference nor the other admits 
of a favourable reconciliation; indeed the existence of a real diver- 
gency was admitted even by Salmasius, and Ilaso thinks that he can 
explain this di*crc{>ancy, without endangering the aiwslolic origin 
of the two statements, from the violent excitement of those daya, in 
consequence of which only the general fact that Judas committed 
suicide was positively known, and concerning the more particular 
circumstances of the event, various rcjwrts were believed. But in 
the Acts nothing is said of suicide, and that two aiiostlc.=, JIatthew 
and Peter, (if the first gospel be supposed to proceed from the 
ftinner, the discourse in the Acts from the latter,) should have re- 
niaiBcd so entirely in the dark concerning tlic death of their late 
colleague, a death which took place in thcu* immediate \"icinity, that 
one of them represented him as dying by accident, the other volun- 
tarily, is difficult to believe. That therefore only one of the two 
accounts can be maintained as a|)08tolic, has been coiTCctly perceived 
by the author of the above-mentioned treatise in Schmidt's Biblio- 
thek. And in choosing between the two he has proceeded on the 
principle that the narrative the least tending to glorification Is tlu^ 
more authentic; whence he gives the preference to the account in 
the Acts Wtbrc tluit in the first g03|>cl, because the fomier has not 
the glorifying circumstances of the remorse of Judas, and his con- 
fession of the innocence of Jesus. But, it is ever the case with two 
contradictory narratives, not only that if one stands it excludes the 
other, but also that if one fiUIs it shakes the other: hence, if the 
representation of the facts which is attested by the authority of the 
ajjostle Matthew be renounced, there is no longer any warrant for 
the other, wliicli professedly rests on the testimony of the apoatfft 
Peter. 

If then we arc to treat the two narratives on the same footing, 
namely as legends, witii respect to wliich it is first to be discovered 
how far their historical nucleus extends, and how fur they consist 
of traditional deposits ; we n)U8t, in order to be clear on the subject, 
consider the data which iovxtx the roots of the two narratives. Hens 
we 'find one which is common to both, with two others of which 



* \ia. Schmidt'i BlUivtlMk, ut lup. S.2ul C 
p. 799. 
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each has one peculiarly to itseUl The datum common to both nar- 
rativea is, that there was in Jemsalcm a piece of ground whicli was 
called thejtdd of blood, ayph^ or ;t'wp'oi' oi/iaTof, or in the original 
tongue, according to the statement of the Acts, antXda^. As this 
information ia concunently given by two nairatives in other rcspecta 
totally divergent, and as, besides, the author of the first gosjicl ajj- 
pcab to tlie actual practice of his day in proof that the field was 
called by this name : we cannot waW doubt the existence of a piece 
of ground so named. That it really had a relation to the betrayer 
of Jeau3 is less certain, since oui* two narratives give different ac- 
counts of this relation : the one statuig that Judaa himself bought 
the pro})crty, the other that it was not purchased until after his 
death, with the thirty pieces of silver. We can therefore draw no 
farther conclusion than that the primitive Christian legend must 
have eai'ly attributed to that tick! of blood a relation to the betrayer. 
But the i-casou wherefore tliLs relation took various forms is to be 
Bouglit in the other datum from which our naiTatives proceed, name- 
ly, in the Old Testament passages, wliicli the authors cite (from 
different sources, however,) as being fulfilled by the fate of Judas. 
In the passage of the Acts, I's. Ixix. 25, and Ps. cix. 8. are 
quoted in this manner. The latter is a psalm which the first Chris- 
tians from among the Jews could not avoid rcfeniiig to the relation 
of Judas to Jesus. For not only Joes the author, alleged to be Da- 
vid, but doubtless a much later individual," dilate from the ojicning 
of the psalm on such as speak falsely and insidioiisly against him, 
and return him luitrcd for his love, but from v. G, where the curses 
commence, he directs himself against a particular person, so that 
the Jewish expositors thought of Docg, David's calumniator with 
Saul, and llic Christians just as naturally of Judas. From this 
psalm is gathered the verse which, treating of the transfer of one 
office to another, appeared jxirfcctly to suit the case of Judas. The 
other Psalm, it is true, speaks more vaguely of such as hate and 
persecute the author without cause, yet this also is ascribed to Da- 
vid, and is so similar to the other in purjiort and style, that it might 
be regarded as its par.illel, and if curses might be applied to the be- 
trayer out of the former, they might be so out of the latter.f Now 
if Judas had actually bouglit witli the wages of his trcaciieiy a 
piece of land, which from being the scene of his lionible end, sub- 
sequently remained waste : it was a matter of course to refer to him 
precisely those passages in this psalm which denounce on the cne- 
niies the desolation of their habitation irravXig. As, however, from 
the divergency of Matthew, the fact, that Judrts hini:>elf bought 
that piece of gi'ound and came to his end upon it, is doubtful : while 
it can scarcely be supposed that the piece of land on wiiich the 
lietrayer of Jesus met hia end would be so abhorrent to the Jews 

* Vid. De Wetlc, in loc f '" other pirta of iho X. T. aim we find pa»agea from 
thit Fialm neMLBDJcallx applio4 ; M t. ■(, Jobn sv. 25 ; v. 9,Ji>hau. 17 ; anilJabuxix. 
2Sr., proUbljr V.21. 
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that they would let it lie waste aa a latid of blood ; it is more prob- 
able that this name had another origin no longer to be diacovered, 
and was interpreted by the Christians in accordance with their own 
ideas ; so that we must not derive the application of the passage in 
the Psalms, and tlie naming of that waste piece of land, from an 
actual possession of it by Judas, but on tiic contrary, we must refer 
to those two catLscs the existence of the legend, ivhich ascribes such 
a possession to Judas. For if the two psalms in question were once 
applied to the betrayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 
iTTavkig (LXX.) was denounced, he must have previously been in 
possession of such an ^rravAif, and this, it was thought, Jic would 
probably have purchased with the reward of his treason. Or ratlier, 
that out of the al»o\e Fsjihna the desolation of the InavXig was a 
paiiicular specially chosen, appears to liave been founded on the 
natural presupposition, that the curse would be chiefly manifested 
in relation to something which he had acquired by the wages of his 
iniquity ; added to the circumstance that among the objects anathe- 
matized in the psalm, tiie one most capable of being bought was the 
Irravki^. This conception of the facts was met in tlic most felici- 
tous maimer by the «MceAdo/id lying ncjir Jerusalem, which, the less 
was known of the origin of its name and of the horror attached to 
it, might tJie moie easily be applied by the primitive Ciiristian legend 
to its own parj>oscs, and regarded aa the desolate habUation iiravM^ 
i)pr)fM[iivi], of tiie betrayer. 

Instead of these passages from the Psahns, tlie first gospel cites 
as being fultiilcd by the last acts of Judas, a passage which it at- 
tributes to Jeremiah, but to which nothing corresponding is to be 
found except in Zeclu xi. 12 f., whence it is now pretty generally 
admitted that the evangelist substituted one name tor the other by 
mistake.* How ^Latthcw might be led by the fundamental idea of 
this passage — an um-easonably small price for the speaker in the 
propliccy — to an ai>plication of it to the treachery of Judas, who 
for a pidtry sum had as it were sold his master, has been already 
fhown.t Now the prophetic passage contains a command from Je- 
hovah to the author of the prophecy, to cast the miserable sum 
with wliich he had been paid, into tlie house of the Lord, and also 
nyinrrbj^ which, it is addcii, was done. The person who casts down 
the money is in the prophecy the same with the Hi)eakcr, and con- 
sequently with him who is rated at the low price, because the sum 
here is not purcluise money but hire, ajid hence is received by the 
jiersou BO meanly estimated who alone can cast it away again : in 
the application of the evangelist, on tlic contrary, tlie sum being con- 
sidered as purchase money, another than the one so mcardy esti- 
mated was to be thouglil of as receiving and casting away the sum. 
If the one sold for ho paltry a price was Jesus: he who received thu 
money and finally rejected it could be no otitcr tiian iiis betrayer. 
Ilence it is said of the latter, that Ae cast down the puces o/" silver 

■ Still for other conjechim *ee Kuia'tl, in luc. f | 1 19. 
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m the teinjdc h t(^ row corresponding to the phrase mm tt^ tm 
rpVdK^ in the proplictic passage, although theae very words hapjjcii 
to be absent from the extremely mutilated citation of iIalllle^v. 
Hut in ajtpo-iition 1u the frin^a, wherein the money was cast, them 
stood besides ''0£i'»rrsK. The LXX. translatea : tig rb x^vevri'ipiov , 
into the niislting furnace I now, it id witli reason conjectured that 
tlie jwinting should be altered thus: "^ai'n-^s:, and the word render- 
ed: into the treasury;* the author of our gospel adlicrcd to the 
literal tranahitioii by ntpaiitv^ potter. But what the jwltcr hail to 
do iierc, — wliy tlie money shouhl be given to him, must at first 
have been as iueoniprehensible to him as it is to us wlicn we adiiere 
to the common reading. Here however there occurred to his recol- 
lection the field of blood, to winch, as we gather from the Acta, tiie 
Christian legend gave a relation to Judjis and hence resulted the 
welcome combination, tluit it was probal>ly that lield for wiiich tlie 
thirty }>icccd of silver were to be given to \\i<i j>olter. As, however, 
it was imjiossiblc to conceive tiic potter a* being in the temple when 
receiving the money, and yet according to the prophetic passage the 
pieces of sdver were cast into the temple: a separation was made 
between the castuig into the temple and the payment to the |X)ttcr. 
If the former nmst be ascribed to Judas, if he had thus once cast 
a\\ ay the money, he him self could no longer purchase the piece of 
ground from the potter, but tliis must be done by another party, 
with the nionoy which Judas had cast away. Who this party umst 
be followed of course: if Judi*s gave up tlie money, he would give 
it up to those from whom he had received it; if he cast it into the 
tenjple, it would tall into the hands of the rulers of the temple : 
thus ui both ways it would revert to tlic Sanhedrim. TJie object 
of the latter in purchasing the gi'ound was perhaps drawn from the 
use to which that waste place was actually appropriated. Lastly, 
if Judas east away again the reward of his treachery, tiiis, it must 
be inl'cned, could only be out of icmursc. To make Judas mani- 
fest remorse, and thus win from the traitor himself a testimony to 
the innocence of Jesus, was as natural to the conception of the 
prunitivc Christian community, as to convert Pilate, and to make 
Tiberius himself propose in the Roman senate the deification of 
Christ.t But how would the remorse of Judas further manifest 
itself? A retmn to the right on his part, was not only unattested 
by any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor: 
hence repentance must have become in him dcajMiir, and he must 
have chosen the end of the well-known traitor in the history of Da- 



M. 



* Illtzi^, la L'llrnuDn'i und Unibruil'a Stuelien, 1S30, 1, $.36; Gesenins, Wurtor- 
Lucb; coiiii). JtoMuiiiullur's SlchuUa in V. T. 7, 4, S. ^20 ft'. 

\ Tertull. Ajjologet. c. xsi.: Ea omnia $Ufer Chnsto Pilattu, et ipte jum pni nta 
corucienlia Cliriuianut, Cittnri turn Tibtrio nunciarit. c. v.: TUxriut trgo, ciijut tempore 
nomtti Chriitiamim in leculiuu introiit, annunciaium sibi tx Syria Palttstina, i/aod illie ceru 
taltm iUiut JJicinilatit receliivtral, dtluiit ad iSenalum cum pmrogatiea tujg'rai/ii tui, iSma- 
tuji, quill noH ifue firuiiiwerai reipuit. yor furl Iter detAtU oa this gubjtsct, see yabricias, 
C«.l. .\iiocr. N. 1'. 1, 1). 214 ir. i. L'08 ff. ; eomp. 2, p. DOS. 
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vid, AhithopUcl, of whom it is said, 2 Sam. xvii. 23: dviarff koA 
i-nrfkOev — «ca2 drr^y^oTo, he arose, and went — and hantjed hinuelf, 
as of Judas here : (kvexupnas koX dneXOuv d-rrfiySarn, Uc departed, 
and wait and hanged hbn&elf. 

A tradition referred to Papias appears to be allied to the narra- 
tive in the Acts ratlicr than to that of Slatthew. CEciunenius, quot- 
ing the above collector of traditions, eays, that Judas, as an awful 
example of in)picty, iiad his body distended to such a degree^ that 
a s})ace where a chariot could pass was no longer sufficiently wide 
for him, and that at last being crushed by a chariot, he burst asun- 
der and all his bowels were pressed out.* The latter statement 
doubtless aroBC from a misconslruction of the ancient legend ; for 
the chariot was not originally brouglit into immediate contact with 
the body of Judas, but was merely used as a measure of his size, 
and this was afterwards cnoncously understood as if a chariot in 
passing had crusiicd the swollen Ixxly of Judas. Ilencc, not only 
in Thcopliylact and in an ancient Scliolianx^\ without any distinct 
reference to Papias, but also in a Catena with an express citation 
of his i^Tjyfjoei^, wc actually find ti»e fact narrated without that addi- 
tiou.t The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this passage, 
nngiit, it is supposed, originally be only an ex])lanation of the dis- 
placing and protrusion of the viscera, and in like manner the dropsy 
into which Thcopliylact represents him as falling, might bo regarded 
as an cxj)lanation of this swelling: when, however, in Ps. cix., &[>■ 
plied in the Acts to Judas, amongst other maledictions, wc read : 
la^p.a n^ra ("J^,?} to^^ LXX: dcrifkOev (ij Kardpa^ uoeIv 6up d^ t& 
tyKara aiiTOv, so let it {curninff) cotne into his boiceU Vd'e waUr (v. 
18): it appears possible that the dn>p«ical disi':j.sc, v6oo^ vdeptKfj, 
may have been also taken from this passage ; as also ojie of the Icat- 
arcs in the monstrous description which Pajiias gives of tlie condi- 
tion of Judas, namely, that from the enormous swelling of his eye- 
lids he couhl no longer sec the light of day, might remind us of 



■ CEcuioen. •(! Act i. : roiTo it oapiimpdv lan^l nariac, i 'luanw mi awovroXat, 
lia^fpiK' /*')" uotjiita^ ir;uAn)iia tv TOV~i,> ry too/Mj Kipti nurjj<jtT 'lowlaf. Hpqadrit ytLi 
M TOCcivTov Hix- oiipua, iicrt joi di-vairdat iuX9'tv^ titt>WK fittHut i^P\o/ievi)(, fwd rr>; 
ifutftit iiriiir&ti, lkxtc tu Ijna-ra airov iKktvudpvai. 

f ViiL sup. p. T'l'-i, Note (\ J. 

j In Mrtntur's Kraj,'iii. I'.itr. 1, p. 17 fT. For Itit renl the pai»ag« U of very oiinilar 
tiinor witti lliat of <K(.'unirniii^, and i» imnlr an cxiiKKTution of il : rotro <B aii^ojtpmi 
loTOpet lloKtat, i- 'l«jun'Oii /M^iritf. ?j)w oinjf iv tu rrriifiTy TTJf iiiiyiictm rjv mipiaiuM 
Aoyur fdya ii iujciitiaf inodnyjui Iv Tovry iy noaiu^ rtpuxitrtiocv 6 'lm6a( rrpiia^O^ i-:;! 
ToooOrm r^' oiipua, uort fti/ii imSrv ufuiia faJkut iiipxtrat, iKnvoi- dvvair^iu duXden: 
uWd ^i7<» ot-rdv ftui-av rdv 6)KOv r^ KtfaA^ auToi- tu fuv jiip ifU^apa tuv i^iSaJLjiiCw 
mrrov. (Cod. Veiiet. : fool tqoovtw iioiJS^mu, ijf aMi* i/iv iioi>6Xev ri i^ fo/ tiXrntof) 
mi&i i'^d larpov 6w:rrpa{ i/^iivai Avvatrdtu *. r. ^ Mrru TwXKui ii ^aaayoif ki%' n^iuy>ia( 
iv liiv, ^oi, vwp'V TiXnrri/oaiTef k. t. A. Papia*, the ditciple i-fjuhn, giixi n eUai-rr if- 
coKni pj'thii (i« the j'nurth tectiom of hu tngttit of our LoriTt Konlt) at fiAlmrt : Judni 
movtd about in thit tcurU a ttrriblt txampU ofimpiaf, brintr rvoitm in bodj/ to $urh a <^grtt 
llM leAere a rharial tuM catUg yau he im» not able to find a patiiiyc, tvtnfiir tAa Imtk o^ 
Itit ktad. J/u <yet>djr, (&ry lay, icrrr to tteeUtii trM that Ac cimld iu>l irt tk* light, nor ctmU 
hit tj/t* be made luibh em bt/ Iht phytician'i Jloptra, j-c, A/:er itiff, rirg tuan^ lormtflt 
and jadjntHll, dytrg, at thry tay, in hit om field, {fx. 
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V. 23 in the jther Psalm applied to Judas, where, among the carsea 
tliis is cnunwrated : Zei their eyes be darkened thai they see not, 
OKOTiaBiiTuaoLV o'l d<f)Oa?.fiol avruv tov fifj fiXtrruv, a hindrance to sight, 
which when once the swollen body of Judas was presupposed, must 
necessarily assume tlie Ibmi ot" a swelling up of the eyelida. U then 
the tradition which is allied to the account in Acts i. developed its 
idea of the end of Judas chiefly in con-espondcncc with the ideas 
presented in tliese two Psalms; and if in that passage of the Acta 
itself tlie account of the connexion of Judas with tlie piece of ground 
is derived from the same source : It is no fartetclied conjecture that 
what ia said in the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer may 
have had a similar origin. That he died an early death may be his- 
torical ; but even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the \cry same verse 
(v. 8) which contains the transfer of the ojfice, imaKOTrri, to another, 
an early death is predicted for the betrayer in the words: I^^i his 
days be few, yevr}9riTu>aav al i)fiipat avTov dkiyai, and it might ahuost 
be believetl that the death by falling Ijcadlong also wa.s gathered 
from Pa. Ixix. 22. where it is said : Ijei their table become a snare 
before tfietn, ytvriOffTU // Tpdirtl^a avribv — eif OKdvAaXov (rpit^). 

Thus we scarcely know with certainty concerning Judas even so 
much as that he came to a violent and untimely death, fur if, as was 
natural, after his departure from the community of Jesus, he retired 
so far as the knowledge of its members was concerned, into an ob- 
scurity in whiclx all historical infc>rmation as to his further fate was 
extinguished: the primitive Christian legend might without lun- 
drancc represent as being fulfilled in hiin all that the prophecies and 
types of the Old Testament threatened to the false friend of the Son 
of David, and miglit even associate the memory of his crime with a 
well-known desecrated place in the vicinity of Jerusalem." 



§ 131. JESUS BEFOnE PII^TE AND UEKOD. 

AccOKDiNQ to all tlic evangelists it was in tlie morning when 
the Jewish magistrates, after having declared Jesus worthy of death,! 
caused him to be led away to tlie Koman procurator, Pontius Pilate 
(Matt, xxvii. 1 fl'. parall. ; John xviii. 28.). According to Matthew 
and Jlarlc, Jesus was bound prcparatorj' to his being conducted be- 
fore Pilate, according to John xviii. 12., imnicdiaft'ly on his aiTcst 
in the garden; Luke says nothing of his being boiuul. To this 
measure of sending him to Pilate they were com]>cllr(.l, according to 
John xviii. 31, by the circumstance that tlic f:3iiiiliffliini was de- 
prived of the authority to execute the punishment nf diath (withoirt 
the concuncnce of the Roman government J): but ut all events the 

♦ Comp. Do Wiltr, exeg. Uandb. I, I, S. 231 f. ; 1, *, S. 10 f. 

t According to BaliVl. Sanlicdrin, ap. l.ijj;hlfoot, p. •isii, this iikhIc of procedura 
would h«ve bocn iilftjol. It U tlnTe said: Judicia dt cayitaVibiu finiuiit rwUm <iir, ti aiiU 
ad abtolulluium ; ti rrro tint ad dt}m>tatioHtm, Jiiliuntitr die teiptfHU. 

X Bc»i(lc» this pMU|;c of John : t//uv oIk licanv unoxTclvat oiiifva, U it not lavful 
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Jewish rulers must in this instance have been anxious to call in the 
agency of the Romans, since only their power could aftbrd security 
against an vjproar among the people 66pv(3oq iv ru Aaw, which the 
former feared as a result of the execution of Josus during the feast 
time (Matt. xxvi. 5. parall.). 

Arrived at the Pra'torium, the Jews, according to the represen- 
tation of the fourth gospel, remained witliout, from fear of levitical 
defilement, but Jesus was led into the interior of the building : so 
that Pilate must alternately have come out when he would speak to 
the Jews, and have gone in again when he proceeded to question 
Jesus (xviii. 28 ff.). The synoptistg in the sequel represent Jesus 
as in the same locality with Pilato and tl»e Jews, for in them Jesus 
immediately hears tlie accusations of the Jews, and answers them in 
the presence of Pihitc. Since they, as well as John, make the con- 
demnation take place in the open air, (after the condemnation they 
represent Jesus as being led into the Pra'torium. ^latt. xxvii. 27., 
and Matthew, like Jolin, xix- 1.3., describes Pilato ascending the 
judgment seat Pw*^, wliich according to Joscphus* stood in the opii 
air,) without mentioning any change of place in connexion with the 
trial: they apparently conceived the whole transaction to have passed 
on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from John, that Je- 
sus himself was there. 

The tii-st question of Pilate *o Jesus is according to all the gos- 
pela: Art thou the king of lifi Jews f ov tlh (3aaiXev^ rdv 'lovSaiuv, 
i. e. the Messiah ? In the two first evangelists this question is not 
introduced by any accusation on the part of the Jews (Matt. v. 11, 
Mark V. 2); in John, Pilate, stepping out of the Prwtorium, asks 
tlic Jews what accusation they have to bring agauist Jesus (.xviii. 
29.), on which tlicy insolently reply: If he were not a malefactor, 
we would not have delivered Aim up unto thee: an answer by 
which they could not expect to facihtatc their obtaining from the 
Roman a ratification of tiieir 8cntencc,t but only to embitter him. 
After Pilate, with sui-prising mildness, has rejoined that tliey may 
take him and judge him according to their law — apparently not sup- 
posing a crime involving death — and the Jews have opposed to this 
permission their inability to administer the punishment of death : 
the procurator i-e-entcrs and addresses to Jesus the definite question: 

ytr vs lo put any man to deaths there ii do other aulhority for th« «xittcnce of tbii iU(« 
ot thinga ihaa «n olMcure Mid variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Z*rs t vtii 3. 
(LigjMlbOt, p. 1123 f.) : Jtaik Cahita dicit, cum xgntartt R. Itmail bar Joie, wuttrtnd ad 
mm, dUeMa : die neU, i Domine, duo aiu tria, qum aiijuandu diritti mibU MoaoM f«tn» 

IkL DlcU lit guadraffinia anni$ aa/c excidtum ttmpli migrant Synedriwm «t tidit in 

lahtmit. Quid lUii ruU Knee trtuUtiot Itabk Itaae, biir Ahdiwii dicit : nam jtidicantnt ju- 
diria malclalira. J)irU li, \acMmnn bar Iiaoc : me dicaf, fuod »fm JudieartaU judicia mite- 
tatira, ttti quod nm juiiifnmnt judUia cipilalia. With this nuiy be comparBd mofeorer 
the inromuiion girea hy Jotcphui Antiq zx. ix. 1, that it mu not lawful far A»&kiu 
(tha high pricft) to attiaMt Ikt S^mkednm viJkout ikt cortml nf the J HWUf lor . On lh« 
Other luuid tha exccation of Stephen (Act* vii.) witboat the lanclian of (ha Ronan* ini^hl 
iecm to »peak to the contrary ; Imt thia waa a tumultuary act, undertaken perhapa In the 
conndenee that Pilate waa aliaeuL Cooipare oa thii point I.Oikr, ?, b. G31 ff. 
• Da belL Jnd. IL ix. S. f Aj Lttcke suppowa, S. C3I. 
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Art thou the Jdiig of the Jewef which thus here likewise haa no 
suitable introduction. This is the case only in Luke, wlio tirst ad- 
duces the accusations of the Sanhedrists against Jesua, that he 
stirred up the people and encouraged them to refuse tribute to Cussar, 
givino; himself out to be Christ a king Xpiarcv (iaaiXia (xxiii. 2.). 

It in this manner tlic narrative of Luke enables us to under- 
stand liow Pilate could at once put to Jesus tlie question whether 
he were the king of the Jews ; it leaves us in all the greater dark- 
ness as to liow Pilafe, immediately on the affirmative answer of 
Jesus, coidd witliout any further inquiries declare to tlic accusers 
that he found no fault in tlie accused, lie must first have ascer- 
tained the grounds or the want of grounds for the charge of exciting 
the populace, and also have informed himself as to the sense in 
whicli Jesus claimed the title of king of the Jews, before he could 
pronounce the words; T Jind no fault in this man. In JIattliew 
and Mark, it is true, to the aflirniation of Jesus that he is tlie king 
of the Jews is added liis silence, in opposition to the manifold accu- 
sations of the Sanhedrists — a silence wliich surprises Pilate ; and 
tliis is not followed by a precise declaration tliat no fault is to be 
found in Jesus, but merely by tlie procurators attempt to-set Jesus 
at liberty by coupling hiTii with Barubbas : slill what should move 
him even to this attempt doc? not appear froiu the above gospels. 
On the other hand, this point is sufficiently clear in the fourth 
jospel. It is certainly surprising that when Pilate asks whether 
Jaa be really the King of the Jews, Jesus should reply by the 
counter-question, wlietuer he say this of Iiimself or at tlie suggestion 
of another. In an accused person, however conscious of innocence, 
.such a question cannot be held warrantable, and hence it li.'is been 
sought in every jioss-ible way to give the words of Jesus a sense 
more consonant with ])ropiiety : but the question of Jesus is too 
definite to be a mere repulse of tlic accusation as absurd,* and too 
indefinite to be regarded as an inquiry, whether the Procurator in- 
tended the title iiaatXevg ruv '\ov6aiuv in the Roman sense (o</»* 
lavTovj or in the Jewish (dkkot aot £irroi').t And Pikte does not so 
understand it, but as an unwarrantable question to which it is a 
mark of his indulgence that he replies; — in the first instance, it is 
true, willi some impatience, by the second counter-question, whether 
he be a Jew, and tlms able of himself to have information concerning 
a crime so specifically Jewish; but hereupon he good-naturedly adds 
that it is the Jeivs and their rulers by whom Jesus has been deliv- 
ered to him, and that he ia tlierefore at liberty to speak more parti- 
cularly of the crime which these lay to his cliargc. Now on this 
Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, added to the impression of hia 
whole appearance, might certainly induce in the Procurator a con- 
viction of his innocence. He replies, namely, that nis kingdom 
(iaaiXeia is not of this world in rov Kouftov rovrov, and adduces as 
a proof of this, tiie peaceful, passive conduct of his adherents on his 
* Calvin, in luc f Lncke anil Tholnck, in loc. 
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arrest (v. 36). On the further question of rilatc, whether, since 
Jesus has tlius ascribed to himself a kingdom, ahhough no earthly 
one, lie then cluima to be a king? he replies that certainly he is so, 
but only in so far as he is bom to be a witness to tlic truth: where- 
upon follows the famous question of Pilate: IV/uit is truth f ri 'ariv 
dX/jOeia ; Although in this latter reply of Jesus wc cannot but be 
struck by its presenting the peculiar hue of thought which charac- 
terizes the author of the fourth gosjicL in the use of the idea of 
t/~ulA dX^Otta, as we were before surprised at the unwarrantable 
nature of the counter-question of Jesus: still this account in John 
renders it concoivablc how Pilate couM immediately step forth and 
declare to the Jews that he found no fault in Jesus. But another 
point might easily create suspicion againi^t this narrative of John. 
According to him the trial of Jesus went forwaitl in the interior of 
the Pi-ffitonum, which no Jew would venture to enter: who then are 
we to suppose licard the conversation of the Procurator with Je.su3, 
and was the intbrniaiit who communicated it to the author of the 
fourth gospel ? The opinion of tlie older commentators that Jesus 
himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after the resur- 
rection, is rcinounccd as extravagant ; tlie more modem idea that 
perhaps Pilate himself was the source of the information concerning 
the trial, i^ scarcely less improbable, and rather than take refuge, 
witli Lueke, in tlie supposition that Jesus remained at the entrance 
of the Pra'torium, so that those standing immediately without might 
with some attention and stillness (?) have heard the conversation, 
I should prefer appealing to tlie attendants of the Procurator, who 
would scarcely be alone with JesiLs. Meanwliilc it is easily con- 
ceivable that wc have here a conversation, which owes its origin 
Bolcly to the evangelist's own combination, and in this case we need 
not bestow so much labour in a.scortaining the precise sense of 
Pilate's question : what w irutA f since this would only be an 
example of tlie fourth evangelist's favourite form of dialogue, the 
contrast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with 
questions either of misapprehension or of total unintelligencc on 
the part of the hearers ; as xii. 34. the Jews ask : who u this Son 
of man f rtV hnv ovrof b vlb^r. a. • so hero Pilate: xchat is truth f 
ri ioTiv dXtjOeia ;• 

Before the introduction of Barabbas, which in all the othor 
evangelists cornea next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar to 
himself. On the declaration of Pilate that he tinds no guilt in the 
accused, the chief priests and their adlicrcnts among the multitude 
persist in asserting that Jesus stirred up the people by his agency 
OS a teacher from Galilee to Jerusalem: Pilate notices the word 
Galilee, asks whether the accused be a Galilean, and when this is 
confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome pretext for ridding himself' of 
the ungrateful business and sends Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, 
Uerod Antipas, at tiiat time in Jerusalem in observance of the 
« Comp. Kaiser, libL TbcoL 1. S. 251 
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feast ; perhaps also desiening aa a secondary object, what at least 
was the result, to conciliate the j>etty prince hy this show of re- 
spect for his jurisdiction. This measure, it is said, gave great satis- 
faction to Herod, because having heard much of Jeans, he had long 
been desirous to see him, in the lioi)e that he wotdd perhaps jwr- 
form a miracle. The Tclrarch addj-essed various questions to him, 
the Sanliodrists urged vehement accusations against him, but Jesua 
gave no answer: whereupon Ilerod with his soldiers betook them- 
selves to mockery, and at length, after arraying Jiim in a gorgeoug 
i-obe, sent him back to Pilate (xxiii. 4 ff.). This narnvtive of 
LukeX whether we consider it in itself or in its relation to the other 
gospels, has much to astonisli us. If Jesus as a Galilean really 
belonged to the jurisdiction of Ilerod, .as niatc, by delivering the 
accused to him, ajipears to acknowledge: how came Jesus (and the 
question is equally difficult whether we regard him as the sinless 
Jesus of the orthodox Bystcm, or as the one who in the history of 
the tribute-jwnny manifested his subjection to the existing autliori- 
ties) to withhold from him the answer which was his due? and how 
was it that Herod witlioat any further proceduics, sent him away 
again from his tribunal? To say, with Olshauscn, that the inter- 
rogation before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not born 
in Nazarctli and Galilee, but in Betlilciicm, and consequently in 
Judira, is on the one hand an inadmissible ap{>eal to the history of 
the birth of Jesus, of tlie statements in which there is no further 
trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke's gospel; and on the 
other hand, a totally accidental biilii in Judiea, such as that repre- 
sented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and even Jesus himself, be- 
ing both before and :d'tcr resident in Galilee, would not have con- 
stituled Jesus a Judajan; but above all we must ask, tlirougli 
whom was the Judajan origin of Jesus brought to light, since it is 
said of Jesus that lie gave no answer, while according to ail the in- 
formation we possess, th.it origin was totally unkiiowji to the Jews? 
It woiUd be preferable to explain the silence of Jcsas by the un- 
becoming manner of Ilci'od's inten'ogation, which nianitestcd, not 
the seriousness of the judge, but mere cui'iosity; and to account for 
his being sent back to Pilate by the fact, tliat not only the arrest, 
but also a part of the ministry of Jesus had occurred witlim tlie 
jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do the rest of the evangelists say 
nothing of the entire episode? Especially when the author of tho 
fourth go«j>cl is regarded aa the apostle John, it is not easy to seo 
how tilts omission can be explained. The common plea, that he 
supposed the fact sufficiently known tVom the synoptists, will not 
serve here, since Luke is the sole evangelist who narrates the inci- 
dent, and thus it does not appear to have been very widely spread; 
the conjecture, tliat it may probably have appeared to him too un- 
important", loses all found-ition when it is considered that John 
does not scorn to mention the leading away to Aimas, which 

* SchJeienuachcr, bberden Lukai, 8. 211 1. 
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nevertheless was equally indecisiTe; and in general, the narrative 
of these events in Jolin is, as Schleiermacher liimaelf confesses, so 
consecutive tliat it nowhere presents a break in whicli such an epi- 
sode could be inserted. Hence even Schleiermacher at last takes 
refuge in the conjecture that possibly tlie sending to Herod may- 
have escaped the notice of John, because it hapjxsjied on an opposite 
side to that on which the disciple stood, through a back door; and 
that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his informant had an 
acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John had in that of 
Annas: tlic former conjecture, however, is figuratively as wcU as 
literally nothing more tlian a back door; the latter, a fiction which 
is but the effort of despair. Certainly if we renounce the presup- 
position that the author of the fourth gospel was an apostle, wc lose 
the ground of attack against the nanative of Luke, wliich in any 
case, since Justin knows of the consignment to Uerotl,* ia of very 
early origin. Nevertheless, first, the silence of the other evangelists 
in a portion of tlicir common history, in which, with this exception, 
there prevails an agreeraejit as to the principal stages in the develop- 
ment of the fate of Jesus; and secondly, the internal difficulties of 
tlie narrative, remain so suspicious, that it must still be ojien to us 
to conjecture, that the anecdote arose out of the effort to place Jesus 
before all tlic tribunals that could possibly be gathered togetlier in 
Jerusalem; to make every autliority not liierarchical, though treating 
him with ignominy, still cither explicitly or tacitly acknowledge his 
innocence; and to represent him as maintaining his equable demean- 
our and dignity before all. If this be probable with respect to tlie 
])re3ent nanative, in which the third evangelist stands alone: a simi- 
lar conjecture conceniing the leading away to Annas, in which we 
iiave seen that the fourth evangelist stands alone, would only be 
warded ofi' by the circumstance that this scene is not described in 
olctail, and hence presents no internal difficulties. 

Alter Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned u^ion his 
liande, I'ilate, accorojng to Luke, once more called togeflier the 
Sanhedrists and the people, and declared, alleging in his support 
the judgment of Herod as accordant with his own, his wbh to dismiss 
Jesus with chastisement ; for which purpose he might avail himself 
of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast of the passover.t 
This circumstance, which ia somewhat abridged in Luke, is more 
fully exhibited in the other evangelists, especially in Jlatthew. As 
the pri\-ilege to entreat tlie release of a prisoner belonged to the 
jjcople, Pilate, well knowing that Jesus was persecuted hy the rul- 
ers out of jealousy, sought to turn lo his advantage the better dis- 
position of the people towards him ; and in order virtually to oblige 
them to free Jesus, whom, partly out of mockery of the Jews, part- 



* DUI. cum Tryph. IDS. f It it daaU«d wh«tli«r Ihii nutom, of which we ihouM 
Iwre known noUiing liut fur the X. T., was of Roniin or J«wi»b origin • coinp. FriUaeb« 
■nd Paulun, in loc., tod Baur, UUtr die uriprdii^liclit Ucdeuluii^ dM TuiAhfAllct, ■. t f. 
TDU. Zeiucbrifl, f. Theol. 183.', 1, S. Ot. 
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ly to defer thein from lu3 execution as degrading to themselves, he 
named tlie Messiah or King of the Jews, he reminded them that 
their choice lay between liim and a iiotablc p)nsonei% iiofuo^ hiiarifioc, 
Barabbas,* whom Jolm designates as a robber, ?.x)aT^^^ but Mark and 
Luke as one who was imprisoned for insurrection and murder. This 
plan however failed, for tiie people, suborned, as tlic two first evan- 

Sslists observe, by their rulcra, with one voice desired the rclcaae of 
arabbas and the crucifixion of .Jesus. 
As a ciixiumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in fa- 
vour of Jesus, and moved him to make the ]>roposaI relative to Ba- 
rabbas as urgently as possible, it is stated by Matthew that while 
the procurator sat on his tribunal, his wifc,t in consequence of a dis- 
turbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur no responsibility in 
relation to that just man (xxvii. 19.). Not only Paulus, but even 
Olsliauscn, cxijlains this dream as a natural result of what Pilate's 
wife might have heard of Jesus and of his capture on the preceding 
evening ; to which may be added as an explanatory conjecture, the 
notice of the Evdnydiuin Nicodemi, that slie was j'hiis, Osoaei3^i^, 
and Judaisitiff, loviai^ovca,^ Nevertheless, as constantly in the 
New Tcstamcn*, and particiUarly in the goi^pel of Matthew, dreams 
arc regarded as a ppecial dispensation from heaven: so this assur- 
edly in the o]uaion of tlic narrator happened non sine numine; and 
lience it sliould Le possible to conceive a motive and an object for 
the dispensation. If tlic dream were really intended to prevent the 
dcalli of Jesus, taking the orthodox point of view, in which this 
death wa.<} necessary fur tiie salvation of man, we must Ijc led to the 
opinion of some of (lie ancients, th.at it may have been tlie devil who 
suggested that dream to the wife of the procuratoi, in order to hinder 
the propitiatory death ;§ if on the contrary, the dream were not in- 
tended to prevent the doatii of Jesus, its object must have been lim- 
ited to Pilate or lii.^ wit'e. But as far as Pilate was concerned, so 
late a warning could only aggravate his guilt, without sutKcing to 
deter him from tJie step already half taken; while that his wife 
was converted by means of tliis dream, as many have supixised,|| is 
totally unattested by history or tradition, and such an object is not 
intimated in the narrative. But, as the ]iail which Pilate himself 
plays in the evangelical narrative is such as to cxliiLit the blind 

* Accoriling lo on« reading, the Tull nime of tlii* miui was Jetus JmriMat, 'nliich 
we mention bera nverely Iwcausu Olsbausen Muds it "rcinarkaUU*." Bar Abba inemiing 
Son ofthejiilker, Lllshaun-n exLlaiiiiB : All that was essrnlUl in the Saviuur apjH-iirs in 
ttic murderer la caricature ! and lie quottiB aa a.p|ilicalil« to tlii« ca»(- tlie vcric : ludit in 
humanit dieina potriitia rebui. For our own jiHrt, wc inn only seo in lhl.« t<l<<a of Ol»- 
liauscn'a a liuut Humana imj>olenlite, f In the Koang. NirodrvH and in later mlt:si&«tical 
bistoriani, she is called I'roeula UpoKXri, Comp. Tliilo. Cod. .^pocr. N. T., p. ."i"J2, Paulas, 
exeg. llandb., 2. B. S. C40 f. t C^?- ]'- S ii20, tp. Thila. { I^piat. ad I'hilippens. 
iv. : ^Oficl di T& yxrtoiav, Iv ivcifiois avTo nararapuTTuv xoi srami' ^tt^rai nu xari rtv 
aravpov. (TAe devU) lerrijict Ihc wonian, trvulAiny htr in hrr ilrtanu, ami tjuitumurt to 
put a itvp to the thinffs of the crofs. The Jew? in the ICvaup. Nicodcmi, c. II. p. T)2i, ex- 
plain the dream as a resall of iho iiiai;lc arts of Jesus : >w;f Icri — liov ei'ttpoTrrfiTrra 
iTTCfoj/e Trpdc ri/v ywaiKa aov, Jfr is a mttficiani — tee, he kiis suit mesatifct m a dream to 
thy m/e. I li. g, Tbeophylact, vid, TliUo, p. 6:23, 
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hatred of the fcllow-countTynien of Jesus in contrast with tlie im- 
partial judgment of a Gentile : so his wife is made to render a testi- 
mony to Jesus, in order that, not only out of the mouth of baizes and 
sncklinffs (]^Iatt. xxi. 16.), but also out of the mouth of a weak 
woman, praise might be prepared for him ; and to increase its im- 
portance it is traced to a si^iificant dream. To give this an ai>- 
pearance of prolxibility, similar instances are adduced from profane 
history of dreams wliicli luave acted as jiresetitiments and warnings 
before a sanguinary catastrophe :• but the more numerous arc these 
analogous cases, the more is the suspicion excited that as the ma- 
jority of these, so also the dream in our evangelical passage, may 
have been fabricated after the event, for the sake of heightening its 
tragical eflfoct. 

When the Jews, in rejily to the i-cpcatcd questions of Pilate, 
vehemently and obstinately dctnand the release of IJarabbas and the 
eracitixion of Jesus, the two intermediate evangelists represent him 
as at once yielding to their desire; but Slatthew first interjwsea a 
ceremony and a colloquy (xxvii. 24 ff.). According to him Pilate 
enlls fur w^atcr, washes his hands before the jx-oplc, and declares 
himself innocent of the blood of this just man. The washing of the 
hands, as a protestation of purity from the guilt of shedding blood, 
was a custom specifically Jewish, accjording to Dcut. xxi. 6 f.f It 
has been thought improbable that the Roman should have here iil- 
fenlionally imitated this Jewish custom, and hence it has been con- 
tended, that to any one who wished so solemnly to declare his in- 
nocence nothing would more readily suggest itself than the act of 
washing tlie hands4 I^ut that an individual, apart from any allu- 
sion to a known usage, should invent extemporaneously a symboli- 
cal act, or even that he should merely fall in with the custom of a 
foreign nation, would require him to be deeply inteicsted in the fact 
which he intends to symbolize. That PUatc, however, should be 
deeply interested in attesting his innocence of the execution of Je- 
sus, is not so j)robable as that the Christians should have been 
deeply interested in thus gaining a testimony to the innocence of 
their Messiah : whence there ari.scs a suspicion that perhaps Pilate's 
act of washing his hands owes its origin to them alone. This con- 

i'ecture is confirmed, when we consider the declaration with which 
'ilate aeeompanies his symbolical act: lam innocent of the blooii 
of thie just man, aOCJo^ elfti d~b tov aiftaro^ rov diKatov tovtov. For 
tnat the judge should publicly and emphatically designate as a Jut't 
man, iUaio^, one whom he was nevertheless delivering over to the 
severest infliction of the law, — this even Paulus finds so contradic- 
tory, that he here, contrary to his usual mode of exposition, supposes 
that the narrator himself expresses in these words his own inter- 
pretation of Pilate's symbolical act. It is suqirisyig that he is not 

* ViJ. Taulus and Kuiadt, in loc Tlicy eipecimllj' iUiIbcv lh« tlTTum uf Cicwr'i 
wife At night \xtiitt his aMMtiiwtioQ. f Comp. SuU, TiU4 £• { Frilzucbt!, iu Mallh. 

^soa. 
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ako Btrnck by the cqnal improbability of tlie answer which is attri- 
buted to the Jews on tills occasion. After Pilate lina declared him- 
self guiltless of the blood of Jcbus, and by the addition: see ye to 
it, has laid the responsibility on the Jews, it is said in !Matthew that 
all the people ttS^ 6 ^Jibf, cried : JI\a Uood. be on ug and on our 
children, rh alfia aiirov ftp' fifia^ xal hrl ra rinva rjiiuv. But this is 
obviously spoken from the point of view of llie Cliristians, who in 
the miseries which shortly after the death of Jesus fell with con- 
tinually increasing weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing else 
than the jiaynient of the debt of blood which they had incurred by 
the crucilixion of Jesus : so that this wholo episode, which is jwcu- 
liar to the first gos]K'I, is in the highest degree suspicious. 

According to Matthew and Jlark, Pilate now caused Jesus to 
be scourged, lueparatory to his being led away to crucifixion. Here 
the scourging ajipcars to coiTCspond to tlie virgh cwdcre, which ac- 
cording to Koman usage preceded the securi- jiereiitere, and to the 
scourging of slaves prior to ancifixion.* In Luke it h.is a totally 
diffei'cnt character. While in the two former evangelists it is said: 
WAen he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be c'ucijied, rbv 
6k 'I. 0paye/Aw<7af TTape6<t>Kev ha aravpuO^ ; in Luke Pilate repeat- 
edly (v. 16 and 22) makes the proposal: having chmtised him f 
will let him go, natdevoa^ avrbv dnokvou : i. e. while there the 
scourging has tlie appearance of a mere acecssoiy of the crucitixion, 
here it appears to be intended as a siibstilutc for the crucifixion : 
Pilate wishes by this chastisement to apj)easc the hatred of the 
enemies of Jesus, and induce them to desist from demanding his 
execution. Again, while in Luke the scourging docs not actually 
take place, — because (he Jews will in nowise accede to the repeated 
proposal of Pilate: in John tlic latter causes Jesus to be scourged, 
exliibits him to tlie people witli tlie pnrjilc robe and tlie crown of 
thoms, and tries whether his pSiable asjwct, together with the re- 
peated declaration of his innocence, will not mollify their embittered 
minds : this, however, proving also in vain (xix, 1 ff.). Thus there 
exists a contradiction l>ctwecn the evangelists in relation to the 
scourging of Jesus, which is not to be conciliated after the method 
of Paulus, Tiamcly, by paraphrasing tlie words rlv 'I. <j>pay£A^uaa^ 
nmptdoKEv tra aravpu)0^ in Matthew and 31ark thus : Jesus, whom 
he had already before scourged in order to save him, suflcred tliis in 
vain, since lie was still delivered over to crucilixiuu. But, acknowl- 
edging the ditTercnce in the accounts, we must only usk, which of 
the two has the advantage as regards historical probabihty ? Al- 
though it is certainly not to be proved that scouiging before cruci- 
fixion was a Koman custom admitting no excejition : stiil, on the 
other hand, it is a purely harmonistic ell'ort to allege, tlfht scourging 
was only made to precede crucifixion in cases where the punishment 
was intended to be particularly severe,! and tiiat conscpicnlly Pilate, 

* CoiTip, in partu-uUr the pastaget cite<l hy Welstcin, on Uutth. xxYUa26i 
t riuluii, ul tni), S. C4T, 
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lyho had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, can only have caused him to 
be scourged with the special design which Luke and John mention, 
nnd which is also to be understood in the narratives of their prede- 
cessors. It is far more probable that io reality the scourging only 
took place as it is described by the two first evangelists, namely, as 
an introduction to the crucifixion, and that the Clu-istian legend (to 
which tliat side of Pilate's character, in virtue of which he endeav- 
oured in various ways to save Jesus, was particularly welcome as a 
testimony against the Jews) gave such a turn even to the fact of the 
scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt at release on the part 
of Pilate. This use of the fact is only incipient in the third gospel, 
for here the scourging is a mere proposal of Pilate : whereas in the 
iburtli, the scourging actually takes place, and becomes an additional 
act in the drama. 

With the scourging is connected, in the two first gospels and the 
fourth, the maltreatment and mockery of Jesus by the soldiers, who 
attired him in a purple robe, placed a crown of thorns on his head,* 
put, according to ^latlhew, a reed in his hand, and in this disguise 
first greeted liim as King of the Jews, and then smote and mal- 
treated him.t Luke does not mention any derision on the part of 
the soldiers here, but he has something similar in his narrative of 
the interrogation of Jesus before Ilerod, for he represents this prince 
with his men of tear, cvv toI^ aTparevfuiciv avrov, as mocking Je- 
sus, and sending him back to Pilate in a gorgeous robe, iodfj^ XofiTfti. 
Many suppose that this was the same purple robe which was after- 
wards put on Jesus by the soldiers of Pilate; but it must rather 
Jiave been thrice that Jesus had to wear this disguise, if we take the 
narrative of Joiin into the account, and at tlie same time refuse to 
attribute error to any of the synoptists: first in the presence of lie- 
rod (Luke); secondly, before Pilate brought Jesus forth to the Jews, 
that he might excite their compassion with the words: Hehold the 
man. We o dv6punog (John); thirdly, after he was delivered to the 
soldiers for crucifixion (Matthew and Mark). This rejwtition is as 
improbable as it is probable that the one disguising of Jesus, which 
had come to the knowledge of the evangelists, was assigned by them 
to different places and times, and ascribed to different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already con- 
cluded before tlie scourging, and in the third, on the rejection of his 
proposal to scourge and release Jesus by the Jews, Pilate forthwith 
dehvers him to be crucified: in the fourth evangelist the scene of 
the trial is further developed in the following manner. When even 
the exhibition of Jesus scourged and disguised avails nothing, but 
luB crucifixion is obstinately demanded, tlie procurator is incensed. 



* From thfi Mtplinilion of Paolot, ?. C19 f., it appcan hi|;hlr proljabic that ihf 
rrifavof iS ixav^Ov «a* not a crown of iharp tborni, ImI one lak«n from the nvarvat 
bodga, in order to dcriJr Jmu ty the riliuima earona, tpimtala (Plia. li. K. xjil. 10^ 

t A Mmilar duKuising at a man, in derUioa of a third party, ii adduced ly Wctateio, 
(p. 533 f.) from I'bilo, in i'lacciiiu. 
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and cries to the Jews, tliat they may take him and crucify liim 
themsclvca, for he finds no fault in him. Tlie Jews reply, that ac- 
cording to their law he must die, since he had made himeelf the 
Son of (Jod vitx; didv-^ a remark which affects Pilate with a suiier- 
stitious fear, whence lie once more leads Jesus into the Praetorium, 
and inquires conceniing his origin (whether it be really heavenly), 
on which .Tosus gives him no answer, and when the procurator seeks 
to alarm him by reminding him of the power which he possesses 
over \\\A life, refers to the higher somcc from whence he had this 
]»owcr. Pilate, after this reply, seeks (j'ct more earnestly than be- 
fore) to release Jesus ; but at last the Jews hit upon llie riglit means 
of making him accede to their will, by tin-owing out tiie intimation 
that, if he release Jesus who lias opposed liiniscif to C«sar as an 
usurper, he cannot be C^smr's friend. Thus, intimidated by the 
jHjssibility of hia being adumntated to Tiberius, he mounts the tri- 
bunal, and, since he cannot prosecute his will, betakes himself to 
derision of the Jews in the question, wlictlier they then wish that 
he should crucify their king? Whereupon tlicy, keeping to the po- 
sition whicli they had last taken with such evident effect, protest 
that tiiey will have no king but Cajsar. Tiic procurator now con- 
sents to deliver Jesus to be crucified, for wliich pui-pose, as the two 
iirst evangelists remark, tlie purple mantle was removed, and he was 
again attired in his own clothes. 



§ 132. THE CRUCIFIXION. 

Even concerning tlie progress of Jesus to the place of crucifixion 
there is a divergency between, the synoptists and John, for according 
to the latter Jesus himself carried his cross tliither (xix. 17.), while 
the former state that one Simon a Cyrenian bore it in his stead 
(Matt, xxvii. 32. parall.). The commentators indeed, as if a real 
agreement were assumed as a matter of course, reconcile these state- 
ments thus : at first Jesus himself endeavoured to bear the cross, 
but as the attempt made it obvious tliat he was too much exliausted, 
it was laid on Simon.* But when John says: And he hearing his 
cross went forth into — Golgotha, where they crucified him, «ai 
flaard^uv rbv aravphv avTov i^j/XSev el^ — ToXyoda' onov avrhv karav- 
putaav; he plainly presupposes that tJie cross was borne by Jesus on 
the way thither. t But the statement so unanimously given by the 
synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears the less 
capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a mo- 
tive which might lead to its fabrication. On the contrary, this in- 
dividual trait miglit verj' probably have remained unknown in the 
circle in which the fourth gospel had its origin, and the author might 

* Tliui I'lutu*, Kuinul, Tboluck and Olutiauwn io lh«ir Commi.'ntarica; Neaiider, 
L. J. Chr. S. G;J4. t Frilzsclic, in Marc. G84 : Signijicat .lonniwt, Jtfum i»'im crHcnit 
jHirfamue duaec ad Culcaria hxum pertfniutl. 
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have tliouglit that, according to the general custom, Jesus must have 
carried liis cross. All the synoptists designate this Simon as a Cy- 
renMii, i. c. probably one wlio had come to Jerusalem to tlie feaat, 
from tlic Lybian city of Cyrene, wliere many Jews resided." Ac- 
cording to all, the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a cir- 
cumstance which can as little be urged for as against the opinion 
that he was favourable to Jesus.f According to Luke and Mark, 
the man came directly oui of the country, an' dypov, and as he at- 
tempted to pass by the croud .ndvancing to tlie place of crucifixion, 
he was made use of to relieve Jesus. JIark designates iiim yet more 
particularly as (Ae father of Alexand-er and JCufus, who appear 
to have been noted persons in the ])riniilive church (comp. Rom. xvi. 
13; Acts xix. 33. (?); 1 Tim. i. 20. (?); 2 Tim. iv. U (?)).$ 

On tlie way to tlie place of execution according to Luke, there 
followed Jesus, lamenting him, a great company, consisting esj)cc- 
ially of women, Aviiom he however admonislicd to weep ratlicr for 
tiiemsclves and llieir children, in prospect of the temblc lime, ^\iiich 
would soon come upon them (xxiii. 27 ff.). The details arc taken 
partly fiom the discourse on the second advent, Luke xxi. 23 ; tor 
as there it is said. Oval di raZf iv yaarpl ixovffat^, teal ral^ (hjkail^ov- 
aair, it' ixeiinic rale fjfiipat^, so here Jesus says, that the days are 
coming in which al arttpai, koI xoiXiai al ovit iyivvfiaav, Koi uaarol ol 
ovK i^XcKJai; will be pronounced blessed; partly from Ilosea x. 8., 
for the words Tore dp^ovrat Xiyeiv To't^ opeat k. t. X. {then nhnll they 
begin to say to the mountains, &c.) are almost exactly the Alexan- 
drian translation of that passage. 

Tiie place of execution is named by all the evangelists Golgotha, 
tlie ChaKlaie K%^SfJ and ihcy all interpret this designation by K(taviQv 
TOTTof the place of a akull^ or upaviov a skull (^lallhcw v. 33 parall.). 
From the latter name it might ajipear that the place was ao called 
because it rescnjblcd a skull in form ; wlicrea« tine former interpre- 
tation, and indeed the nature of the case, renders it probtiblc that it 
owed its name to its destination as a place oi' execution, and to the 
bones and skulls of llie executed which were heaped up there. 
Wlvcre this place was situated is not known, but doubtless it was 
Out of the city; even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture.! 

The course of events after the arrival at the place of execution 
is narrated by Matthew (v. 34 ff.) in a somewhat singular order. 
First, he mentions the beverage oftiircd to Jesus; next, he says that 
after they had nailed Iiim to the cross, tlie soldiers shared his clothes 
among them ; then, tliat they sat down and watched him ; after this 
he notices the su|)erscriptiou on the cross, and at length, and not as 
if supplying a previous omission, but with a particle expressive of 
succession in time {jorc), the fact tliat two thieves were crucitied 
with him. Mark follows Jlattljcw, except that instead, of the statc- 

* Joarph, Aociq. xiv. viL 2. f It is aiwi] in Uie riinnrr w«y by Orociui ; in tba 
latter, by Olstiauirn. 2, S. ittl. T Cuioil r^utiui, FHizMrbo, and l>e VVetle, in ioc. 
j Vid. J'auliu and Fri(»Uke, in Ioc Winer, tiill. Real*. Art. (iiilguiha. 
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merit about the watching of the cross, lie has a determination of the 
time at which Jesus was crucified : while Luke more con-ectljr re- 
lates lirst the crucifixion of the two malefactors with Jesus, and 
then the casting of lots for the clothes ; and the same order is ob- 
served by John. But it is inadmissible on tiiis account to trans- 
l>ose the verses in Matthew (34. 37, 38. 35. 36.), as lias been pro- 
ix>sed ;• and wc must rather abandon the autiior of the first gospel 
to the charge, that in Iiis anxiety not to omit any of the chief 
events at the crucifixion of Jesus, he has neglected the natural 
oitler of timet 

As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scarcely any 
debated point, if we except the question, whether the feet as well 
as the hands were nailed to the cross. As it lay in the interest of 
the orthodox view to prove the affirmative: bo it was equally im- 
portant to the rationalistic system to maintain the negative. From 
Justin Martyr J down to HengstcnbergS and Olshausen, the ortho- 
dox find in tlic nailing of the I'cct of Jesus to the cross n fulfilment 
of the prophecy Ps. xxii. 17., wliicli flie LXX. translates : uipv^av 
Xeipdg fiov Kcd trodof, but it is doubtful whether the original text 
rcally speaks of piercing, and in no case does it allude to crucifix- 
ion : moreover the passage is nowhere applied to Christ in the New 
Testament. To the rationalists, on the contrary, it is nt once more 
easy to explain the death of Jesus as a merely apparent death, and 
only possible to conceive how lie could walk immediately after the 
resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet were left un wounded: 
but the case should ratlier be stated thus : if the historical evidence 
go to prove that the feet also of Jesus were nailed, it must be con- 
cluded that the resuscitation and the power of walking shortly after, 
either happened supeniatiirally or not at all. Of late there have 
stood opposed to each other two learned and profound investigations 
of this point, the one by Paulus against, the other by Bahr, in fa- 
vour of — the nailing of the fect.|j From the evangelical narrative, 
the former opinion can principally allege in its support, that neither 
is the above passage in the Psalms anywhere used by the evange- 
lists, though on the presupposition of a nailing of the feet it was 
so entirely suited to their mode of accounting for facts, nor in the 
history of the resurrection is there any mention of wounds in the 
feet, together with the wounds in the hands and side (John xx. 20. 
25. 27.). The other opinion appeals not without reason to Luke 
xxiv. Sy., where Jesus invites the disciples to behold his hands and 
Ilia feet (Were tu^ X^V*^^ F°^ *"' Tcwf nida^ fiov) ; it is certainly not 
here said that the feet were pierced, but it is difficult to understand, 



* Vi'uaea\jeTgit, Disa. de trajectioniUoa N. T. ia Balckntcr'a acbolo in U. quofldam 
N. T. 2, p. SI . t Comp. SchlciermachiT, tiber den Lukas, S. 29r> ; M iner, N. T. Gramm. 
S. i.".'C. anil Fritiache, in Mattli. p. &I4. J ApoL I. 35. Dial. c. Tnph. xcvil. } Chri»- 
tologie dc9 A. T. 1, a. S. 182 ff. || Paulua. ex»g. Ilandb. 3. B. S. SfiO— 7fi+; BiOir, in 
Tlioiuck'i liler. Anaeiger fur christL Theol. 1835, No. 1 — S. Comp. sUo Neander, L. J. 
Chr., 8. C8«, Anm. 
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how Jesus should have jx)infed out his feet merely to produce a 
conviction of the reality of his body. The fact that among the fa- 
thers of the church, titose who, living Lcfore Constantine, inig]it be 
acquainted with the mode of crucifixion from ptTsonal observation, 
as Justin and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been 
nailed, is of weight. It might indeed be concluded from the remark 
of the latter: Qui {CAtnstui) solus a jiopulo tarn insigniter cruci- 
Jixii^ est,* that for the sake of the jwissage in the Psalms these Fa- 
thers supposed that in tlie crucifixion of Christ his feet also were 
pierced by way of exception ; but, as Tertullian had before called 
the piercing of the hands and feet the propria atrocia cruets, it is 
plain tliat the above words imply, not a special manner of cruci- 
fixion, but the special manner of death by crucifixion, which docs 
not occur in the Old Testament, and by wiiich therefore Jesus was 
distinguished from all the cliaracters therein celebrated. Among tlie 
passages in profane writers, the most important is that of Plautus, 
in whicli, to mark a crucifixion, as extraordinanly severe, it is said: 
oJigaiUur bis pedes, bis brachia,^ Here the question is: does the 
extraordinary feature lie in the bis, so that the nailing of the feet as 
well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the ordinary usage; 
or was the bis ojigere of the hands, i. e- the nailing of botli tlic 
hands, the usual practice, and the nailing of the feet an extraordi- 
nary aggrevation of the punishment? Every one will pronounce the 
former alternative to be the most accordant with the words. Hence 
it appears (o me at present, that the balance of historical evidence 
is on the side of those who maintain that the feet as well as the 
hands of Jesus were nailed to the cross. 

It was before the crucifixion, according to the two first evange- 
gclists, that there was offered to Jesus a beverage, which Mattkew 
^v. 34) describes as vinegar mingltd tciiA gall, <5^o? /ura xo^'ii /*e- 
fuyftivov, Mark (v. 23) as wine mingled with myrrhs ia^vpviafu-vov 
oh'ov, But which, according to both, Jesus (MattJiew says, after hav- 
ing tasted it) refused to accept. As it is not understood with what 
object gall could be mixed with the vinegar, the X°^^, of MattJiew 
is usually explained, by the aid of the kaftvpviofiivov of Mark, as im- 
plying bitter vegetable ingredients, eejiecially myrrh; and then either 
elvov wine is actually siibstituted for i^og vinegar, or the lallcr is 
understood as sour w ine :} in order tluit the beverage ofTcred to Je- 
sus may thus appear to liave been the stupefying draught consisting 
of wine and strong spices, whicji, according to Jewish Uiwgc, was 
presented to those about to be executed, for the purpose of blunting 
their susceptibility to pain.§ But even if the text admitted of this 
reading, and the words of this interpretation, Matthew would assur- 
edly protest strongly against the real gnll and the vinegar being thus 



* Adv. Ua^rciuo, ill. 10. f Uo«l«l)ari«, li. 1. { Vitl. Kuinul, I'aulu*, in loc 
I Sanhedrim, f. xliti. I, ip. W etttcin, p. fi3o : HUU R. Chuja, / It. AtcUr, dintt* R. 
Cltatdam : trtunti, ut t«pUt pUcttUur, juHl bilKitiitm grtuvm lunt in pvcuh nai, nr n/ it m 
tur ment 'Jul, ttr. d. Prvr. xxxi. C : dult tictmrn ptnumH tl riNttm Mmaru tuima. 
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exijIiiincJ away from liia naiTalivc, because by tliis means he would 
lose the fulHltneiit of tlie pasaacc in tlie psalm of lamentation elao 
wherc used measianicallj: (LXX) nal Ww«av elf t6 (ipHftd fiov ;t«A;)f, 
Ko-l elg Ti)v dtij'av fiov hrvrtadv fie 5^f, tAe^ ffazni tne also gall for 
7/jy meat, and in jni/ t/iirst they gavt vu vhugar to drink ^1*8. 
Ixix. 21,). Maltliew incontcstably moans, in accordance with tUia 
|>rojihccy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison with Mark is 
only calculated to suggest the question, wliether it be more jtrolmble 
that Mark presents the incident in its original form, which 5latthew 
has remodelled into a closer accordance with the jirophecy; or tliat 
I^Iatthew originally drew the particular fiom the passage in the 
Psalm, and tliat Jilark so modified it as to give it an appearance of 
greater historical probability? 

In order to conic to a decision on this question wc must take 
the two other evangelists into consideration. The presentation to 
Jesus of a drink mingled with vinegar is mentioned by all four, and 
even tiie two who have the vinegar mingled vvitli gait, or the niynhcd 
wine, as llie tirst drink offered to Jesus, mention afterwards the of- 
fering of simple vinegnr. According to Luke, this offering of vine- 
g^tr, o^og -poa(j>tfteiv, was an act of derision committed by the sol- 
diers not very long after the cmcitixion, and before the commence- 
uK-nt of the darkness (v. 30 f.); according to 3Iark, shortly before 
the end, three hours after the darkness came on, one of the by- 
standers, on heaving the cry of Jesus: my God, my God, &c., pre- 
sented vinegar to him, likewise in derision, by means of a sponga 
fixed on a reed (v. 3(i) ; according to ilatthew, one of the bystand- 
ers, on the same cry, and in the same manner, presented vinegar to 
him, but with a benevolent intention, as wc gather from the circum- 
stance that the Bcoffcrs wished to defer him from the act (v. 4S £);" 
whereas in John it is on the exclamation: I (/lirstf that .some till a 
sponge with vinegar from a vessel standing near, and raise it on a 
stem of hyssop to the mouth of Jesus (v. 29). Hence it has been 
supposed that there were tiu'ce separate attempts to give a beverage 
to Jesus: the first before the cmcidxion, with the stui^fying drink 
(Matthew and Mark); the second after the cniciKxion, when the 
soldiers in mockery otfered him f>onie of their ordinaiy beverage, a 
mixture of vinegar and water called ^'f«<;a f (Luke); and the third, 
on (he complaining cry of Jesus (Malt. Mark and John). J But if 
the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a separate 
event be once admitted it must be consistently carried out : if the 
beverage mentioned by Luke must be distinguished from that of 
iMattliew and Mark on account of a dilfcrence in the time, then must 
that of Matthew be distinguished from that of Mark on account of 
the difference in the design; and, again, the beverage mentioned by 
John must not be regarded as the same with that of the two Krst 
synoptists, since It follows a totally different exclamation. Thus 

• Vid. Fritisrtic, in loc. ■J- Conip. l^uulus, in !iM, J Thus Kuiuul, iu Lur. |k 
7 tor.; Thalua, & Ult>. 
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we should obtain in all five instances in wliicli a drink was offered 
to Jesus, and we should at least be at a loss to understand whv 
Jesus after vinegar had already been thrice presented to his lips, 
should yet a fourth time have desired to drink- If then we must 
resort to sirapliKcation, it is by no nveans only the beverage in the 
two first gospels, and that in the fourth, which, on account of the 
agreement in the time and manner of presentation, are to be under- 
stood as one ; but also tiiat of Mark (and through this the others) 
must be pronounced identical with that of Luke, on account of their 
being alike oflured in derision. Thus there remain two instances of 
a drmk being offered to Jesus, the one before the crucitixion, the 
other af^er; and both have a presumptive support from history, the 
former ui the Jewish custom of giving a stupefying draught to per- 
sons about to be executed, the other in tlie lloman custom, accord- 
ing to which the soldiers on tlieir expeditions, — and the completing 
an execution was considered as such, — were in the habit of taking 
with them theii- posca. But together with tliis possible historical 
root, there is a possible prophetic one in Ps. l.\ix.,'and tlie two have 
an opposite iniiuence : tite latter excites a suspicion that the narra- 
tive may not have anything historical at its foundation ; the former 
throws doubt on the explanation that the whole story has been spun 
out of the prophecies. 

On once more glancing over the various naixatives, wc shall at 
least find that tlieir divergencies are precisely of a nature to have 
arisen from a various application of tlie passage in the Psalms. The 
eating of gall and the drinking of vinegar being there spoken of, it 
appears as if in tlie first instance the former particular had been set 
aside as inconceivable, and the fulfilment of the prophecy found in 
the circumstance, (very possibly historical, since it is mentioned by 
all the four evangelists,) that Jesus had vinegar ])resented to him 
when on the cross. Tiiis might eitlier be regarded as an act of 
compassion, as by ^latthcw and John, or of mockery, with Mark 
and Luke. In this manner the words: t/icy t/avti me vinegar to 
drink, inojiadv fit o^u^, were indeed literally fultillcil, but not the 
preceding phrase : i/i mi/ thirsty eif ti)v di^iav fiov ; hence the author 
of the fourth gospel might think it probable (hat Je.sus actually 
complained of tliirst, i. c. cried, I tAirsi, «J«V'w, an exclamation, 
which he expressly designates as a t'ultilment of the scrJj^ture, Tpo^'). 
by whicli we arc doubtless to understand the above jMvssage in the 
Psalms (comp. Ps. xxii. lU.); nay, since he introduces tlic Iva re- 
XetuO^ T} ypcupfj, tkat ike scripture migfU be falJilUd^ by tMuif 6 
'Iiyaovf, ^Ti TTuvro lyeJ^j Terikiarai, Jesus, hwwifig tfiat all thifcja 
loere now accumpU^hed, he almost appears to mean that the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus in uttering tliat 
exclamation: but a man suspended on the cross in the agonie.s of 
death is not the one to occupy himauli' with such typological trifling — 
this is only the i>art of his biographer who finds himself in perioct 
ease. Even this addition, however, only showed the fulfilment of 
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one half of the messianic verse, that relating to the vinegar; there 
still remained what was said of the gall, which, as tlie concentration 
of all bittcnic33, was peciiliarlj' adapted to be placed in relation to 
the suffering Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gall, 
XP^^i as meat, /Jpwfjo, which the propliecy strictly taken required, 
was still suppressed as inconceivable: but it appeared to the first 
evangelist, or to the authority which he here follows, quite practica- 
ble to introduce the gall as an ingredient in the vinegar, a mixturo 
which Jesus might certainly be unable to drink, from its unpalata- 
bleness. Jlore concerned about historical probability tlian prophetic 
connexion, the second evangelist, with reference to a Jewish custom, 
and perhaps in accordance with historical fact, converted the vinegar 
mingled with gall, into wine mingled with myrrh, and made Jesus 
reject this, doubtless from a wish to avoid stupefaction. As however 
the narrative of the vinegar mingled with gall reached these two 
evangelists in comjjany witli the original one of the presentation of 
simple vinegar to Jesus ; they were unwilling timt this should be 
excluded by the former, and hence placed the two side by side. But 
in making these observations, as has been before remarked, it is not 
intended to deny tliat such a beverage may have been offered to Je- 
sus before the crucilixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since the 
former was aivparcntly customary, and the latter, from the thirst 
which tormented the cruciticd, natural: it is merely intended tosiiow, 
that the evangelists do not narrate this circumstance, and under 
such various forms, because they knew historically tliat it occurred 
in this or that manner, but because they were convinced dogmati- 
cally that it must have occurred according to the above prophecy, 
which however they applied in different ways.* 

Uuriiig or immediately after the cracltixion Luke represents Je- 
sus as saying : Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do (v. 34) ; an intercession which is by some limited to the soldiers 
who cruciHcd liim.t by others, extended to the real authors of his 
death, the Sanhedrists and Pilate.J However accordant such a 
prayer may be with the principles concerning love to enemies else- 
where inculcated by Jesus (ilatt. v. 4-4.), and liowevor great the 
internal probability of Luke's statement viewed in this light : still 
it is to DC observed, especially as he stands alone in giving this 
particular, that it may possibly have been taken from the reputed 
messianic chapter, Is. liii., where in the last verse, the same from 
which the words: tie icas nuinOered tcith the transgressors^ ^lerd 
ivbfiuv tkoylaOri are borrowed, it is said : s'sd: o-'jctbi (Jie nuide in- 
tercession for the trausgrcssors), which the LXX. erroneously trans- 
lates <Jtd Tof dvoiiia^ avzuv TropedoOr^, he was delivered for theh' 
transgressions, but which already the Targurn Jonathan renders 
hy jtro jieccatis (it should hejieccatoridits) deprecatus est. 



* Cump. nho Bleek, Conim. lum Hebrterbrief, 2, S. AH, Anm. ; Dc Welte, ese^ 
Handhucb, I, 3, S. l:i». f KuioO), io Lac p. 710. t OlsliauMn, p. ASA ; Neuider 
S. 037. 
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All the evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors Ho 
KOKovpyoi (Matthcwand Mark call tlieni Ai/ffrdf i/ticvcs) were crucified, 
one on each side of Jesua ; and ilark, if liia 28th verse be genuine, 
sees in this a literal ftilfilracnt of the words : he wcu numbered with 
the transgresion, which, according to Luke xxii. 37., Jesus had 
the evening before quoted as a propiiocy about to te accomplished 
in him. Of the further demeanour of these fellow-sufferers, Joiin 
says nothing; the two first evangelists represent them as riviling 
Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 44; Mark xv. 32.): whereas Luke narrates that 
only one of them was guilty of tliis offence, and that he was rebuked 
by the other (xxiiL 39 ff.). In order to reconcile this difference, 
commentators have advanced the supposition, that at first both crim- 
inals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one of them was converted 
by the marvellous darkness ;* more modem ones have resorted to the 
supposition of an enallage numeri:\ but without doubt those only 
are right who admit a real difference between Luke and his prede- 
cessors.| It is plain that the two first evangelists knew nothing of 
the more precise details which Luke presents concerning the rela- 
tion of the two malefactors to Jesus. He narrates, namely, that 
when one of them derided Jesus by calling upon him, if lie were 
the ^lessiali, to deliver liimsclt' and them, tlie other earnestly rebuked 
such mockery of one with whom he was sharing a like fate, and 
moreover as a guilty one with the guiltless, entreating for his own 
part that Jesus would remember him when he should come into his 
kingdom ^ai)Ma: whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he 
should that very day be with him in Paradise iv f^ TroptuJettrw. In 
this scene there is nothing to create difficulty, until wc come to the 
words which the second ntalefactor addresses to Jesus. For to ex- 
pect from one susfiended on the cross a future coming to establish 
the messianic kingdom, would presuppose the conception of the 
whole system of a dying Messiali, which before tl>e resurrection the 
apostles tliemsclves could not comprehend, and which therofore, ac- 
cording to the above representation of Luke, a thief must liave been 
beforehand with them in embracing. Tliis is so improbable, tltat 
it cannot excite surprise to find many regarding the conversion of 
the thief on the cross as a miracle,! and the supposition which com- 
mentators call in to their aid, namely, that tlie man was no common 
criminal, but a political one, perhaps concerned in the insurrection 
of Barabbas,|| only serves to render the incident still more incon- 
ceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and bent 
on liberating his nation from the Homan yoke, his idea of the iles- 
siah was assuredly the most incompatible with the acknowledgment 



* Thai ChniMtom and otheriL t Bvu and Grotiai. { Pauliu, S. 783 ; WiiMr, 
N. T. Gramm. S. 143 ; Fritucbe, In Mauh. p. 817. | VId. Thito, Cod. apocr. 1, 8. 
113. Furlbrr apocrj-pbal Inrormation coDceming (he two malafactora crucilied with Jtaoa 
ii to be found in thv cYanj;. Infant arab. c xxiii. ap. Tbilo, p. 98 ti eomp. tha nota pa^. 
143 ; in the cving Nicod. c ix. 10, Thilo, p. 581 tl. ; c zxvi. p. 7M C | Pautuaod 
KuioAl, in loc. 
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as such, of one so completely annihilated in a political view, as Jo- 
bub then was. Hence we are led to the question, whether we have 
here a real history and not rather a creation of the legend? Two 
malefactors were crucified with Jesus : thus much was indubitably 
presented by history (or did even this owe its origin to the prophecy, 
Isai. lili. 12. ?). At Hrst they were suspended by the side of Jesus 
as nmtc figures, and thus we find them in the narrative of the fourth 
evangelist, into whose rogion of tradition only tl»e simple statement, 
that they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was 
not jwssiblc for the legend long to rest contented with so slight a 
use of them : it opened their mouths, and as only insults were re- 
ported to have jirocccdcd from the bystanders, the two malefactors 
werc at first made to join in the general deri.sion of Jesus, without 
any more particular account being given of their words (Matt, and 
Mark). But the malefactors admitted of a still better use. If Pi- 
late had borne witness in favour of Jesus ; if shortly after, a Roman 
centurion — nay, all nature by its miraculous convulaions — had at- 
tested his exalted character: so his two fcllow-snfferers, although 
criminals, could not remain entirely impervious to the impression 
of his gi-eatness, but, though one of them did indeed revile Jesus 
agreeably to the original form of tlic legend, the other must have 
expressed an opposite state of feeling, and have shown, faith in Je- 
sus as the llcsaiab (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and 
his answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish 
thought and expivssion ; for according to the idea then prevalent, 
paradise was timt part of the nether world which was to harbour 
the souls of tlic pious in tlie interval between their death and the 
resurrection : a place in paradise and a favourable remembrance in 
the future ago were the oljject of the Israelite's petition to God, as 
here to the Messiah ;• and it was believed concerning a man distin- 
guished for piety that he could conduct those who werc present at 
the liour of his dcatli into paradise-t 

To the cross of Jesus was aflixcd, according to the Roman cus- 
tom,! a siijierscripiion iTnypa(p7) (ilark and Luke), or a title rirko^ 
(John) which contained Awr acctisation r^v alriav aiirov (Matthew 
and Mark,) consisting according to aU the evangelists in the words: 
6 fJaatXev^ tuv 'lovdaiuv the JCing of ike Jews. Luke and Jolui 
state that this sujierscription was couched in three different tongues, 
and the latter informs us that the Jewish rulers were fully alive to 
the derision which this form of superscrijJtion reflected on their na- 
tion, and on this account entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an altera- 
tion of the terms (v. 21 £.). 

* Confeuio Jodaei acgroti, kp. WetsUsin, p. 820 '.-^Ax portionem tuam in horUi Edaut, 
et memento mei in tteuhfiiiuro, quod abteonditum csljtutii. Other psMtgM ant given, ib. 
p. 819. 

i Coluboth, r. ciii. up. Wctslein, p. 819 : Quo die Rabbi moritunu eral, tenit vox d» 
eoelo, dueitqtu : qui praejtns aderil morintti Rabbi, iUe intrabit in paradinim. 

X Vid. Wonteln, in loc. Matth. 
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Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who cmcified 
Jesus, the evangelists unanimously relate that they parted the 
clothes of Jesus among themselves by lot. According to the Roman 
law dc bonis damnatorum* tl>e vestments of the executed fell as 
spolia to the executioners, and in so far lliat statement of the evan- 
gelists has a point of contact with historj*. But, like most of the 
features in this last scene of the life of Jesus, it has also a point of 
contact wilii prophecy. It is true tl>at in ilattlicw tlie quotation 
of the passage I's. xxii. 18. is doubtless an interpolation; but on 
tlic other hand the same quotation is undoubtedly genuine in John 
(xix. 24.) : Iva f\ yptupq nktjpcOFi ffkiyovaa- (verbally after the LXX.) 
6iefieplaavT0 to Iftdrid fiov eavroii^, koX Inl rbv i/iariff/iov fiov t(3akov 
KX^pov. that the scripture might be fulfilled which enitK they 
parted itiy raiment among theniy anil for my vesture they did 
cast lots. Here also, according to llie assertion of orthodox exposi- 
tors, Da\id the author of the Psalm, under divine guidance, in the 
moments of inspiration chose such figurative expressions as had h 
literal fuUilment in Christ.t Rather we must say, David, or who- 
ever else may have been the autlior of the Psalm, as a man of poeti- 
cal imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to denote 
a total defeat ; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpretation, 
which the evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, and from 
which orthodox tlieologians, by their own fault however, have not 

ijcrtectly liberated themselves after the lapse of eighteen centuries, 
ed to the belief that those words must be understood literally, and 
in this sense umst be shown to be fidtilled in the Messiah. Whether 
the evangelists drew tlic circumstance of the casting of lots for tlie 
clotlies more from historical infonnation which stood at their com- 
mand, or from the proplietic passage which they variously inter- 
preted, must be decided by a comparison of their narratives. These 
present the divergency, tiiat wliilc according to the synoptists all 
the clothes were parted by lot, as is evident from the words : «5<e/<fpi- 
aavro ra Ifidna avrov, pldAAovrcf KXTjpov they parted ki» garments, 
casting lots, in JIatthew (v. 35), and the similar turn of expression 
in Luke (v. 34), but still more decidedly from tlie addition of 3lark: 
Ttf Tt op?;, what eivry vian should take (v. 24) : in John it is the 
coat or tunic, ac'tuj', alone for which lota are cast, the other gar- 
ments being parted equally (v. 23 f.). Tiiis divergency is commonly 
thought of much too lightly, and is tacitly treatea as if the synopti- 
cal representation were related to that of John as the indefinite to 
the definite. Kuinbl in consideration of John translates the words 
Sufiepl^avTO (iaXXovre^ of Matthew thus : partim dividebant, partim 
in sorteni conJiciebaiU: but the meaning is not to be thus distrib- 
uted, for the duiupi^aiTo they parted states ichut tlicy did, the 
OdXXovTeg KXT]pov casting lots, hvw tliey did it: besides Kuinol passes 
in total silence over the words rif t( lipjj, because they undeniably 

* Quoted ta WeUtcin, pag. G36 ; compare, howavrr, Um eorncUon of the text ia 
Ftnlus, exeg. lUndb. 3. B. S. 761. f Tbvluok, in loe. 
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imply that lots were cast for several articles: while according to John 
the lots Iiiid reference only to one gannent. If it be now asked, 
which of the two contradictory narratives is the correct one, the 
answer given from the point of view to which the comparative cri- 
ticism ot the gospels has at present attained is, that the eye-witness 
John gives the correct prticulars, but the synoptists had merely 
received tiie indefinite information, tluit in parting the clothes of Je- 
sus the soldiers made use of the lot, and this, from unacquaiutanco 
\vith the more minute particulars, they understood as if lots had 
been cast for all the garments of Jesus.* But not only does the 
circumstance that it is Jolm alone wlio expressly citcfl tlia paasage 
in the Psalms prove that he had an esjiecial view to that passage: 
but, in general, tliis divergency of the evangelists ia precisely what 
might be expected from a difference in the interpretation of that 
supposed prophecy. When the I'salm speaks of the parting of the 
garments and a casting of lots for the vesture : the second particular 
is, according to the genius of the Hebrew language which abounds 
in parallelism, only a more precise definition of the first, and the 
synoptists, correctly understanding this, make one of the two verbs 
a participle. One however who clid not bear in mind this peculiarity 
of the Hebrew style, or had an interest in exhibiting the second 
feature of the prophecy as specially fulfilled, might understand the 
and, which in reality was iiulicative only of more precise definition, 
as denoting addition, and thus regard the casting of lots and tlie 
distribution as separate acts. TJicn the liiariajio^ (isi^^) which was 
originally a synonymc of l^dria (e^";3 a) must become a distinct gar- 
ment, the closer particularization of wiiicli, since it was not in any 
way conveyed in the word itself, was left to choice. The fourth 
evangelist determined it to be the X*^'*"' tunic, and because he be- 
lieved it due to his readers to show some cause for a mode of pro- 
cedure with respect to this garment, so different from the equal 
distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it was 
chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, probably 
was tiiat it had no scam {dpfMupo^) which might render separation 
easy, but was woven in one piece (itpavrb^ 6i' oAov).f Thus wo 
should Iiave in the fourth evangelist exactly the same procedure as 
we have found on the side of the first, in the history of tlie entrance 
into Jciusalem ; in both cases the doubling of a trait originally 
single, owing to a false interpretation of the "i in the Hebrew paral- 
lelism ; the only difference being that the first evangelist in the pas- 
sage referred to is less arbitrary than the fourth ia here, for he at 
least 8{>ares us the tracing out of the reason why two asses must 
then have been required tor one rider. The more evident it thus 
booouies that the representation of the point in question in the dit- 

* E. G. Theile, znr Biognphie Jcfu, j 3G, Ar.m. 13. f Expotilori obMrre In 
connexion with this particular, that the coat of the Jewi-ih high priest was alto of ttiit kind. 
Joa. Antiq. iiL vii. 4. The ume view uf the aXtoft iliirvrence has b«en already pr«*cDted 
in the FroLAlilia, p. 60 f. 
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ferent evangelists is dependent on the manner in wliich each inter- 
preted that supposed prophecy in the Psalms : the less does a sure 
nistorical knowledge appear to have had any share in their repre- 
sentation, and hence we remain ignorant wJjcther lota were cast on 
the distribution of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a 
distribution of clothes took place nnder the cross of Jesus ; confi- 
dently as Justin appeals in support of this very particular to the 
acts of Pilate, whicli lie had never seen.* 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the crucifixion 
of Jesus, John tells us nothing; Luke represents the people as 
standing to look on, and only the rulers dpx^fvre^ nod the soldiers 
as deriding Jesus by the summons to save himself if he were the 
Blessiah, to which the latter adds the offer of the vinegar (v, 35 ff.); 
ilatthew and Mark have nothing here of mockery on tlve part of 
the soldiers, but in compensation they make not only the chief 
priests, scribes, and elders, but also the passers bij rrapairofKvo^uvoi, 
vent insults jigainst Jesus (v. 39 ff. ; 29 ff.). Tba expressions of 
these i>eop]e partly refer to former discourses and actions of Jesus; 
thus, the sarcasm : Thou that destroy est the temple and buildest 
it again in three days, save thyself (Slsiti, and Mark), is an allu- 
sion to the words of that tenor ascribed to Jesus; while the reproach: 
he saved others, himself he cannot save, or save thyself ^in all 
tlu-ee), refers to his cures. Partly however the conduct of the Jews 
towards Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the same Psalm of 
which Tertullian jusUy says, that it contains totain Christi pas- 
sio?iem.\ When it is said in Matthew and Slark: And they that 
passed by reviled him, wagging their /teads and saying : ol <Je 
napanopevujsevM i(iXaa<l>fifiow avrbv, KtvoCvre^ rdf KEipa/Mi; airruv Kol 
kiyovre^ (Luke says of the riders apxavreg they derided him 
i^eftvKTTipt^ov), this is certainly nothing else than a mere rop»o<luc- 
tion of what stands in Ps. xxii. 8. (LXX.): All tlwy that see me 
laugh me to scorn, they shoot out the lip and shaic the head: 
ndvre^ ol Ocutpovvr^^ fie i^efiVK-rqptadv fie, ikaXriaav iv xtiXjtmv, txivrjaav 
Ket^aXfjv ; and the words which are hereupon lent to the Sanhedrists 
in Slatthew: Jie trusteil in God ; let him deliver him now if he 
will have him, nirroiOev M rbv 9cbv, ftvadaOw t'iv airrbv, el OtXei 
avrbv, are the same with those of the following verse in that Psalm: 
Ife trusted in the Jjord that he would deliver him : let him deliver 
him, seeing he delighted in him, ^Xniaev i-rrl Kvpiov, pvadaOu 
avrdv otoadru avrbv tri $iXet avaov. Now thonzh the taunts and 
shaking ot the head on the part of the enemies of Jesus may, 
notwithstanding that the description of them is drawn according to 
the above Old Testament passage, still very probably have really 
happened: it is quite otherwise with the wortls which are attributed 
to these mockers. Words which, like those above quoted, are in 
the Old Testament put into the mouth of the enemies of the godly, 
could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without their voluntarily 
* Apoi. i. So. f Adv. Uairion, ot inp. 
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assnming tlie clxaracter of the ungodly: which they would surely 
have taken cure to avoid. Only the Christian legend, if it once 
Rpplicd tlie Psalm to the Bufferings of Jesus, and especially to his 
last hours, conld attribute these words to the Jewi.sh rulers, and 
find thcrcui the fulfilment of a prophecy. 

The fwo first evangelists do not tell us that any one of the 
twelve was present at the cruciHxion of Jesus: they mcntioJi merely 
several Galilean women, three of whom they particularize: namely, 
ilary Magtlalene ; Mar}' the mottier of James the less ami of Joses; 
and, as the third, according to Matthew, the mother of the sons of 
Zebcdee, according to Mark^ Salome, both whicli designations are 
commonly understood to relate to the same person (JIatt. v. 65 f. ; 
Mark v. 40 f.): according to these evangelists the twelve apjxiar 
not yet to have reassembled after their flight on the arrest of Jesus.* 
In Luke, on the contrary, among all hU acquaintance, Trdvreg ol 
"ja'Ojo-Tol avrav, whom he represents as beholding the crucifixion 
(v. 49) the twelve would seem to be included: but tl>c fourth gospel 
expressly singles out from among the disciples the one ir/iom Je- 
sus loved, i. e. John, as present, and among the women, together 
with Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleoi>as, names instead of 
the motlier of James and John, the mother of Jesus himself. More- 
over, while according to all the other accounts tiic acquaintances 
of Jesus stood (ifur off iiaKpoOei', according to the fuurlh gosi:icl 
John aiiJ tlie mother ol' Jesus nnist have been in the closest i)rox- 
imity to the cross, since it represents Jesus as addressing them 
from the cross, and apfxiinting .lolm to be his substitute in the 
filLal relation to his mother (v. 25 fil). Olshausen believes th«it he 
can remove the contradiction which exists between the s^Tioptical 
statement and liie presupposition of the foui'th gospel as to the 
position of the Iriends of Jesus, by the conjecture that at first they 
did indeed stand at a distance, but that subseiiucntly some a{>- 
proachcd near to the cross: it is to be observed, however, in oppo- 
sition to this, that the synoptlsts mention that position of the 
adlicrents of Jesus just at the close of the scene of crucifixion and 
death, inuuediately before the taking down from the cros^, and thus 
presuppose that tiiey had rctnmcd this jjosition until the end of the 
scene; a state of tlie case which ciinnot but be held entirely con- 
sistent with the alann wliich filled the minds of the disciples during 
those days, and still more with feminine timidity. If tlie heroism 
of a nearer approach might perhaps be ex[)ected from maternal 
tenderness : still, the total silence of llic syuoptists, as tlic inter- 
preters of the common evangelical tradition, renders tiic historiciU 
reality of that particular doubtful. The synoptists cannot have 
known any thing of the presence of the motber of Jesus at the cross, 
otherwise they would have mentioned her as the chief person, be- 
fore all the other women j uor docs any thing appear to have been 

* Jastin, Apol. 1. GO, And dscwhcrp, even speaks of apostacy u<l deaial oa the part 
e/aU tilt' dijcipies >rier the crucifixion. 
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known of a more intimate relation between her onJ Jolm : at least 
in the Acts (i. 12 f.) the mother of Jesus is supposed to be with 
the twelve in general, his brothers, and the women of the society. 
It is at least not so easy to understand how the memory of that 
affecting presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to con- 
ceive how the idea of them might originate in the circle from which 
the fourth gosjiel ]>rocceded. If this circle be imagined as one in 
whicli the ajwstle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, on which ac- 
count our gospel drew him out of the trio of the more confidential 
associates of Jesus, and isolated him as the beloved disciple: it 
will apiK?ar that nothing could be more strikingly adapted to confirm 
this relation than the statement that Jesus bequeathed, as it 
were, the dearest legacy, his motlicr (in reference to whom, as 
well as to tlic alleged beloved disciple, it must have been a natu- 
ral question, whether she had left tlic side of Jesus in this last trial), 
to John, and thus placed this disciple in his stead, — made him 
vicarius C/u-inti. 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite discipio 
is peculiar to the fourth gospel: so, on the other hand, the excla- 
mation. My Xfod, my God, ichy hast thou forsaken mc! »}aJ, ^/AJ, 
Aa/id aai^a\Oav'i ; is only found in tlic two lirst gospels (Matt. v. 
46; Slark v. 34V This exclamation, with the mental state from 
which it proceeded, like the agony in Gctliseniane, eoiistitutca in 
tlie opinion of the church a part of the vicarious suflcring of Christ. 
As however in tliis instance also it was impossible to be blind to 
the difficullies of llie Bup]>03ition, that tlie mere coi-poreal suffering, 
united with the external depression of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus 
to such a degree that he felt himself forsaken by God, while there 
have been both before and after him persons who, under sulferings 
equally severe, have yet preserved comi)08ure and fortitude: the 
opinion of the church has hero also, in addition to the natural 
corjioi"eal and spiritual atHiction, supposed as the true cause of that 
state of mind in Jesus, a witlidrawal of God from Itis soul, a con- 
sciousness of <he divine wratli, which it was decreed that he should 
bear in tiie stead of mankind, by whom it was deserved as « pun- 
ishment.* How, prcsupposhig the do^ma of the church concerning 
the person of Christ, a withdrawal ol Goil from his soul is con- 
ceivable, it is the part of the defenders of this opinion themselves, 
to decide. Was it the hunuan nature in him whicli felt so forsaken? 
Then would its unity with the divine have been interrupted, and 
thus the very basis of the ixrrsoiiality of Christ, according to tiic 
above system, removed. Or the divine ? In tiiat case the second 
person in the Godhead would have been sepanitcd from the first. 
As little can it have been the God-man, consisting of botli natures, 
that felt forsaken by God, since the very essence of this is the unity 
and insepai'ublcncss of the divine and the human. Thus urged by 
the self-contradiction of this supranaturalistic explanation, to ikll 

* Tid. Calvin, Comm. in barm. evr. ia Matih. xxvii. iU ; Olsiuuieii, la loc. 
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back on the natural mode of accountm«j for the above exclamation 
by the sense of external suffering, ana yet repelled from the idea 
that Jesus should have been so completely subdued by this, com- 
mentators have attempted to mollify the sense of the exclamation. 
It consists of the opening words of Ps. xxiL, a })as3agc which is 
classical for this last scene in the life of Jesus. Now this Psalm 
begins with a complaining description of the deepest suffering, but 
in the course of its progress soars into joyful hope of deliverance ; 
hence it has been supfwscd that the words wliieh Jesus immediately 
utters do not give his entire experience, and tliat in thus reciting 
the first verse lie at the same time quotes the wiiole psalm and 
especially its exulting close, just as if he meant to say: It is true 
that I, like the author of this psalm, appear now forsaken of God, 
but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only Ije so much the 
more glorified.' But if .Jesus uttered this exclamation with a view 
to the bystanders, and in order to assure them that his affliction 
would soon be merged in triumph, he would have chosen the means 
the least adapted to Jiis purpose, if he had uttered precisely those 
words of the Psnlm wliicli express the dce|)cst misery; and instead 
of the first verse he would rather have chosen one from the 10th to 
the 12th, or from the 20th to tlie end. If however in that excla- 
mation he meant merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would 
not have chosen tliis verse if Jiis actual experience in these moments 
liad been, not what is there expressed, but what is described in the 
succeeding verses. Now if this experience was his own, and if, all 
supernatural grounds of explanation being dismissed, it proceeded 
from his external calamities ; we must observe that one who, as the 
gosjwis narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering and death in 
his idea of the Messiah, and hence Jiad regarded them as a part of 
the divine arrangements, could scarcely complain of them when they 
actually aarived as nn abandonment by Gotl ; ratlier, on the above 
8up(>03ition, wc should be led to think that Jesus had found himself 
deceived in the expectations which he had previously cherished, and 
thus believed himself forsaken by God in the prosecution of his 
plan.t But VYC could only resort to such conjectures if the above 
exclamation of Jesus were shown to have an historical foundation. 
In this respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, 
be 80 serious a diflicidty in our eyes, tiiat we sJiould take refuge in 
explanations like the following: John suppressed the exclamation, 
lest it should serve to countenance the Gnostic opinion, l)y admitting 
the inference that the jEon wliich was insusceptible of suffering, 
departed from Jesus in tliat moment.^ But the relation of ti»e 
words of Jesus to the 22d Psalm docs certainly render this particular 
suspicious. If the Messiah was once conceived of as suffering, and 



* Thut I'auluv, Gmtt, in loc. ScbWivrmaclier, Gtaubenslvhrc, 2, S. I0I, Anm. 
f Sudi U lh« inference drawn hy the author of the Woir(!Rl>Dttel Fntgnitnt*, rom 
Zweck Jesu tind seiaer Junger, S. 153. 

^ ScbjieckenbDrger, UeitrOge, S. 66 f. 
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if that Psalm wag used aa a Bort of programme of his 8ufFt;rit)g — for 
wLicfi it was by no means necessary as an inducement that Jesus 
should have really quoted one of its vei-scs on the cross: — the 
oijcning words of tlic Psalm which arc expressive of the deepest 
suffering must appear singularly adapted to Iw put into the nioutli 
of the crucified JJessiah. In this case the derisive speecli* of the 
bystanders, he calldhjor E!ias, &c., can have had no other origin 
than this — that the wish for a variety of taunts to complete this scene 
after the model of the psalm, was met by the similarity of sound 
between the ffXl in the exclamation lent to Jesus, and the name of 
Elias which was associated with the Messiah. 

Concerning the last words whicli the expiring Jesus was heard 
to utter, the evangelists differ. According to Slatthew and ^(ark, 
it was incrcly a loud voice, 0wv^ iuydkf\, with which he departed 
(v. 50, 37) ; according to Luke, it was the petition : leather, into 
thy hand4 I commend duj spirit, "ndr^p, el^ x^^P*^ ^'"^ rapaOqaofuu 
TO m-evftd fiov (v. 46); while according to John it was on the brief 
expression: ii is Jinished, Tcrekearai, that he bowed his head and 
expired (v. 30). Here it is possible to reconcile the two first evan- 
gelists with one or other of the succeeding ones by the supposition, 
that what the former describe indetinitely as a loud cry, and what 
according to tlicir ifprescntation nn'glit be taken for an inarticulate 
expression of anguish, the others, with more particularity, give in 
its precise verbal form. It is more difficult 1o reconcile the two last 
gospels. For wliether we supjwse that Jesus first commended his 
soul to God, and hercujKjn cried : it m Jinished ; or vice versa ; 
both collocations are alike op]X>sed to the uitcntion of the evange- 
lists, for the expression of Luke itaX ravra hItuv i^t-Tn'tvatv cannot 
be rendered, as Paulus would have it, by: soon after he had said 
this, he expired ; and tlie very words of the exclamation in John 
define it as the last utterance of Jesus; the two writers forming dif- 
ferent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Luke, 
the common form of exju-ession tor the death of Jcaa* : Trap««5w«« to 
•nvevfta {he delivered ftp his spirit) appears to have been interpreted 
as an actual commending of his soul to God on the part of Jeaus, 
and to have Ix^en further dcvclojx^d with reference to the passage Pa, 
xxxi. 5 : {Lord) into tht/ hands [ commend my spirit, {nvpte) el^ 
X^tpac oov Trttpa&t'iaofiai rh rrvivfid ftov (LXX.), — a passage which 
from the strong resemblance of this Psuhn to (ho 22nd would bo 



* According to OlnliAUion, S. VJ'i, llirre U do »_vlUl>lc In (lil^ aproch by which such 
A meaning i» iii(inia(e<1 : i>ii tlia runlrarr, * vccnt horror li*<I alrraily iliirusri! iUcIf over 
thfl minds of (h« acotf^r*, and they tremUfd si the Uiuught lliiU ilUiis iniKht app«»r In 
tfa« storm. But when one who attrinpls to )f\ve a li«vera(re In Jr>u» is dis.'<iia>l(nj uaitr 
lUe pretest of waiting to ««e ly £!itu irouU come fo $iin him tl liJXtrat 'il'/Jaa, «u9uf 
atTiv, this pretext is plainly enuuyh nbowii to Ij*- meant in ilvri^i»n, aiiil liruei) the hurroT 
and trembling belong only to tho unKicntiiic animus of ihp liililital cuiiiniculalor, which 
makes him contenipUle the history of the paMlon above all vitv, *» a mysitrium (rraum^ 
dum, and causes biin t» ilix-uvrr rvrn in I'ilate a depth of fv«llli(; wllii-fa i< Itowbere at> 
tributed to this Roman in tb« (;<i>(<«U. 

SO 
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apt to suggest ilsclf.* Whereas the author of the fourth gospel np- 
jx>ars to have lent to Jesus an expression more immediately proceed- 
ing from his |)0sition in relation to his messianic office, making him 
exprcsH in the word rerlXearai it is Jinished tlie completion of hia 
work, or the fulfilment of all the prophecies (with the exception, of 
course, of what could only be completed and fulfilled in the resur- 
rection). 

Not only lljcse last words, however, but also the earlier expres- 
sions of Jesus on the cross, will not admit of being ranged in the 
succession in wliich they arc generally supposed. The speeclies of 
Jesus on the cross are commonly reckoned to be seven ; but so 
many arc not mentioned by any single evangelist, for the two first 
have only one: the exclamation, v\y God, my Ood, &c. i}AJ, ^A?, 
«. T. A. Luke has three : the prayer of Jesus for liis enemies, the 
promise to the thief, and llie commending of Iiis spirit into tlie hands 
of tiie Father; John has likewise three, but all different: the ad- 
dress to his mother and the disciple, witli tlie exclamations, I thirst 
dtxpu and It is finished TEri'/xcnai. Now the intercessory prayer, 
the promise and the recommendation of Maiy to the care of the dis- 
ciple, might certainly be conceived as following each other : but the 
iixlni and the »JA) come into colUsion, since botli exclamations are 
followed by tlie same incident, the offering of vinegar by means of 
a sjionge on a reed. When to this wc add tlic entanglement of the 
TfTtAeffTat with the -ndzep k. t. P,., it should surely be seen and ad- 
mitted, that no one of the evangelists, in attributing words to Jesus 
when on the cross, knew or took into consideration those lent to him 
by the otiicrs ; that on the contrary each depicted this scene in hia 
own manner, according as he, or the legend which stood at his com- 
mand, had developed the conception of it to suit this or that proph- 
ecy or design. 

A special difficulty is here caused by the computation of the 
hours. According to all the synoptists the darkness prevailed yVw^n 
tAe sixiA hour until the ninth haiit', dfro tHTi}^ Zpa^ twf wpof h'vdrrjg 
(in our reckoning, from twelve at midday to three in the afternoon); 
according to Matthew and Mark it was about the ninth hour that 
Jesus complained of being forsaken by God, and shortly after yielded 
up the ghost ; according to ilark it was the third hour iSpo rphij 
(nine in the morning) when Jesus was ciiicitied (v. 25). On the 
other hand, John says (xix. 14.) that it was about the sixth hour, 
(when according to Mark Jesus liad already hung tliree hours on the 
cross,) that Pilate lirst sat in judgment over him. Unless we are 
to suppose that the sun-dial went backward, as in the time of He- 
zekiah, this is a contradiclion which is not to be removed by a vio- 
lent alteration of the reading, nor by appealing to the w<Tel {itbou() in 
John, or to tlic inabilify of the disciples to take note of the hours 
under such afflictive cirsunistances; at the utmost it miglit perliapa 

♦ Credner, EIuL in das N. T. I , S. 198. 
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be cancelled if it were possible to prove that the fourth gospel 
throughout proceeds u{>on another mode of recknoning time tlian 
that used by tlie aynoptists.* 



CHAPTER IV. 
DEATH AXD RKSURRECTIOX OF JE8D8. 



5 133. PRODIGIES ATTESDANT ON THE DEATH OF JESL'8. 

AccORDlKG to the evangelical accounts, the death of Jcsu3 was 
accompanied by extraordinary phenomena. Tlirce hours before, we 
•re told, a darkness diffused itaelf, and lasted until Jesus expired 
(Matt, xxvii. 45. parall.) ; in the moment of iiis death tlie veil of 
the temple was torn asunder iVom the top to the bottom, tlie earth 
quaked, the rocks were rent, the gi-aves were opened, and many 
bodies of departed saints arose, ejifered into llie city, and B])pcared 
to many (Malt. v. 51 ff, parall.). These details arc very unequally 
distributed among the evangelists: the first alone has them all; the 
second and third merely the darkness and the rending of tlie veil ; 
while the fourth knows nothing of all these marvels. 

We will examuie them singly accoi-ding to their order. Tiie 
darkness ontoroy which is said to have arisen while Jesus hung on 
the cross, cannot have been an ordinarj' eclipse of the sun, caused 
by the interposition of the moon between his disc and the eartii,t 
since it hap|>ened during the Passover, and consequently about the 
time of the lull moon. Tlic gosj>eU however do not directly use the 
terms txAtn^'if tov ^/fov Ucfij^e of the sun) the two first sjieaking 
only oL tlurkiKss okCto^ in general, and though tljc lliird adds with 
somewiiat more particularity : nal idKorioOtj u ijkio^, and the eun 
was darkened, still this niigbt be said of any species of widely ex- 
tended obi<curation. Hence it was an explanation which lay near 
at hand to refer this darkness to an atmospheric, instead of an astro- 
tiomicul cau3c» and to suj)]«>sc that it proceeded from obscuring va- 
pours in the air, such as arc esj^wcially wont to precetlc earthquakes.^ 
That such obscurations of the atmospheit; may be ditTuscd over 
whole countiics, ii time ; but not only is the statcaient that the one 

■ Thu* lt«<li(C, exrp UkIid Aoatrklrn In Ullmann'i and CmbMl't Studien, 1680, ), 
S. lUC fr. ; Thuluck, ('.lauliwiinliiskeiL, S. 4i)7 ff. ; romp, on the varioiu aLU'tnpU at recoa- 
ctllatii'ii l.uckc and De XVrttc. in Ivc Juh. f llie Kvang. Ninxlcml makrj Uu> .Itwt 
vrry aliiwdly n<aknla<n : titr* Kij'p«iuda» tcliptr <^/ lAt >«■ m (4« ordinary count ItXiif^f 
^lUiAt yi)mt koru ri> Wwtfof. c. \i. p. &9i, ap. Thilo. } That raulua and Kuiniil, in loc ( 
ti«M, L.J.I U3; Neander, L. J. Clir. S. UU» t 



in question extended inl naaav or SXfjv rr/v yrjv, L c, according io 
the most natural explanation, over the entire globe, to be subtracted 
of the narrator:* but also the prc-supposition. 



as 



an exaggeration 



evident in tJic wliole tenor of tlieir representation, that the darkness 
had n supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
want of any adequate object for sucli a miracle. Since then, with 
these accessory features, the event does not in itself at once carry 
the conviction of its credibility, it is natural to inquire if it have any 
extrinsic confirmation. The fathers of the church ap}>cal in its sui>- 
port to the testimony of heathen writers, among whom Phlegon es- 
pecially in Ills xpoviKol^ is alleged to have noticed the above dark- 
ness •.! but on comparing tlie passage preserved by Eusebius, which 
is ajipurently the one ol Phlegon alluded to, we find that it deter- 
mines merely the 01yni2)iad, scarcely the year, and in no case the 
season and day of this darkness, J More mo<lci*n apologists appeal 
to similar c-asca in ancient history, of which Wctstein in particular 
has made a copious collection. He adduces from Greek and Roman 
writers the notices of the eclipses of the sun which occurred at the 
disappearance of Romulus, the death of Cffisar,§ and similar events; 
he cites declarations vvliich contain the idea that eclipses of the sun 
betoken the fall of kingdoms and the death of kings; lastly he points 
to Old Testament passages (Isai, 1. 3; Joel iii. 20 ; Amos viiL 9; 
comp. Jer. xv. 9.) and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscur- 
ing of the light of day is described as the mourning garb of God,|| 
or the deiitli of great teacliers compared with the sinking of the sim 
at mid-day,t or the opinion advanced that at the death of exalted 
hierarchical personages, if the last honours are not paid to them, the 
sun is wont to be darkened.** Hut these parallels, instead of being 
supports to the credibility of the evangelical nanative, are so many 
premisea to the conclusion, that we have here also nothing more than 
the niythlcal offspring of universally prevalent ideas, — a Christian 
legend, which would make all nature put on the weeds of mourning 
to solemnize the tragic death of the Messiah. ft 

The second prodigy is the rending of the veil of the temple, 
doubtless the inner veil before the Holy of Holies,, since the word 
ti5iD, used to designate this, is generally rendered in the LXX, by 
KaTa-niTaafui. It was thouglit possible to interpret this rcndmg of 
tlie veil also as a natural event, by regarding it as an effect of the 
earthquake. But, as Lighttbot has already justly observed, it i3 
more conceivable that an earthquake should rend station.iry tlxcd 
bodies such as the rocks subsequently mentioned, than that it should 

• Coipp. Fritzsube •nd De Welle, in loc. iUtth. f Tortull. Apologet. c. xxi. ; 
Orjg. c. Cels. ii. 33, 5'J. { Eudeb. can. chron. iid. 01. 203, Anm. 4 ; comp. I'aulus, S. 
765 H J S«rv, ad VirgiL Georg. i. 405 ft : Constat, oceUo Cattart in doMlu pridie 
Jdiu Martial, tiAii fuiue d'Jeclum ab hoi-a tezta tuque ad utKltm, % ICclia U iii 28. 
^ U. Beclui Cod. lUkkema : Cum iutignit Rahbinut falo cowederfi, diril qnidam : itU 
dits yrarit rtl ftraiii, lit cum $ol oecidil ipto meridif, ** Succa, f. xxix. ! : DirerutU 
litic/orM ; (jwituor de causis tol d'JiiHi : primrt, ob tutrtin domUM judicii nuiiiuum, cui fxt- 
quiat noit Jiunt i>t dccet, etc. ff ViJ. Fritische, in loc.; comp. alM Uo Wettc, ejwg. 
ilandl). 1 , I , S. 338 •, Tbeiia, tur Biograpbie Jesu, 2 36. 
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tear a pliant, loosdy hung curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that 
the veil of the temple was stretched and fastened not only above 
but also below and at the sides. Rut first, this is a mere conjecture: 
and socoikHv, if the cnrthquake sljook tlic walls of the temple so 
violently, as to tear a veil which even though stretched, was still 
pliant ; such a convulsion would rather have caused a part of tiic 
buildiiij;; to fall, as is 8ai<l to have been the case in the gospel of the 
Hebrews:* unlcsa it be chosen to add, with Kuinol, the conjecture 
that the veil was tender from age, and miglit therefore be torn hy 
a slight concussion. That our narrators had no such cttuses in their 
minds is proved by the fact that the second and third evangelists 
are silent concerning tiie earthquake, and tliat the first does not 
mention it until after the rending of the veil. Thus if this event 
really hap|)cned we must regard it as a miracle. Now the object 
of the divine Providence in effecting such a miracle could only have 
been this : to produce in the Jewish cotcmporaries of Jesus a deep 
impression of t!»e innx)rtance of his death and to furnish the first 
promulgators of the gospel with a fact to whicli they might ap{)eal 
in supjwrt of their cause. But, as Sclileiermachcr has shown, no- 
where else in the New Testament, either in the apostolic epistles or 
in the Acts, or even in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in connexion 
with the subject of which it could scarcely fail to be suggested, is 
this event mentioned : on the contrary, with the exception of this 
bare synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost; which could scarcely 
have been the case if it had really formed a ground of ajtostolical 
argument. Thus the di>'ine purpose in ordaining this miracle must 
have totally failed ; or, since this is inconceivable, it cannot have 
been ordained for this object — in other words, since neither any 
other object of the miracle-, nor yet a mode in which the event might 
happen naturally can be discovered, it cannot have hapiiencd at alL 
In another way, certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the veil 
of the temple is treated of in liic Epistle to the Hebrews. While 
before Christ, only the priests had access into the holy place, and 
into the Holy of Holies only the high priest might enter once in the 
year with the blood of atonement; Christ, as the etenial high priest, 
entered by his own blood into the holy place within the veil, into 
the Holy of holies in heaven, whereby he became the fvrerunnery 
TTpodpoifMC, of Christians, and opened access to them also, founding 
an eternal redemption^ aluviov kvTfXjjoiv (vi. 19 f. ; ix. G, 12; x. 
19 f.). Even Paulua finds in these metaphors so close an aifinity 
to our narrative that ho thinks it possible to number the latter 
among those fables which according to Hcnke's definitions are to be 
derived e ^gurato ffenere dicendi;^ at least the event, even if it 

* Ilieron. ad Ilcilit). cp. cxllx. 8. (cMPp. hU CSoBHA. in loc) /* taiuyrlio auttm, ifHod 
kd»raicu iiUrit icriplum *tl, It^mui, •«• mImm irmfU nritnm, itii tuptiiimimirt tempt* 
mint nagmtudinit Cirmittt. 

t Tha po&nliility of ihU k •dmttlad b/ Kcu4«r alio, tint witli Um |if(«H|>p9»lUott «( 
•oii>« r»ct •* • grvundwork (S. 040 f.) 
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really happened, must have been esjiecially important to the Chris- 
tians on account of its symbolical significance, as interpreteil by the 
images in the Epistle to the liebicvvs : namely, that by Christ's 
deatli the veil of the Jcwiali worship was rent asunder, and access 
to GchI opened to all by means of v:orahip in the lipirit. But if, 
as lias been sliown, the historical probability ot' the event in ques- 
tion is extremely weak, and on the other hnnd, the causes which 
might lead to the formation of sucli a narrative without historical 
foundation very powerful; it is more consistent, with Schleiermacher, 
entirely to renounce the incident as historical, on the ground that 
so soon as it began to be the practice to represent the othce of Christ 
under the images wliich reign tliroughout tjie Epistle to tlielicbi-cws, 
nay, in the very earliest dawn of this kind of doctrine, on the first 
reception of the Gentiles, who were left free from the burthen of 
Jewish observances, and who thus remained without partioi|)alion 
in the Jewish sacrifices, such representations must have entered into 
the Christian hymns (and the e\aiigelical narratives).* 

On the succeeding particulars of tlie earthquake and tlic rending 
of the rocks, we ciin only pronounce a judgment in connexion with 
those already cxaniiiicd. An curtliquake by which, rocks are dis- 
parted, is not unprpccdcatcd as a natural phenomenon ; but it also 
not scdiloni occurs as a poi'tlcal or mythical embellishment of the 
death of a distinguished man : as, for example, on tiie death of 
Ciesar, Virgil is not content with eclipsing the sun, but also makes 
the Alps tremble with unwonted comniotion.t Now as we have only 
been able to view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter 
Mght, and as, besides, the historical vali-dity of the one before us is 
weakened by tiie fact that it rests solely on tlie testimony of Mat- 
thew; we must pronounce upon this also in the words of Eritzsche: 
Mensios oUtura atroclbm oslcntis, quibu-i, qiiantua vir quummaxivie 
exeinrasset, orbi termrum indicaretur, iUmtrem esse oj)QrtebaLX 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise pecu- 
liar to tlie first evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the resm- 
rection of many dc^d i>crsons, and their appearance in Jerusalem. 
To render this incident conceivable is a matter of unusual difHculty. 
It is neither in itself clear how it is sup|Kised to have fared witli 
these ancient Hebrew saints, ay/o4f,§ after their resurrection ;(| nor 



• Ueber ilin I.uku, S. 293. Comp. De Wett«, exeg. lUndb. 1, I, S. 240. f GfOTg. 
j, 4G3 ST. J Wlirn Uase, § 143, writes: "'tUe eartlj trembled, mourning for her greatest 
Son," we see how the hiatoriun in speaking of thiii feature, which he maintains to be his- 
torical, involuntarily becoini-s a |io«t; and when in the second edition tlie author qualities 
the phrase by the addition of an "as it were": it is further evident that bis liistori>.-aI 
conscience had not fuiU-d to reproach him for the license. { Only such must be here 
thought of, and not tretalorci CArutI, as Kninul maintains. In the Evang. Nicodenii, c 
xvil. there are indeed adherents of Jesus, namely, Simeon (Luke ii.) and bis two sons, 
among those who come to lir<! on this occaoion : but the majority in litis apocryphal book 
also, and as wtU in the uva^opii TIiXutov (Thito, p. 810.), according to EpipJianius, oral, 
in »i'(>ulchrum Cbr. 275, Ignat. ad Magnes IX. and others ((»mp. Thilo, p. 780 IT.), are 
Old 'leatanii-iit jxTsonn. as Adam and Eve, the patriarchs and propheta. y Comp, the 
various opinions in TUilo, p. 783 f. 
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is anytliing satisfactory to be discovered concerning a possible ob- 
ject for so extraordinary a dispensation.* Purely in the resuscitated 
tlicniselves the object cannot apparently have lain, for had it Ijccn 
so, there is no conceivable ground why tbey should be all awaked 
precisely in the moment of the death of Jesus, and not each at the 
period prescribed by the course of liis own development But if ilie 
conviction of others was tlic object, this was still less attained than 
in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not only is any appeal to 
the apparition of the saints totally wanting in the apostolic epistles 
and discourses, but also among the evangelists, ^Matthew La tlie only 
one by whom it is recorded. A special difficulty arises from the 
position which the determination of time: after Ais resurrection, 
fura Ttjv iyepaiv avrov, occupies between the apparently consecutive 
stages of the event. For if we connect these words with what pix'- 
cedcs, and thus suppose that at tlie moment of the death of Jesus, 
the deceased saints were only rcaniniatetl, and did not come out of 
their graves until after his resurrection, — this would have been a 
torment for the damned rather than a guerdon for the holy; if, on 
the contraij, we unite tliat determination of time to what follows, 
and thus interpret the evangelist's nteaning to be, that the resusci- 
tated saints did indeed come out of their graves immediately on 
their being reanimated at the moment that Jesus died, but did not 
go into the city until after his resurrection, any reason for the latter 
particular is sought in vain. It is but an inai'tihcial way of avoid- 
uig tliese dithculties to pronounce tiic whole passage an interpola- 
tion, witiiout any critical grounds for such a decision.t A more 
dexterous course is pursued by the rationalistic expositors, when 
they endeavour to subtract the miraculous from the event, and by 
this means indirectly to remove the other difHcuhies. Here, as in 
relation to the rending of the veil, the earthquake is regarded as the 
chief agent : this, it is said, laid open several tombs, particularly 
those of some prophets, wJiicli were found empty, because the bo- 
dies had cither been removed by the shock, or become decom]K)Scd, 
or fallen a prey to wild beasts. ;\i'tcr the rcsuiTcction of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jcinualeni being tilled witli 
thoughts of resurrection from the dead, these tlioughls, together with 
the circumstance of the graves being found empty, excited in them 
dreams and visions in whicli they believed tliat they beheld the pious 
ancestors who had been interred in those grave».J But the fact of 
the graves being found empty would scarcely, even united with the 
ucws of the resurrection of Jesus, have sutficcd to produce such 
visions, unless there had previously prevailed among tlie Jews the 
expectatioa that the Messiah would recall to life the departed saints 



• Conip. Mp«ci«ll;- Eithhorn, EiiiL in du N. T. I, S. 440 IT. f SU>U>, von Ittter. 
polationea iiii KvKng. MaiUi. Id Eichborn'* Rcp«rU>rium, 9, S. 139. ii in hurillv • 
l>r«fer*Ue expvtlicnt tu rrganl the phMgt iu ao addition uf the Gn-vk tnnsUlur, See 
Kern, uUrr den L'i>|ir. do Kving. Malth. S. 26 and 100. } Tliua I'auliu and Kujnill 
in tuc. 'Iba Utl«r c^tll* tbit cxplaoation a ntytliicat one. 
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of laracl. If Jiowcvcr lliia expectation exiated, it would more proV 
ably give birth to the legend of a resurrection of the saints coinci- 
dent witli the death of Jesus than to dreams ; wlience Hase wisely 
discards the snp|)08ition of dreams, and attempts to find a sufficient 
explanation of the narrative in the emptiness of the graves on the 
one liand, and the above Jewish expectation on tlie other." But on 
a nearer view it api>cars that if once this Jewish idea existed there 
needed no real opening of the graves in order to give rise to such 
a mythiis : accordingly Sclmcckcnburgcr has left tlie emptiness of 
the graves out of his calculation.t AVhcn, however, he yet sjicaks 
of visionary appearances which were seen by tlie adherents of Jesus 
in Jenxsalcm, under the excitement produced by his resunrectioa, 
he is not less inconsequent than Hase, when he omits the dreams 
and yet retains the laying open of the gmvcs ; for fliese two par- 
ticulars being connected as cause and ett'oct, if one of them be re- 
nounced as unhistorical, so also nmst the other. 

In opposition to this view it is remarked, not wiliiout an appear- 
ance of reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not suffice 
to explain the origin of euch a mytims.t The actual esi)ectation 
may be more correctly stated thus. From tlie epistles of Paul (I 
Thess. iv. 16 ; comj). 1 Cor. xv. 22 f.), and more decidedly from the 
Apocalypse (xx. 4 f.), we gather that tiie first Christians anticii>ated, 
as a concomitant of tlic return of Christ, a resuiTcction of the saints, 
who would tlicnccforth reign with Christ a thousand years; only at 
tlie end of this period, it was thouglit, would the rest of the dead 
arise, and from this second rcsunecfion the former was distinguished 
as the first resurrcdhn i) dvaaraaig I] npurr}, or t/te resurrection of 
tfie juHt Twi* &imli^v (Luke xiv. 14?), in place of which Justin has 
tke holy resurrection f) ayia dvdaraatq.% But this is the Christian- 
ized form of tlic Jewish idea ; for the latter referred, not to the 
retuiTi, but to tlie first advent of the Messiah, and to a resurrection 
of Israelites ouly.|| Now in the st.itcmcnt of Matthew likewise, that 
resurrection is asaigned to the first appearance of the ^lessiah ; for 
what reason, liowever, it is there connected with liis death, tliere is 
certainly no iii<lication in the Jewish expectation taken in and by 
itself, while in the modification intioduccd by the adherents of Jesus 
there would ajipcar rallicr to have lain an inducement to unite the 
resurrection of the saints with his o^\^l ; especially as tiie connect- 
ing of it with his death sectns to be in contradiction with the primi- 
tive Christiiin idea elsewhere expressed, that Jesus was the first- 
begotten from the (lead, Trpw-oro/tof iK riLv veKpCJv (Col. i. 18; Rev. 
i. 5.), the first fruits of them that sleep dnapxii Tdv KeKotfitjfiivutf 
(1 Cor. XV, 20). But we do not know whether this idea was uni- 
versal, and if some thouglit it due to the messianic dignity of Jesus 
to regard liini as the first who rose from the dead, there are obvious 

• Leben Jt»u, § M8. f ^viMT den IJrspr. S. C7. t Paulus, excg. Handb. 3. B. 
8. 798. § Dial. c. I'ryph. cxiii. jj See the collection of pawage* relative to this sub- 
ject ia ScliOtlBun, 2, p. 570 ff ; »nd to Bertholdl'a Chrutolugia, § 35. 
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motives which might in other cases led to the representation that 
ah-eady at rfie death of Jesus tlicre was a resunecfion of saints. 
Fiiat there was an external motive : among tlic prodigies at the 
death of Jesus an eartliquakc is nieutioncd, and in deseribing its 
violence it waa natund to add to the rending of tlie rocks another 
feature whidi apjjears elsewhere in aecounts of violent earthquakes,* 
namely, the opening of the graves : here then was an inviting hinge 
for the resurrection of the saints. I3ut there was also an internal 
motive : according to the ideas early dc>cloi)ed in the Christian 
community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacious point 
in the work of redemption, and in particuliir the descent into Hades 
connected with it (I Pet. iii. 19 f.) was the means of delivering the 
previously deceased from this abode ;t hence from tliese ideas there 
might result an inducement to represent the bonds of the grave as 
having been burst asunder for the ancient saints precisely in the 
moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by this position, yet more 
decidedly tlian by a connexion with the resurrection of Jesus, the 
resuscitation of the righteous was assigned to the first apj>earancc 
of the JJcssiah, in accordance with the Jewish idea, which might 
very naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the Judaizing circles 
of primitive Cluistendom ; wiiile at the same time Paul and also the 
author of the Apocalypse already assigned the Jir&t rcsurrcct'wn to 
the second and still future advent of the Messiah. It was then ap- 
jiarently with reference to this more developed idea, that the words 
after hit rceur/YcOon were added as a restriction, probably by the 
author of the first gospel himself 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the 
death of Jesus, with an account of the impression wiiich they made 
more immediately on the lloman centurion whose ofHce it was to 
watch the crucitikion. According to Luke (v. 47) this impression 
was produced by rb ynditevov [vAat was done), \. c., since he had 
beforehand mentioned the darkness, by the dc{)ai-turc of Jesus with 
an audible prayer, tiiat being tiic particular wiiich he had last no- 
ticed ; indeed 21ark, as if expounding Luke, represents the excla- 
mation : truly this man wat the Son of God as being called forth 
from the centurion by the circumstance that Jesus so cried out, and 
gave uj> the glwat avru icpd^a^ i^emevaev (v. 3D). Now in Luke, 
who gives a prayer as tlic last utterance of Jesus, it is possible to 
conceive that this edifying end might impress the centurion with a 
favourable opinion of Jesus : but how the fact of Ida expiring with 
a loud cry could lead to the inference that he waa the iSon of God, 
will in no way appear. Matthew however gives the most suitable 
relation to the words of the centurion, when ho represents tlicm as 
being calle<l forth by the earthquake and the other prodigies which 
accon^panied the death of Jesus : were it not that the historical 
reality of this 8i)ccch of the centurion must stand or fall with it« 



* See Ibc p«sMgai eollKctvd ti^ WeUtein. 
Erang Nicod. e. xviii. ft. 



f See Uiia iJea ftartitwr dcTcloped in lt>e 
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alleged cniises. In 5Iatlhew and Mark tliis ofSccr expresses the 
conviction that Jesua is in truf li the /So7i of God, in Liike, that he 
is a righteous man. The evangelista in citing tlie former expres- 
sion evidently intend to convey tlic idea that a Gentile bore witness 
to the Slessialiship of Jesus ; but in this specifically Jewish sense 
the words cannot well have been understood by the Roman soldier: 
we might rather suppose that he regarded Jesus as a Son of God in 
the heathen sense, or as an innocent man nnjustly pnt to death, 
were it not that the credibility of the whole synoptical account of 
the events wliich signalize the death of Jesus being siiaken, this, 
which forms tlie top stone as it were, must also be of doubtful se- 
cmnty; especially wiien wc look at the naiTative of Luke, who be- 
sides the impression on the centurion add? tlmt on the rest of tlie 
spectators, and makes them return to the city with repentance and 
mourning — a trait which appears to represent, not so probably what 
the Jews actually felt and did, as what in the opinion of the Chris- 
tians tliey ought to have felt and done. 



§ 134. TUB WOUND BY A SPEAB IN THE SIDE OP JESUS. 

While the synoptists represent Jesua as hanging on the cross 
from the wpa Iwani, i. e. three in the afternoon, when he expired, 
until tlie i\pia, i. c. probably about six in the evening, without any- 
thing fui-ther happening to him : the fourth evangelist interposes a 
remarkable episode. According to him, the Jews, in order to pre- 
vent the desecration of the coming sabbath, which was a peculiarly 
hallowed one, by the continued exposure of the bodies on the cross, 
besought tlie procurator that their legs might be broken and tliat 
they might forthwith be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this 
task was committed, executed it on the two criminals crucified with 
Jesus; but when tliey perceived in the latter the signs of life hav- 
ing already become extinct, tlicy held such a measure sujierfluous in 
his case, and contended themselves witli tlirusting a spear into his 
side, whereupon there came forth blood and water (xix. 31 — 37.). 

This event is ordinarily regarded as flic ciiicf voucher for the 
reality of the death of Jesus, and in relation to it the proof to be 
drawn from the synoptists is held inadequate. According to the 
reckoning which gives the longest space of time, that of Hark, Je- 
sus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth hour, that is, six 
hours, before he died ; il^ as to many it has apjieared probable, in 
tlie two other synoptists the comincncenient of the daiknesa at the 
sixth hour marks also the commencement of the cniciiixion, Jesus, 
according to them, hung only three hours living on the cross ; and 
if wc presuppose in Jolin the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning the 
hours, and attribute to him tiie same opinion as to the period of the 
death of Jesus, it follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgment 
on him only about the sixth hour, tliat Jesus must have died after 
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hanging on the cross not much more than two houre. But craci- 
iixion does not in other cases kill thus speedily. This may be in- 
ferred from the nature of" the punishment, which does not consist in 
the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a rapid loss of blood, 
but rather in the stretching of the limbs, so as to produce a gradual 
rigidity ; moreover it is evident from the statements of the evango- 
lists themselves, for according to tlicni Jesus, immediately before 
the moment which they regard as the last, had yet strength to utter 
a loud cry, and the two thieves cnicified with him were still alive 
after that time; lastly, this opinion is supported by examples of 
individuals whose life has lasted for several days ot» the cross, and 
who have only at length expired from hunger and similar causes.* 
Ilence fatliers of the church and older tlicologians advanced the opin- 
ion, that the death of Jesus, which would not have ensued so quickly 
in a natural way, was accelerated supcniaturally, cither by himself or 
by God ;t physicians and more modern theologians have a])jMyilcd to 
the accumulated corporeal and spiritual sutieriiigs of Jesus on the 
evening of the night prior to his cruciti.xion ;} but they also for the 
most part leave open the possibility that what appeared to the evange- 
lists the supervention of death itself, was only a swoon produced by 
the stoppage of the circulation, and that the wound with the sjicar 
in the side tirst consunmiatcd the death of Jesus. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instrument, and 
the manner of its infliction — concerning its object and effects, there 
lias always been a gicat diversity of opinion. The instniment is 
called by the evangelist a ^oyx^l, which may equally signify either 
the light javelin or the heavy lanc-e ; so that we are left in uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the wound. The manner in which the 
wound was inflicted lie describes by the verb viaaeiv, which some- 
times denotes a mortal wound, sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even 
a thrust which does not so much as draw blood ; hence we arc igno- 
rant of the depth of the wound: though since Jesus, after the resuiTCC- 
tion, makes Thomas lay only his fingers in the print of the noils, 
but, in or even merely on the wound in the side, his hand (John 
XX. 27.), the stroke of the spear seems to have made a considerable 
wound. But the question tunis mainly on the place m which the 
wound was made. This John describes as the rrMifta side, and 
certainly if the apcar entered the left side between the ribs and {)cne- 
trated into the heart, dcAth must inevitably have ensued : but the 
above expression may just as properly imply the right aide as the 
left, and in cither side any spot tVorn the shoulder to the hip. Alost 
of these points indeed would be at once decided, if' the object of the 
soldier had been to kill Jesus, supjiosing he should not be already 
dead ; in this case he would doubtless nave pierced Jesus in the 



* The ioiUnces tr« collcckd in Paolu^, «sp(;. H*ndOucli, 3. B, S. 7SI IT, ; Winer, 
biU. Re»lw. I, S. *i''J IT. ; and Hom, { Hi. f According la TerUiUiau by Um formrr, 
According to Urotiut by the laUer ; K« Taalus, S. 784, Anm, { Thui GnUMT and 
olh«n ap. Paului, 8. 782 0. ; Hase, at tap. ; Keuider, L. i. Chr. 8. 047. 
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most fatal jilace, and as deeply as possible, or ratlier, Lave broken 
liis leg?, sis was done to the two thieves : but since he treated Jesas 
othcnvisc than his follow suffercra, it is evident that in relation to 
him he had a different object, namely, in the first place to ascertain 
by tliis stroke of the spear, whether death had really taken place — a 
conclusion which lie believed might securely be drawn from the 
flowing of blood and water out of tiie wound. 

But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which there 
is the least unanimity. The fathers of the Church, on the giound that 
blood no longer flows from corp.ses, regarded the Uomland iraLr, oZ/xo 
Kal vSup, which flowed from the corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of 
his superhuman nature.* More modem theologians, founding on the 
same experience, have intei^preted the expression as a hendiadys, im- 
plying that the blood still flowed, and that this was a sign that death 
had not yet, or not until now taken placet As however blood is itself 
a fliuid, tlic water viu)p added to the blood ai[La cannot signify merely 
the fluid state of the latter, but nmst denote a peculiar admixture 
whicli the blood flowing from the side of Jesus contained. To ex- 
plain this to themselves, and at the same time obtain the most in- 
fallible proof of death, others have fallen on the idea that the water 
mixed with the blood came out of the pericardium, which had been 
pierced by tJic spear, and in which, especially in such as die under 
severe anguisli, a quantity of fluid is said to be accumulated.^ But — 
besides that the piercing of the pericardium is a mere supposition — 
on the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, where no dropsy exist.s, 
is so trifling, fliat its emission would not be perceptible ; and on the 
other hand, it is only a single small spot in front of tlie breast where 
the pericardium can be so struck that an emission outward is possible : 
in all other cases, whatever was emitted would be poured into tlie 
cavity of the thorax.§ Without doubt the idea which was present 
in the evangelist's mind was rather tlie fact, which may be observed 
in every instance of blooJ-Ictling, th;»l the blood so soon as it has 
ceased to take part in tlic vital process, begins to divide itself into 
jjlaceiita and serum ; and he intended by representing this separa- 
tion as having already taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce 
a proof of his real death.]] But whether this outflow of blood and 
Avater in perceptible separation be a possible proof of death, — whether 
Hasc and Winer be right when tlicy maiulaiu that on deep incisions 
in corpses the blood aonictimcs flows in this decomposed state , or 
the fathers, when tbcy deem this »o unprecedented that it must be 
regarded as a miracle in Jesus, — this is another question. A dis- 
tinguished anatomist has explained the state of the fact to me in the 

* Orig c. Celii. ii. 3G : tCm ficv oim uX}jjv vtKpiJv ouftaruv rb alua Trvjnmu, «a/ 
iliiuft Ka9a()Av oiiK UJro/ijiti- tov di mari t5v 'liyaouv venpov aCiftaTuf rd TrofMoiov, coi ittfU 
ri vtKpdv oufia ijv alfta xai Hup liird Tuv nXcvpiiv iTpoxvih: Coiiip. iCuthvDiiua in loc. 
U venpov yup uvOpi/mn, k&v fOipuiKic vify T?r, oi'/i /ffiri'MTW alfia, iirtp^vii tovto ri 
■tpuffia Koi Tpavu( diiuaKOv, Imi imip icvdpuvov 6 H'jrif. f Schuster, in Eiclihoni's Bibl, 
9, 8. 1036 ff. I Gruner, Comm. <le morto J. Chr. v«ra, p. 47; Tboluck, Coram, rum 
Job. S. 318. § Cump. iiasc, ut sup. |{ Winer, ut sup. 
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foUomng manner.* Ordinarily, within an hour after death the 
blood begins to coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer 
to flow on incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of 
death, as nervous fevers, or suffocation, does the blood retain its 
fluidity in the corpse. Now if it be chosen to place the death on 
the cross under tlic category of suffocation — win'cli however, from 
the length of time that crucitied peraons have often remained alive; 
and in relation to Jesus especinlly, from his being said to have 
spoken to the last, appears impracticable; or if it be sup]x>sed that 
the wound in the side followed so quickly on the instant of deatli 
tliat it found the blood still fluid, — a supposition which is discordant 
with the narratives, for they state Jeaus to have been already dead 
at tlircc in the afternoon, while the bodies must have been taken 
away only at six in tlic evening: then, if the spear struck one of 
the larger blood vessels, blood would have flowed, but without wa- 
ter; if however Jesus had ali-eady been dead about an hour, and his 
corpse was in tlie ordinary state: nothing at all would have flowed. 
Thus eitlier blood or nothing: in no case blood and water, because 
the aeruin and pl'icentu are not separated in the vessels of the corpse 
as in the basin after blood-letting. Hardly tiicn h.-xd tlie author of 
this trait in tlie fourth gospel himself seen the alfia ical vSup flowing 
out of the side of Jesus, as a sign that his death had taken place: 
rather, because after blood-letting he had seen the above separation 
take place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and because he was 
desirous to show a certain proof of tijc death of Jesus, he represented 
those separate ingi'cdicnts as flowing out of his wounded corpse. 

Tlie evangeUst assures us, with the most solicitous earnestness, 
tliat this really happened to Jesus, and that his account is trust- 
worthy, as being founded on personal observation (v. 35). Accord- 
ing to some, lie gives this testimony in opposition to docetic Gnos- 
tics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus :t but wherefore then 
the mention cf the waterf According to others, on account of the 
noteworthy fulfilment of two prophecies by that procedure with re- 
Bjject to the body of Jesus :J but, as Locke himself says, though 
John docs certainly elsewhere, even in subordinate points, seek a 
tultilment of prophecy, he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a 
weight as he would here have done according to this 8upiX)5ition. 
Hence it appears the most natural supposition that the evangelist 
intended by those assurances to confirm the truth of the death of 
Je8us,§ ana that he merely appended the reference lo the fullilracnt 
of Seripfxut; as a secondary iUustralive addition. Tlie absence of 
an historical indication, tiiat so early as the period of the composi- 

* Comp. the similar (tatemeot of an anatumUt (n De Weltr, in loc, aoil Tholock, ul 
au|). f WttUk'in and OUfaauwn, in loc. ; oomp. Hate, ut rnip. ; Luckr, in loc 
I That Lms, Aurerstcbangigeschicbte, S. !)'> t. ; lliolurk, in loc. AccoriUag to Weiaie 
(•lie evaog. Ge*rhicht«, 1. S. 100. 2. S. 237 IT) the evangrli.l rcfarml to a paaiaffe of the 
aposUilic rpistir, undrr a niiiapprchrn»ion of its mcanmd, naiiielv, Jo I John, v. : ovn'tf 
iarat 6 tX^uv di Cduroc not alftaro(, 'I. 6 Xff oin h ry lAari ftovmi uaX' tv ry fiJoTi uni nj 
aifum. 
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tion of the fourth gospel, there existed a suspicion that the dcatli of 
Jesus was only apparent, does not suflSce, in the paucity of informa- 
tion at our command concerning tliat period, to prove that a suspi- 
cion so easy of suggestion had not actually to be combated in the 
circle in which the above gospel arose, and that it may not have 
given occasion to the adduction of proofs not only of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but also of his death.* Even in the gospel of ^[ark 
a similar effort is visible. When this evangelist, in narrating Jo- 
seph's entrcjity for the body of Jesus, says: And Pilate 7narvelted 
if he xccre already dead (v. 44): tiiis suggests the idea that he lent 
to Pilate an astonishment wliich he must have heard expressed by 
many of his cotemporarics concerning the rapidity with which the 
death of Jesus had ensued ; and when he proceeds to state that the 
procurator obtained from the centurion certain information that Je- 
sus had been soiae time dead, ndkcu drrida't'e: it appears as if he 
wished, in silencing the doubt of Pilate, to silence that of his cotem- 
porarics also; but in that case he can have known notliing of a 
wound with a spear, and its consequences, otherwise lie would not 
Lave left unnoticed this securest warrant of death having really taken 
place : so that tlic representation in John has the appearance of be- 
ing a fuller development of a tendency of the legend already visible 
in Mark. 

This view of Jolin's narrative is further contirmed by his ci- 
tation of Old Testament passages, as fultilled in this event. In the 
stroke of the spear he sees the fulfilment of Zcch. xii. 10. (better 
translated by John than by the LXX.), where Jehovah says to the 
Israelites n;?^ i;?h rx ■<>»: la-'ani l/iet/ sfmll look on him xehom 
they have pierced, in tiie sense, that they will one day return to him 
Avhoni they had so grievously ofrended.t The word "Q"^, to pierce, 
understood literally, e-xpresses an act which appears more capable 
of being directed against a man than against Jehovah : this inter- 
pretation is supported by the variation in the reading vVst; and it 
must have been conlirmcd by tlio succeeding context, which pro- 
ceeds in the third person thus: and they shaU inourn for hiniy an 
one mourneth for his otdi/ son, and shall be in bitterness fur him, 
as one that is in bitterness for liis first-born. Hence the Rabbins 
interpreted this passnge of the Messiah beii Joseph, wlio would be 
pierced by tiie sword in battle,| and the Christians might refer it, 
as they did so many passages in Psalms of lamentation, to tlieir 
Messiah, at first understanding the piercing cither tiguratively or as 
implying the nailing of the liands (and icet) in crucitixion (comp. 
Rev. L 7.) ; until at last some one, who desired a more decisive 
proof of death than crucifixion in itself afforded, interpreted it as a 
special piercing with tiie spear. 

It' tiien this trait of the piercing with the spear proceeded from 
the combined intercala of obtaining a proof of death, and a literal 

• Comp. KaJdcr, UibL TbeoJ. 1. S. 2f)3, t RosenniuUer, Sihul. ia V. T. 7, 4, p. 
S40. X Vid. ap. Kosentnnller, an loc ; Schciltgcu, 'f p. --I ; Ocrtholdt, § 17, noL 12. 
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fulfilment of a prophecj: the rest mast be regarded as mcrel/ its 
preparatory groundwork. The piercing was only needful as a test 
of death, if Jesus had to be early taken down from the cross, which 
according to Jewish law (Ucut. xxi. 22 ; Josh. viii. 29, x. 26 f. — 
an exception occurs in 2 Sam. xxi. 6 ff.*) must in any case be be- 
fore night; but in particular in the present instance (a special cir- 
cumstance which John alone notes), before the commencement of 
the passover. If Jesus died unusually soon, and if the two who 
were crucified with him were yet to be taken down at tlic same time, 
the death of the latter must be hastened by violent means. This 
might be done likewise by means of a stroke of tlie spear: but then 
the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10. was predicted specially of the 
Messiah, would equally happen to otliers. Thus in their case it 
would bo better to choose the breaking of the legs, which would not 
indeed instantaneously superinduce death, but which yet made it 
ultimately certain as a consequence of the morlilication produced by 
the fracture. It is true that the crurifragiuni appears nowhere else 
in connexion with cmcifixion among the Romans, but only as a se- 
parate pujiisliment, for slaves, prisoners of war, and the like.t But 
it was not the less suitable in a prophetic point of view; for was it 
not said of the Pasclml lamb with which Jesus was elsewhere also 
compared (I Cor. v. 7.): not a bone of fiim shall be broken (Exod. 
xii. 46.)? BO that both the prophecies were fulfilled, the one deter- 
mining what should happen exclusively to Jesus, the other what 
should happen to his fellow-sufferers, but not to him. 

§ 135. BURIAL OF JESUS. 

According to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have re- 
mained suspended until consumed by the weather, birds of prey, 
and corruption ;J according to the Jewisli, it nmst have been inter- 
red in the dishonourable burying place assigned to the executed : S 
but the evangelical accounts inform us that a distinguished adherent 
of the deceased licggcd his body of the procurator, which, agreeably 
to the Roman law.|| was not refused, but was immediately delivered 
to him (Matt. xxvi. 57 parall.). This man, who in all the gospels 
is named Joseph, and said to be derived from Arimafhea, was ac- 
cording to Matthew a rich nian and a disciple of Jesus, but tlic lat- 
ter, as John adds, only in secret; the two intermediate evangelists 
describe him as an honourable member of the high council, in which 
character, Luke remarks, he had not given his voice lor the con- 
demnation of Jesus, and they both represent him as cherishing mes- 
sianic exj>ectations. That wo have here a personal description 
gradually dcvelojied into more and more pmeiscness is evident. In 



* Comp. Jo»epli. b. J. iv, v. 2. S«ahc.lrin, v|. &, ip,. I.lghtfoot, p. 49!», f VW. 
IJpxiut. de crucr, L. II. cap. 14. ^ Comp, Winer, 1, S. M)li. 1 SAiiJiadrln, ap, Llftlt- 
riHit, p. 4U9. II L'lpUn, xlviU. 34, 1 ff. 
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the first gospel Joseph is a disciple of Jesus — and such must have 
been the man wlio under circumstances so unfavourable did not he- 
sitate to take charge of his body; that, according to the same go»- 
pel, he was a ricK man dvOpumo^ ttXovaio^ already reminds us of 
Isai. liii. 9., where it is said wea -i-'to^«i iiap tnr^y~r\i^ in«i 
which might possibly be understood of a burial with the rich, and 
thus become tlie source at least of this predicate of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. That he entertained messianic ideas, as Luke and Mark 
add, followed of course from his relation to Jesus ; that he was a 
counsellor /JovAevT^f, as the same evangelists declare, is certainly a 
new piece of information : but that as such he could not have con- 
curred in the condemnation of Jesus was again a matter of course ; 
lastly, that he had hitherto kept his adherence to Jesus a secret, as 
John observes, accords with the peculiar position in relation to Jesus 
which this evangelist gives to certain exalted adherents, especially 
to Nicodemus, who is subsequently associated with Joseph. Hence 
it must not be at once supposed tltat the additional particulars which 
each succeeding evangelist gives, rest on historical information which 
he possessed over aim above tliat of his predecessors. 

While the syiioptists represent the interment of Jesus as being 
performed by Joseph alone, with no other beholders than the women, 
John, as we have observed, introduces Nicodemus as an assistant ; 
a particular, the authenticity of which has been already considered 
in connexion with the first appearance of Nicodemus.* Tliis in- 
dividual brings spices for the purpose of embalming Jesus; a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes, in the quantity of about a himdred pounds. In 
vain have commentators laboured to withdraw from the word Urpa, 
which John here uses, the signification of the Latin lU>ra, and to 
substitute a smaller weight :t the above surprising quantity is how- 
ever satisfactorily accounted for by the remark of Olahausen, that 
the superfluity was a natural expression- of the veneration of those 
men for Jesus. In the fourth gospel the two men perform the office 
of embalming immediately after the taking down of the body from 
the cross, winding it in linen clothes after the Jewish practice ; in 
Luke the women, on their return home from the grave of Jesus, 
provide spices and ointments, in order to commence the embalming 
after the Sabbath (xxiii. 56. ; xxiv. 1.) ; in 3iark they do not buy 
the sweet spices dpufiara until the Sabbath is past (xvi. 1.) ; while 
in Matthew there is no mention of an embalming of the body 
of Jesus, but only of its being wi*apped in a clean linen cloth 
(xxvii. 59.). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference 
between Mark and Luke in relation to the time of the purchase of 
the spices, by drawing over one of the two narrators to the side of 
the other. It api^eared the most easy to accommodate Dilark to 
Luke by the supposition of an enallage temporum; his verb 

* Vi((. pag. 394, { 80. f Micbaclis, Begribniss- un<I Auferatehang«ge«chichte, S. 
68 ff. 
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f]y6pa<3av, they boitght, used in connexion with the day after tlie 
Sablialli, being taken as the plui>erfect, and understood to imply, 
in accordance with the statement of Luke, tiiat tiie women liad the 
spicC3 in readiness from tiic evening of the burial.* But against 
this rcconcUialion it has ah-cady been remarked with triumphant 
indignation by the Fragmentist, tliat the aoriat, standing between 
n determination of time and the statement of an object, cannot pos- 
sibly signify anything else than what happened at that time in 
relation to that object, and thus the words ^yopaaav dp^iiara, thiy 
bought stceet gpi.ces, placed between diayevofUvov tov aa^iidrov, The 
mhhath being past, and Jva D.Oovaoi d?ieii()uxjiv avrbv, (hat they 
might come ami anoint him, can only signify a purchase made 
after the sabbath had elapscd.f Hence ^liciiaclis, who undertook 
to vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrection from the 
charge of contradiction urged by the Fragmcntist, betook himself 
to the opposite measure, and sought to conform Luke to Jlark. 
When Luke writes : inoaTpeipaaat di ffrotfiaaar dpiJiiara koI fiipa, 
And i/iey returned, and bougfU aiceet spices and omtrnetits, he 
does not, we arc told, mean that they had made this purcliase im- 
mediately after their retvuai, and consctpiently on the evening of the 
burial : on tJie contrary, by the addition xai -ofiti' odi'ifiaTOv fjovxa^av 
Kari rfiv trroA»/j', ajid rented the Sabbath day, according to th6 
commandment, he himself gives us to understand that it did not 
happen until the sabbath was past, eince between their return from 
the grave and the commencement of the sabbath at six in tiie 
evening, there was no time left for the purchase.^ But when Luke 
places liis rjTotfiaaav [they prepareil) between vTioonfttlfooai [being 
returned) and yaixuaav [they rented), this can as little signify some- 
thing occurring after the rest of the sabbath, as in JIark the 
similarly placed Mord t)y6paaav can signify something which had 
happened before tlie sabbath. Hence more recent theologians havo 
perceived that each of these two evangelists must be allowed to 
retain the direct sense of his words : nevertheless they have believed 
it possible to free both the one and the other from the api>earance 
of error by the supposition that the spices prejiared before the sal>- 
bath were not sutticient, and that the women, agreeably to Mark's 
statement, really bought an additional stock aiter the sabbatli.§ 
But there must have been an enormous requirement of spices if tirst 
the hundred pounds weight contributed by Nicodcnius had not 
sufficed, and on this account the women on the evening before the 
sabbath had laid ready more spices, and then these too were found 
insufficient, so that they had to buy yet more on the morning after 
the sabbath. 

'i'hus however, in consistency, it is necessary to solve the second 

* Thn* Gnxio* : Leu, AurvntchunRfieefchichte, S. ICia. t Sec the fiflh Fragment, 
In L«**ill|;'« vivrlcin Uviun); znr Gi-M-liicliUi unj l.itenilur, S. 4G7 t. Comp. concerning 
lh«M diflitreiiMS hImi Lettian'* Du|i!ik. ; Midiaelis, ul *up. S. 102 If. j| Kuioul, in 
Uc.p.721 
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contradiction which exists between the two intermediate evangelists 
unitedly and the fourth, namely, that according to the latter Jesus 
was embuliiK'd with a liundred weight of ointment before being laid 
in tJie giave, while according to the former the embalming was 
deferred until siftor the sabbath. But aa far as the quantity was 
concerned, the Imndred pounds of myrrh and aloes were more tha>i 
enough : tliat whicli was wanting, and had to be supplied after the 
sabbath, could only relate to tlie manner, i. e. that the spices had 
not yet been apjilied to the body in the riglit way — because the 
process had been interrupted by the arrival of the sabbath.* But, 
if we listen to John, the hiterment of Jesus on the evening of Wis 
death was pcifonned koOlj^ tOo^ iarl rulg '\ovia[oi^ liTiufudl^uv, as 
the manner of the Jews is to hurij, i. e. rite, in due fonn, the corjise 
being wound in tlic linen clothes itOovia with tftc spices ft^^a rwv 
dpiondruv (v. 40), which constituted tlie wiiolc of Jewish embalming, 
80 that according to John nothing was wanting in relation to tlie 
manner ;t not to mention tliat if the women, as JIark and Luke 
state, bought fresh spices and placed them in readiness, tlie em- 
balming of Nicodemus must have been defective as to quantity also. 
Thus in the burial of ■Jesus as nan"ated by John nothing objective 
was wanting: nevcrlheless, it has been maintained that subjectively, 
tis I'egardcd the women, it had not been pcrfonncd, i. e. they were 
ignorant tliat Jesus had already been embalmed by Nico<leniu3 and 
Joseph.^ One is astonished 'that such a position can be advanced, 
since the synoplists expressly stale that the women were jiresentat 
the interment of Jesus, and beheld, not merely the place (jrov 
Tt0er€u, Hark), but also the manner iu which he was intciTed (wf 
iridi], Luke). 

There is a third divergency relative to this point between Mat- 
thew and the rest of the evangelist.s, in so far as the tbrmcr mentions 
no embahiiing either bctcue or after the sabUitli. This divergency, 
as it consists merely in the silence of one narrator, has been hitherto 
little regarded, and even the Fraginenti:»t admits that the Avrapping 
of the body in a clean linen elotli, mentioned by Matthew, involves 
also the Jewish method of embalming. But in this instance there 
might easily be drawn an argument ex biUniio. When we read in 
the narrative of the anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, 
that the woman by tiiis deed liad anointed liis body for burial (Matt, 
x.wi. 12 p;iral].): this has indeed its significance in all the naiTatives, 
but a peculiarly striking one in Matthew, according to whose subse- 
quent naiTati\c no annointing took place at tiie buiial of Jesus,§ 
and this fact appears to be tlie only sullicjcnt ex[ilai)ation of the 
special importance whicli the evangeiiail tradition att.iched to the 
action of the woman. If lie who was revered as the ilessiah did 
not, under the pressure of uidavourable circumstances, receive at 

* Thus Iholiick, in Inc. \ Scis the Fragmenlji, ul »up. 8. 4<>!) f[. J Miclidrlis, 
vt fup. 8. 0:1 r ; KuiiiDl and LQcke Uavu o^ien liie choice betweva this expnlicot and ihii 
fcrtuer. \ Cuinp. \}q WeUr, ia loc Matlh. 
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\iia burial the due honour of embalmment : then ma.st the thoughts 
of his adherents revert with peculiar corindacciicy to an event in the 
latter part of his life, in which a Iiunible-minded female votary, as 
if foreboding timt tiiis honour woidd be denied to him when dc&d, 
rendered it fo him while yet living. Viewed in this light the differ- 
ent representation of the anointing in tlic other evangelists would 
have the appearance of .1 gitidual development of the legend. In 
Alark and Luke it still reiniiins, as in ]^Iatthew, that the corpse of 
Jesus id not really embalmed : but, said the legend, already outstep- 
ping the narrative of the Hrdf gospel, the embalming was designed 
for him, — this intention was the motive for the resort of the women 
to his grave on the inoniing after the sabbath, and its execution was 
only prcvented by the resurrection. In tlie fourth gospel, on the 
other hand, this anointing, from being first performed on him by 
anticipation while iio was yet living, and then intended for him when 
dead, resolved itat-lf into an actual embalming of his body al'ter 
death : in conjunction with which, however, after the manner of le- 
gendary formations, the reference of the earlier anointing to the bur- 
ial of Jesus was left standing. 

The bo<ly of Jesus, according to all the narrators, was forthwith 
deposited in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a great 
stone. Matthew describes lliis tomb as koivop new; an epithet 
which Luke and John more closely determine by stating that no 
man luid yet been laid therein. We may observe in passing, that 
there is as much reason for suspicion with respect to this newness 
of the grave, as with rcsiwct to the unriddcn ass in the history of 
the entrance of Jesus, since here in the same way as there, the temp- 
tAtion lay irresistibly near, even without historical ground.-?, to re- 
present the sacred receptacle of the body of Jesus as never having 
been pollulcd by any corpse. But even in relation to this tomb the 
evangelists exhibit a divergency. According to Mallhew it was the 
proj^»ei1y of .Joseph, who had himself caused it to be hewn in the 
rock; and the two other synoptisfs also, since they make .Joseph un- 
hesitatingly disj)ose of the grave, appear to proceed on tlie same pre- 
supposition. According to John, on the contrary, Joseph's right of 
pro]x;r(y in the grave was not tltc reason that Jesus was luid there: 
tut because tinie pressed, he was deposited in the rvew sepulclue, 
which liap[)Cfi«l to be in a neiglibouring garden. Here again the 
harmonists have tried their art on both sides. Matthew Avas to be 
brought into agreement with John by the ob»cr\Mtion, that a manu- 
script of his gosi>el omits ihc avrtv {Jiiii oio/i) aflci fttinulifi ; while 
HO ancient translation read, instead of & i^Tiixffan- (^irAicA he fiad 
/lewn), — 3 f)v kekaTOfirjfUrov (^tcAic/t xcaa hewn):' us if these alter- 
ations were not obviously owing ah^eady to harmoniiiing efforts. 
Hence the opposite side has been tikcn. and it has l)cen ron«arked 
that the words of John by no means exclude the jwssibility that Jo- 
«eph may have been the owner of the tomb, since both reasons — the 

* ILictuclU, at tap. 8. 45 E, 
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vicinity, nnJ the fact that the grave belonged to Joseph — may have 
co-operated.* But the contrary is ratlier the truth : namely, that 
the vicinity of the grave when alleged as a motive, excludes the fact 
of possession: a liouse in which 1 shoidd take shelter from a shower, 
because it ia near, would not be my own ; unless indeed I were the 
owner of two houses, one near and one more distant, of which the 
latter was my proper dwelling: and in like manner a gnwe, in which 
a person lays a relative or friend who does not himself posscsa 
one, because it ia near, cnnnot be his own, unless he possess raorc 
than one, and intend at greater leisure to convey the deceased into 
the other; which however in our case, since the near grave was from 
its newness aduplcd above all others for tlie iutennent of Jesus, ia 
not easily conceivable. If according to this tlie contradiction sub- 
sists, there docs not appear in the narratives themaclvcs any ground 
for decision in favour of the one or of the olher.t 

S 136. THE WATCH AT THE ORAVE OF JESUB, 

Ox the following day, tlie Sabbnth.t the chief priests and Plia- 
risees, acconling to Matthew (xxvii. 62 ft'.) came to Pilate, and with 
reference to the prediction of Jesus, that he should rise again after 
three days, requested him to ]dacc a watch by his grave, IcjJt his 
disciples should tuke occasion I'rom the cxix-ctation which that pre- 
diction had awakened, to steal his body and then spread a report that 
he was risen again. I'ilate granted their request, and accordingly 
they ivent away, sealed the stone, and placed the watch before tlie 
grave. The subsequent resurrection of Jesus, (we must here anti- 
cipate so far,) and the nngclic appearances wliich accomjianied it, so 
terrified the guards, that they became as dead men, owjeI vtKpoi, — 
forthwith, however, hastened lo like city and gave an account of the 
event to the chief priests. The latter, after liaving deliberated on 
the subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed the soldiers to 
pretend that the disciples had stolen the body by night ; whence, 
the nanator adds, this report was disseminated, and was persisted 
in np to his time (xxviii. 4, 11 H'.), 

In this naiTativc, peculiar to the first gospel, critics have found 
all kind-s of di^tliculties, which have bceu exposed with the most 
acumen by the author of the WolfenbUttcl Fragments, and after him 



• KuinOl, in M»llh. p. 786 ; H«»e, { 145 ; Tboludc, Comm. 8. 320. 

t A coaf<uion or Uic ktivos garden near lo the place of exfcittion, ivhcrc according ta 
Jptin Jeiut was liuricd, witli llie garden of GethBvmaiie. wbere W was tukvn prisoner up- 
pears lo iiave given r\>t to the statement of the Evang. Nicodcmi, that Je^us was crucilicd 
iv Ty lorfV, trmn (itiaadii in ihritardm vhi-rt lie iroj npprthended. C. ix. p. flSO, ap. Tliilo, 

X Tp hraiipun', tfrif icrrl furra Tjp> irafnasn^ (the next dutf, ikul fiilowtd Ihr. dig of 
the prfparalltm), in certainly a tinKular piTiplirasis for (he salitjBlh, for it 'n a stran^ly 
inappropriate ninde of «xprL'»iiioii to desi^nntu a gcilemn day, as the dar afliT the previoua 
day : iievi-rtholeaa we must aLiirlo by this meaning so long as we are unalde lo evade it in 
a more natural manner than Si:lin<:cki.>nburger In his chronology of tlw rasmon wccit, B«i- 
trikge, a 3 R. 
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by Paulus,* The difficuhies He first of all in this : that neither tl»c 
requisite conditions of the event, nor its necessary consequences, are 
presented in tiic rest of the New Testament Ijistory. As regards 
the former, it is not to be conceived how the Sanhedrists could ob- 
tain llic iufoniiation, that Jesu3 was to return to lite three days after 
his death: since there is no trace'of such an idea having existed 
even among his disciples. They say: IFl- reinetnbcr that that de- 
ceiver said, iphiU he was yet alive, &c. If we are to understand 
from this that they remembered to have heard liim speak to that 
effect : Jcsu*, according to the evangelical accounts, never spoke 
plainly of his resurrection in the presence of his enemies ; anci the 
figurative discourses wliioh remained unintelligible to his cojitidon- 
tial disciples, could still less be understood by the Jewish liierarchs, 
viho were less accustomed to his mode of thought and expression. 
If, however, the Sanhedrists merely intend to say, that they had 
heard from others of his having given such a promise: this intelli- 
gence could only have proceeded from tjjc disciples ; but as these 
had not, either before or after the doath of Jesus, the slightest anti- 
cipation of his resurrection, tliey could not iiavc excited such an an- 
ticipation in others; — not to mention that we have been obliged to 
reject aa unhistorical the whole of the predictions of the resuiTection 
lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible with this 
knowledge on the part of the enemies of Jesus, is the silence of his 
friends, theaj)Ostle3 and the other evangelists besides JIatthew, con- 
cerning a circumstance so favourable to their cause^ It is certainly 
applying too modem a standaril to the conduct of the disciples to 
say with tlie Wolfenbiittcl Fragmentist, that ihcy must have en- 
treated from Pilate a letter under liis seal in attestation of the fact 
that a watch luid been set over the grave : but it must be held sur- 
prising that in none of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an 
apjwaT to so striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the 
exception of the first, it has left no discoverable trace. An attempt 
has been made to explain this silence from the consideration, that 
the bribing of the guards by the S^mhedrim had rendered an apjical 
to them fruitless:! but tmth is not so readily surrendered to sucli 
obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when the adhcrejits of Jc^us 
had to defend themselves before the Sanhedrim, the mention of such 
a fact must have been a jxiwerful weapon. The cause is already 
half given up when its advocates retreat to tlie position, that the dis- 
ciples probably did not become acquainted with the true cause of 
the event immediately, but only later, when the soldiers began to 
betray the sccret.J For even if' the guards in the first instance 
merely set afloat the tale of the theft, and thus admitted that they 
had been placed by the grave, the adherents of Jesus could ahxvidy 
construe for themselves the real state of the case, and might boldly 

( Th« fonner. ut ntp. 8. 43i (T : the Utter in tiio^xri;. llniMli. .'I. U. 8. H^T (T : Comp. 
Kaiwr, bibL TlieuU ), 8. 'i.ia. f UitliAilii, Uc(^aliDi**- uud Aufcntebauynifrtcltirlitc, 
& i06 ; UUhauMO, it, & 504. : Ulctuelia, bi lap. 
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appeal to the guards, who must have been •wntnesses of sonicthin? 
quite different from the theft of a coqise. But lest we be told ot 
the invalidity of an argument drawTi from the merely negative fact 
of silence, there is something |)ositive narrated coneeniing a part of 
the adliorents of Jesu.^, namely, tlic women, which is not rccontile- 
able willj the fact of a watch being placed at the grave. Not only 
do the women who resort to the grave on the morning after the Sab- 
bath, intend to complete the embalming, which they could not hope 
to be permitted to do, if they knew that a watch was placed before 
the grave, and tliat lliis was besides scaled :* bnt according to iMark 
their whole pcq»lcxity on their way to tlie grave turns upon the 
question, «ho will roll away the stone for them from the grave; a 
dear proof that ihey knew nothing of the giiards, since these eltlier 
would not have allowed tliem to remove the stOTie, however light, or 
if they would have allowed this, would also have helped them to roll 
away a licavicr one; so that in any case tlic difficulty as to the 
weight of the stone would have been superfluous. But that the 
placing of the watch sliould have reinaiued unknown to the women 
IS, from the attention which everything relative to the end of Jesus 
excited in Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. 18.), highly improbable. 

But within (he narrative also, every feature is full of difficultie."?, 
for, according to the expression of I'auhis, no one of the persons 
who npp-ar in if, ac(.s iTi accordance witli lii-s characfcr. That Pilate 
Bhoiild liavc granted tiic rcqviesl of tlic Jewish magistrates for a 
watch, I will not say without hesitation, but so entirely without 
ridicule, nmst be held surprising after his previous conduct :t such 
minor particulars niiglit however be merely passed over by Sliitthew 
ill his summary mode of recounting tlic incidents. It is more a»- 
tonishing that (he guards should have been so easily induced to tell 
n falsehood wliicli the severity of Roman discipline made so danger- 
ous, as that they had failed in their duty by sleeping on tlieir post; 
especially as, from the bad understanding which existed between 
the Sanhedrim and ihe procurator, they could not know how far the 
mediation promised by the former would avaiL But the most in- 
conceivable feature is tlie alleged conduct of the Sanlic<lrim. The 
ditlicully whicli lies in their going to tlic heathen procurator on the 
sabbath, defiling tiicmselves by approaching the grave, and placing 
a watch, has certainly been overstrained by the Fragmcntist ; but 
their conduct, when the guards, returning fiom the grave, apprised 
them of the resurrection of Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe 
the assertion of the soldiers that Jesus had arisen out of his grave 
in a miraculous manner. How could the council, many of whose 
members were Sadducees, receive ibis as credible? Even the Phari- 
sees in the Siinhcdrim, though they held in tlieory the possibility 



* 01shjiiii>L'n oreTloots Iho litler (loint wlieo be fut sup,) says, tlio waltb h»d not 
received the ct)iiiiiu)nd tu prrvent Die cviujilelion uf l)ie uiU'riiieut. f Oltliiiu.ien indeed 
is here Mill »o »iiiilti;u with «we, tliat be euppoaea I'llate to bsve been penctruted with aa 
iiidcscrilmlilii feeling of dread on beurin;; tliia couuiiunicatioQ froin Ibe SaiihedrUiii, S.'iOoi 
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of a resurrection, would not, with the mean opinion which they en- 
tertained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in his resurrection ; espec- 
ially aa the assertion in the raoulh of the guards sounded just like 
a falsehood invented to screen a failure in duty. The rcjd Sanlie- 
drists, on hearing such an assertion from the soldiers, would have 
replied with ejtasperation : You lie I you have slept and allowed him 
to be stolen ; but you will have to pay dearly for tliis, when it comes 
to be investigated by the procurator. But instead of this, tiic San- 
hcdrista in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus : Tell 
a lie, say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen : more- 
over, they pay them richly for the falsehood, and promise to excul- 
pate them to tJie procurator. This is evidently spoken entirely on 
the Ciuistian presupposition of the reality of the resimection of 
Jesus; a presup(K>3ition however which is quite incorrectly attrib- 
uted to tlic members of the Sanhedrim. It is also a difficulty, not 
merely searched out by tlie Fragment ist, but even acknowledged by 
orthodox expositors,* that the Sanliedrini, in a regular assembly, 
and alter a formal consultation, should liuvc resolved to corrupt tlic 
soldiers and put a he into their mouths. That in this manner a 
college of seventy men sliould have officially decided on suggesting 
and rewarding the utterance of a falsehood, is, as Olshausen justly 
observes, too widely at variance with the decorum, the sense of 
propriety, inseparable fron) such an assembly. The exj>edient of 
supposing tiiat it was merely a private meeting, since only the chief 
prioiU and eldos, not the scribes, arc said to have embraced the 
resolution of bribing the soldiers,t would involve the singularity, 
that in this assembly the scribes were absent, while in the shortly 
previous interview with the procurator, where the scriba arc repre- 
sented by the Pharisees who formed their majority, the elJera were 
wanting: whence it is evident rather that, it being inconvenient in- 
variably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full enumeration of its 
constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated by the mention of 
only some or one of these. If it therefore remains that according 
to Matthew the high council nuist iu a furmal session have resolved 
on bribing the guards ; such an act of baseness could oidy be at- 
tributed to the council as such, by the rancour of the primitive 
Christians, among whom our anecdote arose. 

These difficulties in the present narrative of tlie first gospel have 
been felt to be so pressing, that it has been attcm]itcd to remove 
them by the supposition of interpolation ^ which has lately been 
moderated into tlie opinion, that while the anecdote did not indeed 
proceed front tl»c apo.sllc ^latthew himself, it was not however added 
by a hand otherwise alien to our gosjwl, but was inscrtctl by the 
Greek translator of the Hebrew Matthew.^ Against the former 



* OIjIiaumii, 8. ^0<>. t Mk-h«clis, at tup. S. 198 f. X Slr«>lh, in KiililMiru's It»- 
pcrtorium, !), 8. It I. | Kvm, alter (lull Urspr, del Rvang, Matllu Titb, Ztilochrifl, \K\i, 
'i, & lUO (, \ uMiip, \'Si, Compait! my Kcvirw, Jahrbildbor far wtM> Kritik, Nuv, 1934 { 
now in lite CbnriiktcrUtilcca and Kritiken, & 2M. 
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supposition the absence of a11 cntical autlionty is decisive ; the ap- 
peal of those who advance the other opinion to the unapostolic char- 
acter of tlic anecdote, wouhl not wturant its separation from the 
context of the main narrative, unless that narrative itself wci* al- 
ready proved to be of njwatohc origin ; while tiie anecdote ia so far 
from presenting any want of connexion witii the rest, that, on the 
contrary, Paulus is rigiit in Ida remark tliat an infer|K)lator (or in- 
serting translator) would scarcely have given himsolt' the trouble to 
distribute his interjKilation in three dilferent places (xxvii. G2 — 66; 
xxviii. 4.r 11 — 10.), but would have compressid it into one paa- 
sagc, or at n»orft two. Neither can the ([uestion hn settled so cheaply 
83 Olsiiauscn imagines, when he concludes that the entire narrative 
id apostolic and correct, save tliat the evangelist erred in represent- 
ing the corruption of tlie guard.s as being resolved on in full council, 
whereas the ati'air was probably managed in secret by Caiaphas 
alone: as if this ajssenibly of the council were the sole difticulty of 
the narrative, and as if, when errors had insinuated tiiemselve* m 
relation to this particular, they uiiglvt not extend to others also.* 

Paulus correctly points out how Matthew himself, by the stale- 
ntent: and (Ais suying Is coimnunlij reported amung the Jews to 
this day, — indicates a calunmious Jewish report as the source of 
his narrative. Uut when this theologian exjiresses the opinion that 
liie Jews tiicmsclvca jiropagated tiie story, that they had placed a 
watch at the grave of Josus, but that the guanU had permitted his 
body to be stolen : this is as perverted a view as that of Hase, when 
Jie conjectures that the report in question proceeded first of ivJl from 
the friends of Jesus, and waa afterwards niodilied by his enemies. 
For as rcgtiidrf the former supposition, Kuinul has already correctly 
remarked, that ilatthcw merely designates the assertion reapecting 
the theft of the coi-psc as a Jewish report, not the entire narrative of 
the placing of a watch ; neither is there any reason to be conceived 
why the Jews Jihould have fabricated such a report as that a watch 
was set at the grave of Jesus : Paulus says, it was hoped thereby 
to render the a.-jsertiou that the body of Jesus was stolen by his 
disciples more easy of acceptation with the credulous : but those 
must indeed have been very credulous who did not observe, that 
the placing of the watch was the very thing to render a furtive re- 
moval of the body of Jesus improbable, i'aulus appears to repre- 
sent the nuitlcr to himself thus: tlic Jews wished to obtam wit- 
nesses, us it were to the accusation of a theft, and for this purpose 
jabricatcd the story of the guard being placed by the grave. But 
that the gxiards with open eyes quietly beheld the disciples of Jesus 
carry away Ins body, no one could credit: while, if tlicy saw notiiing 
of this, because they slej't, they gave no tesllmoiiy, since they could 
then only by iufereuee arrive at tlic conclusion, (liat the body might 
have been siolen: a conclusion which could be drawn just as well 
without them. Thus in no way can the walch lunc belonged to the 

* Ilasc, L. J. § u:.. 
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Jewish "basis of tlie present narrative; bat the report disseminated 
among the Jews consisted, as the text also says, merely in the as- 
sertion that the disciples had stolen the body. Aa the Christians 
wished to oppose this calumny, there was funned among them the 
legend of a w.itch placed at the grave of Jesus, and now they could 
boldly confront their slanderers with the question: how can the 
body have been canied away, since you placed a watch at the grave 
and sealed the stone ? And because, as we have ourselves proved in 
the course of our inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of ground- 
lessness until it has been shown how it could arise even without 
historical grounds : it was attempted on the side of the Christians, 
in showing what was supposed to be the true state of the case, to 
expose also tlie origin of tlic false legend, by derivitig the falsehood 
proi>ag;itcd among the Jews from the contrivance of the Siinhcdrim, 
and tiieir corruption of the guards. Thus the truth is precisely the 
revei^se of what Ila.'^c says, namely, that the legend i)robably arose 
among the friends of Jesus and was modified by his enemies : — the 
friends iirst hud an inducement to the Hot ion of the watch, when 
tJie enemies had already spoken of a theft, • 



§ 137. nuST TIDINCS OF THE HESURUKCmOS. 

That the tirst news of the grave of Jesus being opcnea and 
empty on the second morning after his burial, came to the disciples 
by the mouth of women, is unanimously stated by the four evange- 
lists: but in all the more particular circumstiinces they diverge from 
eacli other, in a way which has presented the richest material for 
the polemic of the ^Volienbiitlcl Fragmentist, and on the other hand 
has given abundant work to the harmonists and apologists, without 
there having been hitherto any successful attempt at a satisfactory 
mediation between the two parties,! 

Leaving beliind the difi'ercncc which is connected with the di- 
vergencies in tlie history of the burial, as to the object of the women 
in resorting to the grave, — namely, that according to the two inter- 
mediate evangelists they intended to cnbalm the body of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the two others merely to pay a visit to the grave, — we 
find, first, a very complicated divergency rehitive to the number of 
the women who made this visit, Luke merely speaks indefinitely 
of many women ; not alone those Avhom he describes ,vxiii. 55. as 
liaving come with Jesus from Galilee, and of whom he mentions by 
name, Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the mother of James, 
but also certain uihern with them, Tivii; aiiv aiirai^ (xxiv. 1.). )Iark 
has merely three women ; two of those whom Luke also namc<<, but 
as the third, Salome instead of Joanna (xvL L). Matthew has not 
this third wuinun, rcs[)C'ating whom the two iutcrmcdiutc evangelists 

• Comp. Tbcil«, lur Biographic Jean, { 37. ; W'eimt, di« £v«ng. Qcichlclite, 2, 8. 
S43 r. I Camp. '1 twile, ot tap. 
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differ, but merely the two Maries concerning whom they agree 
(xxviii, 1.). Lastly, John has only one of these, Mary Magdalene 
(xx. 1.). The time at which the women go to the grave is lilcewisc 
not determined with uniformity; for even if the words of Matthew, 
III the end of the sabbath^ as it began to daicn toward the Jirst day 
of the jceek-, <5V^ oaiifidTuv, r^ tmipiMfKOvaq dg fiiav aafifiaTuv, make 
no difference,* still the addition of Mark : ut the rUing of the sun, 
dvareikavTog rov rjklov, arc in contradiction with the ex])rc33ions 
ic/ien it wun yet dark, oitoTia^ eri ovatj^, in John, and very Mrly 
in the inorniny, ofjdpoviiaBto^, in Luka In relation to the circura- 
stiiiiccs in whicii the women first saw the grave there may appear 
to be a difference, at least between Matthew and the three other 
evangelists. According to the latter, as they approach and look 
towaids tlie gi^avc, they see that the stone lias already been rolled 
away by an unknown hand: whereas the narrative of the first evan- 
gelist has appeared to niuny to imply tliat tlie women themselves 
beheld the stone rolled away by an angel. Manifold arc the diver- 
gencies as to what the women further saw and learned at tho grave. 
According to Luke tiicy enter into the grave, find tliat the body of 
Jesus is not there, and arc hence in perplexity, until they sec stand- 
ing by them two men in shining gjirmcnta, who announce to them 
his resurrection. In Mark, who also m.Hke3 them enter into the 
grave, they sec only one yotmg man in a long white gannent, not 
standing but sitting on the right side, who gives tlietn the same in- 
tciligcncp. In Matthew they receive this information before they 
enter into the grave, from tlie angel, who after rolling away tho 
stone had sat upon it. Lastly, according to Joiiii, ilary Alagda- 
lenc, as soon as .she sees the stoiic taken away, and without wit- 
nessing any angelic ajipcarancc, runs back into the city. Moreover 
the relation in wliich tlic discijilcs of Jesus are placed with rcsjiect 
to the first news of hi.^ resurrection is a different one in the different 
gosjwls. Accoi\ling to JIark, tlie women, out of fear, tell no one 
of the angelic ajipearancc which they liavc beheld; aceonling to 
John, Mary JIagdiiletie has nothing more to say to John and Peter, 
to whom she hastens from the grave, than that Jesus is taken away; 
according to Luke, the women report t!ic appearance to tlie disciples 
in general, and not merely to two of them ; while according to Mat- 
thew, as lliey iverc in the act of hastening to the disciples, Jesus 
himself met them, and tiicy avcic able to conununicafe this also to 
the disciples. In the two tirst gos^>cls nothing is said of one of the 
disciples himself going to tlie grave on hearing the report of the 
women ; according to Luke, Peter went thither, found it empty and 
returned wondering, and from Luke xxiv, 24. it appears that other 
disciples besides him went thither in a simitar manner; according 
to the fourth gospel Peter was accompanied by John, who on this 
occasion was convinced of the resurrection of Jesus. Luke says 
that Peter made his visit to the sepulchre after he had already been 

* Comp. Fritzdche, in loc., Kern, Tub. Ztitschr. 1634, 2, S. 102 f. 
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informed ty the women of the angelic appearance ; but in the fourth 
gospel the two disciples go to the grave before Mary Slagdalene can 
have tohl fhcm of such an apjxjarancc ; it was only wlicn she had 
proceeded a second time to the grave witli tiie two disciples, and 
wlicn tliey had returned home again, that, stooping into the sepul- 
chre, she saw, according to this gospel, two atigcls in wfiite. sitting^ 
the one at the h^ad and the otfier at the feet, vikere tfie body of 
Jesti^ had I'lin, by whom she was asked, why she wept ? and on 
turning round she beheld Jesus liiniself; a particular of which there 
is a fragmentary notice in l^Iark v. 9, with the additional remark, 
that she communicated this news to liis former companions. 

It has l>cen thought possible to reconcile the greater part of these 
divergencies by supposing, instead of one scene variously described, 
a multiplicity of diifercnt scenes; for which purpose the ordinary 
grammatical and other artifices of the harmonists were pressed into 
the service. That 5Iark might not contradict the OKOTin^ In olrrr^ 
while it %cas yet dark of John, the apologists did not scnjple to 
translate the words dvaTeiXarro^ tov j/A/oi; by orituro sole; the con- 
tradiction between Matthew and the rest, when tiie former appears 
to say that the women saw the stone rolled away by the angel, 
seemed to lie more easy of solution, not indeed by supposing, with 
Michaelis,* that koI Idov ((i»^ behold.') denolc^ a i-ecurrcnce to a 
previous event, and that aTreKvXine has the signilication of a pluper- 
fect (an expedient which has been justly combated by mo«.1cni criti- 
cism in opjX)sition to Lcssing, who was inclined to admit itf); but 
by understanding the ff^Oe v. 1 to express a yet unfinished progress 
of the women towards the grave, in which case the Kal IcJov and what 
follows may, in accordance with its jiroper meaning, relate some- 
thing liiat iinpjx-ned after the departure of the women from their 
home, but before their arrival at the gravc.J In relation to the num- 
ber and the visit of the women, it was in the first place urged that 
even according to John, although he mentions only Mary JIagdalene 
by name, — several women must have accom|>anieJ her to the grave, 
sbice he makes her say after her return to the two di.-5ciplcs : ice- 
know nut where they have laid him;i a plural, which certainly in- 
timates the presence of other but unspecified persons, with whom 
Mary Magdalene, whether at the grave itself or on her return, had 
conversed on flic subject before she came to the apostles. Thus, it 
la said, !Mary Magdalene went to the grave with the other women, 
more or fewer, of whom are mentioned by the other evangelists. 
As however she returned without having, like the other women, 
seen an angel, it is supjwscd that she ran back alone as soon as she 
saw the stone rolled away: which is accounted for by her ini|)cfuous 
iemj)erament, she liaving been formerly a dcmouiac.|] While she 

* KuinM, Id Marc. p. 194 f. f MicliaolU, at nip. S. 113. { S>Jine«kcntnirgcr, 
Qberdrn I'npr. dp« rntrn kmion. Ering. S. C'J t. Cump. tlic Wotrrnlibtlrl Kragmrntul 
in lining's vicrfcm Uvilrs);, S. i7'2 ff. On tliu other hnnd, l.i.-»sint;'< l-'"(>lik, W«rk*, 
Donauvstb. Aiut'al'f, <!■ Ihiil, S. 3ii4 f. § Do WeCtc, iu luc | Miukarlio, S. 151) C 
5 faiUiu, cxeg. Uaodb. 3. B. S. 6'2i. 
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hnstcned Lack to the city, the other women saw the appearances of 
which tlie eynoptists epcak. To all, it ia maintained, the angels ap- 
peared within the grave ; for tlic slatcnicnt in Matthew tiiat one sat 
outside on the stone, is only a pkux-rfcct : wlicn the women came 
he had already withdrawn into tlic sepulchre, and accordingly, after 
their conversation witli him, tiie women are described aa departing 
from the derpulcftre, l^f.XOdvaai kK rov iivjffielov (v. 8);" in which ob- 
Bervation it is only overlooked that l>et\vcen the first address of the 
angel and tlie above expression, there stands his invitation to the 
women to come with him into the grave and sec the ])lacc where Je- 
sus had Liin. In relation to the difference that according to the two 
first evangelists the women see only one angel, according to the 
tliird, two, even Calvin resorts to the miscmble expedient of sup- 
posing a synecdoche, namely that all the evangelists certainly knew 
of two angels, but MattJicw and 5Iark mention only the one who 
acted as speaker. Ulhers make different women see different ap- 
pearances: some, of wliom JIattlicw and Jlark speak, seeing only 
one angel ; the others, to whom Luke refers, and who came earlier 
or perliaps later than the above, seeing two ;t but Luke makes the 
same two JIaries who, according to his pretlecessors, had seen only 
one angel, nniTate to the apostles an apjx^arance of two angels. It 
is also said that the women returned in separate gi'oups, so that Je- 
sus might meet those of whom Matthew ejKiaks without being seen 
by those of Luke ; and though those of Jlark at tii'st tell no one 
from fear, the rest, and tiicy themselves afterwards, might commu- 
nicate what they had seen to the disciples.! • t^n hearing the report 
brought by several women, Peter, according to Luke, straightway 
goes to the grave, finds it empty and turns away wondering. But 
according to the hypothesis wliicJi we arc now detailing, Iilary Mag- 
dalene had run back a considerable time bcforc the other women, 
and had brought with her to the grave Peter and John. Thus Pe- 
ter, lirst on hearing the imperfect intelligence of Jlaiy JIngdalenc 
that the grave was empty, nnisi have gone thither with John; and 
subsequently, on the account of tlie angelic apjicarance brought by 
the other women, he must have gone a second time alone: in wliicli 
case it would be particularly surjirising tliat while his companion 
arrived at a belief in the resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, 
he himself had not attained further tJian wonder even on the second- 
Besides, as the Fragmcntist has already ably shown, the narrative 
in tiie third gospel of the visit of Peter alone, and that in the fourth 
of the visit of Peter and John, arc so strikingly similar even in 
word8,§ that tlie majority of commentators regard them as referring 

* Muhatlis, S. 1 17. -f MkhaHiB, S. HC. — Cvlfus stumUcd at lliia ililTercncc re- 
fpccting (lie niiiiiljcr of llie angclf nrnj (.Jrigt'n replied ihnt Uit; rvangelisu mean ditfcrtnt 
angela: Maltlx-'w and Murk llie one ulio hud rutkd away the stone, Luke and John IhoM 
who were conmiiiwiuned (a f^ivti inforniation (o (he women, e. Celx. T. 66, t fj^ulus, in 
loc tialtfa. 2 I nulijoin the labia sketched by the Fragmcntiit (at nip. S. 477 L'): 

"I. Lacks xxiv. 1'2 : I'vtcT run to the pruvc, lipofUV, 
John XX. i : I'utcr aud Jubii run, hprxov. 
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to a single visit, Luke having only omitted to notice the companion 
of Peter: in support of wluch opinion they can appeal to Luke 
xxiv. 24. Hut if llic visit of the two apostles, occiisioned by the 
i-elum of 5!ary JIagdiilcnc, be one and the same with that oc- 
casioned by the rclurn of tlie other women, tlien the return of the 
women ia also not a double one ; if however they returned in com- 
pany with cacli otiicr, we have a cotitradiction. After tlie two apos- 
tles are i-cturned without having seen an angel, Slary, who remains 
beldnd, as «hc looks into tlie gi'avc, all at once sees two. Wliat a 
strange playing at hide and seek nniat there have been on the part 
of the angcla, according to the harmonistic combination of these nar- 
ratives I First only one shows himself to one gi"0up of women, to 
another gioup two show themselves : both forthwith conceal tl\era- 
eelves from the disci})lc3 ; biit after their departure both agaui be- 
come visible. To remove these intermissions Paulus has placed the 
apj>carancc presented to Mary Magdalene before the arrival of the 
two disciples : but by this violent transposition of the order clioscn 
by tlie narrator, he has only confessed tiie impossibility of thus in- 
corporating the various evangelists with each other. lIcreu}>on, as 
Mary Magdalene nuses herself from looking into the grave and tunis 
round, she sees Jesus standing behind her. Accoixling to JIatthew, 
Je-sna .appeared to 3Iary Jlagdalenc and tlie other Mary, wiieu they 
had already set out on their way to the city, consequently when they 
were at some distance from the grave. Thus Jesus would Imvc first 
appeared to Mary ilagdalene alone, close to the grave, and a second 
time when slic was on her way from thence, in the company of 
another woman. In order to avoid the want of purpose attacliing 
to the repetition of an appearance of Jesus after so short aa interval, 
commentators have here called in the above 8U])position, tlial Mary 
Magdalene had previously separated herself from the women of 
whom Matthew speaks:* but in that awe, since Slattliew lias be- 
sides Mary Magdalene only tlie other ilary, it would have been only 
one woman to whom Je^ius nppciued on the way from the grave: 
whereas 3Iatthcw throughout sj)eaks of several (drrtiiTijaev avral^y. 
To escape from this restless nuniing to and fro of tlie disciples 
and the women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disappearance, and 
reappearance of the angels, and the useless rej)Clition of the a])pcar- 
anccs of Jesus belore tlie same jicrson, which result from this har- 
monistic method, we must consider each evangelist by himself: we 
thcu obtain from cacli a quiet pictuie with simple diguitied features; 
one visit of the women to the grave, or according to John, two; one 

S. Lak« ▼. IS : Palar looknl in, vaparinpaf. 

John ▼. 6 : John looked in, ira^Miin'^r. 
8. Luke V. I:! : V»ln mw tha doihcs It ii\g aloa*, jiXiira n) MJMS CC^IfM ftivo. 
John V, l>, 7 : PvCcr mw (ho clothes He. anii ilie oapkin not lying wich th« doltie* : 
^tvpti ru Movia luifteva, Koi ri onviupKiv ot fuTii rwv Mwiuv ui/uvw. 
4. Luke V. Vi : l'ct*r wmt home. iijniMt wpi^ lan/rtv. 

Julm V, 10: IVlrr aiKl Juhu wcnl hmnc ajjjin, urcf/XfiiXf Wu3» ttp^ Iwmif" 
• Kuiuol, in MuUb. p. MIO f. 
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angelic appearance; one appearance of Jesus, according to Jolin and 
Mfitthcw ; and one visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, 
according to Lake and John. 

But with the above difficulties of the liarmoni.stic motliod of in- 
cor{)oration as to the substance, tiiere is associated » difficulty as to 
form, in the question, how conies if, under tlie pi-c.'?uppositions of 
this mode of viewing the gospels, that from the entire scries of oe- 
cuncnces, each narrator has selected a separate portion for himself, — 
that of the many visits and appearances not one evangelist relates 
all, and scarcely one the same as his neighbour, but for tlie most part 
each Inis chosen oidy one for representation, and each again a dif- 
ferent one ? The most plausible answer to this question has been 
given by Griesbach in a speciid treatise on this subject.* He sup- 
poses that each evangelist recounts the resurrection of Jesus in the 
manner in which it first became known to him ; John received the 
first information from Jlary Magdalene, and hence he narrates only 
what he learned from her; to Maftliew (for without doubt the dis- 
ciples, as strangers visiting the feast, resided in diffeient quarters 
of the city,) ihc first news was communicated by those women to 
whom Jesus litniself aj<peaied on their way from the grave, and 
hence he relates only what tliese had experienced. But here tliis 
exi)lanation already I'ourtdcrs on the facts, tliat in Matthew, of the 
women who see Jesus on their way honicwanl, JIary Slagdalene is 
one ; and that in Joliii, Mary Magdalene, after her second visit to 
the grave, in which Jesus appeared to her, no longer went to John 
and Peter alune, but to the discijilcs in general, and communicated 
to them the ajipcarance she had seen and the commission she had 
received: so tJiat ilatthew in any case must also have known of the 
appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalcjicf Further, when, according 
to liiis liypolI:eiiis, Mark narrates the Ikistory of tlie resurrection as ho 
had learned it in the Iiousc of his mother wjio lived iij Jerusalem 
(Acts xii. 12.); Luke, as he had received it fioni Joanna, whom he 
alone mentions: we cannot but woluler at the tenacity with which, 
according to this, each must have clung to the narrative which lie 
liad happened first to receive, since the resuiTcclioii of Jesus must 
have been the subject of all others on which there was the most 
lively inteivhangc of narratives among his adherents, so that the 
ideas coiiccrnini;; the tirst tidings of the event nmst have fuiiiid their 
level. To remove these difficulties, LJn'esbaeh has fiirther supiKiPcd, 
tliat the disciples hud it in their intention to compare the discordant 
accounts of the women and reduce them to order; when, however, 
the resuscitated JcsUS himself appeared in t!ic midst of tiu-m, ihey 
neglected this, because they now no longer founded flicir faitli on 
the asscitiuus uf the women, but on the a]njcaran<-es wliicU they had 
tliemaelves witnessed : but the more the infonuation of the women 

* Vrog. de funUliUj, unilc EvanReLUtAe Mioa da rcfiurrcrCiune Dnniini tiarratioDea 
hauRerint. Opu«c. actiil. ed. tiatiter, Vol. 2, p. ^41 IT. j Cunip. Schoeckcnburgcr, u( 

Hi[i. ii, G4 f. Aum. 
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fell into the background, the less conceivable is it, how in the sequel 
each couhl so obstinately cling to what this or that woman had 
clianced first to communicate to him. 

D' then tlic plan of incoi-poration will not lead to the desired end,' 
we must trj' that of selection, and inquire whether wc must not ad- 
here to one of the four accounts, as j>re-cmincntly apostolic, and by 
tliis rectify the others; in which inquiry here as elsewhere, from the 
essential equality of the external evidence, only tlie internal charac- 
ter of the separate nanativcs can decide. 

From the number of those accounts concerning the first intelli- 
gence of the resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to the rank 
of autoptical tcstinionics, modern criticism has excluded that of the 
first gospel ;t and we cannot, as in other instances, complain of this 
disfavour as an injustice. For in many respects the narrative of tlic 
first gosiK-l here betrays itself to have been cairicd a step farther in 
traditional development than that of the other gospels. First, that 
the miraculous oj)eiung of tlie grave is seen by the women — if indeed 
ilatthcw intends to say this — could scarcely, had it really been the 
case, have been so entirely lost from remembrance aa it is in tlie 
other evangelists, but miglit very well be formed gradually in tra- 
dition; further, that the rolling away of the stone w;is effected by 
the angel, evidently rests only on the combination of one who did 
not know any better means of answering the question, how the great 
stone was removed from the grave, and the guards taken out of the 
way, than to use for bot!i purposes the angel presented to him in llic 
current narratives of the appcjirance witnessed by the women ; to 
which he added the earthquake as a further cmbellisliment of the 
scene. But besides tliis, tliere is in the narrjitive of 3Iatthew yet 
another trait, which lias any thing but an historical aspect. After 
the angol has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to tlie disciples the message 
that they sliould go into Galilee, where they would see the risen 
one: .Jesus hiiiisclf meets them and repeats the message wliich they 
are to deliver to the disciples. This is a singiUar suixirfluity. Je- 
sus had nothing to add to the purport of the message which the an- 
gel had given to the women : Jience he could only wish to confirm 
it and render it more authentic. But to the women it needed no 
further confirmation, for they were alrcjidy tilled with ffreat Joy by 
tlic tidings of the aiigcl, and tims were believing; while for the dis- 
ciples even that conftrmation did not suflice, for they remained in- 
credulous even to the account of tljose who assured them that they 
had seen Jesus, until they had seen him themselves. Thua it ap- 
jwars that two different narnitions, as to the first news of the resur- 
rection, have here become entangled with each other; the one rejv 
rcscnting angels, the other, Josus himself, as the medium by which 

• On thin Mil>je< t c«mp. De Welle, txeg, ILindli. I, I, S. 245 ; Ammon, FortUlduiij; 
dn CliriM'-nlbumi lur Wcltreligion, ti, I, S. U ; 'lliuil«, i. Biogr. Jv»u, $ i)7. f Scbulx, 
Ul«r du* Abciitliiuihl, S. S:!l t ; SciiovcktaUirger, ut tup. S. Ul It 
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the women were informed of the event and sent with a message to 
the disciples : — tlie latter evidently tlic later tradition. 

The prc-cniinencc in originality denied to the narrative of Mat- 
thew, is licrc as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Traits so cliar- 
acterigtic, says Lucke, as tiiat on the visit to tlic gra\e tlie other 
dincijile went faster tl»an Peter and came fo the spot before him, 
attest tlic anthcnlicily of the gospel even to tlic most sccpticaL But 
the matter has yet another a3|)€ct. It has been already remarked, 
at an earlier jxjint of our inquiry, that this particular belongs to the 
effort, which the fourth gospel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place 
John above Peter." We may now discuss the [wint with more pai^ 
tlcidarity, by comparing the account in Luke already mentioned of 
tlic visit of Peter to the grave, Avith the account In the fourth gospel 
of the visit of the two disciples. According to Luke (xsiv. 12.), 
Peter runs to tlie grave : according to John (xx. 3 ff.), Peter and 
tlic favourite disciple go together, but so that the latter runs faster, 
and comes first to the grave. In the third gospel, Peter stoops 
down, looks into the sepulchre, and sees the linen clothes: in the 
fourth, John does this, and sees the same. In the third gospel, 
nothing is said of an entering into the grave: but the fourth makes 
Peter enter first, and look more closely at the linen clothes, then 
John also, and llie latter wi/h the result that he begins to believe in 
the rcsun-cction of Jesus, f That in these two naiTativcs we have 
one and the same incident, has been above shown probable from 
their similjirity even in the expressions. Thus the only question is: 
which is the origijial naiTalivc, the one nearest to the liict? If that 
of John: then must his name have been gradually lost out of the 
narrative in the course of tradition, and the visit to the grave as- 
ciibcd to Peter only ; which, since llic importance of Peter threw 
all others into the shade, is easily conceivable. Wc might rest con- 
tented with this conclusion, regarding these two parallel nairatives 
by themselves : but in connexion witli the whole suspicious position 
which the fonrtli gospel assigns to John in relation to Peter, the 
contrary reJalion of the two naniitivcs must Iierc again be held the 
more probable. As in the entrance into the high priest's palace, so 
in the visit to the grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gosjK;! is Jolin 
given as a companion to Peter; as in the fonncr case it is he who 
gains an entrance for Peter, so in the latter he runs before him and 
casts the first glance into the grave, a circumstance which is repeat- 
edly mentioned. That afterwards Peter is the first fo enter into 
the gi-ave, is only an ap])aieMt advantagCi which is allowed him out 
of deference (o the cominon ideu of his position : fur after him John 
also enters, and with a result of which Peter could not boast, namely, 
that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus, and tims was the first 
who attained to that degree of faith. iVom this ctJurt to make John 

♦ VJJ. |)«g. S48, J "-t. + Concerning tills spniw of ItioTtvan; nml ils not being 
contriiticted hy oli:u yup fjieioav rfjv ypa^v k. t. X. (v. t)), see itic c<irri'ct view ia Luck* 
in loc 
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tlie first-bom among the believers in the resurrection of Jesus, may 
also be cxjilaincd tlie «Iivergcncy, that according to the narrative of 
the fourtli gospel alone. Many Magdalene hastens back to the two 
disciples before she has yet seen an angel. Vqt had she beforehand 
vitncsaed an angelic ajijieamnce, wliich she would not any more tlian 
the women in Matthew have mistrusted, she would have been llic 
first believer, and would have won the precedence of John in this 
respect : but this is avoided by representing her as coming to the 
two disciples ininicdiiitcly after perceiving the emptiness of the grave, 
and under the disquietude excited in her by this circumstance. This 
presupposition serves also to explain why ti»e fourth gospel makes 
the wunieu reluming from the grave go, not to the disciples in gen- 
eral, but only to Peter and John. As, namely, the intelligence which, 
according to the original naiTalivc, was brought to all the disciples, 
occasioned, accortling to Luke, only I'eter to go to the grave, and as 
moreover, according to Mark (v. 't), the message of the women was 
destined more especially for Pefcr: the idea might easily be formed, 
tliat the news anno lu this disciple alone, with whom the object of 
the fourth evangelist would then require that he should associate 
John. Only after tiic two disciples had come to the grave, and his 
John had attained fiith, could the author of the fourth gospel intro- 
duce tJre appearances of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were 
said to have been granted to tlie women. That instead of these col- 
lectively he narnes only Marj' Slagtlalenc — although, as has been 
earlier remarked, he xx. 2. presupposes at least a subsequent meet- 
ing between her and other women — this might certainly, under other 
circumstances, be regarded as the original representation, whence 
the synoptical one arose by a process of generalization: but it migiit 
just as well be the case that the otlier women, being loss known, 
were eclipsed by Mary Magdalene. The description of the scene 
between her and Jesus, with the non-recognition of him at the first 
moment, &c, ccrtaiidy docs honour to the ingotmity and pathos of 
the author;* but liurc also there is an unhistorical suj)crtiuity simi- 
lar to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not, as in the 
other evangelists, to announce the rcsuiTectiou to Mary Magdalene, 
and to make a disclosure to her ; but they merely ask her, W/tt/ 
weepcbt than f whereupon she complains to them of the diaapjiear- 
ancc of the body of Jesus, but, without waiting for any further ex- 
planation, turns round and sees Jesus standing. Thus as in Mat- 
tiicw the apj^toarancc of Jesus, since it is not represented as the prin- 
cipjd and eH'ectivc one, is a suiR'rtluous addition to that of the angel: 
80 here, the angelic apjearance is an idle, ostentatious introduction 
to the appearance of Jesus. 

If wc turn to the third account, that of Alark.to ascertain whetlier 
he may not j>cihaj»H be the nearest to the fact : wc tind it so inco- 
herent, and conq>o^ed of niatcrials so little capable of being fitted 
together, that such a relation is not to be thought of. After it has 

* W«i»«« Uofa dinennt opinion, ui tup. $. 365 Anm. 
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been already nairated tlial early in the morning of the day succeed- 
ing the Siilihatli the women came to the grave of Jesus, and were 
informed by nn angel of his resuncction, but out of fear said notliing 
to anyone of the nppcnrancc wliich tlioy had seen (xvi. 1 — 8): at 
V. 9, as if nothing had previously been said cither of tlie resurrec- 
tion or of the time at which it hajipcned, the narrator proceeds: 
JVi;M? what Jesus teas risen early the first day of the xceek, he ap- 
j)earcd fimt to Mary Magdalene out of whom he had cast seven 
devils, araoTug 6i irpwi irfiuTiif aaiilidru>v Itfidvr) -rrpuTOV yiapia ry May- 
daXj]v^. This statement also docs not suit the foregoing narrative, 
because this is not formed on the sui){X)sition of an appearance spe- 
cially intended for JIary Jlagdalenc: on the contrary, as she is said 
to be informed by nn angel of the rcsun-cction of Jesus, together 
with two otlicr women, Jesus could not have appeared to her before- 
hand; while afterwards, on her way to the city, she was in company 
with tiie other women, when according to Matthew they were all 
actually met by Jesus. Whether on this account wc are to reganl 
the end of the gosj^el of JIark, from v. 9, as a later addition,' is in- 
deed doubtful, from the want of decisive critical grounds, and still 
more from the abniptness of the conclusion t^/3ovi'ro 7 dp, far they 
were afraid, which tlie gospel would (hen present ; but in any case 
we have here a narratixe wiiich the author, without any clear idea 
of the state of tiic fact and the succession of the events, hastily com- 

f>iled out of the heterogeneous elements of the current legend, which 
le knew not how to manage. 

In the nanative of Luke there would be no s^>ecial difficulty: 
but it has a suspicious element in common witii the others, namely, 
the angelic appearance, and moreover, in a twofold form. Wiiat 
had tlie angcL to do in this scene? 3Iatthew tells us: to roll away 
ihe stone from the grave; on which it has already been remarked 
by Celsus, that according to the orthodox presupposition, the Son of 
God could find no such aid necessary i\>v this puqiose:! he might 
indeed find it suitable and becoming. In JI;irk niui Luke the angels 
appear more as having to impart intorniution and commissions to the 
women : but as, according to Slatthcw and John, Jesus liimself ap- 

Iieared immediately after, and repeated tljose conmiissions, the de- 
ivery of them by angels was supcrHuous. Hctice, nothing remains 
but to say : the angels belonged to the embetlishmcnt of the great 
scene, as celestial attendants who had to open to tlie llessiali tiio 
door by whieh he meant to issue forth ; aa a guard of honour on tl«o 
spot from whicli the once dead had just departed with recovered 
life. But here occurs the question: does this sjx:cies of pomp exist 
in tlie real cuurt of God, or only in (lie childish conception I'ormed 
of it by antitpiity ? 



♦ An Paiilus, Fiitzciiie, Crwlner, Einlcil, I, { 4!l. Coiiip. De Wette, exeg. tlanJb. 
1, 2, S. I'J'J r, A iniiUlle view in Hug. Kiiil. in d»» N. T. J, ^ <;!>. j Orig. c, CcU. v. 
62 : & 70/} soil dioi' iraif, df loua: oiu iivvaTo uvoi^oi tov au^v, liJU' iiieit-Hi) IMmi urn 
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Hence commentators have laboured in various ways to trans- 
form the angola in the history of the resurrection info natural ap- 
jx?aranccs. Setting out from tlic account of the first go3|»el in 
which the angel is said to have a form or rounienanee like I'ujhl- 
ning^ Weo wf ddrpa-i), and to effect the rolling away of the stone 
and tlie prostration of the guards, wliilc an earthquake is connected 
with his appearance: it no longer lay far out of the way to think 
of a flash of lightning, which struck the stone with force sufficient 
to shatter it, and cast the guai<ld to the earth ; or of an eartliquake 
which, accomi>aiiied by flames bursting out of the ground, produced 
the s<amc eft'ect ; in which case the names and the ovcrwiiclniing 
force of the phenomenon were taken by the watching soldiers for 
on angeL* But partly the circumstance that the angel seated him- 
self on the stone after it had been rolled away, partly, and still 
nionc decidedly, the statement that he spoke to the women, renders 
tliis hyi)Othc*is insufficient. Hence an effort lias been made to 
complete it by the supposition that the sublime thought, Jesus is 
risen! which on the discovery that the grave was empty began to 
arise in the women and gradually to subdue their first doubts, was 
ascribed by them, after the oriental mode of thought and language, 
to an angel.t But how conies it that in all the gosj^els the angels 
are represented as clothed in white, shining gai-mcnts ? Is that 
too an oriental figure of s|.>ccch ? The oriental may indeed describe 
a good tliought which occara to him aa being whispered to him by 
an angel: but to depict the clothing and aspect of this angel, passes 
the bounds of the merely figurative even among orientals. In the 
description of the first gosi^el tiic supjwsed lightning might be called 
to aid, in the conjecluic that the effect tiiereby produced on the 
senses of the women was ascribed by them to an angel, which, 
with reference to that lightning, they depicted as one clotlicd in 
shining garments. But according to the other evangelists, the roll- 
ing away of the Btone, ^ hypothec by the liglitning, was not seen 
by the women ; on tiic contrary, when tiiey went or looked into the 
giave, the white forms apjwarcd to tlieni in a jxirfectly tranquil 
jKJsition. According to tiiis, it must have been something witiiin 
the grave which suggested to them the idea of white-robed angels. 
Now in the grave, according to Lake and John, there lay the white 
linen clothes in which the body of Jesus had been wrapt : these, 
which were recognised siniiJy as such by the more composed and 
courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited women, in 
the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twdight, be easily 
mistaken for angels.^ But how should the women, who mast liavo 
expected to find in the grave a corpse enveloped in white, be 
prompted by tlie sigitt of tiicsc clothca to a thought so strange, 

• Schoflcr, In Sichborn'a iWg, Bibtlothek, I>. 8^ 1034 ff. ; KainAl, la klatth. p. 799. 
t FrMrkh, Ubor die Engvl in ilcr Au^ir«i«liHa^«gc«i.')i)cht«. In F.K'hhum'i •11^'. Itililioth. 
C, S. TIH) ir. Kuinul, u( Kip. ; ihiit • irvMtiM iii Eicliboni't alU. UilA <S 2i. <t:iU IT., 
And U SL'liiuidl'k liit<L '.', & ul.'t [. ^ kUo Uduer, bvU. MvUl Z>, &. 'ii'J. 
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and wliicli then lay so remote from their anticipations, as that they 
might Ix; an angel who would announce to them the resurrection 
of their deceased master? It has been thouglit in another quarter 
quite superfluous here to advance so many ingenious conjectures aa 
to what the angels may iiavc been, since, among the four narra- 
tives, two expressly tell us what they were: namely, natural men, 
Mark calling his angeJ a young man, vcavloKov, Luke his two 
angels, two vien, dvdpa^ ivo* Whom then are we to suppose these 
men to have been? Here again a door is opened for the supjx)- 
fiition of secret colleagues of Jesus, who must have been unknown 
even to the two disciples :— these men seen at the grave may have 
been the same who met him in the so-called Transfiguration, per- 
haps Essenes, white being worn by this sect, — or whatevcj else of 
the like conjectures the antiquated pragmatism of a Bahrdt or Ycji- 
tuiini has to o£Fer. Or will it rather be chosen to suppose a purely 
accidental meeting? or, lastly, with I'aulus, to leave the matter ia 
an obscurity, from the midst of which, so soon as it is endeavoiu'cd 
to clear it up bj definite thoughts, the two forms of the secret 
colleagues invariably present themselves? A coiTcct discernment 
will here also rather recognise the forms of the Jewish popular 
conception, by which the primitive Christian tradition held it neces- 
sary lo glorily the rcsunection of its IMcssiah; a recognition, which 
at once solves in the most simple manner the diil'crcnces in the 
number and modes of appearance of those celestial beings.t 

lleicwith, however, it is at the same time acknowledged that 
we can succeed no better with the plan of selection than with that 
of incorporation ; but must rather confess, that in all the evangelical 
accounts of these tirst tidings of the resun-ection, we liave before us 
nothing more than traditional reports4 

§ 138. ATPEAKANCES OF THE KISEN JESUS IN GALILEE AND IN 

JUUEA, INCLUDING THOSE MENTIONED BY PAUL AND BY 

APOCRYPHAL WHITINGS. 



Tub most important of all the differences in the history of the 
reauiTcction turns upon the question, wiiat locality did Jesus design 
to be the chief theatre of his appearances after the resurrection? 
The two first gospels make Jesus, before his death, wlien retiring 
to the l^lount of Olives, utter tliis promise to his disciples: After 
I wn rise?! again I will go before you into Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 
32. ; Mark xiv. 28.) ; the same assurance is given to the women 

* Pau1u», ezeg. Ilsndb. 3. B. S. 820, 65, CO, G2. t Fritzscbe, in Utrc in loc., 
ffemo—quupiam primi ttmporit ChrUtianis tarn dignu$ ridtri polerni, qni Jc ilettia i» ri- 
tam Ttverio nuiUium ad homina pfrjeml, quam anrfelut, Dei minister, diciHommque conti- 
tiontm interpret et adjulor. Tlivn UD tlie ilitlierenceK in rvlslion to the numOer of ibc ang«l(i, 
&c : Nimintm intperalo Jria Alfuiac in vitam rtditui minicvla ailjecere alii ulia, quae 
KvangtUttat reliipott, quemadmodum ab luii aucli/ribut aecfperant, Ulrrit munJaruHt. 
X K»i9er, l,il,l. TbeoL 1, 8. 2i4 ff. 
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by the angels on the morning of the resurrection, with the addition: 
there shall ye see him (^latt. xxviii. 7.; Mark xvi. 7.); and in 
llattlicw, besides all this, Jesus in his own person commissions 
the women to say to the disciples: that th^y go into Galiltc, and 
there shall they see me (xxvjli. 10.). In llatthew the journey of 
the disciples into Galilee, with the appearance of Jesus which they 
there witnessed (the only one to the disciples recorded by this 
evangelist), is actually narrated in the sequel. 3Iark, after de- 
scribing the amazement into which the women were thrown by tiie 
angelic apjwarance, breaks off in the enigmatical manner already 
mentioned, and appends some appearances of Jesus, which, — as the 
first happens immediately after the resurrection, and therefore neces- 
sarily in Jerusalem, and no change of place is mentioned before the 
succeeding ones, while the earlier direction to go into Galilee is 
lost sigLt of, — must all be regarded as appearances in and around 
Jenisjucm. John knows notliing of a direction to the disciples to 
go into Galilee, and makes Jcsas show himself to the disciples on 
the evening of the day of resun"ection, and again eight days after, 
in Jerusalem ; the concluding chapter, however, which forma an 
apjjcndix to his gospel, describes an appearance by the Sea of Ga- 
lilee. In Luke, on the other hand, not only is there no trace of 
an appearance in Galilee, Jerusalem with its environs being made 
the sole theatre of the appearances of Christ which this gospel re- 
lates ; but there is also put into the mouth of Jesus when, on the 
evening after the resurrection, he appears to the assembled disciples 
in Jeiiisalem, the injunction: tarry ye in the city of JcnisaUm 
(in tlie Acts i. 4, more definitely expressed by the negative, that 
they should not depart from Jerusalem), until ye be endued icith 
poicer from on high (xxiv. 49.). Ilere two questions inevitably 
arise: Ist, how can Jcsua have directed the disciples to journey 
into Galilee, and yet at the same time have commanded them to 
remain in Jerusalem until Pentecost? and 2ndly, how could he 
refer them to a promised appcaiance in Galilee, when he had the 
intention of showing himself to them that very day in and near 
Jerusalem ? 

The first contradiction which presents itself more immediately 
between Matthew and Luke, has by no one been more pointedly 
exhibited ilian by the Wolfcnbutlel Fi-agmentist. I^ he writes, 
it be tnie, as Luke says, tliat Jesus apj)eaied to his disciples in Je- 
rusalem on the day of his reaurrection, and commanded them to re- 
main there, and not to depart thence until rcnfecost; tlien is it 
false that he commanded them within the same period to journey 
into Gidilce, that he might ajipcar to them there, and vice versa.* 
The harmonists indeed affected to regard this objection asunirajwr- 
tant, and only remarked briefly, that the injunction to remain in a 
city was not equivalent to an aiTcst, and did not exclude walks and 
excursions in the neighbourhood; and that Jesus merely forbado 

• 1a LcMing'i Ocitrikgco, oX wp. 8. 48J. 
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the removiil of resilience from Jenisalein, anti the going out into all 
the world to preach the gos]>cI, before the given tcnn should arrive.* 
But the journey from Jeru.salem to Gahlcc is not a mere walk, but 
the longest expcdilion which the Jew could m.ikc within tlie limits 
of his own country; as linle was it an excursion lor the apostles, 
but rather a return to ihcir home : wliile what Jesus intended to 
prohibit to tlic disciplc:? in that injunction cannot have been the 
going out info all the world lo preach the gospel, since they would 
have no impulse to do this l>cforc the outpouring of the Spirit; nor 
can it liavc been the removal of rc5idence from Jerusalem, since 
they were therc only as strangers, visiting at the feast: rather Je- 
sus must have meant to deter them from lliat very journey wliich 
it was tlic most natural for them to take, i. e. from the return to 
their native province Galilee, after the expiration of the toast days. 
Besides this — and even Slichaelis confesses iiimself obliged to won- 
der here — if Luke does not mean by that prohibition of Jcsua to 
exclude the journey into Galilee, why is it that he alludes to tliis 
by no single word? and in like manner, if .Matliicw knew that his 
direction to go into Galilee was consistent with the conmiand to 
remain in the metropolis, why has he omitted the latter, together 
with the ajipcaranccs in Jerusalem ? This is certainly a plain proof 
that the accounts of the two evangelists arc based on a difl'crent 
idea as to the tlieatre on which the risen Jesus apjwarcd. 

In this exigency of having to reconcile two contradictory com- 
mands given on the sanve day, the comparison with the Acts pre- 
Bented a welcome help by indicating a distinction of (he times. Here, 
nanvely, the coiiimand of Jesus that the disciples should not leave 
JeiTisidem is placed in his last a})j>earance, forty days after tlio re- 
surrection, and immediately before the ascension : at the close of the 
gospel of Luke it is likewise in the last interview, terminating in 
the ascension, lliat the above command is given. Now though fronj 
the summary representation of the gospel taken by itself, it must be 
believed that all occurred on the very day of the resuiTCCtion : we 
nevertheless see, it is said, from the history of the .Vets by the same 
author, that between v. 43 and 44 in the last chapter of his gospel 
we must interpose the forty days from the resurrection to the ascen- 
sion. Herewith, then, tlic apparent contradiction between these two 
commands vanishes : for one who in the Hrst instance indeed enjoins 
a journey into Galilee, may very well forty days later, after this 
journey has been made, and tlie parties are once more in the metro- 
polis, now tbrbid any further removal Irom thenccf But as the 
dread of admitting a contradiction between Jiftcrent New Testament 
autliora is no ground lor departing from the natural interpretation 
of their expressions: so neither can this be justified by the appre- 
hension that the same author may in different writings contradict 
himself; aincc if the one were vvritLcii soincwliat later than the other, 

* MicbaellR. S. 2'>'J f. ; Kuiaol, to Lac p. 743. f SdiieicniMiclier, blicr den l.ukma, 
g. 2!>9f.; Pauliu, S. 910. 
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the autlior may in the interim have been on many points otherwise 
informed, tlian when he composed his first work. That this was 
actually the case witli Luke in relation to that pait of the life of 
Jesus which followed his resurrection, we shall have reason to be 
convinced when we come to the history of the ascension: and this 
conclusion removes all giound for interposing nearly five weeks bo- 
t»?een the l^ayer, v. 43, and e/Te «J^, v. 44, in dcliance of their ob- 
viously immediate connexion ; at the same time, however, it doca 
away with the ^>033ibility of reconciling the opjMjsite commands of 
Je^us in Matthew and Luke by a distinction of times. 

Meanwhile, even admitting that this contradiction might be in 
some way or other removed, still, even without that express com- 
mand which Luke mentions, the mere facta as nanatcd by him and 
his predecessor and successor, remain irreconcileablc with the in- 
junction wiiicli Jesus gives to tlic disciples in Slatthew. For, asks 
the Fragn)cntist, if the disciples collectively twice saw him, sf>okc 
with him, touched him, and ate with hint, in Jcru.sidem ; how can 
it be that they must have had to take the long jooincy into Gal'dee 
in order to see him?* Tiie hnrmonists, it is true, boldly reply: 
when Jesus causes his disciples to be told that tliey will see him in 
Galilee, it is by no means said that they will see him nowlierc else, 
still less that they will not see him in Jerusalem. f But, the Frng- 
racntist miglit rejoin, after his manner: as little as one who says 
to me, go to Rome, tlicrc you shall sec the Pope, can mean that the 
Pope will indeed tirst come through my present place of residence, 
so as to be seen by me Iiere, but afterwards I must yet go to Rome, 
in order to see him atj;iiii there: so little would tlie angel in Mat- 
thew and Mark, if he iiad had any anticipation of tlie appearance in 
Jerusalem on the very same day, have said to the disciples : go into 
Galilee, there will Jesus show himself to you ; but nitiier: be com- 
forted, you shall yet see him here in JerusjJcm before evening. 
Wherefore the reference to the more remote event, when there was 
one of the same kind close at hand? wherefore an a[>pointment by 
means of the women, for tlie disciples to meet Jcdua in Galilee, if 
the hitter foresaw tiiat lie should on the same day }>cr8onally speak 
with the disciples? With ixjason does the latest criticism insist on 
wluit Leasing hod previously urged; namely, that no rational person 
would make an H}ipouilnient with liis friends through a third party 
for a joyful reunion at a distant place, if he were certain of seeing 
them repeatedly on tlic same day in their present loc;ility.J If thus 
the angel and Jesus himself, when they in the morning by raoAns 
of the women directed the disciples to go into Galilee, cannot yet 
have known that he would show himself to them on the evening of 
the same diiy in and near Jerusalem : he must in the morning liav« 
still held the intention of going immediately into Galilee, but m tho 

* L't tap. 8. 48G. t GriuUch, Vorletiuii^eo Uli«r Hermtnrutik dc* M. T., nil Ab- 
wcndung auf din Ltitleii». uud Auri'rsU'hungagetch. Cb/iiti, b«niu>^fi;«U-ii von St«ia«r, 
& 3U. : Duplik, Wrrke, U. U. 8. Uo:.'. 
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course of the day have embraced another purpose. According lo 
Paulus,* an indication of such an original intention is found in 
Luke, in tlie Iravelling of Jesus towards Einmaua, wliicli hiy in the 
direction of (.Jnlilee; while the rcagon for tho alteration of jdan is 
supposed by the same expositor, with whom in tliis instiincc Ols- 
hauscn agrees,! to have been the unbelief of liie disciples, as more 
jMurticularly manitested to Jeaus on occaaion of I ho journey to Em- 
mau9. How so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesua can 
consist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshanscn's care; 
but even regarding him in a purely human cliaracter, there appears 
no sufficient rcj\3on for such a change of mind. Especially after Je- 
sus had been recognised by the two disciples going to Emmaus, he 
might be certain tliat the testimony of the men would so acei'edit 
the assertion of' the women, as to lead the disciples with at least 
« glimmering ray of faith and hoj)c into Galilee^ Bnt in general, 
if a change ol mind and a diversity of plan in Jcstis before ajid after 
that change, really existed : why does no one evangelist lake any 
notice of such a retractation ? Why does Luke speak as if he knew 
nothing of the original plan ; ^Latthew, as if he knew notliing of a 
subsequent alteration ; Jolm, as if the principal tfM?atre of tlie ap- 
jwaranccs of the risen Jesus had been Jerusalem, and Ijc had only 
by way of supplement at length showed himself in (inlilee? Lastly, 
why does Mark speak so as to make it evident that, having gathered 
the original direction to go into Galilee from Matthew, and the suc- 
ceeding apjicaraiices in Jerusalem and ils environs from Luke or 
elsewhere, he was unable, nor did he even make the attempt, in any 
way to reconcile tliem; but placed thcni together as he found them, 
rough hewn and contradictory.! 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of the 
gospel of Matthew, in acknowledging the contradiction between it 
and the rest in relation to the locality of the ajipcarances of Jesus 
after the resurrection: but, it must be asked, can wc also approve the 
vei'dict of this criticism when it at once rcnouuces the rciHesent«ation 
of the iirst gospel in favour of that of the other es'angelists.j If, 
setting aside all presuppositions as to the apostolic origin of this or 
that gospel, we [mt the question : which of the two divergent ac- 
counts is the best adapted to be regarded as a traditional modilicatioii 
and development of the other? we can here refer, not merely lo the 
general nature of the accounts, but also to a single point at which 
the two touch each other in a characterlslic m.tnncr. This u the 
address of the angel to the women, in wtiich according to all the 
Bynoptists Galilee is mentioned, but in a diflerent way. In Mat- 
thew the angel, as has been already noticed, says of Jesus: /le goeth 
before you into Galilee, — lo, I kauc told ijou, (xxviii. 7.) rtpoiyEi 
vuaq elg tijv Ta/ukaiav — l6oi elnov ■v^lv. In I^laik he saya the same, 

* Sthiieokcniiurgcr, Dl>er Jen Urspr, <les erttori kaiion, Evaiig. S. 17 f. t E-'"'g" 
Hindi). 3, B, S. 811.'). t I^>>jl' Cuiiitn, 2, S. 524. $ Tbu U douo br Sihulz, Qbor diu 
Abcndmalil, 8. 32 1 ; Stlineckentjurgcr, ut sup. 
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except timt instead of the latter addition, by wliich in Matthew the 
angel seeks to impress his own words on the women, he has the ex- 
pression : fliS he said unto you, Kaduq el-nev vfilv, witli which lie re- 
lers to tlic earlier prediction of Jesus concerning this circumstance. 
If we first compare these two representations: the confirmatory/^ 
Aav« told you, eJttov vfiiv, might easily appear superfluous and nu- 
gatory ; while on the other hand the reference to the earlier predic- 
tion of Jesus l)y he said, dnev, might seem more appropriate, and 
on this the conjecture might be founded that perliaps Mark lias here 
the correct and original phrase, l^Iatthew a variation not unaccom- 
panied by a misunaerstanding.* But if we include the account of 
Luke in the comimrison, we tind here, as in 3Iark, the words: re- 
member how he sj^ake unto you when he was yet in Galilee nv^oBtire, 
•if iXAkrtaev ifilv tri tjv kv rp TaXiXaip., a reference to an earlier pre- 
diction of Jesus, not however refemng to Galilee, but delivered in 
Galilee. Here the question occurs : is it more probable that Galilee, 
from being the designation of the locality in whicli tl»e prophecy of 
the resurrection was uttered, should at a later jreriod be erroneously 
converted into a designation of the locality where the risen one would 
appear ; or the contrary 1* In order to decide this, we must ascer- 
tain in which of the two positions the mention of (Jalilcc is the more 
intrinsically suited to the context. Now tliat on the announcement 
of the resurrection it was an important point whether and where the 
risen Jesus was to be seen, is self evident ; it wjis of less moment, 
in refemng to an earlier prediction, to specify where this prediction 
was uttered. Hence from this comparison of tho passages it might 
already be held more probable that it was originally said, the angels 
directed the disciples to go into Galilee, there to see the risen one 
(Matth.) ; but afterwards, when the nanatives of the appearances of 
Jesus in Judea had gi\idually supplanted those in Galilee, a different 
turn was given to the mention of Galilee in the address of the angel, 
so as to make it imply tiiat already in Galilee Jesus had predicted 
his rc&uncction (Luke) ; whereupon Maik ajipears to have taken a 
middle course, since he with Luke refers the einov (changed into 
eirrei') to Jesus, but with I^Iatthew retains Gidilcc as the thcatro, 
not of the earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming appearance. 
Il' we next take into consideration the general character of the 
two narratives and the nature of the case, there exist the same ob- 
jections to the supposition that Jesus after his resurrection appeared 
several times to his disciples in and near Jerusalem, but that the 
remembrance of this fact was lost, and the same arguments in favour 
of the opposite sui)iiosition, as we have respectively apphed to the 
analogous alternatives in relation to the various journeys to tho 
fcastd and Judteau residences of Jcsus-t That tlie apix»ranccs of 
the risen Jesus in Jerusalem should undesignedly, tliat is, by a total 

* Oil wUich AccMunl Michaelu, & 1J8 f.. If of opInioD that thru wm lb* original 
raading in Uauhew alw, Cump, Wciwc, dia evkogi Ge«ch. 2, S. 347 f. f Vkit p«gi 
27!), 1 67. 
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obliteration of them from the minds of individunis, have sunk into 
oblivion in Galilee, where according to this presupposition tlie tra- 
dition of Jliitflifw was formed, is difficult to conceive, both from the 
pre-eminent importance of these appearances, which, as for example 
those before tlie assembled eleven and before Thomas, involved the 
suiest attestations of tlie reality of his resurrection, and also from 
the organizing influence of the coramnnity in Jerusalem ; while that 
the Juda^'an apjwaianccs of Jesus were indeed known in Gralilec, but 
intentionally suppressed by the author of the first gospel, in order 
to preser\e the honour for his province alone, would presuppose an 
exclusivism, an opposition of tlie Galilean Christians to liic church 
at Jei-usaleni, of wliich we have not the slightest historical trace. 
The other contrary possibility, tliat perhajis originally only Galilean 
a])pearancc3 of the risen Jesus were known, but that tradition gradu- 
ally added ajipearances in Judca and Jemsalem, and that at length 
these completely supplanted the former, may on many grounds be 
heightened into a prolmbility. First, as respects the time, tjio tidings 
of the resurrection of Jesus were the more striking, the more im- 
mediately Ikis ajiijcarances followed on his burial and resurrection : 
if however he first appeared in Galilee, such an immediate sequence 
of the events could not exist ; further, it Avas a natural idea tliat the 
resurrection of Jesus must have been attested by appearances in 
the place where he died ; lastly, the objection that Jesus after his 
pretended resurrection only appeared to his own friends, and in a 
corner of Galilee, was in some degree repelled wlien it could be 
alleged that on the contrary, he walked as one arisen from tlie dead 
in the nictioiMjIi;*, in the midst of liis furious enemies, though indeed 
he was neitlier to be taken nor seen by them. liut when once 
several appearances of Jesus were laid in Judea and Jerusalem, the 
appearances in Galilee lost their importance, and might tlicnceforth 
either be appended in a subordinate position, as in llic fourth gospel, 
or even be entirely overlooked, as in the third. This result, drawn 
from the possible mode of legendary formal iun, not liciiig opposed, 
as in the inquiry coneeniing the theatre of the ministry of the living 
Jesus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances and designs 
of Jesus: we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the day, de- 
cide in favour of the first gosijel, whose account of the appearance 
of the risen Jesus recommends itself as the more simple and free 
from difliculty." 

As regards the appearances of the risen Jesus taken singly, the 
first gosjK;! has two: one on the riioniing of the rcsurreclion to the 
women (xxviii. 9 f.), and one, the time of wliich is undetermined, 
before the disciples in Galilee (xxviii. 16 f.). Mark, in what is in- 
deed a merely summary statement, enumerates three : the first, to 



* Tbe opinion that the true locality of the nppcirancei oF tho riien Jetiu Iwfare Iha 
di«<;!ples was Gulilee, it cnncurretl in by YVei^se, 'i, H. 368 (T. ; but in Becordiincc wilh hi* 
ruiiiluinentul !>uppo.sitioti ctineenitng Ibu F_vnopti<;«l gospel*, lie giv«s lh« preferenca to Um 
oarratiTe of Mirlc Usfure thul of Ualthevr. 
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Mary Magdalene on the morning of the resurrection (xvi, 9 f.) ; a 
second, to two disciples going into the country (xvi. 12); and a 
tlurd, to the eleven as they sat at meat, doubtless in Jemaalem (xvi, 
14.). Luke narrates only two appearances : that before the disciples 
going to Etnmaus on the day of the resurrection (xxiv. 13 ff.), and 
the last, before the eleven and other disciples in Jcmsalem, accord- 
ing to xxiv. 36 ff., on the evening of the same day, according to the 
Acts i. 4 ff. fort}' days later ; but when the travellers to Emmaus, 
on rejoining the apostles, are greeted by thcin, before Jesua has ap- 
peared in the midst of them, with the information : the Lord is rkeit 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 34.): here a third ap- 
pearance is presupposed, which was granted to Peter alone. John 
has four such appearances: the tirst to JIary Magdalene at the grave 
(xx. 14 ff.) ; the second to the disciples when the doors were shut 
(xx. 19 ff.) ; the third, likewise in Jerusalem, eight days later, when 
T?homas was convinced (xx. 26 ff.) ; the fourtli, of which the time 
is unspecified, at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here we have also 
to take into consideration a statement of the apostle Paul, who 1 Cor. 
XV. 5 ff., if we deduct the apj)carancc of Christ granted to himself, 
enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, without however 
giving any precise description of them : one to Cephas ; one to the 
twelve ; one before more than five hundred brethren at once ; one 
to James ; and lastly, one before all the apostles. 

Now how shall we make an orderly arrangement of these various 
appearances? The right of priority is, in John, and still more ex- 
pressly in Mark, claimed for that to Mary ^lagdalcne. The second 
must have been the meeting of Jesus with the women returning 
from the grave, in Matthew; but as Slary jSIagdalcnc was likewbe 
among these, and there is no indication that she had previously seen 
Jesus, these two «pj)carances cannot be regarded as distinct, but 
rather as one under two diflbrent garbs. I'aul, who in the above 
named passage 8[)ealcs as if he meant to enumerate all the apj)ear- 
ances of tlic resuscitated Christ, of which he knew, omits the one 
in question; but it may perhaps be said in explanation of this, that 
he did not choose to adduce the testimony of women. As the order 
in which he enumerates his Christophanies, to judge from the suc- 
cession of t'i~a and tirttra and the conclusion ^liixtoxaTov, appears 
to be the order of time;* according to him tue appearance before 
Cephas was the first that happened before a man. This would agree 
well with the representation of Luke, in >a Inch the jonrneyers to 
Emmaus, on rejoining the discijiles in JerusjJem, are mot by them 
with the information that Jesus is really arisen and has appeared to 
Simon, which might possibly be the c.ise before his interview with 
those two disciples. As the next ajipcarnnce, however, nccord'mg 
to Luke, we nm.st number that last named, which Paul would not 
mention, perhaps because he chose to adduce only those wliich were 
seen by apostles, and from among the iK»t only those which hap- 

• Vid. BillroUi't ConimsnUr, In lot 
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pened before great masses of witnesses, or more probably, because 
it was unknown to liim. ]\Iark xvi. 12 f. evidently refers to the 
same api^earance ; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assem- 
bled disciples meet those coming from Emmaus with the believing 
exclamation : t/te Ij}rd u ri«en, &c., in Mark tiic disciples are said 
to have remained incredulous even to the account of tliosc two wit- 
nesses, probably proceeds from nothing more than an exaggeration 
of Hark, who wiJl not lose his hold of the contrast between the 
most convincing appearances of Jesus and tlie obstinate unbelief of 
the disciples. The appeai-ancc on the way to Emmaus is in Luke 
immediately followed by that in the assembly of the eleven and 
others. This is generally held to be identical with the appearance 
before the tioeloe mentioned by Paul, and with that which John 
narrates when Jesus on the evening after the resurrection entered 
while the doors were closed among the disciples, out of whose 
number, however, Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to urge in 
opposition to this identification the eleven of Luke, as at variance 
with the statement of John that only ten apostles were present, any 
more tiian the tvoelue of Paul, from which number Judas at least 
must be deducted ; moreover the similar manner in which the two 
evangelists de.»cribc the entrance of Jesus by earij ev (itaw avruv 
and eoTTf tig rb fiiaov, and the greeting cited in both instances : 
elp^vrj viih\ appear to indicate the identity of the two appearances ; 
nevertheless, il' wc consider that the handling of the body of Jesus, 
which in John first happens eight days later, and the eating of the 
broiled fish, which John assigns to the still later appearance in Ga- 
lilee, arc connected by Luke with that scene in Jerusalem on the 
day of the resurrection : it is evident that either the third evangelist 
has here compressed several incidents into one, or the fourth has 
divided one into several — whichever alternative may be chosen. 
This appearance before the apostles in Jerusalem however, as has 
been above remarked, according to Matthew could not have hap- 
pened, since this evangelist makes the eleven jouniey to Galilee in 
order to sec Jesus. ALirk, and Lxikc in his gospel, annex the 
ascension to this appearance, and thus exclude all subsequent ones. 
As the next appearance, the apostle Paul has that before live 
hundred brethren, which is generally regarded as the same with the 
one which Mattliew places on a mountain in Galilee:* but at this 
only the eleven are stated to have been present, and moreover the 
discourse of Jesus on the occasion, consisting principally of official 
instructions, apjiears more suited to tliis narrow circle. Paul next 
adduces an apjtcarancc to James, of which there is also an apocry- 
pluil account, in the Hebrew gospel of Jerome, according to which 
Iiowcvcr it must have been the first of alLf Here there would be 



« Panlui, exeg. Handb. S. B. S. 897 : OUtiauiieii, 2, S. S41. \ Hicroa. de virU 
illastr. ii. : tCvangtlium qutupif, guoJ apprllatur secundum Hehratot, — pott rtturrtetioMm 
Salontorit rrftrt : Ifomiaui itufc'Ri, jxutrjua m dedUttt tlndunrm lervo tacmiotu (apparently 
in nktioa to the •wUn.b at the grave, wbii-b is here represented at a laccrilotjil instead of 
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space for that appearance in which, according to the fourth gospol 
eight days after the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas was convinced ; 
whercwiJh Paul would closely agi-ee, if liis expression, lo all tha 
apostles, rdt^ inoaToXoii; -naaiv (v. 7), which lie uses in relation to 
this appearance, were really to be understood of a full assembly of 
the eleven in distinction from the earlier one, when Thomas was 
not present : which however, as Paul, according to the above pre- 
supposition, had described this also as an apjxyirance before tf>c 
twelve, is impossible; on the contrary', the apostle intends as well 
by the 6u)6tKa, twelve, as by ol u-jootoXoi -navTct;, all the apostles, 
the collective body of apostles, (whose proper number was then 
indeed incomplete by one man,) in opposition to the individuals 
(Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before spoken, 
as having witnessed a Cliristophany. If however we were never- 
theless to rcg.ard the fifth ap^iearance of Jesus according to Paul as 
identical with the third in John : it would only be the more clearly 
evident that the fourth of Paul, before the five hundred brethren, 
cannot have been the one in Galilee recorded by Matthew. For as, 
in John, the tliird took place in Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee: 
Jesus and the apostles must in that case have gone into Galilee 
after the first appearances in Jerusalem, and have met on the 
mountain ; then have returned to Jerusalem where Jesus showed 
himself to Thomas ; then again have proceeded into Galilee where 
tlie apjwarance by the sea occurred ; and lastly, have once more 
returned to Jerusalem for the ascension. In order to avoid this 
useless journeying backwards and forwards, and yet to be able to 
combine those two apjx^ranccs, Olshausen lays the appearance be- 
fore Thomas in Galilee : an ijiadmissible violence, since not only is 
there no mention of a change of place between this and the foregoing, 
which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, but 
the place of assembly is in both instances described in the same 
manner; nay, the addition, the doors being shut, will not allow the 
auiiposition of any other locality than Jerusalem, because in Galilee, 
where there was less excitement against Jesus from the enmity of 
the priesthood, there cannot be supjwsed to liave been the same 
reaso* for that precaution, in the fear of t/te Jews. Thus, first 
where the Judcan appearances close with tiiat happening eight days 
after tkc resurrection, we should obtain room to insert the Galilean 
appearances of ^Matthew and John. But these have the peculiar 
poaitioiL, that each claims to be the first, and that of Slatthew at 
the Bante time the hat.* By the tenor of his whole narrative, and 




• BonuD guard ; vid. Credner, Beltrige zur Eiol. la dM V. T. S. 40G f.), iwit ad Jaechtm 

cl afpamit n'. Juravavl enim Jacuhut, it turn comrttwmm fontm n^ UU ktm, f na hihtmt 
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cx])re8?ly by adding, after the statement that the disciples went to 
a inounfaitj in Galilee, the words: where Jesus hail appointed 
ihem, ov rrdfuTo avrolg 6 'I., Matthew marks this appearance as the 
one to which Jesus had referred on the morning of tlie resurrection, 
first Ly the angel, and then in his own person : but no one concerts 
a Fccond meeting in a particular place, leaving the lirst undeter- 
mined: consequently, as an unforeseen earlier meeting is incompat- 
ible with the evangelical idea of Jesus,* that meeting, since it was 
the concerted one, was also the first in Galilee. If thus the ap- 
pearance at the sea of Tiberias in John, cannot possibly be placed 
before that on the mountain in Blatthew : so the Litter will just as 
little suffer the other to follow it, since it is a formal leave-taking 
of Jesus from Jiis disciples. Moreover, it would be more than ever 
difficult to understand how the apjjearaiice in John could be made 
out, in accordance with the evangelist's own statement, to be the 
third <t>av£pum^ of the risen Christ before his disciples (xxi. 14.), if 
that of llie first gospel must also be supposed to precede it. Mean- 
while, even allowing the priority to the former, this numerical notice 
of .John remains sufficiently perplexing. Wc might, it is true, 
deduct the appearances before the women, because, thougli John 
himself nan-ates tliat to Mary MagdiUcne, he docs not take it into 
his account ; but if we number that to Ccplias as the first, and tliat 
on the way to Emmaus as the second : then this Galilean appear- 
ance, as the third, would fill between the above and that before the 
eleven on the evening of the resurrection, which would presuppose 
a rapidity of locomotion totally impossible; nay, if that appeiutmce 
before the assembled eleven is the same with the one at wliich, 
according to John, Thomas was absent, die tiiird appearance of 
John would fall before his first. Perhaps, however, when we con- 
sider the cxj)ression: showed himself to his tfi^xijde^, kipavepwdri 
ToZf fia6rjT(u^ avrov, we ouglit to understand that John oidy numbers 
sncli appearances as happened before several disciples at once, bo 
that those before Peter and James should be deducted. In that 
case, we must number as the first, the appearance to the two dis- 
ciples going to Emmaus ; as the second, that beture the as.seniblc<.l 
eleven on the eveiiin2 of the resnrrection: and thus in the eii;ht 
days between ihi.s iind the one bcl'ure Thonia.-i, the journey into 
Gahlcc would fall somewhat more conveniently, — but al.-^o the tliird 
flpiK'arance of John ^^•ould fall before hii second. Perhaps, then, 
the author of the fourth gospel held the two disciples whom Jesus 
met on the way 1o Eraiaaus too small a number, to entitle this 
Christopliany to rank as a ^pavepovtrOat rolf /ia(??jTaIf, Uu this sup- 
position tire enlrarice of Jesus among the assembled di-sciph-.-; in the 
evening would be the first appearance; hereupon the five imndred 
brethren to whom Jc^us showed himself at once would surely be 
numerous enough to be taken into the reckoning : so that I lie Ga- 
lilean appearance of John, that is, his third, must be inserted after 

• Ai Kern adiuiLf, IluupUliaLs. lob. ZaiCnbr. I6ii6, 3, S. 57. 
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this, but then it would still fall before that to Thomas and all t/ie 
apostles., ■which Jolm enumerates as the second. PerJiaps, however, 
the appearance of Jesus before the five hundred is to be placed later, 
80 tiiat after that entrance of Jesus among tlic assembled disciples 
would first follow tiic scene with Tiiomas, after this the appearance 
at the sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of •Jesus granted to 
the five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is to be 
reckoned the same with the fifth in Paul's enumeration, this apostle 
must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, a trans- 
position for which there was no reason : on the contrary, it would 
Iiave been more natural to place last the appearance before the five 
hundred brethren, as the most important. 

Thus nothing remains but to say : John understood under the 
word iiadTtToiq merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles; 
but among the five hundred there was no apostle; hence he omitted 
these also, and tlius correctly numbered the api>earance at the sea 
of Tiberias as the third : if indeed this could have liappcncd before 
the one on tlic mountain in Galilee, wliich, we have seen, to be in- 
conceivable. Tiie above exjiedients resorted to by way of accom- 
modation arc in part ridiculous enough : but Kcm has lately sur- 
passed them all by a suggestion whicli he advances with great con- 
fidence, namely, tliat John here intends to number, not the appear- 
ances, but the days on which appearances took place, so that tovto 
fjdj} rpirov £(pavEp(l)Or] b 'I. Tolf fiadTjToI^, this is now the third titni 
that Jesus shoioed htnisdf to Om disciples, means : now had Jesus 
already appeared to his oisciplcs on tiiree separate d.ays : namely, 
four times on the day of the resurrection; tlien once eight days after; 
and now again some <lays later,' Renouncing such expedients, noth- 
ing remains but to acknowledge that the fourth evangelist numbers 
only those np|K-arance3 of Jesus to his disciples, which he had him- 
self naiTatcd ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been that the 
rest, from ?ome cause or other, ai>jKared to him less important, btit 
ratlicr that he knew nothing of tlicm.t And again, Mutlhew with 
liis last Galilean appearance, can have known nothing of tlie two in 
Jerusalem recorded by John ; for if in the first of these ten apostles 
liad been convinced of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus, and 
in the second Thomas also : it could not have been tliat at that later 
appearance on the mountain in Galilee some of the eleven (lor only 
these arc reprcsented by Matthew as going thither) still doubted (of 
di idiaTaoav, \. 17). Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his disciples 
the final command to go into all the world teaching and baptizing, 
and gave them tlie promise to be with them until the end of the ex- 
isting .igc, whicli is manifestly the tone of one who is taking leave: 
he cjinnot subsequently, as is nairatcd in the introiluction to the 
Acts, have counnunicated to tiicm his last commands and taken leave 
of them at Jerasalcm. According to tiie conclusion of the go.spel of 

• lUupttlmMiciKn, ut «up. & 47. f Camp. D« WetU, cxog. Uantlb. 1, 3, &. 20.<, 
210 ; Wcisi', die cvMni;. (iescb 2, S. 400. 
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Luke, this farewell depart ure on the contrary occurs much earl 
than can be 8U}>posed in accordance with Matthew; and in theclc 
of the gospel of ^lark, where Jesus is represented as pnrting from 
his disciples in Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly 
the same words are put into his mouth as, according to Slatthew, 
are spoken in Cialilce, and in any case later than on the day of the 
resurrection. The fact, that the two hooks of the same author, Luke, 
diverge so widely from each other in relation to tlie time during 
which Jesns appeared to his dtsci])les after his resurrection, that one 
determines this time to have been a single day, the other, forty days, 
cannot be taken into more particular consideration until we have ^| 
reached a farther point of our inquiry. ■ 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agree as to a few of 
the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection; the designation of 
the locality in one excludes the appearances narrated by the rest : 
the detennination of time in another lca\-cs no space for the narra- 
tives of his fellow-evangelists ; the enumeration of a third is given 
without any legard to the events reported by his predecessors; lastly, 
among several appearances recounted by various narrators, each ^ 
claims to be the last, and yet has nothing in common Avith the others. H 
Hence notliing but wilful bhndncss can prevent the perception that \ 
no one of the narrators knew and presupposed what another records; 
that each again had heard a difl'crent account of tlic matter; and 
that consequently at an early periotl, there were current only uncer- 
tain and very varied reports concerning the appearances of the risen 
Jesus.* 

This conclu.'iion, however, does not shake the passage in the first 
Epistle to the Corintluans whicli, (it being undoubtedly genuine,) 
was written about the year 5D after Christ, consequently not 30 
years after liis resurrection. On this authority we must believe that 
many members of tlie primitive church who were yet living at the ^ 
time wijcn this epistle was written, especially the apostles, were con- H 
vinccd that they had witnessed appearances of the risen Christ. 
Whether this involves the admission that some objective reality lay 
at (he foundation of these appearances, will liercatlcr become the 
subject of inquiry ; conccrnijig the present point, the divergencies 
of tlie evatigelists, especially in relation to the locality, the passage 
of Paul oft'crs notliing decisive, since lie has given no particular de- 
scription of any of those appearances. 

§ 139. QUALITY OF TUB DODT AND LIFE OF JESUS AtTEK TUE 
KESURRECTION'. 



But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of 
the life of Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature of 

* Comp. K«Lser, biU. Thcol. 1, S. 2i>4 ff. ; De Wetlr, ut sup, ; Amnion Fartbildoog 
2, I , Kap. 1 ; Weisse, die evang. Oescb., 2, 7t«9 UucIl 
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his body in this period ? In order to answer this quostion wc mvut 
once more cast a glance over tli? separate narratives of his appear- 
ances when risen. 

According to Matthew, Jesus on tiic morning of the resurrection 
meets [ditrjvrrirjev^ the women as they aie hastening back from the 
grave ; they recognize him, embrace his feet in sign of veneration, 
and he sjieaks to tliem. At the second interview on the Galilean 
mountain tlic disciples sec him (W<5i'Tef), but some still doubt, and 
here also Jesus speaks to them. Of the manner in which he came 
and went, we have here no precise information. 

In Luke, Jesua joins the two disciples who are on their way from 
Jcnisalem to the neighbouring village of Emmaus {j^ytaag trvveno- 
pevero avTol^'j; they do not recognize liim on the way, a circumstance 
wliich Luke attributes to a subjective hindrance produced in them 
by a higlicr influence {ol dtpOakfiol avrutv iKparovrro, tov ixfj tniyi'Cn'cu 
avrov), and only JIark, who compresses this event into few words, 
to an objective alteration of his form {Iv trepa fioptpy). On the way 
Jesus converses with the two disciples, after their arrival in the vil- 
lage complies with their invitation to accompany them to tlieir lodg- 
ing, sits down to table with them, and proceeds according to his 
wont to break and distribute bread. In this moment the miracu- 
lous spell is withdrawn from the eyes of the disciples, and they 
know him :• but in tlie same moment he becomes invisible to them 
{d<f>avTo^ eyirezo tirr' av-ijvj. Just as suddenly as he here vanished, 
he appears to have shown liimself immediately after in tlie assembly 
of the disciples, Avhcn it is said that he all at once stood in the midst 
of them (tar;; Iv jdaui ovtwi'), and they, tciTirtcd at the sight, sup- 
posed tliat tlicy saw a spirit. To dispel this alarming idea, Jesus 
showed tiiem liis hands and feet, and invited them to touch him, 
that by feeling his JicsA and bonc4 they might convince themselves 
that he was no spectre ; he also caused a piece of broiled fisli and 
of honeycomb to be brought to him, and ate it in their presence. 
The apjKyirance to Simon is in T^ukc described by the expression 
(•Vt; I'aul in tlic first epistle lo the Corinthians uses the same 
verb for all the Ciuistophanies there enumerated, and Luke in the 
Acts comprises all the apijcarances of the risen Jesus during tlie 
forty days mulor the expressions «57rravo/ieroc (i. 3.) and i/x^av^ yevt'o- 
Oai, (x. 40.). In the same manner Mark describes the appearance 
to JIary 5Iagd;ilcnc by ^^»'7, and those to the disciples on the way 
to Emniaus and to the eleven by i<f>avepuOj]. Joiin describes the 
appearance at the sea of Tiberias by i^i-epwirti' iuvrhv, and to all 
the Christophanies narrated by him he apiilies the word i<pa.vtp<l)QTi. 
Mark and Luko add, as the close of the earthly life of the risen Je- 
sus, that he was taken away from before tlic eyes of the disciples, 
and (by a cloud, according to Acts i. 0.) carried up to heaven. 

* That it was lbs niarlu of the nalb in the hind*, which lr»<^ta<< vi«ible In lh« Mt 
of breaking lirrji'l, hy which Jesiu wai recognizeil (Paulas, txr^. Ilamlb., 3. B, S. 883; 
Kuinol, in I.uc p. TiJI.) U without any intimation in the taxL 
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In tlie fourth gospel Jesus first stands bcliiud Mary Magdalene 
as she is turning away from the grave; slie, however, does not reo^ 
ognize him even when he speaks to her, but takes liim for the gni*-^ 
dener, until he (in the tone so familiar to lier) calls her by her name. 
When on this she attenijits to manifest her veneration, Jeaus pre- 
vents her by the words : Touch ma not, firj iiov dirrov, and sends licr 
witli a message to tlie disciples. The second appearance of Jesus 
in John occured under peculiarly remarkable circumstances. The 
disciples were assembled, ftom fear of the hostile Jews, with closed 
doors : when all at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of them, 
greeted them, and presented — apparently to their sight only — his 
hands and tlct, that they might recognize him as their crucitied 
msistev. Wlicn Tiiomas, who was not present, refused to be con- 
vinced by the account of his fellow-disciples of the reality of this 
appearance, and required for his safisfactiou himself to see and 
touch the wounds of Jesus: the latter, in an appearance eight days 
al'ter, gianted him this proof, niaktiig hin> touch the marks of the 
nails in his hands and the wound in his side. Lastly, at the ap- 
pearance by the sea of Gidilce, Jesus stood on tlie sliore in the 
moniing twilight, without being known by the disciples in tlie ship, 
asked iTieni for lish, and was at length recognized by Jolin, through 
tiie ricli draught of fishes which he procured them ; still, however, 
the disciples, when come to land, did not venture to ask him whether 
it were really he. Hereupon he disbibuted among them bread and 
fish, of whicli he doubtless himself partook, and tinally held a con- 
versation with John and Peter.* 

Now the goncnd ideas wliich may be formed of the life of Jesus 
after iiis itsuncction are two : cither it was a natural and perfectly 
human life, and accordingly his body continued to be subject to the 
physical and organic laws ; or his life was ali-cady of a higher, super- 
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* The part uf this convenation wtiivh rclatot to Juhn, has already ({ 1 IC) Iwea coniitd- 
ercd. In that ruIatinK to I'etcr, the thrice repeated c(U(»tiun uf jL-nu.-! : Lnct$t Ihomme? hat 
refurtiiicv, ai.\'ordiii|^ to the ordinary opiuiuii, to hi* oa ufU'ii r<:p<!at(.<d denial ; but to tha 
words : Whtn thou tctiat yuung, tfioii ginlriiil thi/»«tf, and wnUrilit! whiltxr thou teouUatt, btU 
tehen thou ihiilt be old, thou thalt rtrelch forth ihg haiuU, anj annlht r $lmtt gird thee, and carri/ 
tket vrhither iJiou icouUetl not, ire )/f vturrpog, H^iMwei acavrii' Kni KepirrruTtif birov ^e\tf 
drav ii yqfkioif^, iKTcv/i( ri( jtcipiif aov kuI u?2of at fijire/ nai ulati oirov ot ^iTt^if (v. 18 
f.), the cvangt'list hiiiiavlf givca the inti-rprctation, ih:it Jo^iiim fpolie tliem to Peter, (ijmi- 
Jl/i'ff byvhitt diuth lie ihuuld ylori/t/ Giid. He must lii-rf have alliiilcd to the cmciflxion, 
whicli, aetordiii;; lo the ecdesiafticBl legend, (Tertult dd ['ni',-<T. hirr. xxxvi. Euseb. H. 
K, ii. 2r>.) wua lliu death sulTered liy this ii[>o«tle, and |u ubicli in the intention of the 
evangelist the words FoUoie me, v. 20 and 2'2 (i. c. follow mf. in the same mode of death) 
aUo appear lo point. But precisely the main feature in thin interpretation, the stretching 
forth of the bartilj, is here lo placed as to render a rufL-rciiL-o to crucitixioD impossible, 
namely, (>cfur<> tlie lending away against the will; on the other hand, the girding, which 
cnn only H^itirr landing for Ihu purpose of Ipading away should stand before the stretch- ^m 
ing furtli of !]]<.' hjinds on the cross. If we set aside tlie inti.-rprutulion which, as even Lucka |H 
(S. iO.'J) admits, is ({iven to the (rords of Jesus ex ecmtii liy tlio nurrator : they appear to ^B 
contain nothing more than the ciinimonplace of the hclplessiu'^t of .ngc rontrastod with tba 
activity of yutilh, fur even the plirase, $hixii earn/ thve trhiiherihiiu truiddrtt not, doei not 
outstep this oiinparisuii. But the author of .John xxi., »hoihi<r the nurds were known to 
him us a deLUratiuii uf Je!>U8 or otherwise, thought Ihciii capable of bring applied in th« 
umuncr of the fnurth gospel, as a latent pri'phecy uf the eruciti.sion of I'cter, 
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human character, and his body supernatural and transfigured : and 
the accounts, taken unitedly, present certain traits to wljicli, on the 
first vie\r, eacli of these two ideas may respectively' appeal. The 
human form with its natural members, the possibility of being known 
by means of tliem, tlie continuance of the marks of the wounds, the 
human speccii, the acts of walking and breaking bread, — all these 
appear to speak in favour of a {Kjrfectly natural lif'e on the part of 
Jesus even after tlic resunrcction. If it were possible still to demur 
to this, and to conjecture, tliat even a higher, heavenly corporeality 
might give itself such an aspect and perform sucli functions : all 
doubts must be quelled by the further statement, that Jesus after 
the resun'eetion consumed earthly food, and allowed himself to be 
touched. Such things are indeed ascribed even to higiier beings in 
old myths, as for example, eatiJig to the heavenly fonns I'roni whom 
Abraham received a visit (Gen. xviii. 8.), and palpability to tlie God 
that wrestled with Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 fF.): but it nmst never- 
theless be insisted that in reality both these conditions can only be- 
long to material, organized bodies. Hence not only the ralionaJists, 
but even orthodox expositors, consider these particulars as an irre- 
fragable proof that the body and life of Jesus after the resurrection 
must be regarded as remaining still natural and human.* This 
opinion is further supivarted by the remark, that in the state of tlie 
risen Jesus there is observable precisely the same progress as might 
be cxiKCtcd in the gradual, natural cure of a person severely 
wounded. In the first hours after the resurrection he is obliged to 
remain in (he vicinity of the grave ; in the ai'ternoon his streiigth 
iuifiiccs for a widk to the neighbouring village of Emmaus; and only 
later is he able to undertake tho more distant journey into Cialilcc. 
Then also in tlie permission to touch his bo<.ly tiicre exists the re- 
markable gradation, tiiat on the morning of the rcauneution Josaa 
forbids Mary Magdadcne to touch hito, because his wounded body 
was as yet too sufi'cring and sensitive; but cJghl days later, he him- 
Bclf invites Thomas to touch his wounds. Kven the circumstance 
that Jesus after his resurrection w^as so seldom with his disciples 
and for so short a time, is, according to this explanation, a proof 
tliat he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, for 
such an one would necessarily feel so w<jak from the wounds and 
torture of the cross, as always after short periods of exertion to re- 
quire longer inten'als of quiet retirement. 

But die New Testament narratives, as we have seen, al«o con- 
tain parliciilais wliieh favour the opposite idea of the corjjoreality 
of Jesus after the rfsuarection : hence the advocates of the opinion 
hitherto detailed must undertake so to interpret tiiese apparently 
antagonistic features that they may no longer present a contradic- 
tion. Here it juay ncctn that the ycry expressions by which the 
appearances of Je^sus are ordinarily introduced, as <^>*(>0q, used of the 

• Pauliu, txtg. U«iiilb,& B. S. 831 n;; 1. J. I. R. & 2C5 K; Amuon, at •op, ; 
llMC, L. J. 1 140i IlicliaiJia, ut tup., 8, 251 /. Omp, alM KuDder, I., J. Chr. 8. 660. 
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appearance in the burning bush (Exod. iii. 2, LXX.) ; inrnvofietof, 
of the appearance of the angel iA Tobit, xii. 19. ; i^^dvTi, of the an- 
gelic appearances in IMatt. i. and ii., may Bcem already to point to 
something supernatural. As still more decided indications, the idea 
of a natuial going and coming which may be presupposed in some 
scenes, is contradicted in others by a sudden appearance and dia- 
appearance ; the supposition of an ordinary liuman body is opposed 
by the frequent uon-recognition on the pirt of friends, nay, by the 
express meiition of another fonn,, iripa fiO(Af>fi\ above all, the pal- 
pability of the body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the capabiUty 
which, according to tlie lirst impression from the text, is lent to 
liim in John, namely, that of cnteruig through closed doors. But, 
that Mary Jlagdalcne mistook Jesus at tirst for the gardener, is 
thought even by commentators who ordinarily are not diffident of 
the miraculous, to be most probably accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that Jesus liad borrowed clotlics from tlie gardener, who very 
likely dwelt near to the grave; moreover, say these writers, both in 
this instance and in tlie joi\mey to Eniniaus, the distiguration of the 
countenance of Jcsua by the suffcriiiga of crucifixion may have con- 
tributed to })revent his being recognized, and these two circum- 
stances are alone to be understood trom the expression erepa fiop<f>fi 
anothei' furtii, in Mark.' As to tlie disciples going to Emniaus, in 
the joyful astonishment caused by tiic sudden recognition of him 
whom they had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have 
withdrawn from them unobserved in tlic most natural manner; 
which, however, they, to whom the whole fact of tlie resuscitation 
of Jesus was a miiacle, might regard as a supernatural disapjx!ar- 
ance.| JSor, we arc told, do the expressions : iorri iv fiiau) avTO)v 
or dg TO fiiaov, /le utood in ike viitht of them, especially in John, 
where they are accomj^vanied by the ordinary words i)kQEv fie avne, 
and fp,^;trat he corneSf imply anything supernatural, but merely the 
startling anival of one who had just been sjxiken of, without his 
being expected; and the assembled disciples took him for a spirit,, 
not because he entered in a miraculous manner, but because they 
could not believe in the real resuscitation of their deceased master. X 
Lastly, even the trait wliich is supposed to be decisive against the 
opinion tliat the body of the risen Jesus was a natural and human 
one, — rtJie coming when the doovs were shut epxEoOtu Ovpi^v kekXeio- 
fiivuv iu John, — luis long been interpreted even by orthodox tlieo- 
logians so as no longer to present any obstacle to that opinion. We 
will not discuss explanations such as (hat of lleumaiin, according 
to which the doors were not those of the liousc in which the dis- 
ciples were assembled, but the doors of Jerusalem in general, and 
the statement that they were shut is an intinration of its Imving 
been that hour of the night in wliich it ivas customary to close the 

* Tliuluck, Id Ioc, conip. PaulBa, exeg. Maudb. 3. B. S. $G6, 8^1. A siniilnr natn- 
rul explunuLiuii tias lately Lwuti uJupled by I^ucke from Hug. f Puulua, ut sup. S. 882. 
\ I'auluR, acauj). & 8^<J3 ; Lucke, 2, S. U8t f. 
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doors, wliilc the fear of the Jews represents the motive, not for tho 
closing of llie doors, but for the assembling of the disciples. Apart 
from these expedients, Calvin himself pronounces the opinion that 
the body of the risen Jesus passed per iiiedium ferrum et asseres, 
to he j)it€riles argutUt, for which the text gives no occasion, since 
it does not say that Jesus entered per januas claiisas, but only 
that he sudderjlv aj)peared among hia disciple-s, cuia daumB easent 
januoB* Still Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of whicli John 
here speaks as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to 
consist in this, that Jesus entered cum fores clausfs fttissentf sed 
qucB Domino vcniente subito patuerunt ad nutuin divintB majesta- 
tts ejtis.\ ^^^iile more modem orthodox divines only contend for 
the less definite position, that in the entrance of Jesus some miracle 
took place, its precise character being unascertained :{ nationalism 
has found means entirely to banish the miraculous from the event. 
The closed doors, wo are told, were opened to Jesus by human 
hands ; which John omits to notice, only because it is understood 
as a matter of course, nay, it would hnve been absurd of him to 
say: tlicy opened the doors for liiin, and he went in.§ 

But in thus inteqircting the words tpxerai riov dvpCm KEKXeiafiivuv, 
theologians have been by no means unprejudiced. Least of all Cal- 
vin ; tor when he says, tlie papist maintain a real penetration of the 
body of Jesus through closed doors in order to gain support for their 
lenet that the body of Christ is immense, and contained in no place, 
ut corpus C/tristi iminetismn esse, nuUoque loco coniineri obtmeant: 
it is plain that he combats that interpretation of the words of John 
merely to avoid giving any countenance to the offensive doctrine of 
the ubiquity of Christ's body. The more modem e.xpositors, on 
the other hand, were interested in avoiding the contradiction which 
to our perceptions is contained in tlie statement, that a body can 
consist of solid matter, and yet pass without hinderance tiirough 
other solid matter: but as we know not whether this was also a con- 
tradiction in the view of the New Testament writers, the apprehen- 
sion of it gives us no authority to discard that interpretation, pro- 
viding it be shown to be in accordance with tlic text. AVe might 
certainly, on a prtial consideration, understand the expression the 
doors being shut, ru)v OvpCjv KiK^xiOfiivuv as an intimation of the 
anxious state into which the disciples were thrown by the death of 
Jesus. But already the circumstance that this particular is repeated 
on the ajipenrance of Jesus before Thomas excites doubts, since if 
the above was the only me^ining, it was scarcely worth while to ro- 
peat the observation. |I But as in fact in this second in.-^tance the 
above cause for the closing of the doors no longer exists, while the 
words Twi' Ovpuiv KehXeiofttvwv urc immediately united with ^ptrra* 



* Calvin, Comm. in .fuU. la lac, p. .1C3 t rtl. Tlioluck. f Thua Suiucr, The*, l v. 
MfKZ.; coDip. Micliacli!', S. 'J&5. } Tholuck biiiI Olilmuiun, lu luc § (irlviit&ch, Var- 
IccuDKen aljcr Hinnmeutik, S. 305 ; Pauttu, S. 83.i. Cuttip. Lu<:k«, 2, C»3 IT. | \'U. 
'JlMTluck ind De Wcttr, in loc 
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he cornea: wliat »va3 before the most apparent meaning, namely, 
that they are inteuJeil to detorinine tlie manner of t!ie coming of Jc- 
au3, is licrc hciglitcned into a proTjability.* Further, the repeated 
statement that Jesus came when the doors were closed is again fol- 
lowed by the words Inrrj elg rh fiiaov, wliich even in connexion witli 
r/AOtr, to which they are related as a more precise determination, 
imply tliat Jesus suddenly presented himself, without his approach 
having been seen : whence it is undeniably evident tliat the writer 
here si>cnks of a coming without tlie ordinary means, consequently, 
of a miraculous coming. But did this miracle consist in passing 
tlirough the boards of the doors? This is combated even by those 
wlio es]>ouse the cause of miracles in gcnend, and they cotilidently 
ap^x-al to tlic fact, tiiat it is nowhere said, he entered tkroagh the 
closed doors 6ih rdv Ovputv KExkeifJfih'CJv .^ But tlie evangelist does 
not mean to convey the precise notion that Jesus, as ]Michaelis ex- 
presses himself, passed straight through the pores of tiic wood of 
which the doors were made ; lie merely means tiiat the doors were 
shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly stooil in the 
chamber, — walls, doors, in short all material barriers, forming no 
obstacle to Jiis entrance. Thus in reply to their unjust demand of 
us, to show them in the text of John a precise determination which 
is quite away from the intention of this writer, we must ask them 
to explain why he has not noticed the (miraculous) opening of the 
doors, if he presupposed such a circumstance ? In relation to thia 
point Calvin very infclicifously refers to Acts xii. G ft'., where it is 
narrated of Tctcr, that he came out of the closed prison ; no one, he 
&nys, here suppcses that the doors remained closed, and that Peter 
penetrated tlirough wood and iron. Assuredly not : because here 
it is expressly said of the Iron gate of the prison which led into the 
city, that it ojjent'd to hlni of its own accord (v. 10). This observa- 
tion serves to give so lively und graphic an idea of the miracle, that 
our evangelist would certainly not, in two instances, have omitted 
a similar one, if he had thought of a miraculous opening of the doors. 
Thus in this narrative of John tiic supernatural will not admit 
of being removed or diminished: nor is the natural explanation 
more satisfactory in relation to the expressions by whicli Luke de- 
scribes the coming and going of Jesus. For if, according to this 
evangelist, hia coming was a etatuUiig in the niiiht of the disciples, 
aTTJvai kv fiiou) twp /laOjjrtuj', his going a becoming i7ivi^il/l6 to theiJh, 
dfpavro^ yiveaOdl utt' avrCtv. the coTicurrence of these two represen- 
tations, taken in coimcxion wiih the terror of the disciples and their 
mistaking him for a spirit, will hardly allow the supposition of any- 
thing else than a miraculous appearance. Besides, if wc might i>er- 
liaps fonn some idea Jiow Jesus could enter in a natural manner 
without being observed into a room tilled with men : we .should still 
be at a loss to imagine how it could be possible for him, when he 

* Comp. Olilumten, 2, S. 531, Anm. t Tiina, beside* Calriu, LUcke, ut sup.; 
OUhaoBen, d30 f. 
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sat at table at Emmaus, apparently with the two disciples alone, to 
withdraw himself tVom them unobserved, and so that they were not 
able to follow him.* 

That Slark, under the words t-repo /xop^;) nndcr^tanils a form 
nfiraculously altered, ought never to have been denied :t but this ia 
a point of minor importunee, because it involves only flie narrator's 
own interpretation of tlie circumstance which had been already stated, 
but with a difterent explanation, by I.uke : namely, that the two 
disciples did not know Jesus. That ilary Magdalene took Jesus 
for the gardener, was iiardly, in tlie view of the evangelist, the con- 
sequence of his h.aving borrowed the gardener's clothes : rather, the 
spirit of the nairative Avould require us to explain her not knowing 
him by supposing that iier eyes were held xparuaOai Luke xxiv. 
16.), or that Jesus had assumed another form; while licr taking 
him for the gardener niiglit tlien be simply accounted for by the fact 
that she met the unknown man in the garden. Nor are wc author- 
ized by the evangelical narratives to suppose a disfiguration of Je- 
sus by the sufTerings of the cross, and a gi-adual iicaling of his 
wounds. Tlie words launch vie not in Jolm, if they were to be re- 
garded as a prohibition of a touch as painful, would be in contra- 
diction, not merely with ^latthew, according to whom Jesus on the 
same morning — that of tlie resurrection — allowed the women to em- 
brace his feet, but also with Luke, according to whom he on the 
same day invited the disciples to handle him ; and wc must then 
ask, which representation is correct ? But there is nothing at all in 
the context to intimate that Jesus forliadc Mary to touch liim from 
fear of pain ; he may have done so from various motives : concern- 
ing which, however, the obscurity of the passage ha.s hitlierto pre- 
cluded any decision. | 

But the most singularly perverted inference is this : that the in- 
frequent and brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after the 
resurrection arc a proof that he was as yet too weak for long and 
multiplied eflbrts, and conseqtiently was undergoing a natural cure. 
On this very sup|>osition of his needing bodily tunuanee, he should 
have been not seldom, but constantly, with his disciples, who were 
those from whom he could the most immediately expec;t such ten- 
dance. For where are we to suppose that he dwelt in the long in- 
tervals between his apficarances ? in BoHtudc ? in the ojien air? in 
the wilderness and on mountains? Tlmt was no suitable abode for 
an invalid, and nothing remains but to suppose that he must have 
been concealed anjong secret colleagues of whom even his disciples 
knew nothing. But thus to conceal his real abode even from his 
own disciples, to show himselt' to them only seldom, and designedly 



* OlnhauMti, ut i<u|i S. ii30, \ Oimp, Fritzuche, in Man-, p. T2f>. X S«t the 
ririoiu explniutions in Ttioluck anit LDckr^ o( whom Ui« Uuer rin>l* >n ilterstioo of til* 
rcadipg necentarT. Kvco >V'i>iue'i iuUrpreUlion of Ihc wnrtls {'i, S. SU.S IT), tlthoncb I 
•gTMwiCh the general lonorof Uie explaiution of wliicb U furiua ■ part, I must regard it 
u failure. 
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to present and withdraw himself Buddcnly, would be a kind of doable 
dealing, an affectation of tlie supernatural, which would exhibit Je- 
sus and his cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far ns it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only llu"Own 
upon it by the dark lantern of modem, yet already obsolete, con- 
ceptions. Tlie opinion of the ev.ingelist8 is no other than that the 
risen Jesus, after those short appejiranccs among his followers, with- 
drew like a higher being into invisibility, from which, on fitting oc- 
casions, lie again stept forth.* 

Ijastly, on the presupposition that Jesns by his i-esurrection re- 
turned to a pui-cly natural existence, what conception must be formed 
of his end ? In consistency he nmst be supposed, whctlier at the 
end of a longei-f or a shorter time after liis resuscitation, to have died 
a natural death ; and accordingly Paulus intimates that the too in- 
tensely affected body of Jesus, notwithstanding it had recovered 
from the dcalli-likc rigidity produced by cnicitixion, was yet com- 
pletely worn out by natural maladies and consuming fever.J That 
this is at least not the view of the evangelists concerning the end of 
Jesus is evident, since two of them represent him as taking leave 
of his disciples like an immortal, the others as bchig visibly carried 
up to heaven. Thus before the ascension, at the Infest, if until then 
Jesus had rcfaiucd a natural hiuiian body, it must h.ive undergone 
a change which qualiiied him to dwell in the licavenly regions ; the 
sediment of gro.ss corporeality must luive fallen to the eiirtli, and 
only its finest essence have ascended. But of any natural remains 
of the ascended Jesus the evangelists say nofliing; and as the dis- 
ciples who were si>cctators of his ascension nmst have observed thcni 
had there been such, nothing is left for the upholders of this ojnnion 
but the expedient of certain theologians of the Tubingen school, Avho 
regard as the residuum of the corporeality of Jesus, the cloud which 
enveloped him in his ascension, and in which what was material in 
him is supposed to have been dissolved and as it were evaporatcd.§ 
Ag thus the evangelists neither represent to themselves the end of 
the ciirthly life of Jesus after the resurrection as a natural death, nor 
mention any change undergone by his body at the ascension, and 
moreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the resunection 
aud ascension things which are Inconceivable of a natural body: they 
cannot have represented to themselves his life after the resun-ection 
as natural, but only as supernatural, nor his body as mateiial and 
organic, but only as transfigured. 

lu the point of view held by the evangelists, this conception is 
not contradicted even by those particulars wliieh the friends of the 



♦ Comp. on lliifi Milyect cspedally Weissc, at Bup. S. 3.19 fl". f Drennocke, bibL 
Bewela, data Jcbus iiaih siiiipr AufcriLchung noch 27 Jahre leilihafcig auf Knlen gelebt, 
und i«m Wohle dcr MciiMJihi'it in dcr Stille fort gcwirlst habc IbVJ. 4 Vl sup. S. 793, 
i>'2:>. Comp. Bricfe Ubcr dun Hatitmnlisiiius, S. 210. { Nocli etwM ither die Frt-ge : warum 
halit-ti (UeAposU-l Muttliiiufi uml ,l<.hunnca nicht elieneo iTi« die xwei Kvmi^'vlittL'n Markut 
UDil Lukii die Ilimniciratirl iiiiadrucklii.li cr^ublt ? In SUskind'* Mngazi.i, 17, S. IGu (H 
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purely natural opinion respecting the life of the risen Jesus are ao« 
customed to urge in their support. That Jesus ate and drank waB, 
in the circle of ideas witlun which the gospels originated, as far from 
presupposing a real necessity, as the meal of whidi Jehovah partook 
witli two angels in the tent of Abraham : the power of eating is here 
no proof of a necessity for CAting." Tiiat he cauFcd himself to be 
touched, was the only possible mode of refuting the conjecture that 
an incoq>oreal spectre had appeared to the disciples ; inoreo%'er, di- 
vine existences, not merely in Gi*ecian, but also (according to the 
passage above quoted. Gen. sxxii. 24.) in Hebrew antiquity, some- 
times appeared palpable, in distinction from unsubstantial shades, 
though they otherwise showed themselves as little bound by the 
laws of materiality as the palpable Jeaus, wlien he suddenly van- 
ished, and was able to penetrate without hindrance into a room of 
which tlic door was doseJ-f 

It is quite another question, whether on our more advanced jxv- 
sition, and with our more correct knowledge of nature, those two 
dift'erent classes of particulars can be held compatible with cacli 
other. Here we must certainly say: a body which consumes ^^3- 
iblc food, nmst ilscli' be visible; the consumption of food presupposes 
an organism, but an organism is organized matter, and this has not 
the property of aUornalely vanishing and l>econiing visible again at 
witl-t Jlore especially, if the body of Jesus was capable ot*^ being 
felt, and presented jHTceptible flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the 
impenetrability of matter, proiier to it as solid : if on the other hand 
he was able to pass into closed houses and rooms, unlundcrcd by 
the interjKjsition of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impcn* 
etrability of solid matter did not belong to him. Since then accord- 
ing to the evangolicjil accounts lie must at the same time have had 
and not have had the same projjerty: the evangelic;il representation 
of the corfjoreality of Jesus after the resurrection is manifested to be 
contradictory. And tliis contradiction is not of such a kind that it is 
divided among the ditfcrent narrators; but the account of one and the 
same evangelist includes those contradictory features within itself. 
The brief account of ^Matthew, it is true, implies in the embracing of 
the feet of Jesus by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of palpability, 

* Jocnn. Damasc. de f. orth. 4, 1 : el Koi Ijcvmn flfujaru^ iitrii r^v livwrnunv, tUA' 
ov xifu^ fvetuc oi yiip iTTtivaacv olkovofilat ii rpoTti^ ri uia/Oif rturtvv/uvo( ri/f ta'aarH- 
oiwC uf avTii ioTiv 17 oitpi ij witSoica xai uitiaruaa. 

i The vugueneuof th« conception which liejit Lho foundntion of lh« «TUgtUeila^ 
ooants is well expr«tied by Origea, wlieR be Mvi or Jmuj ; cui t/v yt /irrii n^ «»i«T99» 
ainrnj iunrtpei iv fudopu^ nvl Tin itajfimiToc toi itp6 tov iraSoif ou/idruc. «'' ni6 yvfififv 
TVNOUTXW (ru/jaror ^vtaiSaJ Vt'irVf. A/ter Iht nturrtction, he rjittrd tii u/</rm wXith hM 
Mc mean bftirtfn tie malmaiilg of hit hodg be/on hit pattitm, amj iht ttati of the Mmi wlkett 
nltosriher druUmt oj'iueh boJf. (c. CeU ii. C2.). 

X Hence even Kern idmits that b« knows not how to rrmmlle that particnUr la 
Lnkn with th« rvsL, and r<*|:ard4 it aa of later, traditional origin ( lUuplthalsachco, ul sop. 
S. CO.). But »hut dues thit admiaaion avail him, fine* he »l>ll h*', from the narraliv* 
or John, the quality of palpability, which equally with the act of eating lielonga to tb« 
"conditions ofearllily life, the relations of (be material world," to whiih the liody of th« 
riacn Jetat, according to Kent's own prvaupposiUon, "waa 00 longer snlijscted ?" 
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without at the same time presenting an opposite one ; with Mark 
the case is reversed, his statement that Jesus appeared iji anotfier 
form (v. 12) implying something supernatural, wliile on tiie other 
hand he does not decidedly presuppose the opposite \ in Luke, on 
tlie other hand, the permission to touch his body and the act of eat- 
ing speak as decidedly in favour of organic materiality, as the sud- 
den appearance and disappetirancc speak against it; but the members 
of this contradiction come the most directly into collision in John, 
wlicrc Jesus, immediately after he has entered into the closed room 
unimpeded by walls and doors,* causes the doubting Thomas to 
touch him. 



§ 140. DEBATKS CONCERNTNC TUK REALITY OF TUE DEATU AND 

ItESCRRECnON OF JESL'S. 

The proposition : a dead man has returned to life, is composed 
of two such contradictory elements, that whenever it is attempted 
to maintain the one^ the other threatens to disappear. If lie has 
really returned to life, it is natural to conclude that he was not 
wholly dead ; if lie was really dead, it is di£cidt to believe that he 
has really become livuig.f 

When we form a con-ect opinion of the relation between soul and 
body, not abstractly separating tlie two, but conceiving them at 
once in their idcjitity, the soul as the interior of the body, the body 
as the exterior of the soul, we know not how to imagine, to say noth- 
ing of comprehending, the revivification of a dead person. What 
we call the soul is the governing centre which holds in combination 
the powers and operations of tlie body ; its function, or rather the 
soul itself, consists in keeping all other processes of which the body 
is susceptible in unintcmiptecl subjection to the superior unity of 
the process of organic life, which in man is tiie basis of his spiritual 
nature: so soon as tiiis regulating power ceases to act, the supremacy 
in tlic various parts of the body is assumed by these otlier, inferior 
principles, whose work in its prosecution is corruption. When once 
these have acceded to the dominion, they will not be inclined to 
render it back to their former monarch, the soul | or rather this is 
impossible, because, quite apart from the question of the immortality 
of the human spirit {(reki), the soul {Scelt") as such ceases in tlie 
same moment with its dominion and activity, which constitute its 
existence; consequently, in a revivification, even if resort be had to 
a miracle, thi? nuist consist in the direct creation of a new soul. 

* Tianj fatbcri of the church and orthodox thvologiana held ihc capability thus ex> 
tiibiled by Jesni o( penetrating through clo4«d doorv, not aUoguthcr rcniiicllesbje with the 
rcpreienlation, that for the purpose of the resurrection the stone was rolled away from the 
gravr, and bi-nce iiiaintAiued : rtturnxit CArUtut clauio itpulchro, tive nondum ab ottiu 
t jiulchri rrrolutn prr nnffrlum lapiite. Quenstedt, tbeol. diduct. ]>olcm. 3, p. BVX 

f Omp. Sclileieriuacber'a VVelhnachtsfeicr, S. 1 1 7 f. 
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Only in the dualism which has become popular on the sabject 
of the relation l>etween body and soul, is f Iicre any thing to favour 
the opinion of the possibility of a revivilication properly so called. 
In this system, the soul in its relation to the body is represented aa 
like a bird, which, though it may for a time have flown out of the 
cage, can yet be once more caught and replaced in its former abode ; 
and it is to such tiguies that an imaginative species of tliought 
cleaves, in order to preserve the notion of revivification. But oven 
in this dualistic view, the inconceivability of such an event is ratlicr 
concealed than really diminished. For in the most abstract separa- 
tion, the co-existence of the body and soul cannot be held as indif- 
ferent and lifeless as that of a box and its contents ; on the contraiy, 
the presence of the soul in the body ])roducc3 effects, which agaiu 
are the conditions whereby that presence is rendered possible. Thus 
so soon as the soul has forsaken the body, there is a cessation in 
the latter of those activities which according to the dualistic idea 
were tlic immediate expressions of the inHucnce of the soul ; at the 
same time, the organs of these activities — brain, blood, &c. begin 
to stagnate ; a change wiiich is coincident with the moment of death. 
Thus if it could occur to the departed soul, or be imposed on it by 
another, to re-enter its former dwelling-place: it would find this 
dweUing, even after the iirst moments, uninhabitable in its noblest 
parts, and unfit for use. To restore, in the same way as au infirm 
member, the most immediate organs of its activity, is an impossi- 
bility to the soul, since in order to effect any thing in the body it 
has need of the senicc of these very organs: thus the soul, although 
remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from inability to 
exercise any influence over it; or there must be added to the miracle 
of its reconveyance into tlie body, the second miracle of a restora- 
tion of the lifeless bodily organs : an immediate interposition of God 
in the regular course of natui^c, irreconcilcablc with cnliglitcued ideas 
of the relation of God to the world. 

Hence the cultivated intellect of the present day has very de- 
cidedly stated the following dilemma: cither Jesus was not really 
dead, or he did not really rise again. 

Rationalism has principally given its adliesion to the former 
opinion. The short time that Jesus hung on the cross, together with 
the otherwise ascertained tardiness of death by cmcifixion, and the 
unceiiain nature and effects of the wound from the spear, appeared 
to render the reality of the death doubtful. That the agonta in the 
crucifixion, as well as the disciples thcinsclves entertained no such 
doubt, would be cxi>lained not only by the genci-al difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing deep swoons and the rigidity of syncope fnmi real death, 
but also from the low state of medical science in that age; while at 
least one example of the restoration of a crucified person appeared 
to render conceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. This 
example is found in Joscphus, who infonns us that of three cruci- 
tied acfj^uaintanccs whose rcl«isc he begged from Titus, two died 
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after being taken <]own fvom the cross, but one survived.* Uovr 
long these people had hung on the cross Josephus does not mention ; 
but from llic nianTier in which lie connects them with his expedition 
to TJickoah, by stating that lie saw them on his return from thence, 
they must probably have been crucified during this expedition, and 
as liiis, from the trifling distance of the above place from Jerusalem, 
might possibly be achieved in a day, they had in all probability not 
hung on the cross moix; than a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. 
These three persons, then, can scarcely have hung much longer than 
Jesus, who, according to Blark, was on the cross from nine in the 
morning till towards six in the evening, and they were apparently 
takfn down while they still showed signs of life; yet with tiie most 
careiul medical tendance only one survived. Truly it is difficult to 
perceive how it can hence be shown probable tluxt Jesus, wlio when 
taken from the cross showed all the signs of deatli, should have 
come to lite entirely of himself, without the application of medi- 
cal ekilLf 

According to a certain opinion, however, these two condiiions — 
some rcnmins of conscious lite, and careful medical treatment, — were 
not wanting in the case of Jesus, altliough they are not mentioned by 
the cvatigelists. Jesus, we are told, seeing no other way of puri- 
fying the prevalent messianic idea from the admixture of material 
and political iiopes, exposed himself to crucifbdon, but in doing so 
relied on the possibility of procuring a speedy removal from the cross 
by early bowing his head, and of being afterwards restored by the 
mcdicjil skill of some among his secret colleagues; so as to inspirit 
the people at the same time by the appearance of a rcsuncction.J 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus iVora such contrivance, and 
have admitted tliat he really sank into a deathlike slumber ; but 
have ascribed to his disciples a preconceived plan of producing ap- 
parent death by means of a potion, and thus by occasioning his early 
removal from liie cross, securing his restoration to life.§ But of all 

* Ji>!ieph. viui, 7."> : irc/t(fdtlt ii iiriTirov Koioopof avv, KcpeaMift koI xi^ioK It^nciotv 
cli Kujiiiv Tjvu OiKuav T^fjOftivTiv, TTpdi KaravoTiatv, el roTtuf hrirr/Aeio^ tmt x^pf^x-i^ dc^ac- 
iSoi, Of ixei'Srv viroarpi^v eidov mjXXot r aixfio^MTovf uvc(rravpu/d\-ovt, koi rptif yvupioac 
pwifdtif uoi ytvojiivovt;, ^Xyijoa Ti/v V'v.p/i', nai fUTu daxpvuv npoaeXduv TiTifi el kov 'O <? 
riiJOf iiuAevaev KaSauK^a'Taf abrovi 6epaTtcia( hnfu^£aTUTrK Tvteiv. koI oi fih' div rtXev- 
Tuoiv Sipairfvufi€i'Oi^ o di rpiro^ H^ijatv. Ami ic.Vn / wnt teiU by Tiliu Ccaar tciih Ctrealiiu 
and 1,000 fiorseinen, to a certain viilnye callfd Thivoa, in order to knoa leh^itr it vtrre a 
place ^l /vr a camp, at I came bact, i taw ma»y captivet criicifird; and rtmeinbereii thrrt 
of them at mi/ Ji/rmer acquuiiitance. I tmt very lorry al Ikit in my mind, and Ktnt icilh 
teari m my eyet to Tititi, and iM him of them ; to lie immediately cummanded them to be 
tttktn doictt, and to hrtvt the greatest caie ttthm of them, in order to thtir rtcocery ; yrt lico 
<jf' them died umier the phytlcian't ftnndt, uhile the, third recorerrd. Kar Ifae arguments of 
Pauluson this pnssa^jc, see e\eg. Ilaii<Il>. 3. Ii. $. 78(i ; and in the Appemlix, fj. 9:i9 IT. 

t lirctsclmeiJcr, ulper den ttn};i>l.Ucht:n S\^heiiitoil Jusu am Krcuie, in llllmanu'it un<l 
DroUruU's Stuilien, 1S3J, 3, S. C'-'j ff. ; Hug, Ucitrage zui Geschichle des Verfahreiis bci 
der TodcMlrafe ier Krouiieiiiig, Frc-iliurger Zcitichr. 7, S. 144 If. 

I Bahrdt, Ausfuhrang dcs Fkns und Zwecka Jesu. Comp. on the blhor hand, 
P»nlii», exeg. Handb. 3. U. S. 793 f. 

§ Xtnudoxk-n, in dur Aljhandl. : Joseph and Xicodemng. Comp. on Lhc other band, 
Klaiber'i Studiun der wiirtcmberg. GeiallidifcciC, 2, 2, S. 84 tt 
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this our evangelical sources give no intimation, and for conjecturing 
sucli details wc have no ground. Judicious friends of the natural 
explanation, who repudiate such monstrous productions of a system 
which rcinodfla history at will, have hence renounced the auppoaition 
of any remains of conscious life in Jesus, and liave contented tlieni- 
selvca, for the explanation of his revivification, with the vital force 
wliich ren)aincd in his still young and vigorous body, even after the 
cessation of consciousness ; and have pointed out, instead of pre- 
meditated tendance by the hands of men, the beneficial influence 
which the partly oleaginous substances applied to Iiis body, must 
liave had in promoting (he healing of his wounds, and, united with 
the air in the cave, impregnated with the j^erfumes of the spices, in 
reawakening feeling and consciousness in Jesus ;• to all which was 
added as a decisive impulse, the earthquake and the lightning which 
on the nioniiirg of the resurrection opened the grave of Jcsus-f 
.Others have remarked, in opposition to this, that the cold air in a 
cave must have had any thing rather than a vivifying tendency; 
that strong aromatics in a confined space would rather have had a 
stupifying and stiding influence ;J and the same effect must have 
been produced by a flash of lightning bursting into the grave, if this 
were not a mere figment of rationalistic expositors. 

Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which are against the 
opinion that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent death by the 
operation of natural causes, this nevertheless remains so far possible, 
that if we had secure evidence of the resuscitation of Jesus, we 
might, on the strength of such certainty as to the result, supply the 
omissions in the narrative, and approve the opinion above pre- 
sented, — with the rejection, however, of all precise conjectures. 
Secure evidence of the resmTCction of Jesus, would be the attesta- 
tion of it in a decided and accordant manner by impartial witnesses. 
But the impartiality of the alleged witnesses for the resuiTcction of 
Jesus, is the very point which the opponents of Christianity, from 
Celsus down to the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, have invariably 
called in rpiestion. Jesus showed himself to his adherents only: 
why not also to his enemies, that they too might be convinced, and 
tliat by their testimony posterity might be precluded from every 
conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his disciples ?§ I can- 
not certainly attach much weight to the replies by which apologists 
have sought to repel this objection, from that of Origcn, who saya : 
Ckrist avoided Oie judge who condemned hiui^ and his enemies^ 
that they migfU not be smitten with bli/ulnens ;l to the opinions of 



• r»ulu!i, *x»g, Ilandb., 3. B. S. 785 (T. L. J. I. B. S. 2»l ff. f Silin»lcf, in 
Eieliliorn'i ill^'. Bilil. », S. I0u3. ; Miner, l>ibl. Kealw. I, S. U74. { Orig. c. I>l«. 
ii. G3 : Mrrii raina o KiXoof o<'« cvnaTa^povijTuf nl ) cypOftfUva nOKoXo^in', ^oiv, 4r< ixpf/v, 
tlnrp uvTuc '^tiav Avva/ut iK^yvat i9utv i '(„ avrm( rn'r i-wripnuram isaj ru canuJuiiaavrt 
Kol o^ufniimv b^i/rai. — (il : oi yiip^iiti roOr' iiti/i^Sii Hfv upx^, Ira /lui){p. Cum p. tha 
WolfenliUitcl Kr»(?monii»t. in l.«*.«ii>(;. S. iM, CO. 'J3 IT; WooUtfui, DiiK-. ti. S|iliinia, tp. 
2.S, ad OlilenliurK, p. fi'iH f. ni. Gfrorer. || ft »up. (J7 : i^idtro yufi «ii tw oiraJt- 
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the modem theologians, who by their vacillation between tlie asser- 
tion that by such an appearance the enemies of Jesug wouM have 
been compelled to believe, and tlie opposite onc^ tliat they would 
not have believed even on such evidence, — mutually confute one 
nnotlier.* Nevertheless, it can still be urged in reply to that ol>- 
jection, that tlie adherents of Jesus, from their hopelessness which 
is both unanimously attested by the narratives, and is in perfect 
accordance with the nature of the case, hero rise to the rank of im- 
partial witnesses. If they had exjwcted a resurrection of Jesus and 
we had then been called upon to believe it on their testimony alone: 
there would certainly be a possibility and perhaps also a probability, 
if not of an intentional deception, yet of an involuntaiy self-delusion 
on their part ; but tiiis possibility vanisiies in proportion as the 
disciples of Jesus lost all hope after his death. Now even if it be 
denied that any one of the gospels proceeded immediately from a 
disciple of Jesus, it is still certain from the epistles of Paul and tlie 
Acts that the apostles themselves had the conviction that they had 
seen the risen Jesus, Wc might then rest satislied with the evan- 
gelical testimonies in favour of the resurrection, were bnt tlieso 
testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, and in the second, 
in agreement witii themselves and with each other. But in fact the 
testimony of Paul, w hich is intrinsically consistent and is otlierwise 
most important, is so general and vague, that taken by itself, it docs 
not cany us beyond the subjective fact, that the disciples were con- 
vincc<l of the reauiTcction of Jesus ; wliile tlic more fully detailed 
narratives of the gospels, in which the resurrection of Jesus ap^jears 
as an objective fact, are, from tlie contradictions of which they arc 
convicted, incapable of being used as evidence, and in general their 
account of the life of Jesus after liis rcsuiTection is not one wliicli 
has connexion and unity, presenting a clear historical idea of flie 
«ibject, but a fragmentary compiIation,t which presents a series of 
vision*, nitlter than a continuous history. 

If wc compare with this account of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the precise and internally consistent attestation of his dcatli : we 
must incline to the otlier side of the dilemma above stated, and be 
induced to doubt fiic reality of the rcsuiTection rather than that of 
the death. Hence Celsus chose this altemati^'C, deriving the alleged 
appearance of Jesus after the resuncction, from the selt'-delusion of 
the disciples, especially tlie women, either dreaming or waking; or 
from what a]>pcared to him still more probable, intentional decep- 
tion :f and more modern writers, as, for example, the Wolfeiibiittcl 

♦ Cump. Moahcim, in hU iranslatiim of tlic work of Origvn ni;aiust Celnig, on Uie 
pAuagc alwvo quutj-J ; MktiJirlis, Aniii. /.urn fuiirtcn Krufntient, S. 407. f IIa«e, L. J. 
{14!); Diss; libmriim «<K-n>rum de J. Chr. u mnrliui rneociUo ntiiut in citlum sublotonnr- 
rationtm cMtlu rulgnribui ilia atate Jiiilitorum de piurte npiniunibtti inlrrprelari ctmatUM 
tst C. A, Frpge, p. 12 f. ; WeUsc. die tvjng. GMch. L', S. 3(12 «. J Urig. c. Cel*. ii. 
65 : rif roiro tlit; (iho piirctil I.Andiiof Jisus, and. in Ritit-Tal, his appearancca after the 
rq^urrrction,) yvi'^ niipoiarpaf, df ^rj, koI it rt( iHKoi rCm (k rf/f oiirw y<'7''"rinf, ^rw 
Kara rcua iUidfOiv iifi/xj^af, y kotu ri(\- ultoO jiov^t/aiv iV'ifp irrrrXaVTjfUvif favTaoiudiif, 
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Fragincntist, have adopted the accusation of the Jews in Matthew, 
namely, thai the disciples stole the body of Jesus and afterwards, 
fabricated, with slender agreement, stories of his resurrection and 
subsequent ap|)carancca.* This suspicion is repelled by tlie remark 
of Origen, that a spontaneous falsehood on the part of tlic disciples 
coidd not possibly have animated them to so unflinching an an- 
nouncement of the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest jwrils ;t 
and it is a just argument of modem apologists tliat the astouisliing 
revolution from the deep depression and utter hopelessness of the 
disciples at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith and enthusiasm 
with wiiich they proclaimed him as the Messiah on the succeeding 
Pentecost, woukl he inexplicable unless in the interim something 
extraordinarily encouraging had taken ])lacc — something, in fact, 
wliicii had convinced them of his resurrection.^ But tliat this causa 
of conviction was precisely a real appeaiancc of the risen Jesus, — 
that, indeed it was necessarily an external event at all — is by no 
means proved. If we cliose to remain on supranatuial OTOuni we 
might with Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced I)}' miracu- 
lous means in the minds of the disciples, the object of which was to 
make evident to them, in a manner accordant with tlicir j)Ower3 of 
comprehension and the ideas of their age, that Jesus by liis viituous 
life had risen from spiritual death, and that to those who followed 
his example lie would gi-ant a similar rcsuiTec<ion.§ AVith one foot 
at least on tlic same ground stands the supposition of Weisse, that 
thfe departed spirit of Jesus really acted on the disciples whom lie 
had left behind ; in connexion with w^hich he refers to the apparitions 
of spirits, the impossibility of which remains unproved, |) In order 
to escape from the magic circle of tiie suj)ernatural, others have 
searclied for natural external causes which miglit induce the belief 
that Jesus iiad risen and had been seen after liis resurrection. The 
lirst impetus to tiiis opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by 
the circumstance that on tiie second morning after the burial his 
grave was found empty, the linen clothes whieli lay in it being taken 
first for angels and then for an appearance of the risen Jesus bim- 

5ir/p Hi joipioii av(i$i^tiKtv ^, 6rep ^Xov, iKirX^kai Toif "Kotrnivf rj npartif rain^ tMh 
tfof, Kal Ad Tov TOtcVTQV ^•tvofiarof u^opfo^v uX^Mf u-j-ipriuf rrapaoxuv 

* The 5(h Fngmcnt, in Lc«sing'» lib Ucitng. Woolalnii, Uuc 8. 

t Vt aup. 50. 

i Ullmann, W'a sotxt dik Stirling der Cliriatlichen KIrcIw dunh eiDcn Gcliivai)Kt«ii 
voraus? In his Studien, 18S2, », S.f>8U (. ; (R<lhr) Uritfe (il.cr drn 1Utian■llnnu^ S. L'8, 
23U. r»ulu<, exeg. Handl.. a. I). S. 82C f. ; IIa»«, { 140. 

2 Spinoza, ut lUp. : Apottoloi ommei omnmtt ettdidifc, quod Cki-itlut n mutit rrtui^ 
rtxeril, ti ad caium mtnt oieendtrit — rffu mm My*. Nam ijiie rtiuin Atimlunn-n errdiUil, 
quod Dtta apud i/xum pranivtj'umt — arm tanmt lia»et! plitra alin hujutmn-ii npfniriiiuiut 
MM renlationri jTuerint, cnjittti el nplniunibuM mn>m komiuitim nrrommoJtW, guibuM l)rvM 
mfntcm ivam iiidrm rrvtinrt ndiiil, Cnnclvdo itnqut Ckritfi >l moriuin rtturrrrtiimfm r> ivrn 
tpiriiualem, tf tolu Jvlrtiliiu nd rorum cnptum rrveUilam Jvittr, nrmp» ijHad Chti$lut ittrmi' 
tute Amatut fuil, ft a mo/iuit (inortuot Ate inteUifo ro strntu, qua CkrUtui diiil : tiniu mot- 
tuai tpflirt miirluvt *no<) luntxil, timMl (if^M vita tt mortt imguUirit tawtitalU tTrmplnm 
dtdil, it mli-nut JUfipuioi taos a morluit $iiteiltU, fUaMmMJ ipii hoe rilae fjut rl moriit 
eicrmfdMm itquuMtnr. 

I Die vrang. Gvach. 2, S. 42C K 
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self:* but if tlie bodj of Jesus was not reanimated, how are we to 
suppose that it came out of the grave? Here it would be necessary 
to reciu- to the supposition of a theft : unless the intimation of John, 
that Je3U3 on account of haste was Inid in a strange grave, were 
thought available for the conjecture that perhaps the owner of the 
grave caused the corpse to be removed : which however the disciples 
nmst subsequently have learned, and which in any case has too 
laail a foundation in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. 

Far more fVuittul is the appeal to the passage of Paul 1 Cor. 
XV. 5 ft'., as the most appropriate starting point in this inquiry, 
and the key to the comprehension of all the appearances of Jesus 
after his resurrect ion. t \Vhen Paul there places the Christophany 
which occuiTcd to himself in the same scries with tlie appearances 
of Jesus in the d.ays after his resurrection : this authorizes us, so 
far as nothing else stands in the way of such an inference, to con- 
clude that, for aught the apostle knew, those earlier aj)pearances 
were of the same nature with tlic one experienced by himsclt". Now 
with respect to the latter as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. 1 fF. ; 
xxii. 3 It'. ; xxvi. 12 ft".), it is no longer possible, after the analysis 
of EichliornJ and Amnion,§ to retain it as an cxtcnial, objective 
appearance of tiic real Christ ; even Neandcr|| docs not positively 
dare to maintain more than an internal influence of Clu-ist on the 
Hjind of Paul, only appending in a very beseeching manner the 
supposition of an external appearance ; and even that internal in- 
fluence he himself renders suiwrfluous by detailing the causes 
which might in a natiual manner produce such a revolution in the 
disposition of the man thus: the favourable impression of Christi- 
anity, of the docirinc, life and conduct of its adherents, which he 
had here and there received, especially on the occasion of the raar- 
tp'dom of Stcplicn, threw his mind into a state of excitement and 
conflict, which he might indeed for a time forcibly repress, perhaps 
even by redoubled i;cal against the new sect, but which nmst at 
last find vent in a decisive spiritual crisis, concerning whicli it need 
not surprise us that in an oriental it took tlie tWni of a Christo- 
phany. If according to this we have in tfie apostle Paul an example, 
tliat strong impressions from the infant Christian conniuinity might 
carry an ardent mind that had long striven against it, to a pitch 
of exaltation wiiicli issued in a Christopliany, aiul a total change 
of sentiment : surely the impression of the sublime personality of 
Jesus would suflice to inspire into his immediate disciples, struggling 
with the doubts concerning his messiahahip which Jiis dcatii had 
excited in them, the experience of similar visions. They who think 
it necessary and desirable in relation to the Christophany of PaiU 

* Vtrsoch iiWr die Auforittchung Jcsu, in ScliiniJtV BibL, 2, 4, 8. .'>45 B. f lUd. 
8. 537 ; KuUer. liil.L Thcol. I, S. 2'.« f. ; Frtgc, ut sup. p. lU. I In liia a\\g. BiUioth., 
•i, 1,8. I It J Cmiiiii. exi-g. de repentina Sauli — conversione, in liis opusc Uieol. ; 
Kcrtljilduiitr des Clirisienlh. 2, I, Kap. 3. Coinp. also my Str«iL«<;liriftc:n, 'lint Hoft., S. 
C- if. 11 Gr»<:ti. dcr I'tinozung und LeiUing dcr ChrUllivbea Kirulte durcti die Apostvl, 

1, s. 7:; jt: 
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to call in tlie aid of external natural phenomena, as thunder and 
lightning, may also seek to facilitate the explanation of the ap- 
pearances of the risen Jesus which his immediate disciples believed 
themselves to have previously had, by tlie supposition of si»nilar 
incidents.* Only it must be observed, that as Eiclihom's expla- 
nation of tlie event in the life of Paul proved a failure from his 
maintaining aa historical every single detail in the New Testament 
narrative, as the blindness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ana- 
nias, &c., which he could only transform into natural occurrences 
by a very strained interpretation : so it would inevitably render 
impossible the psychological explanation of the apjKiarances of Jesus, 
to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical narratives concerning 
them, especially tlio.<c of the tests which Thomas applied by touching 
the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus himself afforded by taking 
material nourishment ; and indeed these narratives, from the con- 
tradiction which they are shown to present, have not the slightest 
claim to such a character. The two first gospels, and our cliicf in- 
formant in this matter, the ajKistle Paul, tell us nothing of such 
tests, and it is quite natural that the Christophanies whicli, in tlie 
actual experience of the women and apostles, may have floated be- 
fore them as visions of much the same character as that which Paul 
had on the way to Damascus, when once received into tradition, 
should by reason of the apologetic effort to cut off all doubts as to 
their reality, be contiuunlly more and more consolidated, so that 
the mute appearances became speaking ones, the ghostlike form wa3 
exchanged for one tliat ate, and the merely visible body was made 
]>alpablc also. 

Here however there presents itself a distinction, which seems at 
once to render the event in tlie history of Paul unavailable for the 
explaimlion of tliose earlier appearances. To the aposlle Paul, 
namely, tlic idea fliat Jesus had risen and appeared to many persons 
was delivered as I lie belief of the sect which he jjcrsecuted; he had 
only to receive it into his conviction and to vivify it in his imagina- 
tion until it became a part of his own experience : tlie earlier dis- 
ciples, on the contrary-, liad before them as a fact merely the death 
of tlicir Messiah, — the notion of a resuiTCction on his part they could 
nowhere gather, but must, according to our conception of the matter, 
have first produced it ; a problem which appears to be beyond all 
comparison more difficult tlian that subsequently presented to the 
apostle Paul. In order to form a correct judgment on this subject, 
we must transport ourselves yet more completely into the situation 
and frame of mind into which the disciples of Jesus were thrown by 
his deatli. During several years' intercourse with them he had con- 
stantly impressed ihem more and more decidedly witli the belief that 
he was the I^Iessiah ; but his death, which they were unable to re- 
concile with their messianic ideas, had for the moment annihilated 
this belief. Now when, after the first shock was }.>ast, the earlier 

* Thii is duDc in ihe tnatue in Schmidt'* BibUotbak, anil by Kaiwr, ut tup. 
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impression began to revive : there spontaneously arose in them the 
psychological necessity of solving tlie contradiction between llio ul- 
timate fate of Jesus and their earlier opinion of him — of adopting 
into their idea of the Messiali the characteristics of BuflTcring and 
death. As, however, with the Jews of that age to comprehend 
meant nothing cJee tlian to derive from the sacred scriptures : they 
turned to these, to ascertain whether they miglit not jwrliaps find in 
them intimations of a suffering and dying Messiaii. I'orcign as the 
idea of such a Messiah is to tlie Old Testament, the disciples, who 
M'ishcd to find it there, must nevertheless have regarded as intima- 
tions of this kind, all those poeticaJ and prophetic passages which, 
like Isa. liii,, Vs. xxii., represented the man of God as amicted and 
bowed down even to death. Thus Luke states as the chief occu- 
pation of the risen Jesus in his interview witli the disciples, that 
bey inning at Moses and all the pmiyhds, he expounded unto thcni 
in all the scrijdureji the things concerning himself, i. e. tliat Chriit 
ought to have suffered such tJiings (xxiv. 26 f. ; 44 li'.). When 
they had in this manner received into their messianic idea ignominy, 
suffering and death, the ignominiously executed Jesus was not lost, 
but still remained to them : by his death he had only entered into 
his messianic glory (Luke xxiv. 2G.), in which lie was invisibly icith 
them alwags, cveti unto t/ie eiid of t/ie world {JIatt. xxviii. 20.). 
Hut Jiow could he fail, out of this glory, in which he hved, to give 
tidings of himself to his followers? and how could they, when their 
mind was opened to tine hitherto hidden doctrine of a dying Sle.?- 
siah contained in tlie Kcriptm-es, and when in moments of unwonted 
inspiration their hearts burned xcithin Me«i {Luke xxiv. 32.), — bow 
could they avoid conceiving this to be an influence shed on them by 
their glorified Christ, an opening of their understanding by hira (v. 
45), nay, an actual conversing with him 7* Lristly, how conceivable 
is it that in individuals, esjwcially women, tlicse imjacssions were 
heightened, in a purely subjective manner, into actual vision; that 
on others, even on whole assenvblies, something or other of an ob- 
jective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps the sight of an 
unknown person, created the impression of a revelation or appear- 
ance of Jesus: a height of jiious enthusiasm whicli is wont to appear 
elsewhere in religious societies, peculiarly opprC!*8cd and persecuted. 
But if the cruciticd Jlessiali had truly entered into the highest form 
of blessed existence, he ouglit not to have left his body in the grave: 
and if in precisely such t>ld Testament passages as admitted of a 
tj'^jical relation to the sufferings of the Messiah, there was at the 
sajiie time expressed the hope: thou ivilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither ivilt thou si'jfer thg huly one to see carrnjiiion (Ps. x^'i. 10; 
Acts ii. 27.); while in Isa. liii. 10, he wlio had been represented as 
led to the slaughter and buried, was yet promised a prolongation of 
his days: what was more natural to tlie disciples iKan to reinstate 
their earlier Jewish ideas, which the deatli of Jesus had disturbed, 

* Conip. WeUse, ul lup. p. ^OS ff. 
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nnmcly, that the Christ remaineth for ever (Jolm xli. 34.), tlarougli 
the ractiium of an actual revivification of their dead m.-xstcr, and, as 
it was rt messianic afUiliuto one day to call tiie dead bo<iily fron> 
the grave, to imagine him also as returning to life in the manner of 
a resurrection ? 

Jlcanwhile, if the bo<ly of Jesus was interred in a known place, 
and could there (so far as we arc not at liberty to suppose a theft, 
or an accidental renioval) be sought for and exhibited : it is difficult 
to conceive how the disciples in Jenasaleni itself, and not quite two 
days after the interment, could believe and declare that Jesus was 
risen, without refuting themselves, or meeting with refutation from 
their adversaries, (to wiiom however they appear to have made the 
firf<t disclosure as to the resun-ection of their Messiah at Pentecost.) 
by ocular demonstration of the grave.* Now it is here that the nar- 
rative of the first gosjiel, which has been unjustly placed below the 
others, presents an explanatory and satisfacfoiy indication. Accoixl- 
ing to tliis gosjjol also the risen Jesua doea indeed appear in Jeru- 
salem, but only to tlie womctj, and so entirely as a mere preparation 
for a succeeding interview, nay, so superfluously, that we nave al- 
rcady questioned the tnith of tliis ap|>carance, and pronounced it to 
be a later nioditication of the legend ot tlw: angelic ap|>carance, which 
JIatthew nevertheless also included in his narrative,! The sole im- 
portant app&iranco of Jesus after the rcsunxction occurs, according 
to Slatthew, in Galilee, wliithcr an angel, and Jesus himself on the 
last evening of his life and on the morning of tiie resurrection, most 
urgently, directed his disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in 
its appendix, places an appearance of the resuscitated Jesus. That 
the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, at the execution of their 31es- 
siah, should return to theur home in Galilee, where tliey had no need, 
as in the metropolis of Judca, the seat of the enemies of their cruci- 
fied Clirist, to siiut the doors /ur /car of the Jeics, was natural. 
Here was the place where they gi-aduidly began to breathe freely, 
and where their fiulh in Jesus, wliich had been temporarily de- 
pressed, might once more expand with its former vigour. But here 
also, where no body lay in the grave to contradict bold suppositions, 
might gradually be fonncd the idea of the resurrection of Jesus; and 
wiien this conviction had so elevated the courage and enthusiasm 
of his adiicrcnts that they ventured to proclaim it in the metropolis, 
it was no longer (lossiblc by the siglit of the body of Jesus eitlier to 
convict themselves, or to be convicted by others. 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so early as on the 
next Pentecost, seven weeks alter the death of Jesus, appeared in 
Jerusalem with the announcement of his resurrection, and were them- 
selves already convinced of it on the second moniing after his biu'ial, 
by appearances which they wilncsscd. But how long will it yet be. 



* Cunip. FritJrich, in Kicliliora'a Uibliollwk, 7, & '.'l'!!. 
liibUoUick, -.', 8. &48. 
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until the mannei* in which tlie author of the Acts places the first ap- 
pearance of the disciples of Jesus with the announcement of the new 
doctrine, precisely on the festival of the announcement of the old law, 
be recognized as one which rests purely on dogmatical giounds ; 
wliich is therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to 
assign so short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in Gali- 
lee V As regards the other statement — it miglit certainly require 
some time for tlie mental state of the disciples to become exalted in 
the degree necessary', before this or that individuai amongst them 
could, purely as an ojxiration of his own mind, make present to liim- 
self the risen Christ in a visionary manner ; or before whole assem- 
blies, in moments of highly wrought enthusiasm, coiUd bcUevc tliat 
tliey licard him in every impressive sound, or saw liini in every strik- 
ing appearance: but it would nevertheless be conceived, that^ as it 
was not possible that he should be held by the bonds of death (Actg 
ii. 24.), he had passed only a short time in the grave. As to the 
more precise detennination of this interval, if it be held an insuf- 
ficient explanation, that the sacred number three would be the first to 
suggest itself; there is a furliicr idea whicli might occur, — whether 
or not it be historical that Jesus was buried on the evening before 
a sabbath, — namely, that he only rcniaiued In the grave during tlie 
rest of the sabbatli, and thus rose on the inorniiifj ajlcr the sabbath^ 
-rrpui npiI)T^ oa^jJaTuv, wiiich by the known mode of reckoning might 
be reconciled ivith tlic round number of three days.* 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had been formed 
in this manner, the gitjat event could iiot be allowed to have hap- 
jxjncd 80 simply, but must be siurounded and cmbelliahed with all 
the pomp which the Jewish imagination furnished. The chief or- 
naments which stood at command for tliis purpose, were angels; 
hence these must open tlie grave of Jesus, must, after he bad come 
fortli from it, keep watcli in tlie empty phicc, and deliver to the 
women, who (because without doubt women bad had the first vis- 
ions) must be the first to go to the grave, tlie tidings of what had 
liap])encd. As it was Galilee wheixj Jesus subsequently appeared 
to them, the journey of the disciples tltither, whicli was nothing else 
than their leturn home, soniewliat Jiastencd by fear, was derived 
from the direction ot" an angel; nay, Jesus hunsclf must already 
before his death, and, as Matthew, too zealously adds, once more 
after the resurrection also, have enjoined this joui'uey on the dis- 
ciples. But the farther tliesc narratives were propagated by tra- 
dition, the more must tiie ditlcrcncc between the locality of the re- 
suiTcclion itself and that of the appearances of the risen one, be 
allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient ; and since the locality 
of tlie death and resurrection was not transferable, the appearances 

* Ma/ tlie llirre davs' nlxKle or Jonali in the Hliale liuve had auy iiifluence od OiU 
detennination of timu ? ur t)ic pas^ui^ in Ilniea quoted above, {111, pag. 033, nute (*) ? 
The fonnur is inilM-d onl^ pUccd in thU conriexiuu in one goi«i)«l, and llic latter it now- 
here used Id tin" N. T. 
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were gradually placed in the same locality as the resurrection, — ^in 
Jerusalem, which, as the more brilliant theatre and the seat of the 
firat Cbriatian Church, was especially appropriate tor them.* 



CHAPTER V. 
TDE ASCENSION. 



§ 141. TUB LAST COMSIANDS AND PROMISES OP JESUS. 

In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke closed with the ascension, the three firat 
evangeUsts (the tburth has something similar on the very first inter- 
view) represent Jesus «s delivering testamentary conmianda and 
promises, wliich refeiTcd to the establishment and propagation of 
the messianic kingdom on eartli. 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47 f. ; Acts 
i, 8.) in pjirting from his disciples appoints them to be witnesses of 
his messialiship, and charges them to preach i-ej}eniance and remw- 
sion of iins in his name from Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. In Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he enjoins them to go into all tlie 
world and bring to every creature the glad tidings of ihe messianic 
kingdom founded by him ; he who believes and is baptized will be 
saved, he Avho bclievcth not, will (in the future messianic judgment) 
be condemned. In Matthew (xxviii. li> f.) the disciples are also 
commissioned to make disciples of all nations ndiTa ra lOvri, and 
here baptism is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but 
is made the subject of an express command by Jesus, and is besides 
more precisely described as a baptism in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, e'f "^^ dvofia rov iraTpt^ koI row 
vioii Kol ~ov dyiov nveiifiaro^. 

The impediments to the supposition that Jesus delivered to liis 
disciples the expi-ess command to carry the announcement of the 
gospel to the (.Jotitiles, have been already pointed out in an earlier 
connexion. t But that this more definite form of baptism proceeded 
from Jesus, is also op{X)scd by the fact, that sucii an allocntion of 
Father, Hon, and Spirit docs not elsewhere appear, except as a form 

* Cumpare ^\Uh Itiin fxpUiiktion the mic ^ven 1*^ Wdsw, in the Tth chapter nf hU 
work altove ■{u<ite(l, lie a^rvrft v« icli lite aIkivb rvpn'^ntntioit in n^untintc tliv dcJilh of 
Jcaiu tt real, and tlie narr&iivcA of lliti gravr twiiii; fuuml vnipty »» later fabrknitioni ; 
the point in which he Uivvripra la thnt alwivir mcnlkincl — tliac in hit vi«w the appraraucva 
of the rinFO Jatlta are out n>vri.-ly [»V(.'holoj;ic>l and *ul>)cctivc, but omccUvr magical fact*. 

t Vid. pag at7, {UM 
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of salutation in a])Ostolic epistles (2 Cor. xiii. 14 : the grace of (rur 
Lord Jcnus Chriat, &c.) ; while as a more detinitc I'orni of baptism 
it is not to be met with tliroughout the whole New Tcatainent save 
in the above passage of the Hr»t gospel: for in the apostolic epistles 
and even in the Acts, baptism is designated as a liam-i^eiv elg Xpi- 
orhv 'iTjOovv, or cif ~'o ovofia rov Kvplav 'Iriaov baj)t'isin<j in Christ 
Je8U«, or in tlie naine of llie JMrd Jthits, or tlieir equivalent (lioin. 
vi, 3; Gal. iii. 27; Acts ii. 38; viii. IG; x. 48; xix. 5.), and the 
same threefold reference to God, Jcsiis, and the Holy Spirit is only 
found in ecclesiastical writers, as, for example, Justin," Indeed the 
formula in Alatthcw sounds so exactly as if it had been borrowed 
from the ecclesiastical ritual, that there is no slight probability in 
the supposition that it was transfeiTed from tiienec into the mouth 
of Jesus. But this does not authorize us to throw the passage out 
of the text as an interpolation, t since, if every thing in the gospels 
which camiot have happened lo Jesus, or which cannot have been 
done or spoken l)y him in the manner there described, were to be 
pronounced foreign to tlic original text, the inteijiolations would soon 
become too numerous. So fur it is with justice that others have de- 
fended the genuineness of the baptismal formula •,% but their grounds 
for the assertion that it was delivered in tliis manner by Jesus him- 
eelf are insutficient: the two opinions then resolve themselves into 
a third, namely, tliat this more deliniie form of baptism does indeed 
belong to the original context of the tirst gospel, but without hav- 
ing been so delivered by Jesus.S Jesus had, during his life, pre- 
dicted in divers ways the propagatioTi of his kingdom beyond the 
limits of the Jewish nation, perliaps also had iniiinated the intro- 
duction of bai)tism to be ids will ; and — vvhetlier it be tlic fact, t!uit, 
as wc learn in the Jburth gospel, the disciples already practised bap- 
tism in the lifetime of Jesus, or that they hrst made this rite a sign 
of reception into tlic new nies.siiuiic society after his dealh, — in any 
case it was entirely in the maimer of the legend to place the in- 
junction to baptize, as well as to go out into all the world, In the 
mouth of the departing Christ as a last declaration of his will. 

Tlie promises whieii Jesus gives to his adherents in parting 
irom them, arc in Blatthcw, where they are directed exclusively to 
the eleven, limited simply to the assurance that he, to whom as the 
exalted Messiah all power was delivered botli iu heaven and on 
earth, would 1x3 invisibly with them during the present agti alwv, 
until at the iommi/imaiian av*'TeA«a of this teini, he should enter 
into permanent visible eoiiununion with them : precisely tlie expres- 
sion of the belief which was formed in the tirst Christian coninmnity, 
when the equdibrium was recovered alter the oscUlations caused by 
the death of Jesus. In Mark, the last promises of Jesus seem to 
be gatliered from the popidar opluiou concerning the gifts of the 

• Apol. i. Gl. t As U (lone liy Teller, iin excurs. 2, ad Burnni I, <lc fide et oJlic. 
CbriiiC. p. atil'. J The work of Utckhuiis, ul)er di» Acchlheit der sog. Tauirurnii:!, 17^4, 
met Willi ifi-iicral U|i(iiovul. § Com]). l)e WeUe, excg. Handb. 1, 1, S. -4(i. 
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Christians, which was current at the period of the composition of 
this gospel. Of the sigius orjfula, which arc here promised to be- 
lievers in general, the f^peaking with (neic) tofv^ucs, kaXxiv yAwoaoic 
((HMvaTf) in the sense intended 1 Cor. xiv., not in the manner de 
scribed in Acts ii. which is a mythical modification,* actually ap 
peai'ed in the primitive church ; as also the castimj out of deviU 
iambvia EKfidXXeiv ; and it may even be conceived that sick jxjrsons 
were cui-cd in a natural manner by faith in the lai/iiiy on of handa 
WiQeaiq XEi(Hliv by a Christian: on the contrary the tahinrj vp of 
serjyentu o<l>ei^ aipeiv (comp. Luke x. 19.) and the power of drinking 
poisons with impunity, liave never had any existence except in the 
superstitious belief of the vulgar, and sucli signs of disciplcshlp 
would liavo been the last to which Jesus would liavc attached any 
value. In Luke, the object of the last promise of Jesus is t}ie poiocr 
from on hiijh 6vvafug e^ ri/'oi-f, which according to ihc promise of 
the Father ^TzayyeXia tov rrarphg, lie would send on the a{)0Stle3, and 
the impartation of wliich tlicy were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 
49.) ; and in Acts i. 5 fF. Jesus more precisely designates tliis im- 
partation of power as a baptism with the Uoli/ Spirit, nveviia iytov, 
which in a iew days would be granted to the disciples in order to 
qualify them for the announcement of the gospel. These passages 
of Luke, which place tlie impartation of the Holy Spii'it in the days 
after the ascension, seem to be in contradiction with the statement 
of the fourth gospel, that .Jesus communicated the Holy Spirit to 
his disciples in the days of his resurrection, nay, on his very first 
appearance in liic circle of the eleven. In John xx. 22 f. we read, 
that .Jesus, appearing among the discijjlcs when the doors were 
closed, brcatiieil on them and said: licceive ya the Jhily Gliost, 
Mfiere Tr»fv/<a dytov, wJtercwilh he connected the authority to i"emit 
and retain sins. 

If this were the otdy ])a3sagc relating to the Impartation of the 
Spirit, every one would believe that the disciples liad it communi- 
cated to them by Jesus when he was jicrsonally present among tliem, 
and not first after his exaltation to heaven- But in accordance with 
the harmonizing interest, it has been concluded, first Ijy Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, a)id recently by Tholuck,t that the word kd^lirre re- 
ceivCj in t/oh?i, must be taken in the sense of Xrjil'foOii, ye shall r«- 
ceive, bccsmse accoitliny to lAike the Holy Spirit was not imjwrted 
to the disciples until later, at Pentecost. But as if he wisiied to 
preclude sucli a wi"esting of his words, the Jesus of John adds to 
them the symbolical action of breathing on tlie disciples, which un- 
mistakeably represents the receiving ot the Holy Spirit as a present 
fact.J It is tme that expositors have found out a way of eluding 
even this act of brcatliing, by attributing to it the following signifi- 
cation: «s certainly as Jeaus now breathes uj>on tlicm, so certainly 



* Comp. Baur, in Iho Tuliingvr Z«iUcimft for Tbeoloi^e, J»bri;. 1930, 3, 8, 73 ft 
f Comm. zuin Job. .^S. 33'J. ; Lucki', Comm. lum Joh. 2, S. C96 ; I>e Wcttv, 8. 204. 
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•will they at a future time receive the Holy Ghost.* But the act of 
breathing upon a person is as decided a symbol of a present imparta- 
tion as tlie laying on of hands, and ag tliose on whom t)ie apostles 
laid their Imnds were immediately tilled witii the Spirit (Acts viiL 
17 ; xix. 6.), so, according to tlic above narrative, tiie author of the 
fourth gospel must have thought tiiat the apostles on that occasion 
received the Spiiit fronj Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity of 
denying, in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an im- 
partation of the Spirit actually took place immediately after the re- 
surrection, or of coming into contradiction with Luke, who assigns 
the outpouring of the Spirit to a later period, expositors now ordi- 
narily suppose that the Spirit was granted to the apostles both at the 
earlier and the later period, the impartation at Pentecost being only 
an increasing and perfecting of the former.t Or more correctly, 
since Matthew x. 20. ejteaks of liic jSjjirlt of the Father as already 
sustaining tlic disciples in their iirst mission : it is supposed that 
they were first endowed with some extraordinary iwwcr before that 
mission, in the life-time of Jesus ; that on tlie occasion in riuestion, 
shortly after his resurrection, ho heightened tliis power ; but that all 
the fulness of the Spirit was not poured out upon them until Pcntc- 
cost.f What constitutes the distinction bctuccn these steps, and 
especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit consisted in 
the present instance, is, however, as Jlichaelis has already remarked, 
not easy to discern. If in the Iirst instance the apostles were en- 
dowed with the power of working miracles (Matt. x. L 8) together 
with the gift of speaking freely {Trapprpuij before tribunals (v. 20), 
it could only be a move correct insight into the spirituality of his 
kingdom that Jesus communicated to them by bre^Uhing on them ; 
but of this they were still destitute immediately before the ascension, 
when, according to .'Vets i. 6., they asked whether, with the im- 
partation of the Spirit, within the next few days, would be associated 
tlie restoration of the kingdom to Israel. If however it be supposed 
that each successive iinjjartation of the Spirit conferred no now 
jrowers on tiie discij>les, but was merely an addition in measure to 
that which was already present in all its diversilied powcns :§ it must 
still be Iickl surprising that no evangelist mentions, together with 
an earlier impartation, a later ampliticatiou ; but instead of this, be- 
sides an iucident^d mention of the Spirit as cnaljling tlic disciples 
to defend tJicaiselves before tribunals, iii Luke (xii, 12.), — which, 
since it is not here, as in Slatthew, connected with a mission, may 
be regarded merely as a reference to the time after the later outpour- 
ing of the Spirit, — each of the cvangclisis mentions only one im- 
partation, an<l represents this as the iirst and last. This is, indeed, 
a clear proof that, to place in juxtaposition tliree impartations and 
to regard them as bo many different degrees, is only an ctJbrt to har- 

* l.i'iia, AuffnUi-hutitrsKC'chichte, S. 281 ; Kiiinul, in loc f Liicko, S. OS". J \'id. 
sp. Mkhnelis, Ue(;nil>ni:<!i- ti. Aurerstehungsgesch. S. 'itiS ; OUbuuttcn, 'J, S. Ihi'i. { IbU b 
Tboluck's opinion, ut sup. 
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monize the gospels by introducing into them what is foreign to 
the text 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions 
concerning tlie inipartation of the Spirit to the disciples of Jesus ; 
and in two resiiects they form a climax. As regards the time, Mat- 
thew places the inipartation the earlist — within the period of the 
natural life of Jesus ; Luke, the latest — in the time after his com- 
plete departure from the earth ; Jolm in an intermediate position — 
in the days of the resurrection. -tVs rcgsirds the conception of the 
fact, it is the simplest in Matthew, the least perceptible to the senses, 
for he has no special and external act of impartation ; John already 
has such a feature, in the act of brcatliing on the disciples ; while 
Avith Luke, in the Acts, the gentle breathing has become a violent 
stonn, which shakos the house, and with which other miraculou? 
appearances are united. These two series of gi^adations stand in 
opposite relations to liistorical pi-obability. Tliat the Spirit Trvcvfia, 
which, whether it be regarded as natural or as supernatural, is in 
citiier case the animating power of the messianic idea in its Chris- 
tian modification, was communicated to the adherents of Jesus so 
early as Matthew nan-ates, is contradicted by his own representation, 
for according to him, that ChristiaTi modirtcation — the introduction 
of the characteristics of suftcriiig and dciitli into tlie idea of the 3Ies- 
siah, — was not comprehended by the disciples long atter the mission 
descrilied in JIatt. x. ; and as the discourse of instructions there 
given contains other pai-ticulars also, which will only suit later times 
and circumstances : it is easy to imagine that the promise in ques- 
tion may have been en-oneously referred to that earlier jjeriod. Only 
after the death and resurrection of Jesus can we conceive what the 
New Testament calls the Tn'evfta dytov to have been developed in the 
disciples, and in so far the representation of John stands nearer to 
reality than that of Matthew ; but, as certainly tlie revolution in the 
sentiments of the disciples described in tlie tbregoing section, had 
not taken place so early as two days after the cnicitixion : the ac- 
count of John does not approach so near to the truth as that of Luke, 
who aOows an interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the 
new opinions in the disciples. The position of the narratives with 
respect to historical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in 
projx)rtion as a naiTativc represents the inipartation of a spiritual 
power as perceptible to the senses, the fonuation of a sentiment 
which miglit spring from natural causes as miraculous, the origin of 
a faculty' which can only have been developed gradually, as instan- 
taneous : in the same proportion does such a narrative diverge from 
the truths and in this I'cspect, Matthew would stand at tlie least 
distance from the trutli, Luke at the greatest. If wo therefore rec- 
ognize in the representation of the latter the most mature product 
ol tradition, it may be wondered how tradition can have wrought in 
two opposite ways: receding from the truth iu relation to the deter- 
mination of tlie manner and form of the imiMrtation, approaching 
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the trath in relation to the determination of the time. But this is 
explained as soon as it is considered, tliat in the clianges in the de- 
termination of the timci tradition was not guided by critical inquiiy 
after truth — this might well have caused surprise, — but by the same 
tendency that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the im- 
partation of tlie Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was 
said to have ahed tlie Spirit on his disciples by a special act : it must 
scera appropriate toassign this act to his state of glorirication, and thus 
either with John to place it after tiie rcsun-ection, or with Luke aftw 
the ascension ; indeed tlio fourth evangelist expressly remarks that 
in tlie lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not yet given, because Jesut 
was iiot yet glorified (vii. 39.). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth evangelist con • 
cemuig the impartation of the Spirit to tlic disciples, is attested as 
the conect one by the fact, that it tlirows unexpected light on an 
obscmity in his gosiMJJ with respect to wliich we were prcNnously 
unable to come to a decision. In relation to the farewell discourses 
of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the dispute, whether what Je- 
sus there says of his return is to be reterred to the days of his ro- 
surrection, or to the outpouring of the Spirit, because the description 
of tiiat rchini as a seeing atjain seemed to speak as decidedly for the 
former, as tlie observation that in that time they would no longer 
ask him anytliing, and would understand him fully, for the latter: 
a dispute which is decided in the most welcome manner, if it can be 
shown to be the opinion of the narrator that the impartation of the 
Spirit fell in the days of the resurrection.* At first indeed it might 
be thought, that this impartation, especially as in John it is con- 
nected with tlic formal appointment of his disciples as his envoys, 
and the communication of the authority to remit and retain sins 
(comp. Matt, xviii. IS.), would have been more appropriate at the 
close thiui the comnicncement of the appearances ot the risen Jesus, 
and in a full assembly of the ajKistles tiiaii in one from which Tho- 
mas was absent ; but on this account to suppose with Olshauaen 
that the evangelist tor the sake of brevity merely ajipends the im- 
paj-tation of the Spirit to the first appearance, though it really be- 
longed to a later interview, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must 
rather allow, that the author of the fourth gospel regarded this tirst 
appearance of Jesus as the priacipal one, and the one eight days 
later as merely supcrnumeiary iu tavour of Thomas. The appeai-- 
ance chap, xxi. is also a aupplement, wliich the author, when lie 
wrote his gosijel, cither had not known, or at least did not recollect. 



§ 142. THE SO-CALLED ASCENSION CONSIDEHED Aa A SUPEKNATUAL 
AND AS A NATURAL EVJiNT. 

The ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testament 
in three diflcrent narratives, whicli in point of fulness of detail and 

* Cotup. Wfiiitc, tlio evang. Gesijhicbte, 2, S. 413. 
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picturesqucness of description form a progressive aeries. Mark, who 
in the last portion of Jiis gospel is in general very brief and abnipt, 
only says, that after Jesus liad spoken to the disciples for the last 
time, he was received up (avelrit^Orj) into heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God (xvi. 19.). With scarcely more detinitencss it is said 
in the gospel of Luke tliat Jesus led his disciples out as far as Be- 
thany, tfw fwf tlq B^Oanai', and wiiilc he here witli uplifted hands 
gave them his blessing, he was parted from them (JitCTrr;), and car- 
ried up into heaven (drf^tpcro); whereujK>n the disciples fell down 
and worshipped him, and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with gicat 
joy (xxiv. 50 If.). In the uitroduction to the Acts, Luke gives more 
ample details concerning this scene. On the mount of Olives, where 
Jesus delivered to his disciples his last commands and promises, he 
was taken up before their eyes (^^^P^*/), and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. While tlic disciples were watching him, as lie went 
up into heaven on the cloud, there suddenly stood by them two men 
in white apparel, who induced them to desist from thus gazing afu-r 
him by the assurance, that the Jesus now taken from them would 
come again from heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended 
into heaven : on which they were satisried, and returned to Jerusa- 
lem (i. 1—12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this : that it 
is intended as a description of a miraculous event, an actual exalta- 
tion of Jesus into heaven, as the dwelling-place of <jlotl, and an at- 
testation of this by angels; as orthodox theologi.ans, both ancient 
and modem, correctly maintain. Tlie only question is, whetiior they 
can also help us to surmount the difiiculties which stand in our way 
when wo attempt to form a conception of such an event ? One main 
difficulty is this : how can a palpable body, which has still jle^/i 
and bones, and eats material food, be qualitied for a celestial abode? 
how can it so far liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to bo 
capable of an ascent through the air ? and how can it be conceived 
that God gave so preternatural a capabihty to Jesus by a miracle ?• 
The only possible reply to these questions is, that the grosser ele- 
ments which the body of Jesus still retained after the resurrection, 
were removed before the ascension, and only the finest essence of 
his corporeality, as tJie integument of the soul, was taken by hira 
into heaven.! I^ut as the disciples who were present at the ascen- 
sion observed no residuum of hia body which he had left behind, 
this leads either to the above mentioned absurdity of an evaporation 
of the body of Jesus, or to OUhauscn's process of subtilizatiou which, 
still incomplete even after the resurrection, was not perfected imtil 
tlie moment of the ascension ; a process which must have been con- 
ducted with singularly rapid retrograde transitions in these last days, 
if the body of Jesus, when penetrating into the closed room where 

* Gabler, in the neoctUn tbcol. Jonrnkl 3, S. 4 IT, and in lbs Vorrctl* la Grie*. 
b«cb'» opujc. lead. p. xctL cooip. KuinOi, in Marc. pag. it'i. f Seiler, ap. Kuiool, ut 
tup. S. 2-23. 
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the tlisciples were assembled, is to Le supposed immaterial ; immo- 
diately al'tcr wlica Tliomas touched him, material ; and lastly, in 
the ascension, again immaterial. The other dilHculty Ilea in the 
consideration, that according to a just idea of the world, the scat of 
God and of the blessed, to which Jesus is supposed to have been 
exalted, is not to be sought for in the upper regions of the air, nor, 
in general, in any determinate place ; — such a locality could only bo 
assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions of antiquity. We 
are well aware that he who would attain to God and the circle of the 
blessed would make a superfluous circuit, if he thought it necessary 
for this pur|)03e to soar aloft into tlie higher regions ot the firmament; 
and the more intimately Jesus was acquainted with God and divine 
things, the farther certuinly would he be from making such a circuit, 
or from being caused to make it by God." Thus there would be no 
other resource than to suppose a divine accommodation to the idea 
of the world in that age, and to say: God in order to convince the 
disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher world, althougli ihia 
world is in reality by no means to be sought for in the upper air, 
nevertheless prepar«d the spectacle of such an exaltation.! ^^^ this 
is to represent God as theatrically arranging an illusion. 

As an attempt to set us free from sucli difficidties and absurdi- 
ties, the natural explanation of tliis nan-ativc must needs be wel- 
comc.( This distinguishes in the evangelical accounts of the ascen- 
sion, what was actually beheld, and what was inferred by re<isoning. 
Certainly, when it is said in the Acta: ic/iile they beheld^ he toaa 
taken up, likt-dvruv avTu>v i-n^pOr) : the exaltation to heaven seems 
here to be represented as a fact actually witnessed. But, the Ra- 
tionalists tell us that we are not to understand hrtipQi}, as signifying 
an elevation above tlie earth, but only that Jesus in order to bless 
the disciples, drew up his form and thus appeared more elevated to 
them. They then bring forward the word diiarr), he iras parted 
from iA<:m^ in llie conclusion of Luke's gospel, and interjn-et it to 
mean that Jesus in taking Iciive of his disciples removed himself 
farther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the same way as 
on the mount of Transfiguration, a cloud was interposed between 
Jesus and the disciples, and togetlier with the numerous olive-trees 
on tlic mount, concealed him from their sight ; a result which, on 
the assurance of two unknown men, thoy regarded as a reception of 
Jesus into heaven. But, when Luke in the Acts immediately con- 
nects e.mjp67} with tlic statement, and a cloud received, him, koL 
vetftiXti vnE?utiiEv avrovt he implies that tlie iakiti'j up was an intro- 
duction to the being received by the cloud; which it would not be 
if it were a mere drawing up of the body, but oidy if it were au . 

• Conip. rauluR, exeff. Hamlb, 3. B. S. 921 ; De Wetto, neligioii und Theologie, S. 
161. t Kern, HiiupttliatRachpn, Taliinj^er Zeilwhrift. WiH, 3, S. 58. Coinp. Steudel 
(QlaubetiKluhre, S. 32;l), who supposes llie asCL-nsiuii to liave been a vision which God 
DTodUCTd in tlm disdpk'8. Agaiiwt this comp. my Strcit.«chrifWn, 1, S. 152 ff. % Sco 
especially faulu», nt «U|i. S. K lU ff. ; L. J. 1. U. 8. 3 1 J) ft'. 
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exaltation of Jesus above the earth, since only in this case could a 
cloud float under, carry, and envelop liim, wJ>ich is the idea ex- 
pressed by vrriXaliev. Again, in the gospel of Luke, the fact that 
Ae was jparted from them is represented as something which took 
place while he blessed than ^v ri^ evXoyelv airov avrovg ; now no one 
when pronouncing a benediction on anotlier, will remove from him: 
whereas it appears very suitable, tiiat Jesus wiiilc communicating 
his blessing to the disciples should be canied upward, and thus, 
while rising, have continued to extend over them his outstretched 
hand as a symbol of his blessing. Thus the natural explanation of 
the disappearance in the cloud tails to the ground of itself; while in 
the supposition tliat tlie two individuals clothed in white apparel 
were natural men, Paulus only disguises a Hnal and strongly marked 
essay of the opinion espoused by liahrdt .ind Venturini, that several 
epochs in the Hte of Jesus, especially after his crucitixion, were 
brought about by the agency of secret colleagues. And Jesus him- 
self — what, according to this opinion, must we suppose to have be- 
come of him after this last separation from his disci[>les ? Shall we, 
with Balirdt, dream of an Essenc lodge, into which he retired after 
the completion of his work 'i and with IJrcniicckc appeal, in proof 
that Jesus long continued silently to work for the welfare of man- 
kind, to his appearance for the purpose of the conversion of Paul ? 
But, taking tlie narrative of the Acts as historical, this was connected 
with circuinstanecsand effects winch could be produced by no natural 
man, even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we with 
Paulus 8upj,)ose, that siiortly after the last uiterview the body of 
Jesus sank, beneath the injuries it had received ? This could not 
well have hap[>cned in the very next moments after he had appeared 
still active among his disciples, so that the two men who joined them 
might Iiavc been witnesses of his decease, — who, even admitting 
this, would not have spoken in accortlance with the tnith ; but if 
he continued to live for any length of time he must have had the 
iutcnlion to remain from that period in the concealment of a secret 
society ; and to this nmst tlicu be supposed to belong the two men 
clothed in wliite, who, doubtless with his previous sanction, persuad- 
ed the disciples that he had ascended into heaven. But this is a 
mode of representation, fi-om which in this instance as in every other, 
a sound judgment must turn away with aversion. 



§ 143. INSUFFICIENCY OP TllE XAKKATIVES OF THE ASCENSION. 
MYTHICAL CONCEPTION OF THOSE NARRATIVES. 

^\3fONa all the New Testament histories of miracles, the ascen- 
sion least demanded such an expenditure of perverted acumen, since 
the attestations to its historiud validity are jxiculiarly weak, — not 
only to us who, liaving no risen Jesus, can consequently have do as- 
Brief*, ubtr den Bationali»miu, S. 14C, Ann. SS. 
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cended one, but Apart from all prior conclusions and in every point 
of vie^v. Ulattlicw and John, who according to the common idea 
•were the two eyewitnesses among the evangelists, do not mention 
it ; it is narrated by JIark and Luke alone, while in the rest of the 
New TcHlament wnitinga decided allusions to it arc wanting. But 
tliis absence of allusions to tlic ascension in the rest of the New 
Testament is denied by ortliodox expositors. Wlicii, say they, Je- 
sus in Mat (hew (xxvi. G4.) declares before the high priest, that here- 
after the Son of Man will be seen sitting at the right liand of God ; 
this presupposes an exaltation thither, consequenJly an ascension; 
M'iien in John (iii. 13.) lie says, no one Jiath ascended into heaven 
but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at another time (vi. 
62.) tells the disciples that they will hereafter sec him ascend where 
he was before ; further, when on the morning of the resurrection he 
declares that lie is not yet ascended to his Father, implying that he 
is about to do so (xx. 17.): there could liardly be morc explicit al- 
lusions to the ascension ; again, when tlie apostles in i\\& Acts so 
often speak of an exaltation of Jesus to the right hand of God (ii. 
33. ; V. 31. ; comp. vii. 5G.), and Paul represents him as aitrcnded 
np far above all ft^avens dvapag incpdvto ttaitwi' tuv ovpavQv (Ephes. 
iv. 10.), Peter, as gone into heaven uoptvOeJf f/^ mpavhv (1 Pet. iii. 
22.) : there can bo no doubt that they all knew of his ascension.* 
All these passages, however, with tlie exception perhaps of John vi. 
62. where a .seking the son of man ancend, Onjpelv drafiatrovra tIv 
vlbv Tov di-Opw-Qi', is spoken of, contain only in general his exalta- 
tion to heaven, without intimating that it was an external, visible 
fact, that look place in the presence of (he discfplcs. Rather, when 
we tiiid Pnul in 1 Cor. xv. 5 fF. ranking the appearance of Jesus to 
himself, which occurred long after the alleged ascension, with the 
Cliristophanies liefore ihia epoch, so cntii'dy widioiit niiy ]>anse or 
indication of a distinction : we must doubt, not merely tliat all the 
appearances wliich he enumerates besides his own can have occurred 
before the ascension,! but whether the apostle can have had any 
knowledge at all of an ascension as an external fact which closed 
the earthly life of Jesus. As to the author of the fourth gospel, — in 
liis mclajihorical language, we arc not compelled by the wonl On^prjre, 
any more than by the oipeade in relation to the angels ascending and 
descending upon Je^sxis, i. 52., to ascribe to him a knowledge of the 
visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives no intimation at the 
conclusion of his gospel. 

Commeiilafors have, it is true, taken all possible jiains to ex- 
plain the want of a narrative of the ascensiou in the hrst and fourth 
gospels, in a way wliicii may not prove inimical either to tlie au- 
thority of the writings, or to the historical value of the fact. They 
maintain that the evangelists who are silent on the subject, held it 

* Seiier, ap. Kijiii-'l, ut sup, S, 221 ; Olsliniiwn. S. '•J>1 f. Com)), ririesliaeli, loco- 
nm N. T. ad aftuemioncin Cbruti in ctrliim xpccUiniiutn n^'llop^e. In Uiii npu.tc. Acad. eti. 
Q»Uler, VoL 2, 8. 484 It f Sthnecki-nburtijr, tlbcr ilen Vni|ir. n, s. f. S. I'.*. 
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either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the ascension. They 
held it unnecessary, say those expositors, either intrinsically, from 
the minor importance of the event;" or extrinsically, on the con- 
sideration that it was generally known as a part of tiic evangelical 
tradition :t Jolm in particular supposed it to be known from Mark 
and Luke:| or lastly, both ^latthew and John omitted it as not be- 
longing to the earthly life of Jesus, to tlic description of which their 
writings were exclusively devoted.§ But we must contend, on the 
contrary, that the life of Jesus, especisUJy that enigmatical life which 
he led after his return fiom the giave, absolutely re<'[uircd such a 
close as the ascension. Whether it were generally known or not, 
w^hether it were important or unimportant, — the simple a'sthetic in- 
terest wJiich dictates even to an uncidtivated author, that a narra- 
tive should be wound up with a conclusion, must have led every 
evangelical writer who knew of the ascension to mention it, though 
it were but sunmiarily at the end of his history, in order to avoid 
iho strange impression Icfl by the lirst gospel and still more by the 
fourth, as narratives losing tlicmsclves in vague obscurity. Hence 
our apologifits resort to the supposition that the tirst and fourth evan- 
gelists held it impossible to give an account of the ascension of Je- 
sus, because the eye-witnesses, however long they might gaze after 
him, could still only see him hovering in the air and encircled by 
the cloud, not entering heaven and taking his place on the right 
hand of (jod.|| But in the ideas of the ancient world, to which 
heaven was ne^ucr than to us, an entrance into the clouds was in 
itself a real ascent mto heaven, as wc see from the stories of Romu- 
lus and Elijah. 

Thus it is undeniable that the above evangelists were ignorant 
of the ascension: but the conclusion of the most rcccnt criticism, 
that this ignorance is a reproach to the first evangelist as a sign 
of his urunx)stolic character,^ is the less in place here, because 
the event in question is rcndercd suspicions not merely by the si- 
lence of two evangelists, but abo by the want of agreement between 
those who narrate it. Mark is at variance with Luke, nay, Luke 
is at variance with himself. In the account of the former it ap[)cars 
as if Jesus had ascended into heaven immediately from the meal in 
which he apj>cared to the eleven, consequently from out of a house 
if\ Jerusalem ; for the phrases : /le aj/ptared with the eleven as tkey 
sat at meat^ and upbraided them — and he said — -So then after the 
Ijird had upoken unto thevi he teas received up into heaven, <jfcf., 
dvatceiiuvoi^ — i<pai'Fpu>Ori' Kal wveiiice — (to2 il-ev — "0 fUv ovv Kt'ptog, 
fUTa Tb XaXfjcat ovroif, dvt'/.i'i<pOti k. t. A. liavc an immediate depend- 



• Olshaascn, S. .lOS f, f t^»'<^>' Frititatlir, weary nt the condmion of lilt UlMNir, 
writer in Mutlh. ya^- ^'^* : Mafthtzns Jrsu in fuliim a^Uuin non comnemororif, qurppt we- 
mini lynvTum. I Micliaclis. ut tup. iVi'J. { 'lh« treatise : Wsrum ba(M-n uiclit «lla 
Evangelisb-n die llimniciratirt Ji>au aUMlrbcktich mllcnuhU ? in JOatl'i Ma^^atin, (J, S. 
U7. I '1 U« above-DameU 'rnMtia« ia KUlt'a Ma^jaaia. % ^'htuivktuUitKer, ut wip. 
S. 19 f. 
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ence on each other, and it ia only Ly violence that a change of place 
or a distinction of time can be introduced.* Now an ascent into 
heaven directly out of a room is certauily not easy to imagine; hence 
Luke represents it as taking place in the open air. In his gosjiel 
he makes Jesu3 immediately before his ascension, lead out his dis- 
ciples as far as Bethany^ fwy d^ B»j0ovfav, but in the Acts he places 
the scene on the mount called Olivet, 5pof rh KaXovfuvov tXaiCyva • 
this, however, cannot be imptited to him as a contradiction, since 
Bethany lay in the neighbourliood of tJie mount of Olives.^ But 
there is a more imj)ortiint divergency in his statement of time; for 
in hia gospel as in Mark, we are left to infer that the a.sccnsion took 
place on tlic same day with the resurrection: whereas in the Acta 
it is expressly remarked, that the two events were separated by an 
interval of forty days. It has already been remarked lliat the latter 
determination of lime must have come to the knowledge of Luke in 
tlie interim bi-twccn the composition of the gospel and that of the 
Acts. The more numerous the nai-ralives of appearances of the risen 
Jesus, and the more various the places to whicli they were assigned: 
the less wouUl the short space of a day sutlice for his life on earth 
after the rcstirrcction ; while tlie determination of the lengthened 
period which iind become necessary to forty days precisely, had ita 
foundation in tlic part which this number is known to have played 
in tlie Jewish, and already in the Christian legend. The jwople of 
Ib-racl were forty years in ilic wilderness; Moses was forty days on 
mount Sinai ; he and Eliag fasted forty days; and Jesus himself pre- 
vious to tlie temptation remained the same length of time without 
nourishment in t!ie wilderness. As, then, all these mysterious inter- 
mediate states and periods of transition were deteniiiiied by the num- 
ber forty: this number presented itself as especially appropriate for 
the delermiiuition of the mysterious interval between the resun'ec- 
tion and ascension of Jesus. f 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be thought 
admissible to ascribe (he silence of Mark, and of Luke in his goa 
pel, concerning the cloud and the angels, purely to the brevity 
their narratives ; but since Luke at the close of Jus gospel nar- 
rates circumstantially enough the conduct of the disciples — how they 
fell down and worsbipixid the ascended Jesus, and returned to the 
city with great joy: so he would doubtless !iavc pointed out tlie 
information coniiiiunicated to them bv aiiscls as the inimedialc 
source of their joy, had he knov\ai anything of sucli a particular at 
the time when he composed ins lirat writing. Hence tliis feature 
seems rather to have been gradually formed in tradition, in order to 
i-cnder due iionour to this hist point also in i\vi life of Jesus, and 
to present a coniirmation of the insufficient testimony of men as to 
his exaltation into heaven by the moutli of two heavenly witnesses. 

* A» by Kuinijl, p. 203 f. HI". f Neverl!iel«?!«s comp. Ue Wstte on the AcU, i. 12. 
\ Viil. p. 2US, { 50, uiid tilt authors thure cited. Tliu rcrurcnce to a reckomiti; iu Daniul 
in ruuliu, cxeg. llundli. 3. h. ^. 1)23, n|t[iuiira to nie too arUliciol. 
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As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of Jesus, 
had by no means t!ie same idea of its particular circumstances: there 
must have been in general two ditl'event modes of conceiving tlic 
close of tiic life of Jesus ; some regarding it as a visible ascension, 
otiiers not so.* When Slatthcw makes Jesus before the tribunal 
of the high j)ricst predict his exaltation to the right liand of the 
divine ix)\ver (xxvi- (34.), and after his resurrection declare that now 
all power is given to hira in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18.); and 
nevertheless has nothing of a visible ascension, but on the contrary 
puts into the mouth of Jesus the assurance : / a/it wiffi you alioay, 
even nitfo the end of the worlds ^yw fieO' iuuv £.•/*/ -itdaaq Ta<; Tjfiipai; 
tu^ Ti^f avi-TE?jE[ag Ttw aliLvo^ (v. 20) : it is evident that the latent 
idea, on which his representation is founded, is that Ji^ua, doubt- 
less immediately on his resurrection, ascended invisibly to the Fa- 
ther, though at the same time remaining invisibly witli his tbllowcrs; 
and that out of this concealment hc^ as often as he found it cxjhj- 
dient, revealed himself in Christophanies. The same view is to be 
discerned in the apostle Paul, when 1 Cor. xv, he undistinguishingly 
places the appearance to himself of tiic Christ already ascended into 
heaven, in one series with the earlier Christoplianics ; and also the 
author of the fourth gospel and the rest of tl»e New Testament 
writers only presup|K)3e what must necessarily be presupposed ac- 
cording to the messianic pa.ssage: Sit thou at my rhjlit hand, Ps. 
ex. 1.: that Jesus was exalted to the right hand of God ; without 
deciding anything as to the manner of the exaltation, or represent- 
ing to themselves the ascension as a visible one. The imagination 
of the primitive Christians roust however have felt a strong tempta- 
tion to depict this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. When it was 
once concluded that the ^Icssiah Jesus liad arrived at so exalted a 
position, it would apjxur desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on 
his way thither. If it was expected, in accordance with the propli- 
eey of Daniel, that liis future return from liea\cn would bo a 
visible descent in the clouds: this would naturally suirgest that hLa 
departure to heaven should be j-eprescuted as a visible jiscent on a 
cloud ; and when Luke makes the two whitc-apparellcd angels, who 
joined tiic disci[>lo3 after the removal of Jesus, fjay: this aatnij Jt- 
sus, who id taken vj) from you into /isauent shall «o corne in like 
nmnudr as ye have seen Aim yo into /uiavt'n (Ads i. 11.): we neetl 
only take the converse of this declaration in order to have before us 
the genesis of the conception of the ascension of Jesus; for tlie 
mode of conclusion was this : as Jesus will at some future time re- 
tnrn from heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed 
thithei-f in the same manner. 

Compared with these pritnoiy incentives, the Old Testament 



* On Ihii tul'jmrt comp. capMially Ammon. AscenMu J. C. !u curium UitorU liiblic*. 
In bin opuK'. ouv, p. \'i ir, ForUiildun^; tlc« Chrutcnlhnm*, 3, I, S, 1<S S; alio KaImt, 
1>1I>L llieol, I, S. ba n. ; Dv Wctlc, cxc);. llknJk I, t, S. 247 ; Wcltw, dje eru(. Go. 
MUichle, i, p. 37:> rr. t Hii* i> 'Im Hue's opinion, L. J. ^ 150. 
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precedents wliich the ascension of Jesus has in the translation of 
Enoch (Gen. v. 24.; comp. Wis. xliv. 16. ; xlix. 16. ; Heb. xi. 5.), 
and especially in the ascension of Elijah (2 Kings ii. 11. ; comp. 
Wis. xlviii. 9. ; 1 Mace. ii. 58.), together with the Grecian and 
Koman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, recede into the back- 
ground. Apart from the question whether the latter were known 
to the second and tliird evangelists ; tiie statement relative to Enoch 
is too vague ; while the chariot and horses of fire that transported 
Elijah were not adapted to the milder spirit of Christ. Instead of 
this the enveloping cloud and the removal wliile holding a farewell 
conversation, may appear to have been borrowed from the later rep- 
resentation of the removal of Moses, which however in other par- 
ticulars has considerable divergencies from that of Jesus.* Perhaps 
also one trait in the narrative of the Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, 
is entreated by his servant Elisha that he will bequeath him a double 
measure of his spirit : Elijah attaches to the concession of tlxis boon 
the condition : if thou see ine when I avt taken from thee, it shall 
be so unto thee ; hut if not, it shall not be so ; whence we might 
perhaps gather the reason wlxy Luke (Acts i. 9.) lays stress on the 
fact that the disciples beheld Jesus as he went up (flXenovTuv avrHv 
hr^pOriy. namely, because, according to tlic narrative concerning 
Elijah, this was necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit 
of their master. 

* Joseph. Antiq. iv. viiL 48, it is Mid of Moaes : And oi he wa* going to tmbraet 
EUazar and Joshua, and %oa* tliU dUamrsing mih (hem, a cloud Hood over him oh a sudden, 
and he disappeared in a certain valley, although he vrrott in the holy books that he died, lohidk 
toas done out of fear, lest they should venture to say that because of his extraordinary virtue, 
Jke went to God. Philo, however, viu Hoais, opp. ed. Mangu}', VoL ii. p. 179, nwkM tt« 
moal only of Moses ascend into heaven. 
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§144. NECESSARY TItAKSlTION FROM CRITICISM TO DOQMA. 

The results of the inquiry which wo li.ivc now brought to a 
close, linve apparently annihilated tfic giTatest and most valuable 
part of that which the Christian lias been wont to believe concerning 
his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives which 
he has gathered from his faith, and withered all his consolations. 
The boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen centuries 
has been the aliment of humanity, seems iiTcfrievably dissipated ; 
the most sublime levelled with the dust, God divested of his grace, 
man of his dignity, and the tie between heaven and earth broken. 
Piety turns away with horror from so fcartul an act of desecration, 
and strong in the impregnable self-evidence of its faith, pronounces 
that, let an audacious criticism attempt what It will, all which the 
scriptures declare, and the church believes of Christ, will still sub- 
sist as eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced. Thus 
at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, there p«v 
scnts itself this problem : to ro-establisii dogmatically that whichV 
baa been destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, this problem appears to exist merely as a 
challenge addressed by the believer to tlie critic, not as a result of 
the moral requirements of either. The believer would appear to 
need no re-cstablishment of the faith, since for him it cannot be 
subverted by criticism. The critic seems to require no such re- 
establishment, since he is able to endure the annihilation resulting 
from his own labours. Ilcncc it might be supposed that the critic, 
when he .seeks to rescue the dogma from the tlamcs which his criti- 
cism has kindled, acts fiUsely in relation to hia own point of view, 
since, to satisfy the believer, he treats what is valueless for himsell' 
as if he esteemed it to be a jewel ; while in relation to the believer, 
he is undertaking a superfluous task, in labouring to defend that 
which the latter considers in no way cndangoreiL 

15ut on a nearer view tlie case up|>o;ir8 oihcrwL^e. To all belief, 
not built on demonstration, doubt is inherent, though it may not be 
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dcvdopcil ; the most firmly believing Christian has within him the 
elements of criticism na a latent deposit of unbelief, or mther as a 
Jiegative germ of knowledge, and only by its constant repression 
can he maintain the predominance of iiis faith, whiclj i$ thus essen- 
tially a re-established faith. And jnst as the believer is intrinsi- 
cally tt sceptic or critic, so, on the other hand, the critic is intrinsi- 
cally a believer. In pro]iortion as he is distinguislied from the 
naturalistic theologian, and tlie frco-thinkcr, — in jjroportion as his 
criticism is conceived in the spirit of the nineteenth ccnturj', — he is 
tilled with veneration for every religion, and esjiecially for the sub- 
stance of the sublimest of all religions, the Christian, which he 
perceives to bo identical with the deepest ])hilosopliical truth; and 
hence, ut"ter ImviTig in the course of his criticism exhibited only tlie 
difterences between his conviction and the historical l^clief of the 
Christian, he will feel urged to place that identity in a just light. 

Further, our criticism, though in its progiess it treats of details, 
yet on becoming part of our internal conviction, resolves itself into 
the simple element of doubt, which the believer neutralizes by an 
equally simjde veto, and then 8]>read3 anew in undiminished lux- 
uriance all tlie fulhiess of his creed. But hereby the decisions of 
criticism ai"e only dismissed, not vanquished, and that which is 
believed is supported by no iiitcrmcdiate proof, but rests absolutely 
on its own evidence. Criticism cannot but direct itself against 
this absence of intermediate proof, and thus the controversy which 
seemed ended is renewed, and we arc tlirown back to the beginning 
of our inquiry; yet with a difference which constitutes a step for- 
ward in tlie discussion. Hitherto our criticism had for its object 
the data of Christianity, as historically presented in the evangelical 
records ; now, these data having been called in question in theiv 
hiatoricid form, assume that of a mental product, and iind a refuge 
in the soul of the believer; where they exist, not as a simple his- 
tory, but as a reflected history, that is, a confession of faith, a 
received dograa. Against this dogma, presenting itself totally un- 
supported by evidence, criticism must indeed awake, as it does 
against all deiiciency of proof, in the character of a negativing 
power, and a contender for intermediate proof: it will, however, no 
longer be occupied with history, but with doctrhies. Thus our 
historical criticism is followed np by dogmatical criticism, and it is 
only after the faith has passed through both these trials, that it is 
tlioroughly tested and constituted science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, 
ought, like the first, to be made the subject of a distinct work: I 
siitdl here merely give a sketch of its most important features, that 
I may not terminate an historicid criticism without pointing out its 
ultimate object, which can only be arrived at by dogmatical criti- 
cism as a sequel. 
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S 145. THE CHEI8T0L0GIE OF THE ORTHODOX SYSTKM. 

The dogmatic import of the life of Jesus impUcitl/ received, 
and developed on this basis, constitutes tlic orthodox doctrine of 
the Christ. 

Its fundanjcntal jn-inciplcs are found in the New Testament. 
Th e roo t of JjiijUjp_Jesnaf was th^convlction of jna resurrection. 
He who Tiatl been put to deatli, however groat during InsTIfo., could 
not, it was thougiit, be the 3Iessiah: his miraculous rcstonition lu 
life proved so much the more strongly that ho was the Messiah. 
Freed by his resurrection fiom the kingdom of shades, and at the 
same time clevatctl above tlie spliere of Ciirthly humanity, lie was 
now translated to the heavenly regions, aiiil had taken his place at 
the right h.and of God (Acts ii. 32 ff.; iii. 15 ft". ; v. 30 fl*. ; and else- 
where). Now, his dciith appeared to be the dutf article in his mcs- 
Bianic destination; accortling to Isai liii., lie had sufiered for tiie 
sins of his people and of mankind (.Vets viii. 32 ff. comp. Slatt. xx. 
28. John i. 29, 36. 1 John ii. 2.); his blood poured out on the 
cross, operated like that which on the gicat day of atonement the 
high priest sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Rom. iii. 25.) ; he wais the 
pure lamb by whose blood the believing arc redeemed (1 Pet. i. 
18 f.) ; the eternal, sinless high priest, wiio by the oft'cring of his 
own body, at once effected that, which the Jewish high priests were 
unable to effect, by their perpetually rcjwatcd sacrifices of animals 
(llebr. X. 10 if. &c.). But, thencelbrth, the Messiah who wjis ex- 
alted to the right hand of God, could not have been a common man: 
not only was he anointed with tlic divine spirit in a greater measure 
than any prophet (Acts iv. 27. ; x- 38.); not only did he prove him- 
self to be a divine messenger by miracles and signs (Acts ii. 22.^: 
but also, according as the one idea or the other was most readily 
fonncd, cither he was supernaturally engendered by the Holy Spirit 
(^latt. and Luke i.), or he had descended as the AVord and AVisdom 
of God into an earthly body (John i.). As, before his appcanincc on 
the earth, he was in the bosom of the rather, in divine majesty (John 
xvii. 5.): so his descent into the world of mortals, and still more 
his submission to an ignominious death, was a voluntary humili- 
ation, to which he was moved by his love to mankind (Phil. ii. 5 if.). 
The risen and ascended Jesus will one day return to wake the dead 
and judge the world (.Vets i. 11 ; xvii. 31.); he even now takes 
charge of his church (Rom. viiL 34. ; 1 John ii. 1.), |Mirticipating 
in the government of the world, as he originally did in its creation 
(ilatt. XX viii. 18. ; John i. 3. 10. ; Col. i. 16 f.). In adclition to 
all this, every trait in the image of the Messiah as sketched by the 
popular expectation, was attnbuted with necessary or gratuitous 
modifications to Jesus ; nay, the imagination, onco stimulated, in- 
vented new characteristic*. 

How richly fraught with blessing and elevation, with encourage- 
ment and consolation, were tho thoughts %vhich the early church 
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derived from this view of the Christ ! By the mission of the Son of 
God into the world, by his delivery of himself to death for the sake 
of the world, heaven and earth are reconciled (2 Cor. v. IS fF. ; Kph. 
i. 10. ; CoL i. 20.) ; by this most stn|>endoii3 sacritice, the love of 
God is securely guaranteed to man (Rom. v. S ft'. ; viii. 31 If. ; I 
John iv. 9.), and tlic brightest hoj>cs are revealed to him. Did the 
Son of God become man? Then are men his brclhren, and as sucii 
tlic children of God, and Jieirs with Christ to the treasure of divine 
bhss (Rom. viii. 10 f. 29.). The senile relation of man to Go<i, 
as it existed under the law, has ceased ; love has taken the place ul 
the fear of the punishment threatened by the law (Rom. viii. 15. ; 
GaL iv. 1 ft'.). Belie very arc redeemed from the cnrsc of the law 
by Christ's sacritice of himself, inasnmcli as he suffered a death on 
which the law had laid a cuise (Gal. iii. 13.). Is'ow, tliere is no 
longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying all the cl&- 
manda of the law (Gal. iii. 10 f.) — a task which, as experience 
shows, no man fultils (Rom. i. lt> — iii. 20.), which, by rcason of 
his sinful nature, no man can I'ullil (Rom. v. 12 ft'.), and which only 
involves him who strives to fulfil it. more and more deeply m the 
most miserable contlict with himself (liom. vii. 7 ft'.): whcrcns he 
who believes in Christ, and confides in tlie atoning cftiaicy of his 
death, possesses the favour of God ; not by works and qualitieationa 
of his own, but by the free mercy of God, is the man who throws 
himself on that mercy just before God, by which all self exaltation 
is excluiied (Rom. iii. '.M 11.). As the mosaic law is no longer bind- 
ing on the believer, he being dead to it with Christ (Ron), vii. 1 ft.) ; 
as, moreover, by the eternal and all-sulhcicnt sacritice of Christ, the 
Jewish sacrilicial and priestly service is abolished (Ileb,); therefore 
the partition wall which separated the Jews and Gentiles Is broken 
down: the latter, who before were aliens and strangers to the the- 
ocracy, without God and without Jiope in the world, arc now invited 
to participate in the new covenant, and free access is opened to them 
to the paternal God; so that the two portions of mankind, formerly 
8C|}{irated by hostile opinions, are now at peace with each other, 
incndicra in connnon of the body of Christ — stones in tlie spiritual 
building of hia church (Eph. ii. 11 ft"). But to have justifying faith 
in tlic death of Christ, is, virtually, to die \sith him spiritually, that 
is, to die to sin ; and as Ciuist arose from t!ie dead to a new and 
immortal life, so must the believer in him arise from the death of 
sin to a new life of righteousness and holiness, jnit oft' the old man 
and put on the new (Rom. vi. 1 ff.). In thiss, Christ himself aids 
him by his Spirit, who tills those whom he inspires with spiritual 
etrivuigs, and makes them ever more and more free from the slavery 
of sin (Rom. viii. 1 ft'.). Nor alone spiritually, will the Spirit of 
Christ uniuiale those in whom he dwells, but corporeally also, for 
at the end of their earthly course, God, through Christ, will resus- 
citate their bodies, as he did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. 11.). 
Christ, whom the bonds of death and the nether world could not 
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hold, has vanquished both for us, and has delivered the believer 
from tJie fear of these dread powers which rule over niortalily (Kom. 
viii. 38 f. I. Cor. xv. 55 ff. Heb. ii. 14 f,). liis resurrection not 
onljr confers atoning efficacy on his death (Horn. iv. 25.), but at the 
same time is the pledge of our own future resurrection, of our share 
in Christ in a future hfe, in his messianic kingdom, to the blessed- 
ness of wliich he will, at his second advent, lead all liis people. 
Meanwhile, wo may console ourselves that we have in hin» an Inter- 
cessor, who from his own experience of the weakness and frailty of 
our nature, wliicli he liimsclf assumed, and in which he was in all 
points tempted as we are, but witbout sin, knows how mucli indul- 
gence and aid we need (llcb. ii. 17 f. iv.,15 f.). 

The cxjicdiency of describing in compendious forms the riches 
of their faith in Christ, was early felt by his followei-s. Tliey cele- 
brated liini as Chrint t/iat died, tjca rather, that is r/«'/i again, -who 
is even at the rujid hand of God, who aho iinih:th. intercession 
for vi, Xpiorb^ 6 uTToOavwv, fidXXov (JJ Kal kyepOelg, of koI lariv kv de- 
^la ToD Btov, o^ Kal evrvyxdici imtp fijjQv (Horn. viii. 34.) ; or with 
more particularity as Jeans Christ our Lord, who teas viade of the 
seed of David according to the jicah, and declared to bti the Son 
of God with 2>owery according to the Sjnrit of hoUncsa, by the re- 
surrection from the dead, '1. X. 6 Krp<or, ytroiievog Ik arripftarog 
Aaj3J(J Kari adpiia, iipiaOtlg vlhg Otuv iv duvtiftei Karii m-tvfui dynjovvrj^, 
ii dvacrdatug venpCir (Rom. 1. 3 f.) ; and as confsscdlij the great 
inystcry of godliness, bfioXo^ovfiirug fitya Tf/g tiaefietag iivarfjpiov^ the 
following propositions were presented: God vas iiimiifest in the 
Jlcsh, Justifed in the >^jjirit, seen of angels, preached urdo the 
Gentiles, believed on iji the world, received up into glory, Se5f 
[(parepijOT] tv aapKl, iiiKatili&q Iv m'eu/ioTt, u^t] ayytXaig, tKTfpv^Qri ev 
iOi'taiv, IniOTevOv h' koojiu), dvEX^<p(hj ev 66^ (1 Tim. iii. IG.). 

The baptismal fonnula (Matt, xxviii. II).), by its allocation of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework in 
whichjo arrange the materials of the new faith- (.)n this basis was 
constructed in tlie first centuries what was called the rule of faitli, 
regula fdei, which in divers forms, some more concise, others more 
diffuse, some more popular, others more subtle, is found in the dif- 
ferent lathers.* The more popular fonn at length settled into what 
is called the creed of tlie ajxistlcs. This symbol, in that edition of 
it which is received in the evangelical churdi, has in its so*;ond and 
most elaborate article on the Son, the following points of belief: et 
{credo) in Jesntn Chri^tum^ flium ejus {Dei jtatris) nnicuni. Do- 
minuvi nostrum f qui concej>tus est de Sjyuntu Sancto, natus ex 
Maria virgine / j)assus sub Dontio Pilato, crucijixus, mortuus et 
sepultus, discendit ad inferna / tertia die resnrrexit a fnortuia, 
ascendit ad ccrlos, sedet ad dextram Deipatris omnij/otentia,' indt 
veiUurus est, Judicare vivos et mortuos, 

* Xttn >dv. bwr. L 10. Tertull. de pnE*cr. luMcr. xili. adv. Pnic ii. d* TaUnd. 
Tirff, i. Orig. de principp. proonm. ir. 
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Together with this popular form of the confession of Aiith in re- 
lation to Christ, there was also framed a more rigorous and minute 
tiicological digest, occasioned liy tlic diUVn-iicra and controversies 
which early arose on certain points. The fundamental thesis of the 
Christian faitli, that the Word was vmde Jli;sh, b koyo^ odfi iyt-vtro, 
or, God ii'as ma/iifisted in the Jlenh, Oih<; ii^vrpMrf iv aapK\ waa 
endangered on all sides, one questioning the (iodliead, anotiiel" the 
manhood, and a third the veritalile union of the two natures. 

It is true that tliose who, like the Ebionites, denie^l the Go<l- 
hcad, or like that sect of the Gnostics catlerl Docetie, the manhood 
of Christ, separated tlicmselves too decidedly frcm the Christian 
community, which on her part maintained that it was iiccessary tfuit 
the mediator of God u/id man should unite both in fiicndshij) and 
harmony by meant tf a j'/oper rclationshij) to each, and that while 
ha represented man to God, he should reveal God to man, idet rhv 
litcirTjv Oeov t£ Kol diOpJJrtuv iia Uia^ -npbg tKartpov^ oiKH6~i]To^ t/f 
(fuXiav Kal bfiuvotav rovg diKportpovg awayayelv, nai OfCi jitv rapaarfj- 
aat rhv di'dpiimoi', dvdiMTroig 6i -^TtopiiJai rfev Oeov* lUil when it was 
merely the plenitude of the one nature or the oilier, whiih waa con- 
tested, — as when Arius maintained that tlie Lcing who hecanic man 
it! Christ was indeed divine, but created, and subordinate to the su- 
jircmc God ; when, wliilc ascribing to Ciirist a humnn body, he held 
that the place of the soul was occupied by that superior being; when 
ApoUinaris mainlaiiicd that not oidy the body of Jesus was truly 
human, but his soul al.'^o, and that tiie divine being only served in 
the stead of tiie third piineifiie in man, tlwroi^ (^mu/erstandinff): — 
tlicse were opinions to which it was easier to give a Cliristian guise. 
Nevertheless the Church rejected the Arian idea of a subordinate 
(lod become man in Jesus, for this reason among others Icssesseu- 
tiul, that ou this tlieory the image of the Godhead would not have 
been mnnifustcd iit Christ :t and slie condL-mned tlic idea of Arius 
and ApoUinaris, that the human nature of Ciirist had not the human 
i'^'V) {soul), or the liunian voir {nndcrslandinfj), for this reason 
chiefly, that oidy by the union of the divine, wilh an entire human 
nature, couM the human race bo redeemed.^ 

Not only might the one or the other aspect of the nature of 
Christ be defaced or put out of sight, but in rehitioii also to the 
union of the two, there might be error, and again in two opposite 
directions. Tiic devout enthusiasm of many led them to bcHeve, 
that they could not draw too closely tjie newly-entwined bond be- 
tween licavcn and earth; hence they no longer wished to dlsliiigiiish 
between the Godhead and maidiood in Chnst, and since he had a]>- 
]>earcd in one person, tlicy acknowledged in him only one nature, 
that of the Son of God made tipsh. OtJiers, more scrupulous, could 
not reconcile tlieniselves to such a eoniusion of the divme and the 



* Iren. adv. Iwr. iii. xvili. 7. t Atbanns. contra Arinnof, orot. 3, 33. J Qregor, 
Xai. Or. 51, p. 741), U. : td yiip uffpOfXl^irrov uflfpuffrtritn/" b de ijUjrai Tu fliy, roiTO Koi 
iTuCrr(U. 
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human ; it seemed to tliem blasplicmous to say that a human mother 
had given biiiJi to God: iienco tlipy maintained, that slie had only 
bonie the man whom the Son of God selected as hid temple; and 
that in Christ tliore were two uattnes, united indeed so tar as the 
adoration of his followcra was concerned, but distinct as regarded 
their essence. To the Chureli, both tliesc viewa apjicared to en- 
croach on the mystery of tlic incarnatioii : if tlic two natures were 
held to be permanently distinct, then was the union of the divine 
and liuman, the vital point of Christianity, destVoycd ; if a mixture 
of the two were admitted, then neither nature in its individual qual- 
ity was capable of a union with the other, and thus again no true 
unity would l>c attained. Hence both these opinions were con- 
demned, the latter In the person of Eutyches, the former, not with 
equal justice, in that of Nestorius ; and as the ]Sicene creed estab- 
lished the t.i-ue Godhead of Christ, so that of Clialcedou established 
his true and perfect manhood, and the union of the two natures in 
one undivided per.«on.* When .«nbsc«iuently there arose a contro- 
versy concerning the will of Christ, analogous to that concerning his 
nature, the Chmch, in accordance with its previous tlecisions, pro- 
nounced that in Christ, as the God-man, there were two wills, dis- 
tinct but not discordant, the human will K-ing subordinate to the 
divine.f 

In comparison with the controversies on the being and essence 
of Christ, the other Ijranch of the faith, the doctrine of his work, was 
devcloj>ed in tranquility. The most comprehensive view of it was 
this: the Son of Go<l, by assuming the human nature, gave it a 
holy and divine characterf — above all lie endowed it with inmiortal- 
ity :§ while in a moral view, the mission of the Son of God into the . 
world, being the highest proof of the love of God, was ihc most cfti- 
caeious means of awakening a return of love in the human breast.|| 

• — ha Koi Tov axTiv kito^oytiv vWv rdv id-pum tifiCiv'X, X. vti^^<uf aTOvrff iKitdaa- 
KO/in; Tt^iov Tdv ai-riiv Ir Heort/Ti, sal riXtiov rdv ai^riiv H' uvUpuiroTrjTr, dcOi' iA^^ur Koi 
iiv^puKov ii'fjfdCji nVv alrbv Ik Vl'lW Myuiiji nal bCtftarnf, ii/ujinntur ry irar^i Aord rz/v 
OcoTqfTOy Mai i/iooiciov tOv avTiiV f/fuv Karii tj/V uvtffXjTToTTjrn, »oTu r-ucto d/iotov i/fdv 
Xupi( uftofiTiac TTpd atuvuv fiiv in Toi narpd^ ynvTjjStvTa Karu n,i rieurr/ra, iff' iaxannr 
a ruv ijiupiiv riv oirtf iL t/fiiuf icai Aa riiv ifiUTr'ftnv furrjfvnv in Mfifnof Tf/f rofBhxn 
TTK '^tOTOKCV Kard TT/v itvd(iui(uT^a,tva Kol Tiiv u ,iojti'9, /« 

diio ^iaiuv umi}xiTu(, uTjitirrui, uJioifuruf, ciji. ' Ti/f ruv 

^atuv diatooui iivyptjfihiK iuii ri/v tvtMtv, ou*,'' Ua-if^r 

^imuf, nai ti[ tv KfMounov itai fiiav iiroamDiv ct • t / 'i' ~ 

fievov Jj duufXAftn'ov, liyU' iva koI Ti>v airiv vliv ^' , i I. \. 

■f Tlie (illi CEnimi'iicUl Synixl of (,'unsLuiiIliio^lc (li'diiml : i\tv ytcuu Oi'/jj/iara oix 
tfirn-ovTia, — uP-X' iTm/u-vav nj liiiJpJm'OV aintii ife/j/fta — Kai iitoraaovfut'W ly iJ'iv nimv 
gal rravo^rvtt dtXrjfiaTt, 

I Alliiiiia!<. dv inctim. S4: atrtf i«jrvi9fic>n7<in', ho lj/*r«c iJ'Oirmir*"^'- Greg. NyL 
Oral. cKn. S5: nre rt nartfJxdti trpif rd ^nov, U-a rd iijicnjmv rfi w^df r<5 Otiav fKijuii^ 
yiviiTat Stlor. Jaiinn. l)>ini>\iic. dc f. orlli. iii. L'O: rui-ra u\i/.Qiin/ (Ta uAiu^XriTa Kuitn 
Toi uvdfxjmni i X.) Jrairurra 11)1^017. Urrg. Xo» or. ii. W f. Hilar. IMcuiv, d« Uia, ii. 
'J4 : Akwomi ;/nurn cnu/M Pei^iiut Hutut tx riryine tJt — ul koian/mlus rx eirt/ine wituritm 
in K camit urcipirrt, ptn/vc hujui adniiilumit (cH'trttitroi »ifHC/yS«.'ii<K« ii to unittrii ymeru 
AMmuMi cnrpiii txiidirrt. For other vxtirewiuns of Ibe kilii), f MOrKJwr, Do(ptiea|{C*cli., 
hcraurg. von Coll", I, J 37, Anm. 10. 

§ itbnHlur, I'M, Anm. fi, S. 423 t 

I Augutcin, (1« ratediit. nidlb. 7. 
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To this one great effect of the appearance of Clirist, were annexed 
collateral benefits : hh salutary tcacliing, his sublime example, were 
lield up to view,* but especial importance was attached to the violent 
death which he suffered. The idcA of substitution, already given in 
the New Testament, Avas more fully developed : the dcatli of Jcaua 
was regarded, now as a ransom paid by Jiim to the devil for the lib- 
eration of mankind, who had fallen into the power of the cvU one 
through sin ; now as a means devised by God for removing guilt, 
and enabling him to remit the punishment threatened to the sins of 
man, without detriment to his tnithfulncss, Christ having taken that 
punishment on himself t The latter idea was worked up by Anselm, 
in his book entitled. Cur Deu^ /toino, into the well kno>vn theory 
of satisfaction, by which the doctrine of Christ's work of redemption 
ia placed in the closest connexion with that of his person. Man 
owes to God pcri'ect obedience; but the sinner — and such ai*e all 
men — withholds from God the service and honour which arc His 
due. Now God, by reason of hia justice, cannot suffer an offence 
against his Itonour: theretore, either man must voluntarily restore 
to God that which is God's, nay, must, for complete satisfaction, 
render 1o him more than he has hitherto withheld; or, God must as 
a punishment take from man that wluch is man's, namely, the ha\>- 
pincss for which ho was originally created. ^lan is not able to do 
the former; for as he owes to God all the duties that he can per- 
form, in order not to fall into sin, he can have no ovei-plus of merit, 
wherewith to cover past sins. On the other hand, that God siiould 
obtain satisfaction by the hdliction of eternal punishuient, is oppc^ed 
to his unchangeable goodness, which moves him actually to lead 
man to that bliss for which he was originally destined. This, how- 
ever, cannot happen consistently witli divine justice, unless satisfac- 
tion be made for man, and according to tlie measure of that which 
iias been taken tioni God, somcthirvg be rendered to Him, greater 
than all else except Gud. But this can be none other than God 
himself; and as, on the other hand, man alone can satisfy for man: 
it must therefore be a God-man who gives satisfaction, ilorcovcr 
tiiis cannot consist in active obedience, in a sinless lit'c, because every 
reasonable being owes this to God on liia own behalf; but to suffer 
death, tlie wages of sin, a sinless being is not bouml, and thus tliC 
satisfaction for the sins of man consists in (lie death of lhc God-man, 
whose reward, since he himself, as one with God, cannot be rcwai'ded, 
is put to the account of man. 

This doctrinal .system of the ancient church concerning the per- 
son and work of Chnat, passed also into the confessions of the Lu- 
theran churches, and was still more elaborately developed by their 
theologians,! With regard to the j^erson of Clirist, they adiicrcd 



• Vid. Mflnscher, { »C. f Ujiii. ^ 97. J Comp. Form. ConcorJ., EiHt. anU SoL 
dtci. YIII. p. CU.'> 0'. and TGI S. td. Ilase. Chcmniz, dc duaLus aaturi^ in Ctiristo lik't- 
lu9, and lod tlxrul., loc. 2, de lllio: Gerhard, 1 1, th. I, p. 040 ff. (cd. Iti ti't.) ; Quen^tudt, 
tieol. ditiucL [lolein. P. 3, c 3. Couip. De Werte, biliL Dogm. J iji ff. 
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to tJ»e union of the dmne and human natures in one person : ncconl- 
ing to them, in the act of tliis union, iinitio parsomdus, whicli was 
simultaneous with the concepllon, it was the divine nature of tlie 
Son of God wliich adopted the human into the xinity of its per- 
sonality; the state of union, tiic u}iio persotutlis, was neitlier essen- 
tial, nor yet merely accidental, neither mystical nor moral, still less 
merely verbal, but a real and supernatural union, and eternal in its 
duration. From this union with the divine natiue, there result to 
the human nature in Christ certain pre-eminent advanta^s: namely, 
what at tirst appears a deficiency, tiiat of being in it.«elt impersonal, 
and of having iK-rsonality only by its union with the divine nature; 
further, ini]>occability, an<l the possibility of not dying. Besides 
these special advantages, the human nature of Christ obtains others 
also from its union with the divine. The I'etation of the two natures is 
not a dead, extcrnid one, but a reciprocal penetration, a TTcptj^wpijoif ; 
an union not like that of two boards glued together, but like that of 
tire and metal in glowing iron, or of the body and soul in man. This 
comnmnion of natures, coinmHnw naturarurtt, is manifested by a 
communication of properties, commnnicailo idloiiiatam, in virtue of 
which tiie human nature participates in the advantagc-s of the divine, 
and the divine in the redeeming work of the human. This relation is 
expressed in tiie propositions concerning the person, proposUionibiis 
2>er8onalihus, and those concerning the properties, idiomalicis; the 
former arc propositions in which the concrete of the one nature, L c. 
the one nature as conceived in the person of Christ, is predicated of 
the other, as in 1 Cor. xv. 47.: the second man u t fie Lord f torn 
liieaven; the latter are propositions m which determinations of one 
or the other nature, ai'e referred to the entire person {yenus idiotnati- 
cum), or in which acts of the entire person are ret'erred to one or 
the other nature {genus apotdcsDiaticuin), or lastly, in which at- 
tributes of the one nature are transfeiTcd to tiie other, which how- 
ever is only possible from the divine to the human, not from the 
iiuman to the divine (f/enus auc/umaticum). 

In passing through the successive stages of the work of rcdemj)- 
tion, Chiist, with his person endowed with two natures, exjierienced, 
according to the expression of the dogmatical theologians, founded 
on Phil. ii. 6 fl", two states, staium txinanitionis, and eiatuvi, tx- 
allationu. His human nature in its union with the divine, parti- 
cipated from the moment of conception in divine properties; but as 
during his earthly life Jesus made no continuous use of them, that 
life to the time of his death and burial, is regarded as n state of 
humiliation: whereas, with the resunection, or even with the descent 
into hell, commenced the state of exaltation which was consummated 
by the sessio ad dextram j>atrU. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attributes 
to him a triple office. As prophet, he Ims revealed to man the high- 
est truth, the divine decree of redemption, contirming his testimony 
by miracles ; and ho still unceasingly controls tlie announcement of 
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this truth. As Iiigli jiricst, lie has, on the one linnci, by his irr©- 
proadiaLle life, fulfilled (he law in our stead [ohedkntia activa); on 
the other, he has borne, in his euflerings and death, the punishment 
which impciulcd over us {obedlentia passlva), and now jK'qjeluaUy 
intercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, iic <jovern3 the 
world, and more particularly the Church, which he will lead from 
the conflicts of earth to the glory of heaven, completing its dcstinv 
by the general resurrection and the last judgment. 



§ 146. OBJECTIONS TO TUE CURISTOLOOY OF THE CUURCU. 

The Reformed Church did not go thus far with the Lutherans 

in tiieiv doctrine of the j)erson of Christ, for tliey did not admit the 
last and boldest conse(iucnce drawn by the latter from the union 
of the manhood and Godhead — the cojnmiinieaiio idtoinatum, or 
communication of proi)ertie8. The Lutiierans themselves did not 
hold that tlic properties of the human nature were comnmnicatod 
to the divine, nor that all the properties of the divine nature, eter- 
nity for example, could be communicated to the human;* and this 
gave occasion on the part of the Reformed Church, to the following 
objection: the communication of properties must be reciprocal and 
complete, or it ia none at all ; moreover, by the communication of 
the properties of an inlinilc nature to a finite one, the latter is not 
less annihilated as to its essence, than an infinite nature would be, 
were it to receive the properties of a linitc one.f When the Lu- 
therans sought shelter in the position, that the properties of the 
one nature were only so far shared by the other, as according lo 
its character is possible, vti per suaiii indolem potcst,X they in fact 
did away altogether with the cominunicatio idioinatum ; and indeed 
this doctrine has been explicitly given np even by orthodox theolo- 
gians since Rcinhard. 

But the Kiiiipie root of this complicated exchange of properties, 
the union of the divine and human nature? in one person, has idsu 
met with contradiction. The Socinians denied it on the ground 
that two natures, each of which alone constitutes a person, cannot 
be. united to form a sinj^le person, especially when they possess 
properties so opposite, as wiicre the one is immortal, the other 
mortal, the one uncreated, the otiicr created ;§ and the nationalists 



* See (be Omtio ojipcoded to Uie Ibcuf do pers. et oQic. Cbr. Gerhard, at tup. pag. 
710 ir. 

t Vtd. Gerliard, II. th. t, p. GSj ff.; Marheinecke, limit, symb. § 01 f. 

♦ Kcinlmril, Vorlcs. Cilpor die Dogm. S. ;J,"»4, ciinformatily to [lie proposition urged liv 
the KefomicMl aguin^t the l.ulheranti: Xnllit imtiira in le ijitam rccipU cuntradiciorui, 
I'lanck, Gcsch. d«s jirottst. Lchrbegriirs, lid. 6, S. 78'i. 

{ Fausti Socini de Christi iiatura iUs()utaLio. 0|ip. Bil>L JV. PoJ. 1, p. 784 i C«tech. 
lUcoT. Q. tlU IT. Comp. Mnrhiiuccki!, lust, symli. § UO. Spiuoiu, aLio, rp. t!I, ud Oldcn- 
Ijurg, 0pp. ed. Gfr^rvr, p. .'t.'>(j, nl\« : Uuod quaedmn rccUfiit hi* addunt, (jiod Dtut nu/ii- 
ram humanam a'fjmpitril, iiiuiiui exjirttae, me, quid dictiiit, aeicire ; iiiio, ut vtram JtiUur, 
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agi-ce with them, insisting more particolarly that fhc formula) of iho 
Cliurcli, in which the above union is defined, are aUnost entirely 
negative, thus present'mg no conception to the mind, and timt in a 
Christ, Avho by the aid of a divine nature dwelling within him, 
withstood evil and kept himself from sin, the man who is destitute 
of such aid can Itave no true cxatnplc.* 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objections 
to this doctrine, have been the most acutely perceived and arranged 
by Schleiermacher, who, on this subject as on many others, has 
brought the negative crilicism of tlic dogmas of the Church to 
completeness.f Before all else he finds it a difficulty, that by the 
expression, divine nature and huitmn 7iaiurc', divinity and huma- 
nity arc placed under one category, and wliat is more, under the 
categorj' of nature, wliich essentially denotes only a limited being, 
conceived by means of its opposite. Furtlicr, while ordinarily one 
nature is common to many individuals or persons, here one jicrson 
is supposed to partake of two ditFurent natures. Now if by person 
be meant the pennanent conscious unity of a living being, and by 
natuie, the sum of the hnvs whicli govern the conditions of life in 
that being: it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems 
of conditions can have but one centre. The absurtlity of this doc- 
trine become?, according to Sclilciermachcr, especially evident in 
tlie supposition of two wills in Cin-ist, since, for consistency, two 
wills must be associated with two understandings, and as the under- 
standing and will constitute the personality, Christ would on this 
supposition be inevitably divided into two persons. It is true that 
the two wills are supposed always to will in unison: but, on the 
one hanil, there results from tiiis only a moral, not a personal unity; 
on the other hand, this unison of wills is not possible in relation to 
the divine and the liuman will, since the latter, which from its very 
essence can only exercise itself on j>articulars as they present 
themselves in succession, can as little will the same with the former, 
whose object is the whole in its development, as the human under- 
standing, wliich acts by reasoning, can think the s;ime with tho 
divine undeislandiug, which acts intuitively. Hence it evidently 
follows also that a eomnmnicatiori of properties between tho two 
natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ did not escape a similar 
cinticism. Passing over what has been objected in point of fonn 
to the division of this work into three offices, the ideas of revelation 
and miracles, under the head of the prophetic office, were chlclly 
called in question. It was argucrl that tJicse ideas agreed neither 



npn mtniit abturtle miAi ioqui vidrntur^ ^uam xi ly mu mthi dicert', quod circHlus natural 
tJUildriiti iuJofril. 

• (Eulir) Urii'f* Qb«r don R«tlon»li»niu!i, S. ;i*S It. ; We3»ehoi«lor, Io«L thcol. § IBS ; 
RrelK'hnvMcr. liandU dcr l>ogin. 'J, § I.t7 IT ; kUo Kant, Uclig. inniirbiilb daf Qti»uin 
litsT liloMHin Vvriiuiift, '.'Id SL, liter Atitcluiitt, U. 

t (aaulwnslelire, 3, ^§ !I6— ^S. 
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objcctiveljr with Just conceptions of God and tl»e vorld in flicir re- 
ciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws ot" the human in- 
tellect ; that the perfect God. could not have created a woihl which 
from time to time needed tiie extraordinary iiiter]>osition of the 
Creator, nor more particularly a human nature which was incapable 
of attaining its destination by the developinciit of its innate facul- 
ties; tiiat the Immutable Bchjg could not o[>c'rate on the world lirat 
in this niannei", then in tliat, at one time mediately, at anotiicr im- 
mediately, but that he must always liave operated on it in the same 
manner, namely, in himself and on the whole imnieeUately, but for 
us and on individuals mediately ; that to admit an infcrruption of 
the order of nature, and of the development of humanity, would be 
to renounce all rational thought, while, in the particular case in 
question, a reveJation or njiraclc is not confidently to be recognized 
as such, since, in order to be sure that certaiji results have not pro- 
ceeded from tlie powers of nature and the faculties of the human 
mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of both Avould be requi- 
site, and of such a knowledge man is not possessed.* 

But the main difficulty lay in the office of high priest, attributed 
to Jesus — in the doctrine of the atonement. That which especially 
drew forth objections was the human aspect wliicli in Anselm's 
system was given to the relation of God to the Son of man. As it 
well becomes man to forcjive oftencos without exactlnj; vengeance, 
SO, thought Socinus, might God forgive the oftences committed 
against him hymen, without satisfaction.f To meet this objection 
Hugo Grotius argued, that not as in consequence of personal in- 
juries, but to maintain tlic onlcr of the moral world iii\iulable, or 
in virtue of his juUicia rcciori't, God cannot forgive sins without 
safi:«taLtJon.} Nevertheless, granting the necessity for satisfaction, 
it did not appear to be met by the death of Jesus. While Anselm, 
and still more decidedly Thomas Aquinas, § spoke of a mtlsfactio 
superabtindaniif Sociims denied that Christ had even bonie as much 
punishment as men have deserved ; for every individual n>an having 
deserved eternal death, consc<iucntly, as many siibrffilutcs as sinners 
ouglit to have sufiered eternal death ; whereas in this case, the 
single Christ has suffered merely temporal death, and that as an 
introduction to the highest glory ; nor did this death attach to his 
divine nature, so that it might be said to have iiititute value, but 
only to his human nature. On the other hand. Duns Scotus,]] in 
opposition to Tiiomas, and subsequently Grotius and the Aniiinians 
(equi-dLstant from orthodoxy and Soeinianism,) adoj)ted the expe- 
dient of maintaining, that the merit of Christ was indeed in itself 
finite like its subject, his human nature, and hence was inadequate 



• Spinoza, tract, theol. polit. c. vi. p. 1.3.3. ed. Gfriirer, ami pp. 23, nil Oltlenlmrg:, p. 
658 t llricftf Ubcr dtn K<it., 4U'r, Sler, Otcr, 12lcr. Wcgwlieidur, §§ 1 1, li .StJileier- 
inacbrr, §§ H, 47. f I'roi-ltijL Uicul. c. xv. t In the work: dclennio fiJei caUi, de 
Mtisfdctioiie Chr. adv, F. Sociimin. J Suivuna, W 3, Q. 4S, A, 2, 11 Conim. in Soatt, 
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as a satisfaction for the sios of tlie world ; but that God accepted it 
as adequate out of his free grace. But from the admission that 
God can content himself with an inadequate satisfaction, and thus 
can forgive a part of t!ie guilt without satisfaction, it follows neces- 
sarily, that he must also be able tlius to forgive the whole. Uesides 
these more precise definitions, however, the fundamental idea of the 
whole fobric, namely, that one individual can take upon himself the 
punialimt'iit due to the sins of another, has been attacked as an 
ignorant transference of the conditions of a lower order of relation 
to a higher, floral transgressions, it lias been said, arc not trans- 
missible obligations ; it is not with them as with debts of money, 
which it is immaterial to the creditor wlio pays, provided they arc 
paid; rather it is essential to the punishment of sin, that it should 
fall on the guilty only.* If, according to this, the so-called jiassivc 
obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, still less can his 
active obedience have been so, since as man he was bound to render 
tliis on his own behalf, t 

In relation to tlic kmgly office of Christ, the hope of his second 
advent to judge the world lost ground in the sentiment of the 
Church, in proportion as the opinion obtamed, that every individual 
enters on a state of complete retribution immediately after death, 
for this opinion made the general judgment appear superlluous.J 



§ 147, THE CURKSTOLOGY OP. RATIONALISM. 

The Rationalists, rejecting the doctrine of the Church concern- 
ing Christ, his person, and his work, as self-contradictory, useless, 
nay, even hurtful to the true morahty of the religious sentiment, 
propounded in its stead a system which, while it avoided all contra- 
dictions, yet in a certain sense retained for Jesus tiie cliaractcr of 
a divine niani festal ion, which even, rightly considered, placed him 
far higlier, and ftioreovcr embodied the strongest motives to practi- 
cal piety.S 

According to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a special 
favourite and charge of the Deity, inasmuch as, furnished by tiio 
disposition of Providence with an extraordinary measure of spiritual 
endowment, he was born in an age and nation, and guided in a 
career, tlie most favourable to his development into that for which 
he was destined: and, especially, inasmuch as he was subjected to 
a s^iccics of death that rendered possible his apparent resurrection, 
on which dcixrudcd the success of his entire work, and was encom- 
passed by a scries of circumstances which actually brought that re- 
surrection to pass. Tlic Rationalists hold that their idea of the 



* S«e, be«i(los Snciniui, Kant, Keli^. innerlMlb d«r Orencen der UttMen Vernnoft, 2IM 
St<tt'k, Iter Ab>vhnitl, c. f Toiler, der thiitigv Qehorwm Cliriuli nnlersBcljl, ITlirt. 
I WrgKbcidcr. { Itl'.l. § Cumpare with what foUowi MpecUlljr the Bricfo Uber d«il 1U> 
lioulismus, t>, 37'J ft ; WiigMbeider {} 12S, I3;i, Ita 
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Claist is not essentially Lelow tbo orthodox one, as regards Lia 
natural endowments and hia external destiny, for in their view also 
he ia the greatest man that ever trfxl tlic earth — a hero, in whose 
tatc Providence ia in the highest degicc gloritied: wliilc, as regards 
tJio internal development and free agency of Jesus, they believe 
(lieir doctrine essentially to surpass tliat of tlie Chuicii. The CImet 
of the Church, they contend, i.^ a mere aulomalon, whose manhood 
lies iinder the control of his Godhead like a lit'oless instrament, 
which acts with moral ]>erfcction because it has no ]>owcr to sin, 
and for tliis reason can neither Inivc moral merit, nor be the object 
of aft'eclion and reverence: acconling to tlie ralioualistic view, on 
llic contrary, Jesus had implanted in liin> by God (iie nutund con- 
ditions only of that which he was ultimalely to become, and his 
realization of this destiny was the result of his own spontaneity. 
His admirable wisdom he acquired by the judicious njiiiliciition of 
his intellectual powers, and the conscientious use of all the aids 
within Iiis reacli ; his moral greatness, by the zealous culture of his 
moral dispositions, t!vc restraint of his sensual inclinations and pas- 
sions, and a scrupulous obedience to the voice of his conscience : 
and on these alone rested all that was exiihed in his personality, all 
that was encouraging in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he 
has endeared himself to mankind by this above all else, that he has 
taught them a religion to which for its purity and excellence is justly 
ascribed a certain divine power and dignity; and that he has illus- 
trated and enforced this religion by the brilliant example of his own 
life. This proj)he(ic office of Christ is with iSocinians and nation- 
alists the essence of his work, and to this they rcfur all the rest, 
especially what tlie doctrine of the Church comprehends under the 
olhcc of high jiriest. With tlicui the so-cnlled active obedience has 
value solely as an example ; and the death of Jesus conduces to the 
forgiveness of sins, eolely by furthering the reformation of the sinner 
in one of these two ways: either, as a confirmation of his doctrine, 
and a ty]3e of the devoted fulfilment of duty, it serves to kindle a • 
zeal for virtue ; or, as a proof of the love of God to man, of hia incli- 
nation to pai'don the converted sinner, it invigorate? moral courage.* 

K Christ wag no more, and did no more, than this rationalwtic 
doctrine supposes, it is not easy to sec how piety has come to make 
him her special object, or dogmatism to lay down special proposi- 
tions concerning him. Consistent liationnlisls have in fact admitted, 
that what the orthodox dogma calls Ciiristology, fonns no integrid 
part of the rationalistic isystem, stncc this sytiteni consists indeed 
of a religion which Christ taught, but not of a religion of which he 
is the object ; that, viewing Clmatology as t!)c doctrine of the Mes- 
siah, it is merely an acconmiodation to the Jewish mind, — that even 
taken in a more noble sense, as the doctrine ol' tlie life, the actions, 

* For the iliffurent views, «ea Br«t6chDciiIcr, Dogoh 'J, S. 3o3, »ystcmaU«cb« £au 
wk'klung^, § 107. 
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and flic fiitc of Jcsiu as a divine messenger, it does not belong to a 
system of failli, for tlic universal truths of religion arc ns little con- 
nected with our ideas concerning tlic |)crson of liini wiio first enun- 
ciated llicm, as arc tlic jjliUosopIiical propositions in the systems of 
I^-ibnitz and Wolf, of Kant, Ficlitc, and Schelling, witli the opin- 
ions we may hap^icn to form of the persona of their authors ; that 
what relates to the person and work of Jcsns belongs, not to religion 
itself, but to the liistory of religion, and must either be prefixed to 
a system of religious doctrine as an historical introduction, or ap- 
pended to it as an elucidatory sequel." Accordingly Hcnkc, in hi.-i 
JAneaments, has removed Christology from its wonted position as 
an integral part of systematic theologv*, and has placed it as a sub- 
division under the head of anthropology. 

Thus, howevcj-. Rationalism enters into open war with the Chris- 
tian faitli, for it seeks to thnist into the background, nay, to banish 
from the province of theology, that whicli is its essential point, and 
conicr-sfonc. But this very oj)i)osition is decisive of the insuffi- 
ciency of the rationalistic system, proving that it does not j)erform 
what is demanded from every system of rehgious doctiine: namely, 
first, to give adequate expression to the faith which is the object of 
the doctrine; and secondly, to place this expression in a relation, 
whether positive or negative, to 8ciei»ce. Now the Rationalists, in 
the effort to bring the faith into harmony with science, restrict its 
expression : for a Clirist who is only a distinguished maji creates 
indeed no ditlicnlty to tiie understanding, but is not the Christ in 
whom the Church believes. 



S 148. THE ECLECTIC CUttlSTOLOGY OF SCULEIEKMACIIEIt. 

It ifl tlie eflbrt of this theologian to avoid both these angratct^ul 
results, and without prejudice to the faitli, to form such a conception 
of tlic doctrine of tJie Christ as may be proof against the attacks of 
scicnce.f <-)» the one hand, ho lias adopted in its fullest extent the 
negative criticism directed by Rationalism against tiic doctrine of 
the churcli, nay, he has rendered it even more searching; on the 
other hand, he lias sought to retain wiiat Rationalism had lost, tho 
essential part of jwsitivc Cliristianity: and tlms he has saved many 
in these days from the narrowness of Supranaturolism, and tho 
emptiness of Rationalism. This simplification of the faitli iSclUeier- 
macher effects in the following manner: he does not set out, with 
the Protestant, from the doctrine of Scripture, nor with the Catholic 
from the decision of the Church, for in both tliesc ways he would 
have to deal with n precise, dcvelo|)ed system, wliich, having origi- 
nated in remote centuries, must come into collision with the science 
of the present day; but lie sets out from the consciousness of the 
Christian, from that internal cxjicriencc resulting to the individuaJ 

* Rohr, Brivfr, 8. 36, 405 IT. f Sehleiemwcher, on bis CI«atieiul«iir*, to Df, 
Lijckc, 2tcs S«n<Ji<chreili«a. Suidioa, 2, 3, & 481 K 
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from his connexion with the Christian community, and he thus ob- 
tains a matciiiil whicli, as its basis is feeling, is more flexible, and 
to which it is easier to give dialect Ically a form tliat satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian churdi — this is the point of dc- 
]iarturc in the ChristologA' of Schleicntiacher' — I am conscious of 
tlie removal of my sinfulness, and the impaiiation of absolute \>er- 
fection: in other words, in communion with tlic cliurch, I feel ofwr- 
ating upon me the influence of a sinless and perfect princii)Ie. Tliis 
influence cannot proceed from tlic Christian connnunity as an efiect 
of the reciproc^il action of its members on each other; for to every 
one of these sin and imperfection are inherent, and the co-oj>erat»ou 
of impure beings can nexer produce anything pure as its result. It 
nmst be the inllucncc of one who possessed that sinlessness and 
jxirfection as j crsonal qualities, and who moreover stands in such 
a relation to the Christjau coninmnily that lie can impart these qua- 
lities to its nienilxjrs: that is, since the Cl^"i.->tian cliurch could not 
exist prior to this impartation, it must be tlic iiiHuence of its foun- 
der. As Christians, we Hnd something oi>era1ed within us; hence, 
as from every cftcct wc argue to its cause, wc infer tlie influence of 
Ciuist, anil from this again, the nature of his person, which must 
have had the powers necessary to the exertion of tliis influence. 

To .speak more closely, that wliieh we experience as members 
of the Cliri.stiaii cluirch, is a strengthening of our consciousness of 
Ctod, in its relation to our sensuous existence; that is, it is rendered 
easier to us to deprive the senses of their ascendancy within us, to 
make all oiu- impressions the servants of the religious sentiment, 
and all our actions its oftspring. According to wliat has been stated 
above, this is the cftcct wrought in us by Clirisl, who imparts to us 
the strengtli of his consciousness of God, frees us from tlic bondage 
of sensuality and sin, and is thus the Redeemer. In the feeling of 
the strengtliened consciousness of God which the Chi-istian pos- 
sesses by his communion witli tiie Redeemer, the obstructions of 
his natural and social life arc not felt as obstructions to his con- 
eciousness of God; they do not interrupt the blessedness which he 
enjoys in his imnost religious life; what has been called evil, and 
divine chastisement, is not such for him ; .ind as it is Christ who 
by receiving him into the communion of his blessedness, frees him 
therefrom, the office of expiation is united to tliat of redemption. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of the chnicli coiicerniiig the 
threefold otliee of Clirist to be interpreted. He is a jtrophet, in that 
by the word — by tho BcttLiig forth of himself, and not otherwise, — 
he could draw mankind towards himself, and tlierefore the chief ob- 
ject of his doctrine was his own person ; he is at once a high priest 
and a sacvilice, in that he, the sinless one, tiom whose existence, 
therefore, no evil could be evolved, entered into connnuiiioii with the 
life of sinful Immunity, and endured the evils wliich adliere to it, 
tiiat lie niigiit take uh into communion with his siide.ss and blessed 
• GUub«n»lrfire, 2, §§ 02— 1(>.-,. 
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life: in other words, deliver us from the power and consequences of 
sin and evil, and present u.'* pure Iwfore (Jod ; lastly, he is a king, 
in that he brings these blessing to mankind in the form of an organ- 
ized society, of which he is the head. 

From this wliich Christ effects, we gather what he is. If wl* 
owe to liini the continual slrcngfheningof the cousciousness of God 
within us, this cousciyusncss must have existed in him in absolute 
strength, so tli;it it, or God in the form of the consciousness, was 
the only operative t'orce witiiin liiui, and this is the sense of the ex- 
pression of the chiuch — God became man in Christ. If, further, 
Christ works in us a more and more complete conquest over sensu- 
ality, in himself tlierc nmst have been an absolute conquest over it; 
ill no moment of his lite c;ui tiic sensual consciousness have disputed 
the victory witli his consciousness of God; never can a vacillation 
or struggle liavc had place within him : in other words, the human 
nature in Iiiui was sinless, and in the stricter sense, that, in vu-tue 
of the essential pi-e<lominance witliin him of the higher powers over 
the lower, it was imj)0ssiblc far him to sin. 13y this |>ecnliarity of 
his nature lie is tlie Ai-chety|ic, the actualization of the ideal of hu- 
manity, which his church can only approadi, never siirpass ; yet 
must he, — for otiierwise tlierc could be no true fellowship Ixitween 
him and us, — have been dcvcloj>ed under the ordinary conditions of 
human life; iIkc ide^l must in him have been perfectly historical, 
each pLasis of his actual life must have borne the impress of the 
ideal ; and this is the proper sense of the church fomuda, that tlie 
divine and human nature were in him united into one person. 

Only thus fiu- can the doctrme of the Christ be deduced from the 
e-xperiencc of the Christian, and thus far, according to SclJeier- 
machcr, it is not opposed to science: whatever in the dogma of tlie 
church goes beyond this, — as, for example, the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus, and his miracles, also the facts of the resurrection 
and ascension, and the prophecies of his second coming to judge tlie 
world, — ought not to be brought forward as integral parts of the 
doctrine of tlie Chriot. For he from whose intluence mwn us comes 
all tlic strengthening of our consciousness of God, may have been 
the Christ, though he should not have risen bodily from the dead, 
and ascended into heaven, &c. : so th.it wc believe these facts, not 
because (hey are involved in our internal cxfxirience, but only be- 
cause they arc stated in Scripture; not so mucli, therefore, in a re- 
ligious and dogmatical, as in an historical manner. 

This Christolog)" is undeniably a beautiful effort of thought, and 
as wc shall presently see, does the utmost towards rendering the 
union of the divine and the human in Christ conceivable; but if its 
author sujiposed that he kept the faith unmutilated and science uii- 
olfcndcd, we are com|H>llcd to pronounce that he was in both points 
deceived.* 

• Tbii opinion liik» Ucon tlrcfdy put forth in lb« nioit noUil reviewt at SdiUier- 
Bucher'i i/stcm ; comp. Brauiw, uber fivhlciernuicber's UUubeosUlirc ; Sduuiil, Qber 
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Science oi)C.ns its attack on tiie proposition, that tiic ideal man 
was historically manifested in tlw) person ot' Ciirist. It did not es- 
cape Schlciermachcr liiniselt' tlvat tJiis was a dangerous point. No 
sooner has he put fortli the above proposition, than ho reflects on 
the difficulty of supposing that the ideal should be realised in one 
historical individual; since, in other cases, wc never lind the ideal 
realized in a single appearance, but only in an entire cycle of ap- 
jjearances, which reciprocally complete ciK'h other, It is true that 
this theologian does not hold the character of Christ, aa the ideal 
man, to extend to the manifold relations of human life, so as to be 
tJie archetype lor all the science, art, and policy, tliat arc developed 
in liuman society ; he coiihnes it to the domain of the consciousness 
of God. But, as Scimiid has justly observed, this does not alter 
the case, for the consciousness of God also, being, in its development 
and manifestation, subject to the conditions of tiniteness and imper- 
fection ; the supposition that even in this department exclusively, 
tlie ideal wiis manifested in a single historical individual, involves a 
violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. Tliis, however, is far 
from alarming Schlelemiachcr ; on the contrary, he maintains that 
this is the place, and the only place, in which the Christian dix:trine 
must necessarily admit a miracle, since the originating of the person 
of Christ can only be conceived as the result of a special divine act 
of creation. It is tnie, he Umits the miraculous to the first intro- 
duction of Christ into the series of existence^ and allows the whole 
of his further development to have been subject to all the conditions 
of finite existence : but this concession cannot repair the breach, 
which the supi^sition only of one miracle makes in the scientific 
theory of the world. StiU less can any help be derived from vague 
an.nlogics like the following: as it is still possible tliat matter should 
begin to agglomerate and thence to revolve in intinite space: so 
science nmst admit, that there may be in the domain of spiritual 
life an appearance, wliich in like nianner we can only explain as 
the commencement, the first point, in a higher process of devel- 
opment.* 

This comparison suggests the obscr>-ation made by Braniss, 
namely, that it would be contrary to the laws of all development to 
regard the initial mcuibcr of a series as the greatest — to suppose 
that in Christ, the founder of that comnmnity, tiie object of which 
is tlie strengthening of the consciousness of God, the strength of 
this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which is rather the in- 
finitely distant goal of the progressive development of the commu- 
nity founded by him, Schleiermacher does indeed attribute to 
Ghristianity perfectibility in a certain sense ; not as a capability of 
surpassing Clirist in his nature, but solely in the conditions of its 
manifestation. His view is this: the limitation, the iinpcrtection 



Svbleiermachcr'a GUubcasIcbre, 8. 2G3 IT. ; Baur, die chrUtL, GqmU, 8» C26 IT., anl tW 
Review of Uownkranz, Jabrb. fur wiai. KriCik, 1831, 
* 2tes ScnubclkreibcD. 
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of tlic relations of Christ, tlie language in which he expressed liiin- 
self, the nationftlity within whicl» he was placed, modified his tlioughts 
and actions, but in their form alone ; their essence remained never- 
theless tiic jierfeet ideal. Now if Cliristianity in its progressive ad- 
vancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and more of those 
temporal and nationjd limitations by which the actions and teaching 
of Jesus were circumscribed ; this is not to surpass Chrijst, it is 
rather to give a more jKrlect expression of his inner life. But, as 
Schmid has satisfactorily shown, an historical individual is that 
wliich appears of him, and no more ; his internal nature is known 
by his words and actions, the conditions of his age and nation are a 
part of his individuality, and what lies beneath this phenomenal 
existence as the essence, is not the nature of this individual, but 
the human nature in general, wliich in particular beings operates 
only under the limitations of their individuality, of time, and of cir- 
cumstances. Thus to surpass the historical apix?arance of Christ, 
is to rise nearer, not to his nature, but to the idea of humanity in 
general; and if we are to suppose that it is still Christ whose nat- 
ure is niorc truly expressed, when with the rejection of the tcmpo- 
i-al and national, the essential elements of his doctrine and life arc 
further developed : it would not be difficidt, by a similar abstraction, 
to represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner amnot Le sur- 
passed. 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the com- 
mencing |K>int in an historical series, can present the pericct ideal : 
80, if Christ be regarded decidedly as man, the archetypal nature 
and development wliich Schleiermachcr ascribes to him, cannot be 
brought to accord with the laws of human existence. Impeccabil- 
ity, in the sense of the impossibility of sinning, as it is supposed to 
exist in Christ, is a quality totally incompatible with the liuman 
nature; for to man, in consequence of his agency being liable to 
guidance by the motives of the senses as well as of the reason, the 
possibility of sinning is essential. And if Clirist was entirely free 
from inward conflict, from all vacillation of the spiritual life between 
good and evil, he could not be a man of like nature with us; for the 
action and reaction between tlie spiritual nature in general and the 
extenial world, and, in particiJar, between the superior religious and 
moral powers, and the operations of the mind in subordination to the 
senses, ncocsaarily manifests itself as a conflict.* 

If, on the one side, the Christology in question is far from satis- 
fying science, it is e<jnally far, on the other side, from satisfying the 
faith. We will not enter into those jwinta in which, instead of the 
decisions of the Church, it at least ofters acceptable substitutes (con- 
cerning which, however, it may be doubted whether they arc a full 
compensation).! Its disagreement with the faith is the moat con- 
spicuous in the position, tliat the facts of the resurrection and as- 
cension do not form essenfi:d parts of tlie Christian faith. For the 

* Svbniid, ut fup, f Comp. RouDkrsnz, ut Mijt, 8> 935 ff. 
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belief in the resurrection of Christ is the foundation elonc, without 
wliicli tlic Christitm Church could not have liceii built ; nor could 
the cycle of Christian feslivals, which arc the external representa- 
tion of the Clinstinn faitli, now suffer a more fatal mutilation than 
'by the removal of tlie festival of Kasfcr: the Clirist who died could 
not be wliat he is in tlie belief of tlio Cliurcii, il" Ijc were not also tiie 
Christ who rose again. 

Tlius the doctrine of 8chleicmiacher concerning the person and 
conditions of Christ, betntya a twofold inadequacy, not meeting tlic 
requirements citl:er of the faith of the Churcli, or of science. It ia 
clear, however, from his doctrine of the work of Clirist, that in order 
to satisfy the former so far as ia hcic done, such a contradiction of 
the latter was quilc unnecessary, and an easier course might have 
been pursued. For resting merely on a backward inlerence from 
the inward c-xpcricace of the Christian as the crt'ect, to fiie person 
of Christ as the cause, the Christology of Schloionnacher has but a 
trail support, since it cannot be proved that th;it inward experience 
is not to be explained without tlie actual existence of such a Christ. 
Sclilciermaclier liinisclf did not overlook tiie probable objection that 
the Churcli, indnced mei-ely by tlie relative excellence of Jesus, con- 
ceived an ideal of absolute peili-ctioii, and transferred this to the his- 
toricjd Clnist, from wJiich combination she continually strengthens 
and vivitics her consciousness of God : but he held this objection 
to be precluded by the observation, that sinful humanity, by reason 
of llic mutual dcjiendcncc of tlie will and the luiderstanding, ia in- 
capable of conceiving an immaculate idea!. liuf, as it has been aptly 
remarked, if Sehlciermacher claims a miracle tor the origination of 
ilia real Christ, we have an equal right to claim one for the origina- 
tion of the ideal of a Christ in the human soul." Meanwhile, it is 
not true that sinful Jiuman nature is inca|iable of conceiving a sin- 
less ideal. If by this ideal be understood merely a general concep- 
tion, then tlic conception of the perfect and the sinless is as neces- 
sarily co-existent with the consciousness of imperfection and sinful- 
ness as the conception of intitiity with that of liniteness; since the 
two ideas conditionafc one anotht-r, and tlie one is not jiossiblc with- 
out the other. It", on the other hand, by this ideal be meant a con- 
crete image, the conception of a character in which all the individual 
features arc pourtrayed, it may be admitted that a sinful individual 
or age cannot depict such an image without blemish; but of this 
inability the age or individual itself is not conscious, not having any 
superior standard, and if the image be but slightly tkawn, if it leave 
room for the nioditications of increased enlighlenmcnt, it may con- 
tinue to be regarded as iinmacuhitc even by a later and more clcju-- 
sighted age, so long as this age is inclined to view it under the most 
favourable light. 

Vic may now estimate the truth of the reproach, which made 
Schleicnnaclicr so indignant, namely, tliat his was not an histori- 

* Buur, at Mp, S< 6o3i 
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cal, but an ideal Christ. It is unjust in relation to tlie opinion of 
Schleicrniachcr, for lie firmly believed that the Christ, as constracd 
hy him, really lived ; but it is just in relation to the historical state 
of the foots, because such a Christ never existed but in idea; and 
in this sense, indeed, the reproach has even a stronger bearing on the 
system of the Church, because the Christ therein presented can still 
less have existed. Lastly, it is just in relation to the consequence 
of Schlcierniacher's system, since to eftect what Sciileicrmaciicr 
makes himetiect, no other Christ is necessary, and, according to tlic 
principles of Schlcieniiacher lespecting the relation of God to the 
■ivorld, of the supernatural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, 
than an ideal one: — and in this sense the reproach attaches s|x:cifi- 
cally to Schleiermnciier's doctrine, for according to the premises of 
the orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ is both possible and nec- 
essary. 



§ 149. CHKISTOLOGY INTEniltKTKD SYMBOUICALLY- 
DE WE'flE. 



KANT. 



The attempt to retain in combination the ideal in Christ with 
llic historical, having tailed, these two elements separate themselves: 
the latter talk as a natural residuum to the ground, and the Ibnner 
rises as a pure siiblimalc into the ethereal world of ideas. Histori- 
cally, Jesus can ha^■e been nothing more than a jxirson, liighly dis- 
tinguished indeed, but subject to the limitations inevilablc to all 
that is mortal : by means of his cxnited character, however, he ex- 
erted so povnrful an intlnence over llie religious sentiment, that it 
constituted liim llic ideal of piety; in accordance with the general 
rule, tiiat an historical fact or person cannot become the basis of a 
positive religion until it is elevated into the sphere of the ideal.* 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to know 
the historical Christ is not necessary to felicity, but only to know 
the ideal Clnist, namely, the eternal wisdom of (Jixl, which is man- 
ifested in all things, in the human mind pailicularly, and in a pre- 
eminent degree in .jesiis Christ — that wisdom wliich alone teaches 
man what is true and false, good and Lsid.t 

According to Kant, also, it ought not to Imj made a condition of 
salvation to bclie\ e, that there was once a nnm who by his holiness 
and merit gave satlsfaclion for himself and for dl otlier.'? ; for of this 
the reason tells us nothing ; but it is the duty of men universally to 
elevate themselves \o tlie idejil of moral perfection deposited in the 
reason, and to obtain moral strength by the cunlcnsplation of this 

* Thus Sctimid. ut sup, 8. 267, f Ep. 21, ni OMtalarg, Opp, «dt GfrOrtr. fg. 
656 :^-^K*P, ad tuluitm new we oomito nrct-ue, Chrittum teciinJHm camtm nMcwV,- ttdtd 
atemo itiujitiu l>ti, h. r. l>ri alrma tapinaia, Qua test in >tmr:ibui rebut, tt maiimt M mentt 
hvmana, tt omHium muriuK in Ckrulo Jau manij'iilavit, Umyt alilrr ttnluiiJum. Xam n*mo 
abiqut kac ad italvm bnUUudinu point fervtnire, utpoie qua tUa Joir/, quut rtrum *t /u'- 
4Um, bo»um «l malum tit. 
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ideal. Such moral faith alone man is bound to exercise, and not 
historical faitlu* 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to interpret 
the doctrines of the Bible and the Church as symbols of the ideal. 
It is humanity, or the rational part of tliis system of things, in its 
entire moral iierfection, that could alone make a world the object of 
divine Providence, and the end of creation. Tliis idea of a human- 
ity well-pleasing to God, has existed in God from all eternity ; it 
proceeds from his essence, and is therefore no created thing, but his 
eternal Son, the Word, through whom, that is, for whose sake, all 
things were created, and in whom God loved the world. As this 
idea of moral perfection has not man for its author, as it has been 
introduced into him even without his being able to conceive how his 
nature can have been susceptible of such an idea, it may be said to 
have come down to us fi-om heaven, and to have assumed the human 
nature, and this union with us may be regarded as nn abasement of 
the Son of God. This ideal of moral perfection, so far as it is com- 
patible with the condition of being dependent on necessities and in- 
clinations, can only be conceived by us under the form of a man. 
Now just as we can obtain no idea of the amount of a force, but by 
calculating the degree of resistance which it can overcome, so we can 
form no estimate of the strength of the moral disposition, but by 
imagining liard conflicts in which it can triumph : hence the man 
who embodies the perfect ideal must be one who would voluntarily 
undertake, not only to perform every duty of man on his own be- 
half, and by precept and example to disseminate the good and the 
true around him as extensively as possible; but also, tliough tempt- 
ed by the strongest allurements, to submit to aU sufierings, even to 
the most ignominious death, for the welfare of mankind. 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely within 
itself, and it needed no exemplification in experience in order to be- 
come a model binding on us, since it is enshrined as such in our 
reason. Nay, this ideal remains essentially confined to the reason, 
because it cannot be adequately represented by any example in out- 
ward experience, since such an example would not fully disclose the 
inward disposition, but would only admit of our forming dubious 
inferences thereon. Nevertheless, as all men ought to be conformed 
to this ideal, and consequently must be capable of such conformity, 
it is always possible in experience that a man may appear, who in 
his teacliing, course of life, and sufferings, may present an example 
of a man well-pleasing to God : but even in tliis manifestation of 
the God-man, it would not properly be that whicii is obvious to tl:e 
senses, or can be known by experience, which would be the object 
of saving faith ; but the ideal lying in the reason, whicli we should 
attribute to this manifestation of the God-man, because he appeared 
to us to be conformed to it — that is, indeed, so far only as this can 

* Religion inncrhall) der Griinzen der Uossen Vernnnft, drittcs Stflck, Ite Abthei- 
lung, viL 
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be concluded from outward experience. Inasmuch as all of lis, 
though naturally generated men, feel bound, and consequently able, 
ourselves to jircsent such an example, \vc have no reason to regard 
that cxamplittcatinn of tlie ideal man a-s supcrnatuially generated, 
nor does he need the attestation of miracles; for besides the moral 
faith in tlic idea, nothing further is requisite than tlie historical con- 
^'iction that liis life was conformed to tJiat idea, in order to accredit 
him as its pcrsonitication. 

lie who is conscious of such a moral disposition, as to have a 
well-founded confidence, tliat under temptations and sufferings simi- 
lar to those which are attributed to the ideal man, as a touchstone 
of his moral disposiiion, he would adhere unalterably to this cx- 
empLir, and faithfully follow his steps, such a man alone is entitled 
to consider himself an object of the divine complacency. To elevate 
himself to such a state of mind, man must depart from eWl, cast 
off the old man, crucify the flesh ; a change which is essentially con- 
nected with a series of sorrows and suiK-rings. Tlicsc the fom>cr 
man has deserved as a punishment, but tlicy fall on the new : for 
the rcgcneratfd man, who takes them on himself, though physically 
and in his empirical character, as a being determined by the senses, 
he remains the former man ; is morally, as an intellectual being, 
with his changed disposition, become a new man. Having by this 
change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, that 
which is strictly a substitution of the new man for the old, may be 
represented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitution of the 
Son of Go<l, and it may be said, that the latter himself, a* a sub- 
stitute, bears for man, for aU who practically bclic\'e in him, the 
guilt of sin ; as a redeemer, satisfies supreme justice by suffering 
and death ; and as an intercessor, imimrts the iiojxj of ap|>earing 
justified before tiic judge: the suffering wliieh the new man, in 
dying to the old, nmst jwrpetually incur through lite, being conceived 
in the representative of maidcind, as a death suffered once for alh* 

Kant, like S«;lilcicrniacher, (whose Christolog\- in m.iny respects 
recalls that of Kant,)t carries his appropriation of the Christology 
of the Church, no farther than the death of Christ : of his resurrec- 
tion and ascension, he says, that they cannot be available to religion 
within the hmits of pure reason, because they would involve the 
materiality of all existences^ Still, in another light, he employs 
these facts as symbols of the ideas of the reason ; as images of the 
entrance into the abode of blessedness, that is, infb communion with 
all the good : while Tioftrunk lias yet more decidedly given it as 
his opinion, that without the resurrection, the history of Jesua would 
terminate in a revolting catastrophe ; that the eye would turn away 
with melancholy lujd dissatisfaction from an event, in which the 
pattern of humanity fell a victim to impious rage, and in which the 
Bccnc closed with a death as unmerited as sorrowful ; that the liis- 



* Vt *up. ita St., Iter AUclin., 3tM St., Ita Abitilg. 
chrittL Gnosis, S. HW tt. 
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tory requires to be crowiicd with the fulfilment of the expectation 
towards whicli tlic moral contemplations of every one are irresistibly 
drawn — with tlie passage into i compensating immortality.* 

In the same manner, Dc Wctte ascribed to the evangelical his- 
tory, as to every liisfory, and particularly to the history of religion, 
a symbolical, ideal cbanictcr, in virtue of wbicli it is the expression 
and image of the Imiiiuu mind and its vaiious operations. TJie his- 
tory of the miraculous conception of Jesus rcjirescnts the divine 
origin of religion; the narratives of his miracles, the indci>endent 
force of the human mind, and the sublime doctrine of spiritual self- 
reliance ; his resurrection is the image of the victory of truth, a 
fore-shadowing of the future triumph of good over evil; liis ascen- 
sion, the symbol of the ctcnial majesty of religion. The fundamental 
religious ideas wliicli Jesus enunciated in hi.s (caching, are expressed 
with equal cleamess in his history. This liistory is an expression 
of devoted enthusiasm, in the courageous ministry of Jesus, and in 
the victorious jiower of his appearance; of resignation, in his con- 
test with the wickedness of men, in flic melancholy of his premoni- 
tory discourses, and above all in his death. Christ on the croiis is 
the image of humanity puriticd by self-sacrifice ; we ought all to 
crucify ourselves with litm, that wc may rise with liim to new life. 
Lastly, the idea of devotion was the key-note in tlic history of Je- 
sus, every moment of his life being dedicated to tlie thought of his 
heavenly Fatlier.t 

At an earlier period, Horst presented tl>is symbolical view of the 
liistory of .Jesus with singular cleamess. Whether, he says, all that 
is narrated of Christ happened precisely so, historically, is a ques- 
tion inJif^ercnt to us, nor can it now be settled. Nay, if we would 
be candiil wilii ourselvcg, that which was once sacred iii^^story for the 
Christian believer, is, for the enlightened portion of our cotempora- 
rics, only fable : the narratives ot the supernatural birth of Christ, 
of his miracles, of his resurrection and ascension, must be rejected 
by us as at variance with the inductions of our inlcUcct. Let them 
however only be no longer interpreted merely by tlie understanding 
as history, but by liie feelings and imagination, as poetry; and it 
wUl be found that in these narratives nothing is invcuted arbitrarily, 
but all springs from the depths and divine impul.^es of the human 
mind. Considered from this point of ^•icw, we may annex to the 
history of Christ all tliat is important to religious (rust, animating 
to the pure di.spoHi lions, attractive to the tender feelings. That 
history is a beautiful, sacred poem of (he tmman race — a poem in 
whicli are eiiiljodicd all the wants of our religious ius.tiiict; and this 
is the highest honmir of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its 
universal applicability. The history of the gospel is in fact the 
histoiy of human nature conceived ideally, and exhibits to us in the 
life of an individual, what man ought to be, and, united with hira 

* Ctnsur del chrislL prcitcaUaliacbca LehrbcgrifTa, 3, S. 180. f Religion und 
Theologic, 2ter A l>ictin. Kip. 3 ; comp. blbl. Dogmatik, j 2ao ; kirchlichc, § 61 tt. 
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by following liis doctrine nnd example, can actually become. It is 
not denied tliat what to us can appear only sacred poetry, was to 
Paul, John, Slattliew and Ltikc, tact and certain history. But it 
was the very same internal cansc which made the narratives of the 
gosjx;! sacred fact and history to them, which makes those narratives 
to us a sacred niythus and poetry. The points of view only are 
different: human nature, and in it the religioiis impulse, remains 
ever the same. TJiose lirst Cluistians needed in their world, for the 
animating of the religious and moral dispositions in the men of their 
time, histoiy and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel con- 
sisted of ideas : to us, the facts are become superaTinuated and 
doubtful, and only for ti»e sake of the fundamental ideas, are the 
narratives of those facts an object of rcvcrence.* 

This view was met immediately on the part of the CImrch by 
the reproacii, that instead of tlic riches of divine reality which faith 
discovers in the history of Cluist, is palmed upon us a collection of 
empty ideas and ideals ; instead of a consolatory Avork effected, an 
ovcnvhehning obligation. For the certainty, that God once actually 
united himself with liunian nature, the admonition that man ougl»t 
to obt^iin divine dispositions, offers n poor compensation: for the 
peace whicli the redemption completed by Christ brings to the be- 
liever, it is no eqiiivalent to put bclbre him the duty of freeing him- 
self from sin. By this system, man is thrust out of the reconciled 
world in which Christianity placx'S him, into an unreconciled world, 
out of a world of happiness into a world of misery ; for where recon- 
ciliation Iijis yet to be effected, where happiness has yet to be at- 
tained, there is at present enmity and imhappiness. And, in truth, 
the hope of entire deliverance from these conditions, is, according 
to the principles of this system, which oidy admits an infinite aj>- 
proximation towards the idea, a deceptive one ; lor tiiat which is 
only to be reached in an endless progicssion, is in fact unattainable. 

But not the faith alone, science also in its newest development, 
has foimd this system unsatisfactory. Science has pcireivcd that 
to convert ideas simply into an obligatory possibility, to which no 
reality conc.^ponds, is in fact to annihilate them ; just as it would 
be to render the infinite iinitc, to represent it as that which lies 
beyond the iinitc. Science has conceived that the infinite has its 
existence in the alternate production and extinction of the finite; 
that the idea is realized oiJy in the entire series of its manifestations; 
that nothing can come info existence which does not already essen- 
tially exist ; and, therefore, that it is not to be required of man, that 
he should reconcile himself with God, and assimilate his sentiments 
to the divine, unless tliis reconciliation nnd this assimilation arc 
already virtually effected. 



* Ideen uber Myiliologie u. ■. w. io Uenke't neoem Uag&iln, b. S 4u4 ff 
Ileake's Muaenm, 3, 8. 4S5. 
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§ 150. THE SPECULATIVE CHKISTOLOGY. 

Kant liad alreaily said that the good principle did not descend 
from heaven merely at a particidar time, but had descended on man- 
kind invisibly from the commencement of the human race; and 
Schelling laid down the proposition : tlie incarnation of God is an 
incarnation from cteniity.* But while the fonncr understood under 
that c.N|)rc?sioM only the moral instinct, which, with its ideal of 
good, and its sense of du'y, has been from the beginning implanted 
in man : the latter understood undej the incarnate Son of God the 
finite itself, in the form of the human consciousness, which in its 
contradistinction to the intinite, ■wherewith it is nevertheless one, 
appears as a suffering God, subjected to tiie conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has been further devel- 
oped in the following nianncr.f Wiien it is said of God that ho is 
a S[iirit, and of man that he also is a Spirit, it follows tliat the two 
are not essentially distinct. To speak more particularly, it is the 
essential property of a spirit, in the distribution of itselt' into dis- 
tinct personalities, to remain idctitical with itself, to possess itself 
in another thaji iti^clf. Hence the recognition of God as a spirit 
implies, that < iod docs not remain as a fixed and immutaljlc Infinite 
encompassing the Finite, but enters into it, produces the Finite, Nat- 
ure, and the human luind, merely as a limited manifestation of him- 
self, from which he eternally returns into unity. As man, considered 
as a finite spirit, limited to his finite nature, has not truth; so God, 
considered exclusively as an infinite spirit, shut up in his infinitude, 
has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only when it discloses 
itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only when it merges 
itself in the inHnitc. The true and real existence of spirit, thcre- 
ibrc, is neither in God by himseltj nor in man by Jiimsclf, but in 
the God-man; neither in the infinite atone, nor in the finite alone, but 
in the interchange of impartation and withdrawal betweci\ the two, 
which on the part of God is revelation, on the part of man religion. 

If God and man are in tliemselves one, and if religion is the 
human side of tliis unity : then must this unify be made evident to 
man in religion, and become in him consciousness and reality. Cer- 
taijdy, so long as man knows not that he is a spirit, he cannot know 
that God is man : while he is under the guidance ofi nature only, he 
will deify nature ; wlien he lias learned to submit himself to law, 
and thus to regulate his natural tendencies by external means, he 
will set God before him as a lawgiver. But when, in the vicissi- 
tudes of the world's history, the natural state discloses its corrup- 
tions, tlie legal its misery ; the former will experience tiie need of a 
God who elesates it above itselt", the latter, of a God who descends 

* Vorleanngrtl Qticr die Methode den akademUchcn Studiuinc, S. 192. f Hegcl't 
Pfaftnomcnolagie dos Oeiatcs, S. 501 if, ; Yortegungva ul.«r die HhiSos. dcr Religion, 2, S. 
234 ff. MarlM-ineke, Grundichren dur cliri»tL Dogmatik, S. 174 ff- Itosenkrani, Ency- 
klopkdSe dcr thcol. Wisscnsc'haftcn, S. 38 ff. 118 If. ; conip. my Strcitsclirifu-u, ates Uefl, 
& 76 S. 
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to its level, ilan being once mature enough to receive as hh relig- 
ion tlie tnitii that God is man, and man of a divine race; it neces- 
sarily foUoivs, since religion is the form in wliich llic truth preacnta 
itself to the popular mind, that this tmlh must ap{)ear, in a guise 
intelligible to all, na a fact obvious to the senses: in other words, 
there iimst appear a human individual who is recognized as the visi- 
ble God. This God-man imitiiig in a single being tlie divine e=3cnce 
and the human personality, it may be said of liim that he has the 
Divine Spirit for a father, and a woman for his mother. His per- 
sonality reflecting itself not in liimself, but in the absolute substance, 
having the will to exist only for God, and not at all for itself, he is 
sinless and perfect. As a man of Divine essence, he is the power that 
subdues nature, a worker of miracles ; but as God in a human mani- 
festation, he is dejxMident on nature, subject to its necessitie.'* and 
sufferings — is in a state of abasement. Jlust he even i>ay the last 
tribute to nature? docs not the fact that the human nature is sub- 
ject to death preclude the idea that that nature is one with tJie di- 
^nne? No: the God-man dies, and thus proves that the incarnation 
of God is real, that the Lntinile spirit does not scorn to descend into 
the lowest depths of the tinite^ because he knows how to find a way 
of return into himself, because in tl»o most entire alienation of liim- 
8elt» he caji retain his identity. Further, the Grod-man, in so far as 
he is a spirit reflected in his ijihniiy, stands contrasted with men, 
in so far as they arc limited to their iiniteness : hence opposition 
and contest result, and llic death of the God-man becomes a violent 
one, inflicted by the hands of sinners ; so that to physical degrada- 
tion is added the mond degradation of ignominy and accusation of 
crime. If God then finds a passage from heaven to the grave, so 
must a way be discoverable for man from the grave to heaven : the 
death of the prince of lil'c is the life of mortals. By his entrance 
into the world as Gotl-man, God showed lumself reconciled to man; 
by his dying, in which act he cast off the limitations of mortality, 
he showed moreover the way in which he pcrjictually effects tliat 
reconciliation: namely, by remaining, tluougiiout liis manifestation 
of himself under tlic limitations of a natural e.xistence, and lus sup- 
pression of that existence, identical with himself. Inasnmch as the 
death of the God-man is merely the cessation of his slate of alien- 
ation from the infimte, it is in fact an exaltation and return to God, 
and thus the death is necessarily followed by the I'usuncctiou aiid 
ascension. 

The God-man, who during his life stood before his cotempoi-arics 
as an individual distinct from themselves, and perceptible by the 
senses, is by death taken out of their sight ; he enters into their 
imaguiation and memory ; the unity of tiie divine and Immnn in 
liim, becomes ]>art of the genenU consciousness ; and the churcli 
must repeat spiritually, in the soids of its members, those events 
of liis lite which he experienced cxlcmally. The believer, tinding 
himself environed with the conditions of nature, uust, like Christ, 
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die to nature — but only inwardly, aa Christ did outwardly, — must 
spiritually cnicify himself and be buried with Christ, that by the 
virlual suppression of liis sensible existence, he may become, in so 
far as he is a s])irit, identical with himscli', and participate in the 
bliss and glory of Christ. 



§ 151. LAST DILEMMA. 

TillTS by a liiglier mode of argumentation, from the idea of God 
and man in tlicir reciprocal relation, the trutli of the conception 
which tlic Cliurth fonns of Christ appears to be confirmed, and we 
sccra to be reconducted to the orthculox point of view, though by 
an inverted patli : for while there, the truth of the conceptions of 
the Church conccriiing Christ is deduced from tiie correctness of the 
evangelical history ; licrc, the veracity of the history is deduced 
from the truth of tliose conceptions. That which is rational is also 
real ; the idea is not merely the moral imperative of Kant, but also 
an actuality. Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the 
divine and human nature mast also have an historical existence. 
The unity of (Jod with man, says ^larhcincke,* was really and 
visibly manifested in the person of Jesus Christ; in him, according 
to Ilo3cnUrnnii,t tlic divine power over nature was concentrated, he 
could not act otiierwisc than miraculously, and the working of mir- 
acles, which surprises us, was to him natural. His resurrection, 
says Conradi.J is the necessary sequel of the completion of his per- 
sonality, and 80 little ought it to surprise us, that, on the contrary, 
we must raliicr have been surprised if it had not happened. 

But do these deductions ix?inove the contradictions wliicli have 
oxliibitcd themselves in the doctrine of the Churcii, concerning the 
person and work of Chri.'^tV We need only compare the stricture.?, 
which Iloscnkranz in liis Review has passed ou Schlcicrmacher's 
criticism of the Chiistologj' of the Church, wiili wiiat the same 
autlior proposes as a substitute in his Encyclopa'dia, in order to 
perceive, that the general propositions on the imity of the divine 
and hunxan natures, do not in the least serve to explain the appe^ir- 
ancc of a person, in whom this unity existed individually, in an 
exclusive manner. Though I m.iy conceive that the divine spirit 
in a state of renunciation and abasement becomes the human, and 
that the human nature in its return into, and above itself becomes 
the divine ; this does not help me to concei^•e more cisily, how the 
divine and human natures can have constituted the distinct and yet 
united portions of an histoiical person. Though I juay see the 
human mind in its unity with the divine, in the course of the world's 
history, more and more completely establish itself as the power 

* Dogmalik, { S2C. f EiicykJopiflio, S. I CO. t Selb»lbewu»stMiii und OfTen- 
banin^C' S. TJii {. Coinp. Bauer, Hecend. iea L. J., .ttthrliQdier fdr wiss. Kntik, IH'M, 
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wliich subdues nature ; this is quite another tiling, than to conceive 
a single ni;m endowed with such power, for individmil, voluntary 
acts. Lastly, from tlic trutli, (hat the suppression of the uaturul 
existence is the resun-cction of the spirit, can never be deduced the 
bodily resurrection of an individual. 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant's point of view, 
Avhicli we havu ourselves Jbuiid uJisatisfactory ; for if the idea have 
no con-csjionding reality, it is an empty obligation and ideal. But 
do we tijcn deprive the idea of all reality ? By no means : we 
reject only that which docs not follow from the premises.* If re- 
ality is ascribed lo the idea of the unity of the divine .ind human 
natures, is this equivalent to the admission that this unity must 
actually have been once inanifcstcd, as it never had been, and never 
more will be, in one individual? This is indeed not the mode in 
Avhich Idea realizes itself; it is not wont to lavish all its fulness on 
one exemplar, and be niggardly towards all othersf — to express 
itself perl'cctly in that one individual, and imperfectly in all the 
rest: it rather loves to distribute its riches among a multiplicity of 
exemplars which reciprocally complete each other — in the alternate 
appearance and suppression of a series of individuals. And is this 
no true realization of the idea? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher sense, when I 
regard the whole race of mankind as its realization, than when I 
single out one man as such a realization ? is not an incarnation of 
God from eternity, a truer one than an incarnation limited to a par- 
ticular point of time ? 

This is the key to the whole of Christology, that, as subject of 
the predicate which the Church assigns to Christ, we place, instead 
of an iudividuid, an idea; but an idea wiiicli has an existence in 
reality, not in the uiijul only, like that of Ivant. In an indivJdu:d, 
a God-iiiau, the ])ropcrtics and fmictions which the Cliurch aseriboa 
to Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race, they per- 
fectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two natures — God 
become man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the 
^ finite spiiit remembering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible 
Mother and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the worker 
of miracles, in so far as in the course of human histojy the spirit 
more and more connjlctely subjugates nature, both within and 
around man, until it lies before him sis the inert matter on which he 
exercises his active ])uwcr;^ it is the sinless existence, for the course 
of its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the in- 
dividual oidy, and does not touch the race or its history. It is 
Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from tho 
negation uf Its phenomenal life there ever proceeds a hitjher spiritual 
lil'c; from ihc suppression of ita moiiality as a {>ursoiiaI, natiouai, 

* Compare with (Iiii my ScreUachriften. 3. llvtl, 8. 6i K., I2J. f U'it^ iliia lOinuld 
Im) comparotl Uic (ii|ilaiialion in thv StniJtAchrirten, ot tup. & I IS. { Ot lhl» alau tiun 
is u espUnaliuu in the SlreitachrifU-n, &, & 1G6 t. 
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and tencstrial spirit, avisea its union with the infinite spirit of tlic 
heavens. By fjiitli in this Clirist, especially in his dcatli and resur- 
rection, man ia justitied before God: that is, by the kindling \vithin 
hira of the idea of Humanity, the individual man ijaiticipatcs in the 
divinely human life of the species. Now tlie main clement of that 
idea ia, that tlhc negation of tlie merely natural and sensual life, 
which is itself the negation of the spirit, (ilic ncgJition of ne^galion, 
therefore,) ia the sole way to taie spiritual life* 

Thia alone is tlie absolute sense of Clirislology: tliat it is an- 
nexed to tljc person and liistory of one individual, is a necessary 
result of the historical form wliich Ciiristolo^y hiis taken. Sclileier- 
machcr was quite right when he foreboded, tliat the sixiculative view 
would not leave much more of the Ixistorical person of the Saviour 
tlum was retained by tlie Ebionitea. The plicnomenal history of 
the individual, says Ilcgel, is ordy a starting point for the mind. 
Faith, in her early stages, is governed by the senses, and tlierefore 
contcm])latc9 a teinporal history; what she holds to l>e true is the 
cxteinal, ordinary event, the evidence for which ia of the historical, 
forensic kind — a fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, 
and the moral contidcnce inspired by the witnesses. But mind Lav- 
ing once taken occasion by this external fact, to bring under its 
consciousness tluj idea of Immanity as one with God, sees in the 
hi.slory oidy the presentation of that idea ; the object of faith is 
completely ehange<l; instead of a sensible, erapiiicid fact, it has 
become a spiritual and ilivine idea, which has its conlinnation no 
longer in history but in philosophy. When the mind has thus gone 
beyond the sensible history, and entered into the domain of the ab- 
solute, the fomiev ceases to be essential; it takes a subordinate place, 
above which the spiritual truths suggested by the history stand sclt- 
supported ; it become.? as the faint image of a dicaiii which belongs 
only to the past, and docs not, like the idea, share tlic permanence 
of the spirit which is absolutely present to itself.! Even Luther 
subordinated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And sJiidl we interest ourselves more in the cure of some 
sick people in Galilee, than in the miracles of inleliectual and moral 
life belonging to the liistory of the world — iu the increasing, the 
ahiiost incrcdiUc dominion of man over nature — in the irresistible 
force of ideas, to which no unintelliircnt matter, whatever its masni- 
tudc, can ojipose any enduring resistance 1' Shall isolated incidents, 
in themselves tri\iat, be more to us than the universal order of 



♦ lUTcin lies the atiiiwi-r tu tlie clijcction which Sdmllur (der bSstoriscbe CbrUtua 
and tliu riiiloj<j.i[jhk-. SGI ff.) hu* made to tli<! Above vkw ; iiainclv, (bat it teadica only 
* «ul>alujitiiil, not a jhtsodu] uiviLy of inaa witi) Goil, Tluit uiiitv >vbich exists in the do- 
iL-rmiiutiuii uf fbe iNce b.i'< alrt-udv licen prenent in iiiilividuuU trparalvty, avcordiiig lo 
the different inenxurr of llunr reli(,''ioU5 development, and Ihiu the aubstunlial unity has 
become, in diflen-aC decrees, a [jcrsiinul unity. 

t Vorle»iiUi;en illjer dia I'liilosophie iler Kcligion, 2, S -(JJl flf. Comparo tlie tolloo- 
Liun of Lba Mvcrul prtipoHiiiona or lie^cl on the p«r»on of Chridl and tlie evanjjelical hii- 
lory, in my SlreiUchriftuu, 3. Ueft, 8, 7G. 
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events, simply because in the latter we presnppose, if we do not 
perceive, a natural cause, in the former the contrary? This would 
be a direct contravention of the more cnliglitened sentiments of our 
own day, ju,^lJy and conclusively cxprcsscu by Schleiemiacher. The 
interests ot piety, says this theologian, can no longer require us so 
to conceive a fact, tiiat by its dependence on God it is divested of 
tlie conditions which would belong to it as a link in the chain of 
nature; for we liavc outgrown tlic notion, tliat tlie divine omnipo- 
tence is more completely manifested in tlic interruption of ihc order 
of nature, than iu its presen'ation.* Thus if we know tlie incar- 
nation, death and resuncction, the tlvjplex ncgatio ajfirmat, as the 
eternal circulation, tlic infinitely re|)eated pulsation of the divine life ; 
Avhat special importance can attach to a single fact, which is but a 
mere sensible image of this unending process ? Our age demands to 
be led in CIn-istology to the idea in tJie fact, to the race in the indi- 
vidual: a theology wliich, in its doctrines on tiie Clirist, stops short 
at him as an individual, is not praperly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must tJie pulpit stand to theology, — nay, 
how is the continuance of a ministiy in tlie ciuirch possible when 
theology has reached tliis stage ? This is the ditlicult question which 
pi-csenls itself to us in conclusion. 



§ 152. RELATION OF THE CRITICAL AND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY 
TO TIIE CHURCH. 

ScHLEIERSlACUEK has said, that when he reflected on the ap 
preaching crisis in theology, and imagined himself obliged to choose 
one of two alternatives, cither to" surrender the Cliristian history, 
like e\ery common hialory, as a spoil to criticism, or to hold his 
faith in tee to the speculative system ; his decision was, that for 
himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, but that, 
regarding himself as a member of the cliuieli, and es2>ecially Jis one 
of its teachers, he should be induced ratlier to take the opposite 
course. For the idea of God and of man on which, according to 
the specidative system, the tmth of the Christian f:uth rests, is in- 
deed a precious jewel, but it can be possessed only by a few, and 
he woidd not wish to be that privileged individual in the church, 
who idunc among thousands iieid the faith on its true grounds. As 
a member of the Clmrcli, he could have no satist'aetion but in per- 
fect equably, in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind 
and manner, from tjic same source. And as a teacher and spokes- 
inan to tiic Ciiiuch, he could not possibly attempt the task of clo- 
vating old and young, without distinction, to the idea of God and 
of man: he must rather attack their faith as a groundless one, or 
else etKkavour to strengthen and continu it while knowing it to bo 
groundless. As thu^ in the matter of religion an imjmssable gulf 
would be fixed between two parties in the Church, tho speculative 

* GUulienslcbrc, I, 8. 47. 
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theology threatens us with the distinction of an esoteric an exoteric 
doctrine, which ill accords with the declaration of Christ, that all 
shall be taught of God. The scientific idone have the foundation 
of the faith : the unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only 
by means of ti-adition. If the Ebionitish view, on the contrary, 
leave but little of Christ, yet this little is equally attainable by all, 
and we are thereby secured from the hierarchy of speculation, which 
eyer tends to m6rge itself in the hierarchy of Rome.* 

Here we see presented, under the form of thought belonging to 
a cultivated mind, the same opinion which is now expressed by 
many in a less cultivated fashion : namely, that the theologian who 
is at once critical and speculative, must in relation to tlie Church 
be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is this. The Church 
refers her Christology to an individual who existed historically at a 
certain period : the speculative theologian to an idea which only at- 
tains existence in the totality of individuals ; by the Church the 
evangehcal narratives are received as history: by the critical theo- 
logian, they are regarded for the most part as mere mythi. If he 
would continue to impart instruction to the Church, four ways are 
open to him : 

^irst, the attempt already excluded by the above observations 
of Sclileiemiacher, namely, to elevate the Church to his own point 
of view, and for it, also, to resolve the historical into the ideal : — 
an attempt which must necessarily fail, because to the Church all 
those premises are wanting on which the theologian rests his specu- 
lative conclusions ; and upon which, therefore, only an enthusiast 
for interpretation would venture. 

The second and opposite measure would be, to transport him- 
self to^ic point of view of the Church, and for the sake of impart- 
ing edification ecclesiastically, to descend from the sphere of the 
ideal into the region of the popular conception. This expedient is 
commonly understood and judged too narrowly. The ditFerence 
between the theologian and the Church is regarded as a total one ; 
it is thought, that in answer to the question, whether he believes in 
the history of Christ, he ought to say exactly, no ; whereas he says, 
yes : and this is a falsehood. It is trae, that if in the discourses 
and instructions of the spiritual teacher, the main interest were an 
historical one, this would be a correct representation of the case: 
but, in fact, the interest is a religious one, — it is essential religion 
which is here communicated under the form of a history; hence he 
who does not believe in the history as such, may yet appreciate the 
religious truths therein contained, equally with one who does also 
receive the history as such : the distinction is one of foiTn merely, 
and does not aifcct the substance. Hence it is an evidence of an 
uncultivated mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a theologian who 
preaches, for examjile, on the resurrection of Christ, since, though 
he may not bclic\e in (he reality of that event as a single sensible 

* lu l}>e 2tvn Sendschreiben on his Glaubcoskhre 
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fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be tme the representation of the 

process of spiritual life, wliicli the resurrection of Christ affords. 
Strictly considered, Iiovvever, this identity of the substantial truth, 
exists only in the apprehension of him who knows how to distin- 
guish the substance from the fonn of religion, i. e^ of the theologian, 
not of the Church, to whom he ppciks. The latter can conceive no 
faith in the dogmatical truth of the resurrection of Christ, for ex- 
ample, apart from a conviction of its. historical reality; and if it 
come to discover that the theologian has not this conviction, and 
yet preaches on the resurrection, he must appear in the eyes of the 
Church a hypocrite, and tlius liie entire relation between the theo- 
logian and the Church would be virtually cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, 
would appear such to tlic Church, and woidd be conscious of this 
uiidconslraction. If notwithstanding this, he shoidd continue to in- 
struct the Cliurch under tlio fonn of its own coneeplions, he would 
ultimately appear a liyjtocrite to himself also, and would be driven 
to the third, dcsj)eiate course, uf forsaking the ministerial office. It 
avails nothing to say, he has only to descend from the pulpit, and 
mount the professors chair, where he wUl not Ix" under the necessity 
of withholding his scientific opinions from such as arc destined to 
science; for if he, wliom the course of his owni intellectual culture 
has obliged to renounce the ministerial office, should by his instruc- 
tions lead many to tlie same point, and tiius render them also in- 
capable of timt office, the original evil would only be multiplied. On 
the other hand, it covdd not be held good for tlic Ciunch, that all 
those who pursue criticism and speculation to (he results above pre- 
sented, should dejjart from their position as teachers. For no cler- 
gyman w^ould any longer meddle with such inquiries, if he thus ran 
the risk of being led to results whicli would oblige hin> to abandon 
the ministerial office; criticism and philosophy would full into the 
hands of fliose who arc not professed theologians, and to the theolo- 
gian nothing would remain but the faith, which then could not jx)fl- 
sibly long resist the attacks of the critical and spcciJalivc laity. liut 
where truth is concerned, the possible consequences have no weight; 
hence the above remark ought not to be made. Thus much, how- 
ever, maybe maintained in relation to the rt-id question: he whom 
his theological studies have led to an intellectual position, respect- 
ing which he nmst believe, that he has attained the trutli, that he 
has penetrated into the dccjxist mysteries of theology, cannot feci 
cither inclined or bouud just at this point in his career to abandon 
theology: on the contrary, such a step would be unnatural, nay, 
impossible. 

He will therefore sock another expedient; and as audi there 
presents itself a fourth, which is not, like the two Hret, onesided, 
nor like the third, merely negative, but which oifcrs a jKisitive modo 
of reconciling the two extremes — the consciousness of the theologian, 
and that of the Church. In hia discourses to the Church, he will 
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indeed adhere to (he forms of the [wpular conception, but on every 
opiwrtunity lie will exiiibit their spiritual signlHcance, which to him 
constitutes tiieir sole truth, and thus prepare — though such a result 
is only to le tiiought of as an unending progress — the resolution 
of tlioae forma into their original ideaa in the conaciousneaa of the 
Church also. Thus, to abide by the cxara|)le ah-eady chosen, at the 
festival of Easter, he will indeed set out from the sensible fact of 
the resurrection of Christ, but he will dwell ciiietly on the Ijcing 
buried and rising again -wifh Christ, which the Apostle himself has 
strenuously inculcated. This very course every preacher, even the 
most orthodox, strictly takes, as often as he draws a moral from the 
evangelical text on which he preaches: for this is nothing else than 
the transition from the externally historical to the inward and spir- 
itual. It is tnie, we must not overlook the distinction, that the or- 
thodox preacher builds his moral on the text in such a way, that 
the latter remains as an historical foundation ; whereas, with the 
speculative preacher, the transition from the bil)lieal histoiy or the 
Church doctrine, to the truth which he thence dcriveg, has the neg- 
ative ctl'cct of aiinihihiJing the furnicr. Viewed more closely, how- 
ever, the transition of the orthodox preacher from the, evangelical 
text to the moral npjilicalion, is not free from this negative tendency; 
in proceeding from the history to the doctrine he implies at least 
thus much: tlic iiistory is not enough, it is not the whole tnith, it 
must be transmuted from a past fact into a present one, from an 
event external to you, it must become your own intimate experience: 
so that with this (ransition, the case is the same as with the proof 
of the exiirteiicc of God, in which the eosmieal existence, which is 
the point of departure, apparently remains as a foundation, but is in 
foct negatived as a true existence, and mei-gcd in tlie absolute. 
Nevertheless, tlicrc remains a marked distinction between these two 
propositions: since, and in so far as, this has hapj>cned, so and so 
is your duty and your consolation — and : this is indeed related as 
having luip[iened once, but the truth is, that it always so happens, 
and bolli in and by you ought to happen- At least, the community 
will not receive both as identical; and thus, here again, in every 
excess or diminution wliich the more or less spontaneous relation 
of the teacher to critical theology, togcllier witli tlic variety in the 
degi"ces of culture of ihe community, introduces, — the danger is in- 
curred that the comnmnity may discover this diOerencc, and the 
preacher appear to it, and consequently to himself, a liy|iocnte. 

In this ditficulty, the theologiim may find iiiuisclf driven, cither 
directly to state his opinions, and attempt to elevate the people to 
his ideas; or, mnce this attempt must necessarily fail, carefully to 
adapt liimscit' to the coTiccption of the community ; or, lastly, since, 
even on this plan, !ie may easily betray himself, in tlic end to leave 
the ministcriiJ profession. 

AVe have thus admitted the difUculty %vith which the critical and 
speculative views arc burthcned, with reference to the relation of the 
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clergyman to the Church; we have exiiibited the collision into 
•vvhicii the theologian falls, when it is asked, what course remains 
for him in so far as he has adopted such views ? and we have shown 
that our age has not an'ived at a cei'tsiin decision on this subject. 
But this collision is not the effect of the curiosity of an individual ; 
il is necessarily introduced by the progress of time and the develop- 
ment of Ciu'istian theology ; it surprises and masters the individual 
without his being able to guard himself from it. Or rather he can 
do this with slight labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, 
if not from these, from freedom of speech and writing. Of such 
there are already enough in our day, and there was no need to make 
continual additions to their number through the calumniation of 
those who have expressed themselves in the spirit of advanced 
science. But there are also a few, who, notwithstanding such at- 
tacks, freely declare, what can no longer be concealed — and time 
will show whetlier by the one party or the otiier, the Church, Man- 
kind, and Tmth are best served. 



TB£ END. 



